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* Bombay ;:r-Natwral History Socie4“®“*‘^* 

• Bordean* : — Acadfimie Nation 

Arts. 

* , ,. 11 —- : — Sooi4td Linn^^^^ ' 

• Boston : — ^Natural History f ' 


-American Philolo^* 

§ Brisbane : — Royal Geographi^G op Council duiiing 1891 

Ordinary Meeting, 


BranoH. 

BrookviUo Society of Natn" • ^ ^ t -a jtv 

Brunswick :— Verein fiir Na^ Snpcriiitendent of Records, India 
Brussels L’ Acaddmio Rot® a proposal to pulilisli Major Pranckliu’s 

;_Mus6e Royal d’^al to Gour, cither by the Secretary of 

" - ; — Soci^to EntomojP rocoi-dcd. 

Soci^t6 Royale 1 Bra-mc, his election as a momboi’ 

^ T. 1, rBoval Hunjyf 

An offer fro’" Secretary to tiio Trustees, Indian 

National Mustj«*x* fij^uro of. the Dharma 


’ ^“^cadomia National do Ciencia. 

t Oaen : — Societo Linneonno de Normandie. 


■^'ty. 


Calcutta 


n Avitli' ornei* 
♦al j) , 


— Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

— Geological Survey of India. 

—Editor, Englishman. 

— Editor, Indian Daily Nows. 

— Editor, Indian Engineering* 

—Editor, Indian Mirror. 

— Indian Museum, 

— Mahommedan Literary Society. 

; — Photographic Society of India. 

Survey of India. 

— Tuttobodhini Shova. 

— University Library. 

Cambridge ; — University Library. 

Cassel : — Dor Verein fiir Naturkundo. 

Cherbourg ; — Societe Nationalo dos Sciences Naturollcs. 

Christiania University Library. 

Colombo-.-— Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

* Copenhagen : — La Societe Royale des Antiquai^es du Nord., 
t Cuttack : — Cuttack Library. 

* Danzig : — Naturforschende ^esellschaft. 

* Debra Dun : — Groat Trigonometrical Survey. ^ 

§ Dorpat : — Naturforscber-Gesollschaft der Univorsitatv, 

* Dresden Entomologischcn Vereibs “ Iris.” ' / * . . 

t ■ : — Kdnigliclien'Soologischenund Anthfopolc^ch-Ethnogri 

pbichon Museums zu Dresden. 
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fTssiMischul'llicluMi W'roin. 

Tar ho Alorgciiliintlipj’htj CJosoilsi’haff/. 
-Kaisoj-liolion liOCHJnhliiiif^oh-C’aroliiiischo Akadorniu. 

* liamilioii ((.‘anada) : — Iluinilli'n Assooiaf ion. 

* tfjivro vS<»citdo do CM'ogia|thi«‘ (’oinmoroialo dn Ifaviv. 
t llolsingfor.s Soi^icta.s y>i«i»l*’loia ol Kunna. Fnimica. 

* — — . : -y5^(>oioio dos Sciom-o.s do t’iiilaudo. 

§ Ithaca /U. S. A): — Conioll IJiiixoi^ily. 

§ JasH}' ; — Sociotidli Stuiililico lidorarc. 

* Kiev: — S«K‘.idlo dos xNaturalisio.s. 

•• Konigsborg : — Hio |»hysikaUsclu-Ookonomisclio Gcsollisohaffc, 
♦•LLahoro : — Kditor, (’ivil aiul ^lilitary GuzcLtc. 

f ; — Agricultural cloiy. 

§ Leipzig;-— Deal sclic xMi»rgoid.iui!i',chc Go.se] h.chaft. 
t Loydon Koyal 4li il>arii ..i, 

* Lk%c ; — Socii ' Uooh.; .ijuc do l!oIgii|UC. 

— ; — So' .*'1^5 do-- ,'x‘iojioos. 


Livcrpo< : • — Lilo.ary f»i.d IMulosojdiical Society. 
London:— A 1 ihvo)vjogical Institute. 

Academy. 

— * ; — Kditor, Atlioiia.niin. 

: — British ^luscum. 

Geological Society. 

-.—Institution of Civil En|^nccrs. 

Institution of Electrical Enginflcrs. 
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* Londons— Institution of Mochan 
; — Editor, Nature, 

Linncan Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society ' 

■Royal Astronomical S“-~ 

-Royal Geographicka'^^ 

— Royal Institution of • of Council during 1891.' 
Xfbj Ordinary Meeting, 
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— Royal Microscopic 


-Royal Society 

# -Statistical jgistar and Superintendent of Records, India 

# Zoolr* reference to a proposal to publish Major Francklin’a 

t Lyons :~Lp S ecretary of 
, Asiatic Society Avas recorded. 

^ ___ *^^10 request of Captain A. Bramc, his election as a mcmboi* 
^ -no Society Avas cancelled. 

An offer from the Honorary Secretary to tlio Trustees, Indian 

^ 5»lml M., 


Manchester ; — Literary and Philosophical Society. 


AvitlT' other 


Mendon, 111 : — Editor, American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 
Mexico : — Sociedad Cientilica “ Antonio Alzatc.” 

; — Observatorio Motcoroldgico-Magnotico Central. 

Moscoav : — Socioto Imperiale des Naturalisios. 

Munich : — K. Bayorisclio Akatlemic der Wisscnschaf ten. 

Naples : — Societa Afi'icana d* Italia. 

Now Haven ; — Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

: — American Oriental Society. 

Newport (R. I. ) : — Natural History Society. 

Now York : — American Museum of Natuml History. 

Ottawa : — Geological and Natural History Survey of the Domini oiLof 
Canada. 

Oxford : — Bodleian Library. 

; — ^Indian Institute. 

Paris : — Socioto de Geographic. 

; — Societe d* Anthropologic. 

Society Asiatique. 

■Revue Geographique. 

Musee Guimet. 

National Library. - 
Societe Zoologiquo. 

; — Societe Academique Indo-Chinoiso. 

; — Museum d* Historic Naturollo. 

Philadelphia : — Acaden]^^of Natural Sciences. 
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[Feb. 


With roferenco to Council oi’der that tho Society's publications aro 
now being sent to Mofussil Members as soon as published, it was de- 
cided that a similar course bo followed with regard to Societtos and 
Mombers in Europe. 

February Special Meeting, 

Mr. TT. Ronaldson resigned the Assistant- Secretaryship of the So- 
ciety in March and Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant-Librarian, was ap- 
pointed to officiate in addition to his own duties. 


February 26/^, Ordivnry Meeting, 

A letter from Mr. E. M. Tliompson, of the Tli-itish Museum, convoy- 
ing the special thanks of the Trustees to tho Government of the Ccnti-al 
Provinces, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the vnluablc addition tt) 
the Museum collections of tho Treasure Ti*ovc Gold Coins from lioslian- 
gabad was recorded. 

PeMfuission Was given to Dr. J. H. Tull Wfilsh to bring forward his 
proposal, that two sections be formed, and that these sections meet on 
separate evenings. 

Tho Sccrctaiy, Punjab Library, Lahore, -was informed in rc])]y to 
his application that the publication of the Lopidoptcra had been com- 
pleted in 3 parts, and that it was not the custom of the Society to present 
copies except in exchange. 

It was brdcred to subscribe to one copy of tho monthly periodical 
entitled “ North Indian Notes and Queries.” 

Tho Various Committees for tho ensuing year ?;i’oro elected. 

It was decided not to take any further fiitops regarding the payment 
^ of subscriptions annually in advaneV^ and tho procedure for collecting 
aiTear subscriptions. 

On tho recommendation of* the Library Committee, several books 
wore ordered to be purchased for the Library. 

* On tho recommendation of the Natural History Secretary, an ex- 
change of Part II of tho Journal for the publication of tho Musco Civico 
di Storia Naturale, Ti’icste, was sanctioned. 

The first part of a Catalogue of Oi-iontal Diptcra prepared by Mens. 
Bigot at tho request of the late Mr. Atkinson, submitted by the Natural 
History Secretary, was ordered to be read at the next monthly meeting. 

On the recommendation of tho FiiKinco Committee, it was agreed 
to circulate to Resident Members that tho permission given to invest 
Rs. 50,000 in Mu^.icipal or Port Trust Debentures, be extended, wi^ a 
view to include the alternatives of jised deposits in Calcutta Banks. 

The Cashier was granted, as a special case, half pay for 35 days. 
ab8{)nco on sick leave. 
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The Copyist was greototi an incrpaso of pay of throe ru^wes for the 
pi36seiit year and two I'ujjoes for the following year. 

Mitrch 4'fh, Special Ma iiufj. 

It was decided to issno a ciirular requesting nienibors to record 
iheiif’votes on the pro]>osod withdrawal of tlie suni of lls. 50,000 from 
the Gomlimcut 4 per cont. loan and on tlie mode l e-in vestment. 

March 2Qt7i, Ortlhianj Mt etihtj, 

Road a letter from Messrs. Triibnor and (\i. offering to return the 
bulk of the Society’s publications in stock, and suggesting that it 'would 
bo better to regard all goods supplied to f Jiem as aeinally sold wilh the 
reservation that they may, upon l•et^l*n of a etu'lain pere(*nlage of et)j)ies, 
obtain credit on settlement. It was resolved loask Messrs. Triihner and 
Co. for further partieulars as to tlu' niiniberof eopii'S of speeitied ))iil>lica- 
tions they are prepared to i'<*eeive and ihe prupt)! rum ili«*y wish to have 
the right of returning, and after wliat, interval of time. 

Tt was ordered that tluj Indian Miistaini he eharg(*d with tli(' eost 
price for the printing of the c.xlra eopies of lh(^ lal(^ jMl*. Atkinson’s 
Catalogue of the Insects of tlie Crienlal llegion. 

A report from tlio Pliilologieal »Seerefaiy on four Treasni’e Tiovo 
Coins found in the llardoi Distriet, was orderetl to be reail at the Jiext 
monthly meeting. 

J)r. Ifocmlc returned from furlough and relieved Mr. Tavvuey of 
tlio Philological Soci’^j ary ship to tlu» Society. 

Tlic accounts of the Society ISJiO were audited hy Messrs. 
Meugens and King. • 


April Ordinary Merit ii<j. 

In reply to Dr. J. Andei'son’s letter complaining of the noii-receipt 
of some of the Society’s publications, lie was informed iliat the numbers 
missing were sent along witli other publications of the Society which 
appeared to be amongst bis numbers. 

In repl;^ to Kumar Ramos war Itlaliali’s letter proposing tluit the 
Bibliotheca Iiidica series should bo disti’ibutcd to the members with 
the Society’s Journal, he was informed that His proposal could not 

bo entertained. * 

# 

Dr. Walsh was asked to accept a seat on the Council of the Society 
^ place of Dr. Cunningham, who had resigned,* owing to his ap- 
proaching departure fer Europe. « • 

Dr. Cunningham’s i*e6iJ(nation as a Trustee of the Indian Museum 
on behalf of the Society was not accepted. 




Witli regfird to tlio publication of the Oriental Publication Fund, 
the following resolutions were passed ; — 

“ The Secretary to write a letter to the Editors informing them 
tl\at the funds in hand wore insufficient to carry on publications at 
the present rate and requesting them to send no more manuscript to 
the press during the present yc.ai*, except in accoi’dance with insiruc- 
tions to be fuiTiished them ; and to the Printers asking them to finish 
the forms in hand and to set up no more until further instructions/* 

“ Govemment Promissory Notes for Rs. 2,000 of the San’skidt 
Manuscript Fund may bo sold and the amount advanced to the Onental 
Puldication Fund to pay tlio Baptist Mission Press for printing the 
Bibliotheca Tndica.** 


“ Tlic sum of Rs. oO sanctioned by Council for a Tibetan Pandit 
to assist Biihu Prataj)a Clnindra Ghosha, be discontinued from the 
commencement of ihe ensuing month.’* 


in Calcutta P l«uposai to ])lacc Rs. oO.OOO in fixed deposit 

' K^anks not being declared can*icd at tlic next General 

O'- ^ 

Meeting, the Council agreed to recommend that the proposal to invest 


the money in Municipal Debentures be eu’culated for ihe votes of the 


general body of members. 


May 28th, Ordinary Meetinrf. 

The njimc of Rev. H. Baker, a coiTesponding member of the 
Society, was removed from the list of members, as lie liad died many 
years «g6. 

An offer from l^fcssrs. Triibner and Co. to receive 10 numbers 
of Bibliotheca Tiidica, 30 of the Journal and 20 of the Pi’oceedings with 
the reservation to have the right of returning 10 ])er c(;nt. of the copies 
ordered, was accepted. With regard to back stock it Avas decided tliat 
they be asked how much there still remained unsold. 

Tn reply to an offer by !Major J. IT. Sadler to bring out an edition 
of Ihe commentary of Sheikh Badr-uddiii on the Alfizzah of Tbn Malik, 
it was explained that the present e(»ndition of t]ie Oiiental Ihiblication 
Fund admitted of no new AViirks being uiidei-taken for 3 yqgirs. 

Dr. Walsh’s acceptance as a Member of Council Avas ordered to bo 
announced at the nexi monthly mooting. 

Intimation of the death of Mr. 0. W. Baumgarten of Batavia, a 
member of the Society, was owlered to be recorded in ilie Proceedings. 

A paper by Mr. H. J. Rainey entitled “ a short note on a strange 
fiery hot-blast in the District of Khulna,” was ordered to bo read at the 
next monthly meeting. 

Permission was granted to circulate to the general body of members 
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the proposal rcgai'ding the ve-iiivestment of Rs. 50,000 in Municipal 
Debentures. 

^ Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha was allowed to exchange certain 
numbers of the Bibliotheca Iiidica. 

June 25/7i, Ordinary Meeting, 

All offer to exchange publications fi’om Mi’. 0. L. Herrick, forwarded 
with the first number of the Journal of Coniparativo Neurology was 
declined. 

Sanction -was given to Dr. P. Horn to purchase certain works of tho 
Bibliotheca Iiidioa at a reduction of 50 per cent. 

In reply to Mr. A. Constable’s letter expressing his willingness to 
undertake tho publication of one or two volumes of “ Selections ” from 
tho records of tho Society, he was infoi-mod that f lic Council were will- 
ing to ciitertaiii his pi*oposal regarding tho selections but would dcsiro 
to bo furnished with details and to know whether it would be entirely at 
his own expense. 

An offc' from Mr. A, Constable to act as Agent in London for tho 
Society was declined. 

On the recommendation of the Natural llistoiy Secretary sanction 
was accorded to an exchange of publications with the Societe Liiinceync 
do Nonnaudie. 

An offer from Grossh Badischo Uni vei'sitiits-bihliothek, •Heidelberg, 
forwarding the first number of “ Neuo Heidelborger Jahrbiicher ” and 
asking for an exchange of pulilicatious was declined. * ^ 

Presentation of a small book and jianiphlet entitled “ Memoirs of 
Tahmasp ” by Dr, P. Horn, was acknowledged, witJi thanks. 

An application from the Cashier for an inercaso of X)ay was refused. 

July lltJt, Special Meeting, 

It was decided that instinictions bo given to the Bank of Bengal to 
purchase Municipal Debentures to the nominal value of Ils. 50,000 as 
opportunities arise, and to sell out from time to time fi’om tho invested 
funds of tho Society, Government paper sufficient to pay for such pur- 
chases as tliey Jiro made. Preference should be given to Municipal 
Debentures of longest currency. 

H 

July 30/A, Ordinary Meeting, 

In reply to Mr. C. J. Rodger’s letter suggesting that the coin collec- 
tion of the Society should bo amalgamated with that at the Indian 
Museum with a viow«6f cajj/iiloguing and arranging them, lie was in- 
formed that the Council had decided to wait until the Catalogue of coins 
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in tho Indian Museum had been completed so that tho t]^o collections 
might bo compared. 

A letter from the Undor-Secretary to the Government of India, ^ 
Hgmo Department, enquiring whether any person connected with the 
Society would be willing to continue the researches so ably begun by 
Lt.-Col. God win- Austen “ On the Land and Fresh Water Mollusea of 
India,** was ordered to be read at the next monthly meeting. 

A letter from Mr. A. Constable submitting certain suggestions and 
queries regarding the publication of “ Selections ’* from the records of 
the Society, was deferred till next meeting. 

In reply to Mr. Jlivett-Cariuic*s letter asking for the loan of a gold 
Gupta coin, he was informed that in accordance with the practice of the 
Society, unique coins are not sent out from the Society’s })Ossession. 

On the ileath of llaja llajendialala Mitra, tho following resolution 
was passed : — 

“The Council desm* to jdace . deep sense of the 
A^^‘^tic Society of Bengal and Oriental Learning 
have sustained by the death of their former President and Vice-President 
Rajii RajendrahUa Mitra and to express their great sorrow at the sad 
event that has deprived the Society of a nio.st learned and distinguished 
supporter, who has been closely connected with it for nearly half a 
century ; and the Council of a much ('steomod colleague. 

It was (U'dcred 'that a copy of the Resolution be foi'warded to Di. 
Mitra’s son wit\i a letter of condolence signed by all the members of 
Council. , 

Presentation of a paper entitled “Die Vikrama Aera** by Professor 
F. Kiolhorn was acknowledged, with thanks. 

< The purchase of a so-called “ Idol-Oar ” from Babu Taruk Nath 
Roy for the Society was sanctioned. 

It w'as decided to ask Mr. Tawney to represent the Society as a 
delegate at the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists to bo held 

in Loudon in 1892. • i cn j. • 

In consequence of Dr. Mitra’s death, Pandit Haraprasad Shastri 

was invited to carry on tho duties of the Sanskrit MS.. Fund. 

On the recommeiKlation of iJie Philological Secretary 'sanction was 
given to send “*MahU Sarakiiri’* an Arabic manuscript, to Moulvio 
Syed Suddndhin Almicd. 

Read a Ictt. j’ from the Punjab Government enquiring whetlj,er the 
Society could I ape' them in communication with any capable numisma- 
tist who would be able to value Mr. Rodger’s collection of eoins. It 
was resolved to inform the Punjab Govcmmeiit that Dr. Hoernle was 
willing to do the work pi-ovided his expenses wei*e defrayed. 
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August 27#/i, Ordinary Meeting, 

Ou the recommendation of the Philolofyical Secretary, it was ordor- 
^cd that all the available numbei*s of the liibliotheca liidica and tho 
future numbers as published be presented to the Oriental Seminary ,of 
the Bonn University. 

^ letter from the Deputy Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, 
stating that neither 4| per cent, nor 5 per cent. Calcutta Municipal De- 
bentures are procurable in the maihet, was recorded. 

The Council ^approved the Philological Secretary’s suggostioii to 
send to Mrs. Marx and the Rev. Dr. Dalinari copies of both i^apers by 
the late Dr. Karl Mai*x of Leh Ladakh. 

• September 24^/i, Ordinary Meeting. 

Dr. Hoemlo was allowed to liave the leservo copy of fasc T of 
Nitisara to complete his volume. 

The Council approved the rcconunendatioii of the Finance Com- 
mittee to purchase the 2nd Vol. of Cesnola’s Cypriote Antiquit iesj . 
price £10/10 for the Library. 

An obituary notice of the death of Dr. Barclay was ordei*cd to be 
read at the next monthly mooting. 

Pandit Uaraprasad Shastri received an advance of lls. 1,000 for 
the probable purchase of manuscripts at Benares. 

October 29/^, Ordinary Meeting. 

Brefcld’s Mykologic, price Rs. 50, was ordered to be j)urHiased foj- 
the Library. ^ * 

Mr. W. Theobald was informed, iii I’Oply to his letter, that the charge 
for printing his extra copies supplied in addition to the author’s copies, > 
was according to the usual rate. 

An application from Mr. J. C. R. Johnstone asking on behalf of the 
Calcutta Musical Association for pei*mi.ssion to be allowed to hold their 
meeting in the Society’s room was declined. 

November 26/7^, Ordinary Meeting. 

It was ordered to supply the Secretary, Anthropological Society 
of Vienna, with the vols. of the Asiatic Researches and the Society’s 
Journals asked for. 

On the recommendation (ff the Philological Secretary, one copy of 
a Histbry of the Sects of the “ Ismailics ” was ordered to be subscribed 
for.' ** *• 

Permission was 'given to Dr. Waddell to take out of the Library 
tho two vols. of tho 'Ajai^a plates and Cunningbam’s “ Stupa of 
Bharhut.” 
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Permission was given to.Babu P. C. Mookerjee to take out certain 
Library books, the Superintendent of the Indian Museum being respon- 
sible for tbeir return. 

On the proposed arrangenient of Pandit Hara Prashad Shastri for 
conducting the operations in search of Sanskrit MSS. in Bengal the 
following orders were passed : — 

I. The Office of Sanskrit MSS. be removed to the Asiatic Society’s 
Booms. 

II. A gratuity of a year’s pay be granted to Babu Upendra 
Lala Mitra on his retirement. 

III. One Besident Pandit be appointed on Bs. 20 permanently. 

IV. A second travelling Pandit be appointed on Bs. 30 up to 
31st March 1893. 

V. Pandit Bam Natli Tarkai^itna be requested to explain why 
ho did no work for 2^ years. 

Dfcemher 31sf, Ordinary Meetmy. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretsiry one copy of 
each of the publications of the Oriental Translation Fund was ordered 
to be subscribed for. 

The appointment of a temporary clerk on Bs. 30 for 6 months to 
catalogue the Library Books received during the years 1885-1890 Avas 
sanctioned. ^ ‘ , 

The Council sanctioned the appointment of a clerk on Bs. 15 for 
the Store-room, if found necessary. 

DA tloernlc’s resignation as Philological Secretary and Member 
of Council was accepted and Mr. C. B. Wilson appointed in his place, 
t Dr. Hoernle retaining the numismatic work. It was ordered that Mr. 
Wilson’s name be substituted for Dr. Hoeriile’s at the next monthly 
meeting. 

Dr. Walsh was appointed Natural History Secretary and Editor 
of Journal Part II in the place of Mr. Sclater resigned. 

The lists of Office Bearers and Members of Council for the ensuing 
year were approved. • 

Intimation was received from the Superintendent of Stamps and 
Stationery that the Secretarj of State for India had ceased to subscribe 
for 40 copies of each of the Society’s pjjiblications from the commence- 
ment of 1892. It A as decided to ask for h copy of the instruction under 
which the letter Ayas written. • 

On an application from Lady Frankfort, permission waS" granted 
to hold an ambulance class for Ladies in .the. Society’s room every 
Thursday between 12 noon and 1 p. m. 
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Tho Report having heou i-ead the Rresidont invited the meeting 
to put any questions or to offer any remarks which any member might 
^ think necessary in connection therewith. 

No remarks having been offered the President moved the adoptipn 
of tho report, and proposed n vote of thanks to the Honorai^ Secre- 
taries and Treasurer for their exertions in behalf of tho Society. 

Tho motion was carried unanimously. 

Tho PRESIDENT then addressed the mooting. 


^DDRESS. 


Tlje Report of the Council which has just been read supplies full 

, infonnation as to the working of ihc Society 

List of Members. i ooi i x xi • i ^ i i i 

in 1891, and I think it may bo i*ognrdocl as 

fairly satisfactory. Compared with tlio prcivious six years, the ligurcs 

for tho last six show, it is true, a steadily downward tendency in 

the number of pa 3 dng members ; but this decline scorns foi* the pi*osoid!^ 

to have been arrested, as the average iiuinlier for the iliroo years 1889 

to 1891 is at any rate slightly higher than that of the prt?vions thn'e. 

However much this decline in the number of members fi*oni de(?ade to 

decade may be regretted, it need cause us no surprise. The simin 

and pressure of oflficial duties in India increase year by 3 ^ear ; and tho 

majority of public servants in this country find little loiTmro for the 

enltivation of tlioso sciences and the pursuit of those researches whi(?h 

it is the object of Hiis Society sjiccially to foster. Tlnu'c hs ha])})ily 

no diminution in the supply of papers read before the Soehdy, or in 

their interest and value ; but a Society constituted as tliis is lives ^ 

not only by tho papoi^s read but by tho subscriptions paid ; and it is 

vitally affected by any cause that tends to reduce the numhor of 

those who, feeling a general interest in what has been perfornr ^ by 

man or produced by nature within tho continent of India, woiud 

naturally sock fidmission to our Society if fuller opportunities for 

stimulating that interest wore afforded them in their daily life and work. 

But this is an old complaint, and one which it is beyond our power 

to mend. 


Tho Society has los^ several valued mcm- 
Obituary. l 3 gj.g death during the past year. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra, c. i. e., was a scholar of European 
fame. His connexion with this Society extended over ft period of nearly 
half a century. Entering it, when a ybufig man, as Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, his commanding Abilities and untiring industry soon brought 
him into prominence; and while we may congratulate oui*seIve.s that it 
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was this Society which first gave him the opporttinity of satisfying 
his inexhaustible craving for knowledge, wo must gratefully admit 
tliat ho has amply repaid the debt by the contributions that he has made 
to^Oriental learning, and by the lustre that his name and attainments 
have shod upon the Society, of which he was one of the most distin- 
guished in the long roll of Presidents. When the Centenary Reviertv of 
the Researches of the Society was in preparation in 1883, Dr. Rajendra- 
Idla Mitra was at once selected as the man to write its history. It was 
an appropriate and happy choice, and the duty laid upon him and 
cheerfully undertaken was admirably discharged. His eminence in the 
field of learning was recognised by the University of Calcutta, which 
confeiTcd upon him the honorary degree of Doctor in Law, and by Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress, who admitted him to the Order of the 
Indijiii Empire. But liis most enduring title to fame lies in the work 
which he has done, the extent Jind solidity of which are acknowledged, 
not only within the walls of this Society, or even in India, but wherever 
- , Lhe civilised world Oriental scholarship is valued. 

SuiiGKON Majou a. Bakclay was a m*an whose premature death 
was a heavy loss to that distinguished service of which he was one of 
the most prominent members, and whose honour and interests he had 
ever at heart. A man of wide and varied cultivation and untiring 
energy, it Was to the study of parasitic fungi that he devoted his 
special attention ; and the scientific world knows well the value of the 
contributions that ho made to that obscure and important subject, not 
merely j^nc’idvanoing the bounds of our theoretical y knowledge, but in 
suggesting remedies for some of the most dangerous and destructive 
pests of both animal and vegetable life. His kind and gentle disposi- 
*tion endeared him to all who had the privilege of his friendship. 

John Boxwkll had been a member of our Society for 23 years. 
Amid the engrossing occupations of a Magistrate and a Commissioner 
in Bengal, he gave up his rare moments of leisure to the literature 
of India and the traditions of her people. The character of his learning 
was varied : ho knew the Rig Veda, and he knew the fairy tale ; but 
unhappily the hand of death removed him before he could enshrine 
the results of his studies in any ])ermanent form. But 

“ The world whidi credits what is done, 

Is cold to all tliat miglit have boex,” 
and so he has missed the fame wdiich otherwise might have been his. He 
was a man of a singularly winning and simple nature ; and the cross 
that marks his grave at Dacca fitly describes him as one cum doctrina 
turn morihus exorti^tus, 

C0J.0NJSL Sftt Oliver B^St. John, k, c. s. i., r.b., was another worker 
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whose loss wo have to deplore. Ah Major St. John, Director of tho Anglo- 
Persian Telof^raph in 18(59- 71, he made dli extousiv© collection of isoolop^ical 
^specimens chioiiy belonging to the Vertcbinta, and at the same »"iniokept 
copious notes of tho Fauna. He subsequently ctintributed largely ti> ijie 
Cc)l lection brought together by Mr. VV. T. Dlauford, F. K. s., who aecowi- 
'paniifcd him on tlie Persian Boundary Commission in 1872. Tlie.se 
collections formed the materials for Hlanfor<l’s work on tho Zoology of Per- 
sia (Eastern Persia, vol. TI), in the preparation of whieli Majoi* Si. John’s 
notes on the Fauna proved of essential service. 'J'o tl\e nceonnt of tho 
journeys of the fconimi.ssion (Ea.stein Persia, vol. 1) Major 8t. John 
contributed a brief but valuable sketch of tin' physical geogra])hy of 
Persia, together with an interesting itiiiei ary, in every page of which tJie 
ardent *natua:*al is t is apparent. 


Tho financial position of the Socief}', wliieli at one time gave ean.se 
for n}iprehonsioii. is now apprtiaehing a vci-y 
inanoe. satisfaefoiy state. The Society is more than 

Rs. 8,000 better off at the beginning of llie enrivnl yt*ar than it was at 
the beginning of 1891 ; the balance in favour of the Society, including 
the invo.sted secni’itie.s, liaving advanced fi*oin Hs. 1,87.()12 to Us. l,'10,7r>(), 
which is higher than it has be<*n at any time since 1887. The j*ei»ort 
snp])lies full details of tlie manner in whieli tlii.s im|)!’ovemont has Kvii 
effected. Onr receipts liavc been hettei* and our y.xjiendiinre has been 
loss than in the previous year, the saving.s liaving bet'u elnetly (‘fTtadiid 
under tho heads of establi.shinont and jninting. 1 should ad<l that 
only a trifling amoiiflt of unpaid hills remains outstanding. * • 

During the course of the year the Council proposeil that a portion 
of the Society’s invested fund.s should be transferred from (jovernnnait , 
Securities, then at a high pi*(‘mium, to Calcutta Aliiniciiial Dtibenture.s 
yielding a better rate of interest. Tho iiroposal was a(;eej)ted ))y tin.' 
Society, but in endeavouring to carry it out it was found that Muni- 
cipal Debentures were vci*y firmly held and rai*ely came into the 
market. No change in the iuvc.stmeni lias therefore been made. 

Tho Oriental Pul^licatioii Fund show.s similar improvement, the 
Council havii^ fouml it advisable to take somewhat vigorous moasuros 
during the course of the year to reduce thci cxjiciubture from this Fund, 
which was found to be on a scale considerably exceeding its normaf 
income. * 

Now, therefore, that the period of financial' difficulty which once 
threaten^ both the Society and the Onental Publical^ion Fund seems 
to be over, a brief reference may be*m?ide to tlie causes of these tem- 
porary difficulties, an(>the h^ads of expemdituro which have shown the 
gp:eatest fluctuations may be compared. Without taking into account 
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tlio very necessaiy outlay on the buildings in 1888, wliieli was partly 
met by the purchase-money of the^strip of land adjoining Park Street, the 
inore variable items are salaries and the expenditure on the. two parts of ^ 
tlve Journal. The total sum spent on the second (or Natural Science) 
])art of the Journal during the past six years is Rs. 20,990, which gives 
a yearly average of little less than Rs. 3,f500. The average for the*6rst' 
(or philological) part during the same period is Rs. 1,255, in which is in- 
cluded the cost of Mr. Griw'son’s Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
which was however to a large extent met by the receipts on account of 
copies taken by the Tinperial and Provincial Governments. 

The outlay on ])riiiting the Journal has been given separately for 
the two parts in the yearly accounts from 1882 only, so that the ex- 
penditure during the past six years can be compared with fliat of 
only the four pi’oeeding. The average cost for the Journal, Part I, during 
the years 1882 to 1885 was Rs. 2,244, and for Part II Rs. 1,393. It 
follows that the cost of Part I decreased in the second pci iod by nearly 
one-half, w4iile that of Part IT incrcasi'd two-and-a-half times. This 
increased expenditure on the Natural History Part of the Journal 
undoubtedly i*eprcsents a large amount of valuable work on the part 
of the Natural History »Socr(dary and of tlioso memboi’S of the Society 
who devote their time to science, and it has certainly increased the 
value of the Journal to the scicntitic world. Still, we must follow the 
homely maxim of I'Aitting oar coat according to our cloth. ^J3ic fact 
that the credit-balance of the Society was lower in 1888 by several 
tbonsand ^’upccs than it Imd ever been before, and, that it w'as lower 
still in 1890, shows ihat the outlay incurred during the past four 
years has been considerably beyond the means of the Society. At the 
• same time it must be borne in mind that about 1885 the woik done for 
tlie Oriental Publication Fund was largely increased, and the effect of 
this was naturally sliown in the reduced cost of the first part of the 


Journal. Thus in 1885 the cost of this iiart 1883 ’ 

Ml to B,. 1,075, «nd i„ 1887 hj p. .mm. 

■ but did not exceed Rs. 1,100 ols been cxiiaust'ed, and tlio work as 
, tbc Oiiental Publication Fund bn reduced to its normal fiimensions it 
I sball explain directly, has 'of papers selected for publication ’in 

an additional 

nomal limits. \ Part II of the Journal within 

Rs. 4,173 rSurint^’L^pitsk yT ^ 

" ““ 
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years has been Rs. 3,840, or Rs. 330 less flinn diirinp: the previous four 
years. As the strictest oconoitiy has been practised whenever possible, 

^ advanta^rc wa^ taken of the opportunity ^iven by the resi^rnation of Mr. 
lionaldson to work with a reduced staff, so that the salary bill for the 
past year has ])cen much less than at any time in the previous 
‘ion years. 'I’lie whole expenditure under this head in ISOl is Rs. 3,138, 
or more than a tliousand rupees less than the averaj^e for the years 1882 
to 1885. 

Thus during these past six years thei*e has been, in eonipai’ison 
with the previous*four, a considojuble saving on Part 1 of the tlouriial, 
and ill salaries. It a]>pears that the low balance in ISUO was chiefly 
caused by the expenditure on Part 1 1 of tlnj Journal. Retween the 
years 1870 and 1885 the bahnico at credit of the Society varied between 
Rs. 1,42,000 and Rs. 1,45,000, hut since tin* latter year it has exceeded 
Rs. 1,42,000 ill 1887 only. In 1888 it wa.s Ks. 1.38,032, and in 1890 
Rs. 1,37,611. Owing to the careful economy practised by the Oonncil 
during the past year, the balance is now nearly Rs. 1 ,41,000, ami there is 
every prospect of a further increase. 'IMie opport unity sbouhl miw be takiai 
to revert to the rule that all entrance fees should he aihh'd to 
the permanent investment instead of to the cash balance; and as tlnu-e 
is no longer any ui*gent r(?ason for keeping tin; staff fai its present 
I’eiluccii ftioting, the j)Oi*nianciit appointinenL of an Assist a.ni Seci'etary 
may now he taken into consideration. , • ^ 

The financial history of the ()j*iental i'ublicatioii Kami 
during the past ten years is altogether dif- 
ti^'pund fereiit from tiiat of the Society. *ir|) to 

1884 t lie credit- balance was steadily increasing 
by variable amounts of from two to five thousand laipecs a year,* 
the number of fasciculi produced annually at that time being on 
ail avtjrage about 21. In 1881 the balance was over Rs. 21,000, and 
it then beeamo evident that the rate of publication must be 
increased. A larger number of Sanskrit and Persian works was 
taken up for publication, with the result that the balance diminislieil 
by about Rs. 4,000 a*yeai’, and was practically exliausted at the end i)f 
1890. The number of fasciculi publislied reached a ma.ximuni in 1888, 
when it stood at 58. It became apparent, howevui*, diii’ing the jiast two 
years that the machinery thus ^set in motion would continue to work 
longer than was desirable, and measures have been adopted by the 
Council, especially during thc^past year, to limit tli<5 publication to the 
normal number, that is, to the numjicr whicli can be paid foi* from the 
yearly income. Not o*nly l^as no new work been undertaken, but the less 
important work already in hand lias been suspended. The full effect of 
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tiiis will appear in the reduced cliarges for printing and editing dfiring 
the current year. Assuming that the total income is Bs. 12,000, the 
Tvorking expenses Rs. 2,000, and the average cost pf a fasciculus, for 
both editing and printing Rs. 400, the number that can be pi^uced an- * 
nually is 25. The Coimcil has now arranged that during the current 
yeai* this number shall, at any rate, not be exceeded. •» 

Statement No. 2 ol the accounts for the past year shows that the 
condition of the O. P. Fund at the end of the year is fairly satisfactory ; the 
cash balance having increased from Rs. 469 to Rs. 1,172, aAd the out- 
standing liabilities having been largely reduced, though they still stand 
at about Rs. 6,000, a considerable portion of which, however, will be 
. paid olf during the current year. The improvement is due to the sale of 
publications having been larger than usual, and to the accouVits, as 
rendered by Messi*s. Triibner and Oo., covering a period of 18 instead 
of 12 months. But judging fi'oin the increased receipts from the sale 
of publications during the past few ycai'S, there is good reason to suppose 
that there wrill be a steady income to the fund under this head of about 
Rs. 3,500. 

Before passing on to a briet review of the work done by the 
Society and outside it in sonic of the different de- 
pJU'tinents of Literature and Science during the 
^ past year, it is my duty, and a very agreoablo 

iluty, to remind you of the services rendered to the Society by its Ofli- 
eers, and of tlie obligations under which theii* zeal and devotion place us. 
The extent and pressure of the work that devolves upon the Secretaries 
are perWips little understood except by those who have jiractical cxpeiuenco 
of it ; and, without an amount of labour that is always considerable 
cand often sevei^e, it is not too much to say that the work of the Society 


could not be caiTicd on. The death of Raja Rajendralala Mitra created 
a vacancy *^11 the Vice-Presidentship, which the Council havfX^UiJfJiJPSed .to 
^hll by the nomination of Mr. C. J... c.’i;^., to that office, a nomination 

which you have now confirmed j hardly remind you that Mr. Lyall 

is known to the learned wo^^^ o£ most erudite and accom- 

plished of Ai*abic scholar*"^j;^ already placed us under obli- 
gations by his editig^ Zakariya’s Commentary oct Ten Ancient 

closer connexion of Mr. Lyall with the Society 
cannot fail to increasi its usefulness. Mr. Little has discharged the 
oiiei'ous and impot'tasit duties of the General Seci'etary throughout the 
year with emineni success. To Dr. Ho<;‘i’nle’s conspicuous services as 
Editor of Pai’t 1 of the Jounial the Society is greatly indebted. Dr. 
Hoemle has now been placed on special duty the Govemment of 
Bengal in oi'dor to complete the editing* of the Bower MS. He baa 
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accordingly expressed a do^^sio to he relieved of the office of Philological 
Secretary, the duties of which have been readily nndcrtal^n by Mr. 
C. R. Wilson, with the exception of the numisniatical woi*k whicTi* 
Dr. HoeiTilo has consented to retain. Mr. W. D. Sclater has been po 
less devoted and Kiuxscssfal as Editor of the Natural History section of 
the dournal. On his taking furlough to Europe, Dr. Tull Walsh very 
kindly consented to take up these duties. Lastly, on Raja Ra jendralala 
Mitia’s death, Pandit Hnra Prasad Shastri was invited by the Council to 
nndei'take the duties connected with the sea]*cli for Sanskrit MSS., and 
with the supervision of the Sanskrit ])orti()n of the IHblinfheca hidicti 
publications. For such dntie.s he is eminently fitted, and he has been 
recommended by the Council for apjiointinont as additional Pliilological 
Secretaty, in order to enable liim to discharge them more effectively. To 
all these gentlemen, and to our Honorary Treasurer, Dr. W. King, the 
Soci(dy rests under deep obligations, and 1 would ask you to pass a 
cordial vote of thanks to them for their services so freely rcndtnt'd 
during the past yeai*. (T/i-« voie of t/uwhs iraa rnrritnl bif accbtinntimi). 

My own obligations to the S(^cretaries and other members of flu? 
Society are of a different kind. In the review that follows I have had 
to rely very largely — in the department of Natural Sciience 1 may say 
entirely — on the assistance of gcritieniaTi who are experts in their re- 
spective branches of knowledge, and I b(*g to offer them rriy conflal 
thanks for the li el p so willingly rendered, I am -espeeiayy imlchted 
to Dr. Hoeiule, Dr. Tull AVnlsh, Mi*. Cotes, Dr. I^rain, Pandit Ifara 
I’rasjid Shastri, Col. ^’huillier, r?. K., Col. WaterJiouse, Mr. R. Wilson, 
IMr. Wood-Mason, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, <j. J. K., and, for ecnistniit 
assistance of every kind, to Mr. liittie. 


1 begin, therefore, with some notes on the literary and nrcdueological 
department of our work, including l^bilology. 
Philology, &c. Histoiy, Ethnology, Arehieology, Epigraphy 

and Numismatics, Papers on nearly all tliesc subjects have been pub- 
lished in Pai*t I of the Journal and in the Vroceadin^s. Of the Journal, 
Pai*t I, two numbers harve bee.n issued ; a third is nearly ready and was 
^ to have been issued before tlu^ close of the year. It has boon delayed by 
fi*esh researches, resulting in important discoveries «’egai*ding the Bower 
MS., of which an account will b^given later on. 

Under the head of Philology the publications of the Bibliotheca 
Indices occupy an important ^place. During 
the year 34 fasciculi have been issued, includ- 
ing 20 Sanskrit, 11 Arabic^ and Persian, and 3 Tibetan publications. 
As already explained, a larger number miglit have been pi*odaoed, but the 
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state ef the Oriental Publication Fund rendered it necessary to restrict 
the out-turn. Next year there will be a still greater reduction ; but in 
future years it may be anticipated that the recovery of the Fund to a 
solvent condition will enable us to return to our normal ‘issue. Three* 
works were completed during the year ; these were the Tdrikh-i-Firuz 
Shdhi of Shams Sii*6j ’Arif, edited by Maulavi Vilayat Husain of thfe 
Calcutta Madrassa ; the Brihannamdiya Purdua^ edited by Pandit Hrisi- 
kesa Shastri ; and the Nirukta^ edited by Pandit S'atyavrata S'amasrami. 

Among the numbers issued, the two following works deserve 
conspicuous notice. * 

The Atn-i-Akbart of Abnlfazl, Translated with Notes by Col. H. S. 
Jakjrktt. 2nd Volume. 

The first volume of this translation was published by the Iktc Mr. 
JJlochmann as long ago as 1873, and is deservedly held in very high 
estimation. At the time of the author’s death, it was thought that he 
had left the remainder of tlic translation in nianusciipt ; but it could 
never be discovered, and the Society afterwards made repeated attempts 
without success to secure the completion of the work. At last Col. 
Jan*ett undertook the task ; and the Society is to be congratulated on the 
completion of the second volume. The third volume is in cjourse of pre- 
paration, and will probably be finished in another year. Col. Jarrett’s 
translation *is made uniform with Mr. Blochmanu’s, and is similarly 
furnished \vith copious notes illustrating the difiiculties of the text. 

A Commentary by Abtl Zdkariyd Yahyd at-Tibrizi on Ten Ancient 
Arabic Poems, edited by C. J. Lvall, c. i. e. Fasc^J, 

T^hc ton poems included in this work, which ar-e all pre-islaniic, arc 
the seven Mu’allaqat and three other odes, by al-A’sha, an-Nabighah, and 
’Abid ibn al-Abras respectively. The only one of the ten which has not 
previously been printed is the last. But the commentary, which is by 
the same hand as the groat commentary on the llamasah published 
by Dr. G. W. Frey tag, has remained till the present inedited. It is 
now published on the basis of an excellent ancient MS. at Cambridge, 
collated with others from Leiden and the British Museum, and with 
three MSS. of an-Nahhas’s commentary upon which Tibrizi chiefly 
relies. The fasciculus issued this year caiTies the work -to the middle ^ 
of the poem of ’Antarah : another will complete the text, to which it is 
intended to add indices and a critical apparatus. 

I would also draw attention to the Tibetan publications of the 

; Bibliotheca Indica scries, for which wo are in- 

Tibetan Literature. . , ^ a x u a ^ m .5 j 

debtedtopabu Sarat Chandra Das, 0 . i. £., and 

Babu Pratap Chandia Ghosh. This is a conaLpai*atively now field of 

work, which is aiuusiug considerable interest m l!]uix>pe. The mass of 
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Tibetan litei^tui'e aocesfiible to us in enoi*moa8, and of very ttneqnal 
value ; and it will bo necessary to exercise great care in selecting works 
^for publication in this senoa. 

Refevcnce may also be made, to a paper on the life of the Indi^i 
Pandit, Atisa, otherwise know'ii as Dipaipkara S'ri jiiiina, by Babu Sarat 
Chaifdra Das, e. t. b., published in. Part I of the JohyiuH. Dipaipkara 
was a learned Pandit of Mngadha, to Avhom Tdia Lama, the king of 
Tibet, sent messengers in tho first half of the llth century, in- 
viting him to visit Tibet in order to restore the pure doctrines of 
Buddhism, which had become debased in that country by an admixture 
of Tan trie and Pon mysticism. After many refusals ho was prevailed 
on to visit Tibet in tho year 1088 A. 1)., when tho king received him 
witli the utmost respect and veneration, and conferred on him the title 
of Jovo Atisa, (tho Supreme Lord wlio has surpassed all), lie revived 
the practice of the pure Mahayana tlootriuc, and died near Lhasa in 
1053 A. D. at the ago of 73. 

T may also notice the papers of the late Dr. Karl Marx, published 
in nninbers 2 and 3 of Part T of the Journal, one being a translation of 
ji dialogue from the Tibetan between a wicked king and Ins minisicM', 
and the other a notice of documents relating to tho history of Ladakh, 
at which place Dr. Marx was a missionary. Death has been veiy busy 
in the last few years with Tibetan scholars. Wo have lost Scdiiefner, 
Minaycff, and Jiischke, and now the succesjior of Jiisclike al. Ladakh has 
followed him. 

Tihetan-Hnm'krit J)kti()nary. — An account may here he givo^i of the 
Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, in tho proj)aration of which Bahn^Sarat 
Chandra Das, as the Tibetan Translator to Govcj-nmont, has been en- 
gaged for the last two or three years under the orders of the (lovern- 
mentof Bengal. At the close of the Preface to his Tihotau Dictionary, 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1834, Csoma (fe Keros 
wrote : — “ When there shall be more interest taken in Buddhism and in 
the diffusion of Christian and European knowledge throughout the most 
Eastern parts of Asia, the Tibetan Dictionary may bo much improved, 
enlarged and illustrated by the addition of Sanskrit terms. V The 
projected dictionary is intended to satisfy this requirement, only much 
more fully than de Koi’os contemplated. Since his time another Tibetan 
Dictionary has appeared, the production of Jaschke, tho Moravian 
Missionary at Ladakh. This vA)rk, though a great improvement on 
Csoma’s, does not meet the critical requirements of 'the present day. 
Jaschke had not at his command the .re^ioarces necessary for such an 
undertaking. He was thoipughly familiar with Tibetan as a spoken 
language ; but as regards it^ literary form, he had access to only a 
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limited number of Tibetan works that bad been published in Germany 
and at St. Petersburff, besides a few block-prints obtained from itinerant 
Tr^amas at Ladakh. More than this, words of every style -and of every ^ 
j^e are collected together in Jaschke’s dictionary without any attempt 
at classification. 

The dictionary which Babu Sarat Chandra Dastwith his coadjutors* 
has now in hand is of much wider scope than either of its predecessors, 
and its materials are derived from many different sources. It was in 
the first instance undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Max Muller, 
who was anxious to ascertain the exact force of the Tibetaii renderings 
of current philosophical terms used in Sanskrit-Buddhist literature. 
These technical terms, it was known, were rendered into Tibetan by 
their precise syllabic equivalents, in conformity with a system framed 
for the purpose by the Paniiits engaged in the work of translating into 
Tibetan the sacred books of Indian Buddhism. It was hoped that in 
this way much new light would be thrown on the original meaning of 
the philosophical terms of that literature, which is now in many in- 
stances most obscure. 

The dictionary has accordingly been framed on these lines. The 
Tibetan word is first given, and then its Sanskrit equivalent, if any, 
followed by (1) a literal translation of the word according to its etymo- 
logy, (2) the sense or senses in which the word is used in speech or litera- 
ture, (3) iJlii^strative examples taken from Tibetan works either pub- 
lished' or accessible in known libraries. In order to secure, as far as 
possible, ^an exhaustive vocabulary and a copious siyjply of illusti'ations, 
Tibetan literature has been ransacked. Becourse has been had, not 
only to Tibetan-Sanskrit vocabularies like the Vy/Ujjatti and the Ma/id- 
► vyutpatti, some of which had already been translated by Remusat into 
French and by Csoma into English ; and to Sanskrit works like the 
Kalpalatd Kavyddarsa with theii* absolutely faithjfpiJetg^iJ" transla- 
tions ; but also to a still larger treasury,^^ary and scientific wealth. 

The Kahgyur, or collection of B^^’ Scriptures, comprises 108 vo- 
lumes of about 500 leaves eacJVith the help of Lama Sherab Gyat- 
sho, of the Goom Monas t/^jj^r Darjeeling, 90 of these volumes have 
been analysed for ti\«jio>ies of the dictionary. The 'Ekingyury which 
225 voJ.y is a still richer storehouse of learning. It con- 
tains the text of Pai^ini and other grammaiians, treatises from the 
Sanskrit on ethi(s, political science and political economy, and even 
poems like the. Megliaduta — all transcmiibed literatim in the Tibetan 
character, together with Tibetan tj-anslations and commentaries. The 
Tangywr is in fact a cyclopsadia of Indo-Tibej>an literature ; and the means 
by which so many ancient Sanskrit works had been preserved in Tibet 
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and interpreted to the people had long been a source of wonder to scholars 
in Europe. Unfortunately we possess no copy of the Tangyur, as we dp • 
^f the Kahgynr. Babu Sarat Ohandm Das has succeeded in obtaining" 
the loan of one volume from the Labrong Monastery in Sikkim i but A 
the whole were accessible to him, the value of his work wouTd be greatly 
iucre^sed. 

But it is not merely the scientific terms of classical literature that 
will find a place in this dictionary. The work is intended, as far as 
possible, to be complete ; and will include the language of the present 
time and of every-day use — in fjict, the current vemacular of Tibet. 
Contiibutions have also been levied from a large collection of Tibetan 
and Bhootea coiTespondence, captured during the late Tibetan cam- 
paign. *These contain a great variety of idiomatic and honorific words 
and phrases, the use of which is confined to coiTespondence and to polite 
conversation. From another quarter has been obtfiined a largo stock 
of words peculiar to the terminology of the Poii mysticism, which is 
thought to have preceded Buddhism in Tibet. These terms arc little 
known to orthodox Buddhists, and wore entirely unknown to either 
Csoma orJaschke. Eeaders of our publications will, remember how 
many papers on the Pon religion Babu Sarat Chandra Das has contri- 
buted to the Journal^ from books and materials which ho collected 
daring his residence in Tibet. Aid is also promised from abroad ; 
Professor Foucaux of Paris having kindly offered to plaoe at Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das’ disposal the materials that he has himself collected 
with a similar object, including a long list of philosophical terjn^ from 
Buddhist- Sanskrit sources. Finally, in the interpretation of Sanskrit 
terms, Babu Sarat Chandra will have the valuable assistance of Pandit 
Hari Mohan Vidyabhushan, the Pandit employed by this Society. 

The arrangement of the dictionary will be alphabetical ; all the 
words derived from one root being placed together under that root, and 
each word being again found in its alphabetical place, with a reference 
to the word under which its meaning is discussed. The difficult question 
of pronunciation is provided for by a method at once simple and clear. 
Typographical devices T^ill be used to distinguish modem and colloquial 
words from thdl^e that are scientific or ancient. Some of the work is 
now ready for the press, but it will necessarily take a long time before 
so elaborate an undertaking is completed. 


Of works published in 189^ outside the Society, oil objects relating 
to Oriental Philology, the following qiay be noticed : — 

Introduction to the ^iato^ of Language^ hy H. A. Sprong, W. S. 
liOOfiMAN and B. 1. WHirELER.-«-This useful book professes to be little 
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more than an exposition of the German work of Prof. Paul on the 
Principles of the History of Language — a reproduction of the same 
matter in less technical language, and with illustrations drawn mainl;j 
f^om languages with which the English student is thought to be fami- 
liar. It will be welcomed by all to whom the German work may bo 
inaccessible. • 

Gomparative Dictionary of tlie Lido~European Languages hy Propb ssor 
A. Pick. Fourth edition. — The first edition of this great work was 
published more than 20 years ago, and created an epoch in the history 
of scientific philology. Since then Comparative Philology has made 
great pi'ogrcss ; some old theories have been overthrown, some disputed 
points have boon determined, and new discoveries have been made. It 
is no wonder, then, that the fourth edition is, in many respects, a new 
work. The Bold is too vast for one scholar, and Prof. Fick has now 
secured the assistance of the best men in each department, such as 
Sir Whitley Stokes, Prof. Bezzenberger and others. The Dictionary 
contains three comparative vocabul aides, one of the “ parent speech/* 
another of the Eastern, and the third of the Western European periods 
of linguistic unity. 

The Memoirs of Shah Tahmdsp I of Persia, hy Dr. Paul Horn. — 
The Persian text of this work, towards the editing of which the Society 
contributed’ a MS. from its library, has been published by Dr. Hoi*n in the 
Journal of Jho GerTnan Orimital Society for 1891. A German transla- 
tion has been published by him in a separate little volume, with some 
useful nptes and an index of names. ^ 

J^tunava Dharma S'dstram, edited with a Commentary hy Pandit Bhi- 
MA Skna Sauman. — This is a now edition of the well-known law-book of 
Manu, which has been repeatedly published, the last time by Pro- 
fessor Jolly in Trubnor’s Oriental Series. The? author explains in his 
preface his reasons for republishing the work, on which ho promises to 
throw much now light in his commentary. It promises to be an exten- 
sive undertaking. Seven fasciculi have appeared, and the Pandit is still 
in the midst of his introductory dissertation, in which he discusses such 
questions as the identity of IMaiiu, the date of h!s writing, and the object 
of his law-book, and speculates on tlie contents of eaclf of its chapters. 
The bowk is v^ritteiFin both Sanskrit and Hindi. 

Catalogu!^ Catalhjorum, hy Professor Tii. Aufrecht. — This is perhaps 
the most v.Iuablc publication of the yellr. It is a descriptive list of all 
Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit authors known, and has been published 
at the expense of the English Government. ^ 

Theodore Aufrecht holds a very high pl0jpo among the Sanskrit 
scholars of Eui’ope. He was already well known to the learned world 
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by bis Latin Catalogue of fc^ankrit MSS. in the Bodleian at Oxfoi*d, 
and by his Englisli Catalogue of those in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His Gatalngus Catalngonini is a work of the first importance, which hils 
cost him thirty years of close application. In it ho has arr},.ngc(l in 
alphabetical order the names of Sanskrit works and their authors so 
far as they were procurable. Ho has given references to the catalogue 
or catalogues in which these names are to bo found. Under the 
titles of books, ho has given the names of their Commontaric^s in alpha- 
betical ordex', and under the names of authors, lie has given the names 
of all books attributed to them. It is an invaluable work of reference to 
the bibliographer and to those engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. 
The labour of these investigators will be greatly ecconomised, foi* tluy 
will nof need to trouble themselves about woi*ks which have already 
been described by eminent men like Biihler, Peterson and others. Eco- 
nomy of space in future catalogues is a matter of great importance. 

Aufrccht has compiled his work from 50 different series of cata- 
logues, published from the time of Sir William Jones up to the present day. 
Ho has made full use of the catalogues published in connexion with the 
search for Sanskrit MvSS. in India. It was a drawback to him that these 
works have not been prepared on one uniform plan. Some of them are 
mere lists of names ; others, while giving some information about the 
works in a tabular form, are silent as fiO their contents ; others again f^ve 
detailed information in English about impor|-ant worlds, relegating those of 
less importance to a tabular statement of no great value, Avhile the desci i])- 
tions, being given in^ English, are useless to the pandits of India. It 
requires a thorough acquaintance with these different catalogue!? to be 
able to find out from Aufrccht whether any MS. under inquiry lias been 
adequately described or not in a previous catalogue. i 

To the works above named may be added, Studies on the Tlistory of the 
Indo-JEuropean Languages, by C. Bartholomae, and a Grammar of the 
Khcbssi Language by the Rev. H. Roberts. 

Among papers that have appeared in the different periodicals of 
Europe, the following deserve mention : — 

(1) A series of papers by Dr. R. Morris in tho Academy (May to 

August 1891, )• on Pali and Jaiiia Prjikrit words of obscure or peculiar 
etymology. • 

(2) A paper by Professor E. Leumann in the Vienna Oriental 

Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, on the legend of Chitta and Sambhiita, as given 
in Buddhist and Jaina records. #(This is one of the 550 Jatakas or birth- 
stories of the Bjjiddhists.) , 

(3) A paper in the sg,mo number of tho Journal, by Professor H. 
Jacobi on ludiau Metres, showing that tho development of Indian 
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metres cannot be explained on the rhythmical theory, but must have 
followed an entirely different line ; and that it cannot be fully known 
what this line was until we acquire a more accurate knowledge of Indian 
Music. Mr. C. B. Clarke’s paper on the theory of Indian Music, origi- 
nally published in the Calcutta Review, is doubtless familiar to many 
members of this Society, and was, I believe, the first attempt made to 
treat the question scientifically. 

(4) A paper by A. Conrady in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, containing the grammar and examples of the Newari language.. 

(6) A paper in the same Jownml by Prof. Th.* Noldeke, on the 
texts of the Book of the Ten Vazirs, especially on an old Persian version 
of it. 

Search for Sanskrit MSS . — Professor Aufrecht’s Gatahgds Gata- 
hgorum leads me to refer to the woik that has recently been done in 
the search for Sanskrit MvSS., for which purpose a liberal grant has been 
for some years made by the Government of India. I am indebted 
to Pandit Hara Prasad Shdstri for the following account of the work 
of the last few years. 

The collection of Sanskrit MSS. and the publication of their cata- 
logues by eminent men like Sir William Jones, Colonel Mackenzie, 
Horace Hay man Wilson, Colebrooke and others, created an interest in 
thbse MSS. .in Europe from the time that Sanskrit first became known to 
scholars about a hundred year’s ago. Every one in India who had a taste 
for Sanskrit collected MSS., and gave or sold them to one or other of the 
numerous libraides in Europe. But about 25 y^rs ago it was found 
that friik the decadence of Native States, the encouragement given by 
the Government of India to English education, and the consequent 
loss of the influence which Brahmans exercised over the Hindu popula- 
tion, Sanskrit learning was falling into neglect, tols began rapidly to 
disappear, and collections of MSS. remained uncared for in the posses- 
sion of men who could not appreciate their worth. A great pandit 
dies ; his son, an educated ^eiitlemau with no knowledge of Sanskrit, 
takes some care of the M^., but merely as a memento of his learned 
father ; wraps them up care^lly, dides them in the sun after the rainy 
season, and preserves them ni the best room in his family dwelling 
are different, his children are educated under 
widely diffei'ent circumstances, and thq^e consider the MSS. as mere 
lumber, which occupy space where they could conveniently put a 
table or a chair.^ As soon as they coma into possession, they relegate 
the MSS. to the lumber room, the cqpk-room or the cow-s^d, where young 
girls taught by the Zenana Mission usq them as waste-paper; the 
planks being utilised to kindle tire for* cooking. This state of things 
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becoming widely known, a letter was addressed by Pandit Radlyi Kissen 
of the late Lahore Darbar to the Government of India, urging Govern- 
ment to do something for the preservation of these MSS. ; and after 
much correspondence a liberal grant was made for the*purposo by thp. 
Government of Lord Lawrence. The vai'ious Provincial Governments 
made* their own arrangements for carrying on the seaixjh for Sans- 
krit MSS. In Madras these operations have been carried on by A. 0. 
Bui-nell, Gustav Oppert and Lewis Rice ; in Bombay by the celebrated 
scholars, Biihler, Kielhom, Bhandarkar and Peterson ; in the Punjab by 
Kashinath Kunte ; and in Oudh by Deviprasad. In the North-Western 
Pi*ovinces the duty was entrusted to the Librarian of the Benares Sanskrit 
College.^ In Bengal the work was given to the Asiatic Society, which 
made it over in tuim to Raja Rajendraldla Mitra who, assisted by 
throe pandits, one of whom travelled all over tlio country, published 
several volumes of Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in the course of 19 years. 
A very large number of private libraries was visited. Notices wore 
prepared by the travelling pandit in a prescribed form, giving a de- 
tailed abstract of any new book that he happened to find. But the woik 
of compiling and editing these Notices, and putting them into a present- 
able shape, was done by the Raja himself. His work has elicited just 
praise from Theodore Aufrecht in the Caialogus Gatalogorum. The Raja 
intended to write a critical report of tlie works brought to light duriiig 
the period he was in charge, and it is a source of great regret that he 
has been removed from the scene of his labours before he had time to 
accomplish his wishes. • ^ 

Infection of Sanskrit Tols. — ^The attention of the Govornment of 
Bengal having been directed to the decline that was alleged to bo taking 
place in the popularity and efficiency of the indigenous institutions 
known as tols, in which for centuries past Sanskrit has been taught by 
pandits of repute to succcessive generations of pupils, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, deputed Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes 
Chandra Nyayaratna, c. i. E., the Principal of the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta, to inspect and report on these institutions. For more than 
60 years an allowance of Rs. 100 a month has been made by the Govern- 
ment for the support of pupils in the tols of Nadiya, and this allowance 
has in recent years been increased to Rs. 150, and again to Rs. 200 a month. 
Grants of Rs. 500 a year each vire also made to the Dacca Sarasvati 
Samdj and the Behar Sanskrit ^anjivan, two local associations of pandits 
and of those interested in San^rit study, for the improvement of the 
tols by means o^ examinations and rewards. The Lieutenant-Governor 
intimated a wish to make ^ further grant in support of the tols, if it 
should be found on inquiry that money could bo usefully spent in the 
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fturiberaiicer of that object. Pandit Mahes Obandra Njfyaratna was ac- 
cordingly jplaced on special duty for three months, during which he visited 
alUhe chi^ centres of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, Behar and Orissa ; and 
he-has now submitted a report which will, I hope, soon be made public, amt 
*wtich gives many interesting details, Idtherto unpublished, regarding 
the constitution of the toU^ the course of studies pursued in thems axrt 
the special characteristics which distinguish them in different parts 
the province. A full account is also given of the various institutions, re- 
ligious or secular, which have been locally established in recent years for 
the promotion of Sanskrit study; of the Sanskrit schbols maintained by 
these associations as well as by individual patrons of learning •, of the 
examinations conducted by them, either independently or in subordina- 
tion to the Sanskrit Title examination, held annually by Qoverdment in 
Calcutta and other centres for the award of Sanskrit titles to the stu- 
dents of tols ; and of the effect of such examinations in maintaining and 
stimulating the study of Sanskrit. The following extract from the 
report will be of interest, as showing the causes that hawled to the de- 
cline of the tols : — 

The old custom of sons pursuing the calling of the father, which 
made pandits’ sons grow up to be pandits, unless they happened to 
lack the mental power to do so, is losing its hold upon the country, and 
p&dits* sons are accordingly being trained up for secular callings that 
promise bcjfter prospects fr^m a worldly point of view than the calling 
of a pandit. Thus it is that families of pandits in Bengal have all 
been tending to assimilate themselves to the otljer Brahman families 
of th^ province, z. e., have all been tending towards^ secular callings 
that hold out prospects of pecuniary gain. Most of the best pandits 
of Bengal, all the Mahamahopadhyayas without exception, have trained 
up or are training up their sons or grandsons for other callings than 
their own— have given them or are giving them, in fact, an English 
education. It is but natural that men should prepare their sons 
for such walks of life as ^ey think would be most advantageous 
to them, and this is what tthe pandits of Bengal have been doing. 
Non-pandit Brahman familms hardly ever thi^ of training up any 
juvenile member at a tol dr the career of a pandit.* Our tols are 
"fEus^lteing thiww%ei,,j^ a stoppage of supply of boys. An utter 
stoppage of supply is not likdy to^ocour in the near future, but 
matters appear to be clearly tending to this. The aggregate intellectual 
capacity of the^ present generation of* ioZ students is lower than that 
of £ke past generation as unquesticjoably, I think, as the number is 
lower ,• and this, deterioration in quality and^deci^ase in number, judging 
from presept circumstances, tend to be* prog^ssive. To arrest this 
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decline very liberal belp fi'om individuals and from the State firould 
be needed.*’ 

^ The proposals of Pandit MabeSa Chandra Nyayaratna involve con- 
siderable expenditure, in the way partly of providing stipends 
selected teachers of distinction, and partly of assigning inwaids 
t 6 %ehbrs and scholarships to pupils on the results of annual examina- 
tions. 1 think wo shall all agree that if the decline of these ancient' 
and interesting schools of Sanskrit can be arrested at a moderate outlay 
on the part of Government — an outlay which will almost certainly arouse 
the liberality of tfie wealthy in this country — the money will be well 
spent. 

The number of publications received in 1890, under Act XXV. of 
' 1867, in the eleven libraries of the Empire 

tuTe Of Ind^ Idtera- 7377 ^ and reports on these' works have been 
issued by the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Several catalogues for 1891 have also been issued, but 
with the exception of those for Bengal, Bombay and Madras, the cata- 
logues are generally mere lists. In the following paragraphs, for which 
I am indebted to Pandit Kara Prasdd Shastri, m. a., the Bengal Librarian, 
a brief account will be given of the most important of these publications. 

They naturally divide themselves under two heads, viz.. Original 
works and Republications. It is remarkable that the original works of 
the present day arc almost wholly in prose, and the republications almost 
wholly in verse. Since the days of the Brahmapas and Upanishads no 
original work of any has until recently been written in prqpe : that 
having been left entirely to the Commentators and to the hereticaf Bud- 
dhists and Jains. The vernaculars of India, with the exception of Ui*dd, 
were altogether without prose until the introduction of English educa- 
tion in this country about 60 years ago. Greater activity is, however, 
now displayed in searching for and publishing ancient works, than in 
writing new ones. The original works include art, biogi*aphy, history, 
fiction, essays on all subjects, and voyages and travels ; the republica- 
tions including poetry, grammar, dictionaries, and theology in almost all 


Ftne Arts.-^Valnahle works on Pine Art^have been written by, or 
published at the expense of, titled gentlemen of wealth and influence. 
Bilji Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagore keeps up the reputation of Bengal by 
publishing works on the literatui% of music; and the Senior Baja of 
Venkafagiri is the author of a Telugu work on music,* erhich embinces 
both the Hindu and Muli^mmadan systems. This valuable work teaches 
musio, both vocal and ini^^m^ntal, and also dancing. Painting has not 
2 imch advanced, but the xeligiohs pictures drawn the students of the 
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Government School of Art are a great improvement on the painting 
practised 20 years ago. The maps of various conntries recently published 
show a great improvement in artistic skill. 

^ Biography . — The biographical literature of India is rich and useful.* 
The people are learning to study man as he is, and are leaving off the 
old way of deifying and worshipping every great man of their ndtien'. 
The list of biographies, which, it will be seen, is by no means confined 
to India, contains the following names : — The late Dewan Peshkar of 
Pudtt Cota, in English ; Sh4h Latif, the greatest jwet of Sindh, in 
Arabic-Sindhi ; Sooi'atesin Gujarati; Richard Cobden in Marathi ; Tantia 
Bhil in Bengali, English and Marathi ; Bachcharija, a Jakia saint, in 
Gujariti; Bagbhala, a great medical miter, and Kalyd^a Deva, a RAjput 
hero, in MavAlhi; Ballabhdcharya, the great Vaishnava refoVraer of 
Western India, in Gujarati, and in Sanskrit and Gujarati ; Udar LAI, a 
great Hindu saint of Sindh, who saved JBwy Jixfis from Muhammadan 
persecution, in Ai-abic-Sindhi ; Bhanu DAs, a great worshipper of Bithova 
in Pandarpur, in Marathi ; BApA GoklA, the lust of the great Marhatta 
generals, who died manfully fighting in the defence of Marhatta in- 
dependence, in Marathi; Chaitanya, the groat Bengal reformer, in 
Canai'ese; Kuhwar Pa.‘ filji Mahata, in Urdii ; Henry Lawrence in 
UrdA; Edward Gibbon iH“di; Abmham Lincoln in MarAthi ; Brad- 
laugb in English and in MaratM ; BholAnatb SArAbhAi, tho well-known 
theistic R<iformer of the Western Presidency, in GnjarAti; Pandit 
lAvai-acbandi-a VidyasAgara, Nau-ottama DAs, PrabodhAiianda Sarasvati, 
and Dr.JDaff, in Bengali. ^ 

jJraino mtd Ftctww.— Prose works of imagination, namely, di-amas 
and works of fiction, aro many and various, but they do not show much 
originality or boldness of conception. They treat mostly of tho quarrels 
of the daughter-in-law with her mother-in-law; of educated ladies mai>- 


ried to uneducated men of equal family 

to BUterate wives; of the ^/^idows, written by 

orthodox c^ses ; and of 1 

or Ills Mice, Malayalam is a tale of a girUs 

V?/ ' • M -'frl ' ; Blmlbhulamdri in Gujarati and 8aniayt 

r% m aia i jealous wives \ Shirin Madam in Gujarati 


progress, 
maiidage against her 


is^ifeiiKl*^^ure ©f Parsi life in Bombay. 

The writers often desert India a^d travel to European countnes in 
quest of their heroes and Vj roimid. For instance, the Chaste Jewess in 
Gujarati gives % description of tho persecutions of the Jews by the Eng- 
^Jish^inthe 13th century. A^iche Mdlini, in the same language, is a Ohris- 
~ tiaji tale. OhUyd in BengAli is a picture 9 f a mint family just before 
its Seclinqimder tho altered circumstances in which India is now placed. 
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Andth Bdlah piHMPtonts a faithful pietni*o of Hindu family life in the 
Mufassil, botli in wealth and in |)overty. Vint^a 8*atdhdi is a work Qf 
^fiction, giving a picture of wliat India may be a hundred years hence. 
Sanhal^ Suryod-aya in Tamil is an adaptation of a Sanskrit drama 
of the same name, which is unknown to the learned world outside 
Soutliern India. It is something like an allegory, though not written 
in the manner of the Prahodha Chandrodaya of Krishna Mi^ra. It is 
written in the interest of Ramanuja’s followers. 

The drama describing the career of the great Jaina saint Sthnla- 
bhadra in Gujarati shows that Jaina saints have still a hold on the people 
of India, ''Uamhhdmanjari is a newly wu'itten Sanskrit drama from 
Southei;rL India. Such works in Sanskrit are not at all rare in any part 
of Iiidia. 'Kftli Kautnhi Bupaha is an allegorical Hindu drama which 
describes the evils of the KdU Ytiga. 

Gramnuir.<i and Lexicons. — Those work.s ai'o of great philological 
value,, and some of the very best books have Ix'ou published during the 
period under review. The Pandits of East Bengal arc rapidly publish- 
ing all supplementary works of the Kdtantra or Kaldpa school of gi’ammar. 
Pandit Hri^ikesa Shastri has finished his edition of tho Snpadma 
Kaumndi, a work based on Paniiii, but written, it is said, by a descendant 
of the great Vararuchi. Basagangadhara, an important rhetoi’ical woyk 
of great value, is being published in the Kdvyarndld series of ‘Bombay. 

Works still more rare and important Iftive been* issued %n Madras. 
JJ't'icliol Niknndu is a rare lexicon of the Tamil tongue. It was long 
supposed to have b^ii lost. It gives, in the form of the celel)ratcd 
Amarakosha.t tho synonyms of all things in heaven and earth, with the 
exception of abstract qualities. Nighanfu, of which Nikdndu is only 
a Tamil form, means ‘ a work of synonyms ’ ; and wo have the groat 
Vedic Nighanfti, on -which Yaska has written his Ninilcia in tho 
form of a Commentary. Pingala Nikdndu is another important dis- 
covery of a lost work. The synonyms in this work are those of 
metrical, grammatical and rhetorical terms. Another lexicon, a medical 
one, in Tclugu, gives synonyms of words divided according to tho six 
medical rasas to which all things belong. Many Gujarati merchants 
trade with the •Western Coast of Africa, where the Swahili is tho chief 
language, and so these merchants have published a guide to the Swahili 
language in the Gujarati character. This, like most African lan- 
guages, has no written character*of its own. Besides these, Bombay 
has published a Hebrew Dictionary, to help people in acquiring a know- 
ledge of Jihe Hebrew, Chaldaic and Talmadic languages, and a metrical ' 
grammar of the Avasta language. 

The Vifm Koeha, a Bengali cncyclopfiadia, was stopped fffr want of 
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.support five years ago. Babu Nagondra Nath Basu has undertaken to 
carry it on, and ha .9 published 12 pai'ts in the year. The last word is 
ivalikdtd, or Calcutta, and the writer has collected a mass of very yaluable 
ii^iformation on tho histoiy and antiquities of the city. 

History. — Tho historical literature of Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Sindh is of no gi’eat importance. Mali^rashtrsIT and 
the Pan jab have a history, and are therefore rich in historical 
literature. The Pan jab has not, however, published anything of 
importance except Kariudmd-i-tvaliyan Sialkot, giving the history 
of Peshwara Singh and Kashmira Singh, the reputed sons of Ranjit 
Singh, tho Lion of the Pan jab. In Marathi, however, have been pub- 
lished a history of Sliambhnji and Rdjaram, the sons of Shivaji ; 
Dhnndhu Bala Krislina Sahasrabuddlii’s account of the career of Para- 
shnram Rao and of the troubles of his times ; the Chronicles of the 
Po.shwas from 17111 to 1818, that is, for the entire period of their exist- 
ence as a great power in India, by an officer of the Court of Baji Rao II, 
written either immediately before or immediately after the British con- 
quest in 1818 ; and a hibtory of Madhu Rao II, who was succeeded by 
Baji Rao II. Tho history of Surat from its foundation 700 years ago, 
in Gujarati ; an abstract history of Mecca in Urd6 ; a history of tlie Itia- 
piu?a family in Madras, who materially helped Government in suppressing 
the rising of the Rolygars in 1800, in Tamil ; Tdrikh-i Bandras in Urdu ; 
tlie letters •f *AlamJ»ir in Persian ; and tlie Memoirs of Dohli and Fyza- 
bad in English, compiled from Persian sources, — these are all the wmi'ks 
in history of any importance which have been published during tho 
* period under review. 

Essays. — A Collection of the Tolitical Opinions of the late Sir 
T. Madhava Uao, in two parts, in English, is the only work on polities 
worth the name. Sir T. Madhava Rao was a sound thinker on religious, 
social and administrative matters, and his opinions have always ex- 
ercised an immense influence on the educated natives of India. The 
literature of tho Congress and of the Cow Protection movement is as 
copious as in previous years. We have works on the Cow Protection 
movement in almost cvei’y language. Even the Central Provinces, 
which publish next to nothing of importance, have f^sued an appeal 
for the protection of cows. Tho Consent Bill agitation has produced 
‘ a very large number of pamphlets,* many of which have not been 
received in the libraries <is they we 2 % intended for pilvate circulation 
onl^. , 

The Caste book*< are beconinig more and more important. The 
Son^s of Southern India claim descent frox^ Vii^vA Karman and call 
themselvetvBrahmans. They have published books both in Tamil and in 
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Marithi. The pretentions of the Kayasthas of Benp^al to a Kshatriya 
descent have been opposed by a Brahman in the work entitled llaihdt 
JCshatriya. The publication of the Balldla Oharita is significant. The 
Jogis and Son^r Baniyas of Bengal think that Ballal Sen degraded 
them, and so they have unearthed a BalUla Ghanta^ which paints 
BallA in the darkest colours possible. The Sennars or toddy dealers of 
Southern India have been cried down in a Tamil pamplilet. 

The Arya Sanidj people have been for years carrying on a contro- 
versy against the prtliodox Hindus on the one hantl, and against the 
Musalmans on tlio other, giving to the literature of the Panjab a life 
and vigour which are wanting in other provinces. No less than 15 
pamphlets have been marked in one qiiaHerly catalogue alone cagainst 
the theory of the transmigi’ation of the soul. The locusts have also 
absorbed a good deal of the attention of Panjabi writers. The im- 
morality and dissolute lives of the Maharajas, or Abbots of the followers 
of Ballabhacharya, have been exposed in a work entitled Pushtinidrga. 

Travels and Voyages are rarely undertaken by the great majority 
of the Indian people. Most of the works under this head treat of 
single journeys on business, from one part of India to another or 
from India to England. Pandita Ranitibai, however, is writing a large 
work, in parts, of her travels in Englantl and America. A description 
of the journey undertaken by the Shah of Persia to England 'ajid bVaiicis 
has appeared in Urdu. VisvagunadarSami is the ddscriptiom of an ima- 
ginary journey in Sanskrit, wliich has been translated into Tamil for the 
benefit of the people ef Southern India. , ^ 

Poetry aiid Religion . — In the palmy days of Indian literature, * 
when the Hindu mind retained its full vigour, the domains of poetry, 
philosophy and religion were kept distinct. But with the decadence of 
literature and the loss of independence, these thi*eo things began to be 
so blended together that it is impossible to separate them ; as is the case 
with the medieoval poetry of India. The PremabhaJcticliandrlkd and the 
Smaranamangala, both in Bengali, by two of the great leaders of the 
followers of Chaitanya, belong to this class of poetry. They comprise 
the poetry, philosophy and religion of Vaishnavism. The Rama Rasa- 
yana in Bengalf is also a work of this class. It shows, however, how 
the different sects in India derived their materials from the original 
Aryan and Brahmanic soui’ces, and adapted them to their ovy^n use. As 
a Vaishnava work, the Rama Rasdyana leaves out those incidents of 
Rama’s life which have any thitfg to do with S^akta or.S'aiva worship, 
Nalayira IHvyaprabandham^ called the Tamil Veda, in Tamil verso, is 
a large work in honour qf Viahnu. It was written by the Vaishflava 
Alwars. There is a very noten^orthy point of difference between the 
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Bengal and the Madras religious publications. While in Bengal the 
writers are concerned more with the spread of the worship of different 
superhuman beings like the Satyandr&yai^^ the Trindtha^ MangedachavA^ 
apd others, tlio Madras people are fond of writing short treatises in 
honour of the deities of different temples, such as the Vishpu of Tern 
Narayanpura, the S'iva and Durga of Tern Mulainayal, the !N*atoi^ 
of the Chidambara temple, and so on. 

Jaina religious works in prose and verse are to be found in 
almost every province of India. The most rcmarkablp production of the 
year is the Jayati Hwina Sfntra, in Prakrit, by the gi’eat commentator 
Abhaya Deva Sdri, who lived about 800 years ago. He discovered an 
image of Jina on the banks of a rivoi% and consecrated it in Cambay. 
The work is in honour of this imago. The Jaina 8'ataka in Sanskrit 
by Bhdddn Das, the Rasika Stnvann Sangraha in Q-ujarati, are also Jaina 
works of importance published during the year. Ghuldmani is a rai*o 
classical poem of Jaina origin, published for the first time in Tamil. 
The Dincard is a very ancient work in Pahlavi. It has been published 
for tho first time, though in a very mutilated form for want, apparently, 
of good texts, with an English and a Grujarati translation. Dara 
Shiko, tho eldest son of Sliali Jahaii, was a very enlightened prince. 
Ho was a follower of*" tho Ilahi religion of his great-grandfather, and 
often held conversations on religious matters with professors of different 
religions, esipecially'with Hindu devotees. A dialogue between him and 
Baba Lai Das, in Persian, has been translated into Urdu. It is a work of 
the nature of tho Milinda Prama, between Mcnaiider and a Buddliist 
monk. The ex-Ra ja of Venkatagiri has written a remarkable work in 
Telugu, in which he discusses some of tho most abstruse doctrines of 
religion. Books in support of the Brahmo movement have been received 
from all tho southern presidencies. 

A collection of opigi'aphical songs by Tnkarain, Nama Deva, Eka- 
iiatha, <&o. ; Kabiraj lihukhan’s short poems on Shivaji and Chhatrasal, 
tho Raja of Panna ; and a collection of ballads in three parts devoted to 
tho glorification of the Satara Raj family, the Peshwa family, and tho 
Marhatta Sirdars, are publications of great value to the Mai'hatta 
people. • 

Among the serial publications of philological interest, Bdbu Pratapa 
Chandm Raya’s English translation o&the Mahdhhdrata is steadily ap- 
proaching a conclusion. U lifts advanced to the S'dnH Parvan. Pandit 
Baman^rayapa Tarkr.ratna is issuing regularly in parts some of the 
most important works on Chaita&yaism in ^nskrit and in Beng&li. 
He is now engaged with the Chaitanya Chantdmrita Mahdkdvya and the 
Baribhaktivildga, The Khargavilas Pr6sa of Bankipur has issued^ 
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under the distinguished patronage of Mr. Gbierson, a complete Bdma 
Oharit Martas^ commonly known as Tulst Krita Edmdydna. It has been 
edited fi*om veiy ancient MSS. Babu Barada Prasad Basil’s revised edi* 
*tion of S'ahdiikalpadruma, with copious and valuable additions, has con\p 
up to the letter ya, and iiis edition of tlio Devibhagamt is making fair 


The A'nandasrama senes of Sanskrit works, published at Poona, 
has issued six important works — S'rt S'ankaradigvijaya^ with the com- 
mentary of Dhanapati Stiri and cxta*aots from the coinraentaiy of 
Achyuta’ Rao Modak, the with the Bhashyas of Sayana 

Bhatta Bhaskara, three VpanUliads with i*are commentaries, and Vidya- 
raiiya Swamin’s Jivana Mukti Gita. The Kavyamala scries, published at 
Bombay, contains a very large number of poetical pieces of all sizes in 
Sanskrit, written mostly before the Muhammadan conquest. The MSS. 
of tlieso works were discovered by j^lessrs. Biihler, Kielhorn, Bhandar- 
kar, and Peterson in the various librnries oC Western and North-West- 
ern India, both public and private, while in cliarge of the operations in 
search of Sanskrit manusciipts. The last number contains the Hara 
Vijfiya by Rajanka Ratnakar, so well described in one of the Bombay 
Reports. The PrdchUia Kdvyamdld Grant ha, published from Ahmedabad 
and Baroda, has issued twelve parts. It contains the works of Gujarati 
poets of great celebrity and popularity. 

While treating of the publications of philologidiil value in Bombay, 
the labours of Colonel G. A. Jacob deserve prominent notice. He has 
worked hard for eight ycai'S in preparing a complete concordance jef the 
principal Upanishads and the Bha^gavat Gita, entitled TTpanisluid Vdkya 
Kasha. The greatest activity in editing and publishing Sanskrit texts 
is to be found, as might be expected, in Benares, the centre of Hindu 
culture from the remotest period of Indian antiquity. The Pandit, a 
monthly paper edited by the Pandits of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
continues to be published. It contains many rare works of groat value. 
In the Benares Sanskrit series Messrs. Griffith and Thibaut are pub- 
lishing a number of philosophical works ; and in the Vijayanagaram 
series under the superintendence of Mr. Venis, who is now engaged in 
the publication I5)f the Nydya Kandali^ written by a Bengali Brahman 
in the 10th century of the Vikrama era, much valusfble work is done. 

Nor should I omit to mention the Ushd, edited by the venei*able 
Pandit Satyavrata Sama^rami, who has done so much for Vedio Litera- 
ture in India. The JIsluc is a Vedic journal, and it has already published 
a large number of small ;works bearing on the pronunciation, ^chanting 
and meaning of Vedic w^rds. • 
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Under this head we have a paper by Mr, C. H. Tawney, c. i. e., 
on some ancient Indian Methods of electing 
^HiBtory> Sthnology , Kings, published in the Proceedifigs of November^ 
, 1891 ; and another by Mr. W. P. Driver on 

some interesting Kolarian tribes of Ohutia Nagpur and the borders 
of Orissa, published in Part I of the Journal. There is also an interest- 
ing paper in the Journal by Dr. Waddell on “ Place and River Names in 
Sikhim,” in which an account is given of the different ethnic elements 
of the population of this tract, and the etymology and meaning of 
names derived from different sources are determined. 

In the Indian Antiquary we find papers by Mr. J. F. Fleet, C. r. E., 
on the Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya Kings, and on the computa- 
tion of Hindu dates ; by Major R. C. Temple, on the Barman system 
of arithmetic, a cumbrous system ’which, in a modified form, is still in 
vogue among Hindu astrologers all over India ; by Professor Kiel horn, 
an examination of questions connected with the Vikrama era, and a 
paper on the Saptarshi era ; and by Dr. Hoernlo, two paHavalis of the 
Sarasvati Gachchha of the Digambara Jains, — the first publication of 
a complete series of the Pontiffs of the Digambara section of the Jains. 
Thoi'e is also a series of papers on Indian folk-lore, by Gr. F. D’Pciilia, 
Pandit Natesa Shastri and Putlibai D. H. Wadia. Professor Biihler 
publishes a paper in Vol. V., Part 3, of the Vicmia Oriental Journal, on 
the origin qI the Gtipta Vallabhi era, in which he proves, against Fleet, 
that the Gupta era is not a Nepalese but an Indian era, marking 
the epoch of the accession of Chandra Gupta 1 1(» imperial rule. The 
Journal of the German Oriental Society contains several papers of value 
on Indian Subjects. 

The Tribes and Castes of Betigal, by H. H. Risley, c, i. e., c. S. ; 4 
volumes. — This extensive work, consisting of 4 volumes, gives us the re- 
sults of the ethnographic inquiry instituted by the Government of Bengal 
in the beginning of 1885. The inquiry was originally intended to extend 
to the whole of India, but ultimately it was not found possible to go be- 
yond Bengal. Mr. Risley, who was placjed in chai’ge of the inquiry, has 
succeeded in these volumes in bringing together what appears to be an 
exhaustive account of Bengal with refcircnce to the tribes and castes 
inhabiting it. In the first two volumes he gives an enumeration and 
description of them in alphabetical ordoi* in the form of a glossary. In 
the last two are put togethei* the tables of anthropometric data, on 
which Mr. Risley’s etiuiogi*aphic genersfiisations are based. These ho 
sets out jin the introduction tOithie first volume, and they form not the 

important or interesting part of his woyk. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are briefly those : Tho ^holo of India is inhabited by a 
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long-headed (dolichocephalic) race; the broad-headed (brachyceplmlio) 
race occurs only along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal, and 
^can hardly bo deemed Indian at all. In the long-headed race, however, 
two extreme forms can be distinguished ; one (the Aryan) has ,a 
straight, finely-cut nose, a long, naiTOw face, a well developed forehead, 
regular features, high facial angle, and fairly high stature ; the other 
(the Dravidian) has a thick broad nose, low facial angle, thick lips, wide 
and fleshy face, coarse and irregular features, rather low stature, squat 
figure and sturdy limbs. Between these two extreme types a large num- 
ber of intermediate groups can be distinguished, each of which forms for 
matiimonial pui*poses a shai*ply defined circle, commonly known (is a 
caste, beyond which none of its members can pass. If these groups are 
airanged in the order of their average nasal index, or the formula 
indicating the proportion of the length of the nose to its breadth, so 
that the caste with the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with 
the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it is found that this order sub- 
stantially corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence. 
Thus Mr. Risley arrives at the curious result, that it may be laid down 
as a “ law of caste organisation in Eastern India, that a man’s social 
status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.” Whether the 
two extreme types really represent two distinct races, as Mr. Risley ^is 
disposed to believe, or whctlier they do not rather i*epresent the two ex- 
treme points of differentiation of the same race under tliffering^ conditions, 
is a question which may be considered open to further research. Mr. 
Risley’s volumes are* published as a preliminary edition in orjjer to 
invite criticism with the object of supplying omissions and coirecting 
mistakes. Wo may hope that their accomplished author will soon be 
enabled to give us the second edition of his valuable work in its final 
form. 

Vedio Mythology by Prop. A. Hillebrandt of Breslau, .Is^ volume: 
Soma and Cognate Deities.^' (In German). — The author of this excellent 
book will be well-known to many members of our Society as the editor of 
the SankMyana SWauta Sutra in the Bibliotheca Indica. He has made 
the study of the Vedas his speciality, and in the present work he has given 
us not the least important results of his researches. The question of the 
identity and the name of the famous Soma plant hasHbeen long discussed, 
and still remains undecided. It will be remembered that at the time 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, the naturalist who accompanied 
it was instructed to make inquiries on the subject. JFhose inquiries 
would perhaps^ have been^ more fruitful, .if it had been possibly to place ' 
in his hands a brief abstract^from Sanskrit authors of all notices* -qf 
the Soma plant occurring in •them, leaving his mind unbiassed by 
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any theorieB. This want has now been supplied by Prof. Hillebrandt, 
and it should be a ^eat help in any futnre practical inquiries. Un- 
fortunately it now turns out that the oldest soureeSf the Vedas; afforc]^ 
uery little definite information ; but they show that the Soma was not 
the flower (hops) or fruit (grapes) of any plant, as some great authori- 
ties have thought, but young light-coloured shoots of a plant growing 
in mountainous places, whence they used to be brought down by traders 
and sold to the priests for fcheir sacrifices. For the latter purpose four 
small and deep holes were dug in the ground, forming a small square ; 
over these two wooden boards were laid to serve ^s “ sounding boards 
over the boards a red skin was spread, the hairy side uppermost ; on 
this skill the stones were laid with which the juice of the Son^ shoots 
was expressed by pounding. Sometimes a mortar and pestle were used 
instead of the stones. The juice thus extracted was mixed with water in 
a large vessel, whence it was afterwards poured into smaller vessels and 
mixed with milk or liquor. For libation and consumption cups were 
used. In the second part of his work, Prof. Hillobrandt treats of the 
mythological transformation of Soma and its cult. 

The CoTYvputation of Hindu Dates in Inscriptions, ivith General and 
Special Tables. By Professou H. Jacobi. — The substance of this work 
w^s originally published in the Indian Antiquary. It is now repub- 
lished, enlarged and revised, as a part of the JBpigraphia Indica. Tlie 
Vierification* of HinSu dates* is an intricate business. It is beset with 
difficulties of two kinds : one is caused by the strictly astronomical basis 
of the^calendar ; the other is due to the intricacy of the calendar system, 
which is further enhanced by the variety of usages adopted in different 
parts of India as regards some of the elements. Professor Jacobi’s 
work is a very successful attempt to reduce these difficulties to a mini- 
mum, and to all students of the epigraphical records of India, so many 
of which are dated, it is a most welcome contribution. 

The Badoefsy by Dr. Jul. Jacobs and J. J. Meijer. (In Dutch).— 
This book gives an interesting account of a small and very little known 
community of people living in the wilds of the western part of Java, 
— ^the “ Badoej’s,” as Dr. Jacobs spells their name. They are of parti- 
cular interest to India, as representing probably a su^ival of Indian 
Buddhism. Owing *10 the strict seclusion in which they maintain them- 
selves, very little has hitherto been known about them. Dr. Jacobs, 
as Sanitary Officer of the Dutch Bast Indian Legion, had special facilities 
of intercourse with them ; and his book ^ves us the first trustworthy in- 
formation on the religion, manners*and customs of this interesting little 
people. The Badoejs are said to have retired into the wilds of Western 
Java on the conquest of their country^by the Muhammadans under 
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Maulana Hasanuddin, in the early part of the 16th century. The princi- 
pal names of the Hindu pantheon are still familiar to them. 

^ It is in tlio department of Archseology and Epigraphy that the 
greatest activity is found. The EpigrapMa 
E]^graphy?^ /adwa is wholly, and the Indian Antiquary 

almost wholly devoted to it ; and numerous 
papers on these subjects appear in the Journals of all Asiatic Societies. 
Mr. Fleet, Professor Kielhom, Dr. Hultzsch, a§.d Professor Biihler have 
published roadings^of numei'ous copperplate grants and other inscriptions 
in the Indian Antiquary and the Epigraphia Lidica Amongst tlie papers 
deserving of special mention are the following : — 

(1) Prof. Biihlor’s papei’S in the Epigraphia Indica on “ Now Jaina 
Inscriptions from Mathura.’* These inscriptions have all been recently 
dug up by Dr. Fiihrer of the Ai’chceological Survey. They are of very 
high importance as affording genuine contemporary evidence of the 
Jaina traditions. 

(2) Prof. Biililcr has also contributed to the Vienna Oriental 

Journal a paper on ‘ Indian Inscriptions to be read from below.’ Dr. 
Hultzsch was the first to prove the existence of this curious class of in- 
sci'iptions. Prof. Biihler shows that some hitherto unintelligible inscrip- 
tions make sense if read in this way. . 

(3) The same authority publishes Contributions to the Explana- 
tion of the Asoka Inscriptions, in the Indian^ Antiquary and in*the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, 

(4) Prof. Kielhorn has a paper on “ Sanskrit Plays, partly pre- 
served as Inscriptions at Ajmere,” in the Indian Antiquary for June 
1891. These are two unique inscriptions of very great intei’cst, inas- 
much as they presexwc portions of two hitherto unknown dramas, and 
afford actual proof of the fact that Hindu kings composed poetry. One 
of the dramas is a composition of Vigraha Raja Dova, a Chohan Prince 
of the 12th century A. D. 

(5) M. Etienne Aymonier publislios in the Journal Asiatique of 

the French "Asiatic Society, a Study of the Ghame Inscriptions in the 
vulgar language of the ancient kingdom of Champa in Farther India 
(Annam). They date from the beginning of the 9th century A. D. 
onwards. • 

One of the most useful publications of the year is Dr. A, Fiihrer’s 
report on. “ The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the N.-W. 
Provinces and Oudh, described atnd arranged.** This is a goodly volume, 
425 pages quarto, publisl^ed by the Archfisological Survey of India. The 
information in it was partly collected by Dr. F^rer himself, partly 
reprinted by him from ^floreitt Oriental scientific journals, such as the 
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Joiinialfl of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Roj’^al Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain, the Indian Antiquary, It serves the useful object not 
only of putting on record a complete list, so far as they are known, of the 
antiquities and epigraphs of each district, but also of furnishing general 
informalion for the guidance of those who may have the wish and the 
leisure to interest themselves in the character and history of the places 
in which they live. 

Transfer of the Behax Collection of Buddhist remains to the Indian 
Miuseum . — A very important collection of Buddhist ^nd other Indian 
remains was made some yeai*s ago by Mr. Broadloy, then subdivisional 
officer of Behar in the district of Patna. This is the country, formerly 
known as Magadha, in which the Buddha lived and preached, and which 
is associated in the closest way with the origines of Buddhism. A 
suggestion having been made that the collection should bo transferred 
to Bodh Gaya, tlic Trustees of the Indian Museum appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the question. The Committee in the first instance 
deputed Babn Puma Chandni Mukharjea, an archieologist who had been 
recommended to their notice, to proceed to Behar and make a catalogue 
and descriptive list of the objects forming the collection. Prom his 
repori it w«as abundantly manifest, in the first place, that the collection, 
tl\p Buddhistic j)ortion of which Dr. Burgess had described as the 
largest in India, was of rare intei’ost and value to the historical student; 
aud in the Second, that it wa* exposed to serious risk from neglect and 
mischief, from the action of the weather, and from depredations, which 
had a\j.’eady wrought deplorable havoc. The Committee therefore strong- 
ly recommended that the collection should be preserved from further 
in jury by being transferred to the Indian Museum. On a representa- 
tion being made to him. Sir Charles Plliott, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, generously promised a grant of Rs. 5,000, partly to defray the 
cost of transporting the collection to Calcutta, and setting it up in the 
Museum, and partly to provide for the prosecution of further researches 
by Babu P. C. Mukharjea at Rajgir and Barragaon, two places in the 
neighbourhood, w^hich arc no other, if Genl. Cunningham’s identification 
be accepted, than Rajagriha and Nalanda, so well-known in connexion 
with tho history of Gautama Buddha. The Babu’jf* report showed 
how full these pldces wore of reruains of the highest interest, what 
damage had been done to them by tlie«action of the-climate and of men, 
aud how desirable it '.vas boBi to preserve permanent records of them, 
and to keep them from f uriher decay. "It is* a matter of congratulation 
that, .thanks to tho liberality of t^ie Lieutenant-Governor, this valuable 
collection of over 600 sculptures, Buddhistic, and Brahmanical, is now 
safely housed in tho Indian Museum, 'where !t is not only secure from 
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fui*ther loss and injury, but is mado pornuinontly accessible to the 
student of archaeology and of tho history of religions. A full catalogue 
oi the collection will be prepared as soon as Babu P. C. Mukharjoa returns 
from his present tour. . 

Site of the Bloch Hole of Calcutta . — During the year 1891 a con- 
sidcAtblo advance has been made towards accurately doieriniiung the 
topograpliy of Old Fort William, Calcutta, tho result of wliich has 
been to disturb tho accepted views regarding tho site of the Black ITole. 
Reports of these investigations have appeared from time to time in 
tho daily papers; but it seems desirable to give a permanent place in 
tho Proceedings of this Society to a short accomit of a discovery whi<!h 
we owe to the energy of our Philological Secretary, IMr. C. R. Wilson, 
to whoso kindness I am indebted for the following notes. 

Tho first attempts in this direction wore miido nino yeai\s ago 
by Mr. R. 11. Bayne, a member of tho Asiatic Society, who dis- 
covered nearly all tho foundation walls of tlie northern portion of 
the Fort, during tho erection of the East India Railway Olficcs in 
Clive Street. In February 1883, Mr. Bayne laid bofoj'o tho Asiatic 
Society tho results of his investigations. Unfortunately they sulfered 
under two disadvantages. In tlie first place, the portions of tins old 
building actually excavated were on tho nortliern and least interesting 
side of the foit. In the second place, Mr. Bayne had no proper plan to 
guide him in Ins conjectures as to the position and imture of 4:he remain- 
ing i^ortious of the fort. Tho investigations of 1891 have been carried 
on under far more favourable conditions. Availing himself of the op- 
portunity afforded him by tho erection of the New Government Tlfliccs 
in Dalhousic Square, Mr. Wilson has succeeded in discovering con- 
siderable remains of tho buildings on the south side of tho Fort, where 
the Black Hole and other places of interest were situated ; and he has 
had tho advantage of being guided in his excavations by a detailed plan 
of Fort William in 1753, a photographed copy of which w«as pricsented 
to tho Asiatic Society by Mr. T. R. Muni*o. The results of these investi- 
gations have been so successful that it has been found possible to di*aw 
up a plan of tho Old Fort, accurately showing its position with reference 
to tho modern Iwuscs now standing on or near its site, together with the 
main featui’es of its principal buildings. Mr. Wilson’s investigations 
began with the discovery of tho t^ue dimensions and position of the east 
gate of the Fort. The gate was found to bo much smaller than Mr. 
Bayne had conjectured it would, be. Its centre lies on the central lino 
of tho road in front of Writers’ Buildings, which has always been one*of 
the principal streets pf the cjty. In tho next place Mr. Wilson has 
traced out, as far as was possible, the main foatai*cs of tho factoiy within 
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tho Fort, in which were situated the apartments of the Governor. This 
was in its day one of the finest English houses in India. It consisted ^ 
a main building facing the river, with two wings behind at right angles^ 
t(i the main building. Almost all the foundation walls" of these wings 
have been traced out by excavations, and the position of the walls of the 
main building has been ascertained, although the walls themselves &)uld 
not bo traced out, as the site of the main building is at pi'esent occupied 
by the Government Opium godowns and by tho out-houses of the Custom 
House. Besides this, Mr. Wilson has endeavoured as f|ir as possible to as- 
certain the positions of tho south curtain, of the south-east bastion, and of 
that portion of the cast curtain whicli lay between the south-east bastion 
and tho east gate, together with the adjoining arcades and chambers. 
Considerable difficulty has been experienced in coming to any definite con- 
clusion on these points ; for, in the first place, tho Post Office covers tho site 
of the south-east bastion and the adjacent south curtain wall, and so pre- 
vents any extended excavaiions in this region ; and in the second 
place, the plan of the old Fort which has elsewhere proved to be 
extremely accurate, seems at this point to fail. Still, in spite of those 
difficulties, Mr. Wilson has been able to definitely fix the position of tho 
south curtain wall and of the throe parallel lines of arches within it, and 
to show that tmdition was right in asserting that tho old arcade and 
arches which still stand in tho Post Office compound were part 
of tho old«Fort. •The arckes of the south face of this arcade are 
what remains of tho first line of arches within tho south curtain, and 
the arches in the middle of the arcade are what remain of tho second 
lino ot arches. The foundation wall of tho third and innermost line of 
arches has been traced out for some distance. It was found in tho 
passage on the north of the Post Office. Starting from this .wall, or, 
what is practically tho same thing, from tho north face of the Post 
Office, Mr. Wilson has traced out tho oast curtain wall as far as tho oast 
gate, the inner wall containing tho chambers built against the curtain, 
and the wall of the piazza or verandah running west of the chambers. 
The Black Hole prison was one of these chambers ; but to fix its exact 
position it is necessary to ascertain, not merely tho positions of the cur- 
tain wall and the inner wall, which formed its eastern and western walls, 
but also tho positkn of the cross- walls which formed its northern and 
fiouthern boundaries, and divided it from the other chambers built 
against tho oast curtaiu. UufortunatiDly these cross-walls were run up 
with hardly any foUin.iation, and hence it is extremely difficult to trace 
their position. One such cros!|-Wtall has boei^ found at a distance of 
about 100 ft. from tlie centre of the east^gate^ and to the south of this 
there is another cross- wall which Mr* Bayne discovered in 1883, 
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wliich according to his theories must have been the north wall of the 
pHson. Accoixiing to Mr. Wilson this cannot have been the case ; be- 
^nge the space south of this oi'oss-wall is sliown by the plan of the : 
Fort to have b^n occupied by the foot of the staircase leading to tjjd 
south-east bastion. On the other hand Mr. Wilson thinks it quite possi-" 
ble tTiat this wall is the south wall of the prison. Mr. Wilson, however, 
still hopes to gain additional information concerning tliis and other 
points in the topography of the Fort by further excavations and by the 
examination of old^records. 

Discovery of the Bower MS , — I will now draw attention to the great 
event that has marked the history of the year, in the discovery in Kashgaria 
of the Bower MS., so called by Dr. Hocrale after Lt. Bower, who found 
and brought it to India. Of the history of this discovery wo have the 
following account by Lt. Bower. The MS., which is written on birch-bark, 

“ had been dug out of the foot of one of tho curious old erections just out- 
side a subterranean city near Kuohar.” These erections are described as 
being “ generally about 50 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage- 
loaf ; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crumbling 
away.” Dr. Hocrnlo reasonably conjectures that these erections are 
Buddhist stupas. Such stupas, he observes, often contain a cliambev 
enclosing relics and other objects ; these chambers arc generally n^'ar 
the level of the ground, and are often dug into by persons in search of 
hidden treasure. From such a 2 >ractically air-tight chamber, Dr. IToei-nlc 
think.s, this MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long before it came 
into Lt. Bower's possession ; and there is no reason wliy a bircji-bark 
MS., thus preserved from the chances of injury, should not endure for 
any length of time. 

Tho MS. was sent by Lt. Bowser to Col. Waterhouse, who exhibited 
it at the meeting of the Society in November 1890, but it could not then 
be deciphered. An account of its acquisition by the finder, together with 
facsimile reproductions of two leaves of the MS., appeared in the Pro- 
ceedi^tgs for that month. On Dr. Hocrnle’s return to India in March 
1891, the MS. passed into his hands ; and in the Proceedings for April 
Dr. Hoemle gave a preliminary account of the MS., w^hich ho Inul tlien 
ascoiiiainod to •be written in Sanskrit of a very archaic type. The 
detailed description of tho MS. was published in Nd. II of Part I of the 
Journal for 1891. In that paper Dr. Hocmlo minutely analysed tho forms 
of tho letters occurring in tho MS. ; and by a chain of arguments, the 
strength and lucidity of which are such as to compel tlia assent of every 
reader, proved that tho MS. was WTitten not in the S^arada character of 
Kashmir, as had been previously conjectured, but in the Gupta charac- 
ter^ a much earlier farm ; that Separate portions of it were written by 
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different scribes and at different dates ; and that the latest portion must 
be asci-ibed to a date not later than the second half of the 5th century, or 
say 475 A. D., while the earlier portion must be referred to a date half a 
century earlier. The Bower MS. is therefore the oldest fndian MS. yet 
discovered, and one of the oldest MSS. existing in the world. 

As to its subject matter, the MS. is composed of five distinct •por’- 
tions, of which the first and fifth are medical works, the latter merely 
a fragment. The second and fourth are collections of proverbial sayings ; 
and the third contains the story of a chfinn against snake-bite, given by 
Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jetavana. The following 
translation of the introductory lines of the first portion will be interest- 
ing : — “ Salutation to the Tathagatas. I am going to wiite an approv- 
ed compendium (of medicine) called the Navanitaka, based on the 
excellent system of the Maharshis as composed by them in olden times. 
Whatever is useful to men and women afflicted with vaiuous diseases ; 
whatever is also useful for children, that will all be declared in this 
book. It will commend ii self to those physicians ivhoso niiiids delight 
in conciseness ; but on account of the multiplicity of its presci-iptions, it 
will also be welcome to those whoso minds love many details.” After 
enumerating the contents of the several chapters (16), the preface con- 
cludes, — “ It should not be given to any one who has no son, nor to any 
oife who has no brother ; nor should it bo taught to any one wlio has 
no disciple.” . , 

Dr. Hocrnle has now transcribed nearly the whole of the IMS., which 
consists of 55 leaves, and has translated a large portiqji of it. In the forth - 
coming 3rd number of the Journal^ ho will publish “An Instalment of 
the Bower MS,” giving the text, and an English traiivslatioii (with notes) 
of its 5tli portion, consisting of five leaves and containing a fi'agnient of 
a medical work. He has succeeded in tracing some of the prescriptions 
given in the MS. to the Susruta, Chakradatta, and Vaiigasena — medical 
works still current. Some of the prescriptions are verbally identical. 

Dr. Hoernlc’s estimate of the ago of the MS. is confirmed in a 
striking manner by Dr. Biihler of Vienna, who, examining the question 
by the light of the account ^itind the facsimile plates published in the 
Proceedings of November 1890, came independently to^the same con- 
clusion as to its dat^ In the account which Dr. Biihler published in 
the July number of the Vienna Oriental^ Journal, he writes as follows: 

“ I trust that Dr. Hoernlo, the able and learned Secretary of the 
Society, will take tht? volume in hand and give us a full account of its 
contents. If the Society wishes ^to/endor a real and great service to the 
students of Indian Palaeography, it will publish photo-etchings of the 
whole volume. Evexy line of the MS. is ol the Ihighest importance.” 
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It would, however, have been beyond the means of the Society to 
caiTy out the work on so elaborate a scale ; and when this fact was re- 
j:)reaonted to the Government of Bengal, and subsequently to the Govern* 
ment of India, these two .Governments, by ^ joint aiTangemont, vei;y 
readily and liberally agreed to render the necessary assistance for tho 
editing and 2 >ublication of the MS. The Society will be glad to leaim 
that the Government of Bengal has relieved Dr. Hoemlo of his other 
duties during the whole time necessary for the completion of the work, 
while the Govoimyient of India has undertaken to defray tho consi- 
derable expenses connected with the i^ublication, including photographic 
facsimiles of every page of tho MS. For these services to scholarsliip, 
the cordial thanks of the Society and of all interested in the progress 
of Oriental research arc due to the Governments concerned. 

[Since the foregoing was sent to Press, Dr. Hoernle informs me that 
he has received a further communication on tho subject of tho date of 
the MS. from Professor Biihlor, who now intimates that ho is inclined 
to assign to the MS. an even higher antiquity than that already assigned 
to it, possibly by 50 or 100 years. Indeed, Dr. Hoernle himself has 
independently come to the conclusion, sineo writing his paper of Movem- 
ber 1891, that no part of the MS. can probably bo dated later than tho 
first half of tho 5th century. Dr. Biihler, I may add, in a second paper 
published in the Vienna Orieyital Journal, recommends Dr. Hoernlo’s 
“ able and elaborate argumentation ** to alUIndian epigraphists for most 
careful study, and describes it as “ by far the most important contri- 
bution to Indian e 2 >igi’aphy which has appeared of late.**] 

I may begin my rcmaiks under this head with the following extract 
from the Preface to an elaborate report on tho 
Numisma ics. progress of Numismatics in India from 1886 to 

1891, which was presented by Mr. Vincent Smith to tho recent Congress 
of Orientalists. This preface is republished in the Academy of Octo- 
ber 31st, 1891. After giving a very interesting description of the 
eleven classes into which ho divides Indian coins, with an account of tho 
chief discoveries under each, in which he quotes largely from tho Pro- 
ceedinys of this Society, Mr. Smith proceeds ? — 

“ I shall cfinclude by calling special attention to the disinterested 
labours of Dr. Hoernle, much of whoso valuable timd is taken up by the 
examination of the thousands ef coins which are poured in upon liim 
from all quarters. In his addresS for L889, the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal records the fact that during the previous year Dr, 
Hoernle had examined and reported upon more than 4,000 coins, of 
which vast number 2,460 ware noted in the Proceedings, In 1887 tlie 
same indefatigable worker exaifiined more than 3,200 coins.” 
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Dr. Hoemle informs mo that ho has exsunined and reported on about 
2,^000 coins since his return to India in March 1891, though only one 
among them required particular notice, namely, the very rare gold^upta 
opin of the “ Couch ” type, noticed below. Nearly all were sent to hiiu 
under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Mr. J. Bodgers* private collection, containing upwards of 8,000 &inS, 
has been purchased by the Punjab Dovomment for the Lahore Museum, 
— a great acquisition. Duplicates will probably be supplied to other 
Museums. Its special feature is the collection of Indian Moghul 
coiner, which is almost exhaustive. 

Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s valuable collection will probably, it is under- 
stood, be purchased by the Government of India for the Indian Muse- 
um. The special feature of this collection is the series of gold Gupta 
coins, which is unequalled in quantity and quality, containing upwards 
of 100 specimens, some unique and most of them rare ; e. gr., the gold 
coin of the “ Couch ” type of Chandra Gupta II, an account of which 
by Dr. Hoemle was published in our Froceedings for August. 

An important find of Roman coins was made near Bangalore in the 
course of the year. They number 163, all silver denarii of ten typos, 
belonging to the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and 
Antonia, mostly of the two first-named. All are of known types. A 
report on these coins has been given by Mr. Rico in the Records of the 
Indian Muswum, Calcutta, to which specimens of the coins of Augustus 
and Tiberius have been presented by the Mysore Government. 

The following work recently published by an , Honorary Member of 
our Society deserves prominent notice 

Coins of Ancient India from tJie earliest Times down to the Seventh 
Century^ A, JD . — By Major-Oeneral Siu A. Cunningham, k. c. s. i., c. i. b., 
B. E. 

This is a most welcome contribution from the greatest living autho- 
rity on Indian numismatics ; all the more so, as it treats of the more 
obscure classes of the ancient Indian coinage. The well-known and 
generally well-preserved coins of the Satraps of Surdshtra, and of the 
Gupta kings of Magadha,^ have been fully described in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^ the foimer by the late Pandit Bhagw4n Lai 
Indraji, the latter by Mr. V. Smith. But no one seemed to feel equal to 
the task of bringing together and ejassifying the numerous smaller 
classes of silver and copper coins, the ascription of which was obscure, 
and many of vphich were in a very indifferent state of preservation, 
Sir A* Cunningham alone poss()ssad the requisite knowledge and ex- 
perience ; and the long-expected work from his pen will, therefore, 
be most g^tetully welcomed by all nun^matists. It first explains, 
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in an introduction, the oriji'in of Tndiaii coinag^e, and its relation to that 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Phopnicia and Greece. It then doscnbes suc- 
cessively the so-called punch-coins, which may be as old as 600 B. 0., 
and the coins of Taxila, Odumbara, Kuninda, Kosambi, Yaiidheya, 
Panchala, Mathura, Ayodhya, Ujain, Eran, the Andhriis of South India, 
and Sfepal. These descriptions are illustrated by 13 j)]atcs and a map. 
It may be added, that the Icaimed author promises to publish a second 
volume, which will descidbe the coins of mcdiieval India, from 600 A. D. 
down to the Mnhaipmadan conquest. 

Mr. E. J. Kapson contributed “Notes on Gupta Coins” to “the 
Numismatic Chronicle, Part I, for 1891. The paper gives some addi- 
tions to Mr. V. A. Smith\s standard woi'k on tbo subject. The Indian 
Antiquai^y for September 1891 contained a paper by Dr. E. Hultzsch 
on the “ Coins o£ the Kings of Vijayanagar,” being tlio first attempt to 
give a eomploto list and description of these coins. 


I now turn to that department of your work which deals with the 
Natural Sciences. Of Part II of the Society’s 
Natural Sciences* Journal, which is reserved for papeis on these 
subjects, throe parts have already appeared during the past year, and 
the volume will be completed by part 4, which is now in the press 
and will shortly appear with the index and title-page for 1891. * 

In reviewing tho Zoological work dono^duriug the year 1891 , I have 
- - thought it sufficient to con lino my obsorva- 

^ tions to purely Indian communications, either 
from members of this Society throughout tlio country, or from fttlicra 
working in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

There is no longer much scope for ox‘iginal work among mammals, 
and I have only to notice tho issue of a carefully compiled Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, by Mr. W. L. Sclater, M. A., f. z. s. 
This catalogue includqs the orders from Rodent ia to Monotremata, and is 
really the second part of a catalogue commenced by Dr. Anderson and 
issued in 1881. Mr. Sclater has farther drawn up and published a List of 
the Snakes in the Indian Museum, dbud. has also contributed to the Society’s 
Jowmal a short but valuable paper, accompanied by a plate, on the Snakes 
in the Indian Museum. Five new species were desc^bed, viz ; — Ablahes 
Stoliezhm, Simotes Wood~Masoni, Za^ccys Tenasserimensis, Tropidonotus 
Pealii, and 2\ nicoharensis, • 

In the January number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, Mr. J. Wood-Mason and Dr. A. Alcock published tho first part 
of a most interesting ami useful paper on the results of the deep-sea 
dredgpngs made by the officers gf H. M. Indian Marino Survey Steamer 
“ Investigator ” during the season 1889-90. The materials dealt with 
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were collected in depths ranging from 90 to 1439 fathoms, and, iu the 
paper refeiTed to, were arranged in catalogue form, but no systematic 
details were given except in the case of Fishes and Crustaceans, . In the 
order Madreporia Dr. Alcock named and described throe new corals | 
two, GaryophylUa ephyala and Siephanotrochtts nitens, taken by the 
collectors on the “ Investigator,” and one, Bhizotrochus WorsleyS^pve- 
sented to the Indian Museum by Captain Worsloy. The type specimen 
of Stephanotrochus nitens is a very fine one. A complete list of 35 deep- 
sea fishes collected during that season is given, and includes 24 new 
species. Of the other classes noted in this part of the paper, it must be 
mentioned that the deep-sea UolothuHans were worked out, named, and 
described by Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, who published the results of his 
investigations in the Jonnial of our Society, Part II, No. 2. Dr, Walsh 
has described all the deep-sea forms obtained from 1887 to 1891, 
and notes two new genera and seven new species. In connexion 'with 
the study of JlolotJittriaus, I '\vould draw attention to a valuable trans- 
lation of a paper by Dr. Hubert Ludwig on the development of these 
creatures, which appeared in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
for December 1891. In the February issue of the above-mentioned 
Journal another portion of the paper by Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. 
Alcock appeared, and this is chiefly noteworthy on account of the new 
species of Crustaceans described by Mr. Wood-Mason, and for the very 
good original dra'sving of Nephropsis Atlantica c? Norm, which it contains. 
The March number contained a further instalment of notes on Grusta- 
ceans hy ^[r. Wood-Mason, the most interesting and important of these 
being the full and clear description of a new crab. Par ilia AlcockL 

To the Annals and MagazUie of Natural History for July, August, 
October, November and December, Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. Alcock 
contributed a series of papers sho'^ving the results of the “ Investigator ” 
deep-sea dredgings during the season 1890-91; and in the issues for 
July and August Dr. Alcock described fully many new bathybial fishes. 
In the October and November numbers Mr. Wood-Mason contributes 
further to the literature of the Crustacea^ and finally in the December 
number Dr. Alcock describes certain new star-fishes. These two authors 
liave also conjointly contributed a most impoi‘taiit paper to the Proceed- 
ings of the B>oyal Society, On the Uterine Villiform PapillsD of Ptero- 
platcea micrura and their j*olatiou to tiie Embryo, being Natural History 
Notes from H. M. Indi'in Marine Surrey Steamer ‘ Investigator,’ Com- 
mander R. P. Hoskyii, R. N., Commanding, No. 22.” To these nutrient 
villi, which are found in cei^tain selachian uteri, the authors have given 
iho name of trophenemnta, at once suggesting tjie part they play in rela- 
tion Jo the embryo, which is practically suckled in utero. I will com- 
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pleto this rough sketch of Dr. Alcock’s work during 1891 by rofemng 
tp, a paper contributed by him in March to the Proceedings of fJte 
Zoological Sociaty of London, “ On a Viviparous Bathybial Fish from tho 
Bay of Bengal, Saccogaster maculata,^* in which tho embryo is developed 
while still in the oviduct. The male of this species is provided with a 
distinct copul ntory orgsin, but there does not appear to bo any special 
modification of tho oviduct in the female. 

Tu the December Bidletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, I 
find an interesting paper by Mr. Wood-Mason on Clathrulina elegans^ 
Cienk., a pretty Protozoan, a specimen of which was discovered in tho 
Generars Tank by Mr. W. J. Simmons, an active member of the Micro- 
scopical Society. 

Outside this Presidency Mr. Alfred Gibbs Bourne, lecturer on 
biology in the Madras University, lias done some good w'ork dur- 
ing the past year, contributing papers to tho Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science on Naidiform OligochHa ; on M'egascolex ceruleus, 
Temid., found in Ceylon; and on Pelomy,ea viridis, a now species of 
JRhizopod discovered in a tank near the Presidency College, Madras. Of' 
Mr. Bourne’s papers the most important one is tliat on tho Naidifonn 
Oligochveta, 

The file of the Journal of the Bombay Natural Ifistoiy Society sho\^'S 
that its members have not been idle during 1891. Lieut. Barnes, f. /.. s., 
continues his notes on “ Nesting in Westem India,”" and his^lctierpress 
is accompanied by very trustworthy coloured drawings of most of tho 
eggs collected. Mr. A. W. Morris, f. z. s., contributes to the J<;|urnal 
an interesting paper on “ Abnormal Horns of the Indian Antelope,” with 
a plate. 

Turning to another branch of Natural Science I must not forget to 
mention that Col. Waterhouse has been continuing his observations on 
electro-chemical reversals of photographic plates with Thio-carhoniides, 
and has published notes in the Proceedings of this Society and in the 
Journal of the Photographic Society of India. 

The fascinating study of Indian Entomology has attracted a lai-ge 
number of workers during tho past year, and 
Entomology. , several interesting communications upon the 

subject have been read before this Society. • 

Among the publications of the year may be noticed : — 

(1.) Mr. Hampson’s elaborate monograph on tho moths of the 
Nilgiris, published by the Trustees of tho British Museum. In this 
work Mr. Hampson describes and figures about three hundred new 
species, the classification Joeing chiefiy based upon tho Indian Museum 
Catalogue of Moths. Tho figures ai^ coloured, and the work will -be a 
most valuable aid in the identification of species. 
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(2.) Pai*t IV of Mr. Distant’s monograpli on Oriental Gicadidee, 
published by order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. This partj^ 
which comprises about 42 species and is beautifully illustrated, brings 
tlie work down to the genus Cicada, which is the last in the ftoily ; i^ 
may therefore be hoped that the monograph will soon be completed. The 
Cicadidoe are a small group of insects w'hich attract some attention fti 
India on account of the species which sing so lustily in the still air of 
the Himalayas. 

(3.) The second part of Mr. Wood-Mason’s Catahgue of Mantodea, 
published by order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. This part, 
which is illustrated with two excellent plates, deals with nineteen 
species of Mantidm from different parts of the world. It includes 
descriptions of two new species from the Indian region. 

(4.) Parts 4 to 7 of Mr. Moore’s extensive woi’k on the Lepidoptcra 
of India. The seven parts of this book that have appeared deal alto- 
gether with 78 species of Euploeinae ; and the scope of the undertaking 
may bo gathered from the fact that, on the present scale, something like 
800 quarto plates and 2000 pages of letterpress of corresponding size will 
bo required for the description of the butterflies alone. 

(5.) Mr. Watson’s llesperidte Indiem (Vest and Co., Madras). 
This is a useful compilation of descriptions of Indian Hesperid 03 , which 
have hitherto been scattered over a number of more or less inaccessible 
publicatioi^. • « 

Numerous papers and reports on Indian Entomology have, as usual, 
appeared in the serials of the past year. • 

Ih the Journal of this Society, Dr J. H. Tull Walsh gives an in- 
teresting account of Sv>rno spiders which mimic ants. Mr. Dohei’ty 
describes a number of new and rare Indian Lyeseuidoo, besides contri- 
buting some valuable notes on the butterflies of the little known islands 
of Engano, Sumba, and Sumbawa in the Malay Archipelago. Mons. 
Bigot contributes the first part of his Catalogue of the JDiptera of the 
Oriental Region, and the Rev. A. E. Eaton furnishes a paper on the 
Ephemcridm of the Indian Museum. 

In the Scientific Memoirs hy Medical Officers of the Army of Lidia, 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh writes on the habits of certain fliaiwesting ants 
which he found at work both at P<x)ree and on the Maidan in Calcutta. 

In Indian Museum Notes, Lor«|, Walsiugham describes a new 
species of Tineidae which attacks tea in Ceylon ; Mons. Bigot describes 
a new fly which attficks melons in Baluchistan ; Mr. Maskoll describes 
some new species of Coeeidee whiqh attack teg- and other plants ; Mr. 
Moore and Mr. G. C. Dudgeon write on a new Psychid which attacks the 
SAl tree in the Darjeeling district ; Mr. Cotes gives a number of notes on 
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insects sent to the Indian Musenm as destrnctive to crops, with descrip- 
tions of new species by Messrs. Moore, Bnckton and Kerremans. In 
same periodical also appeal* reports by Mr. Cotes on the Wild Silk 
insects of India, on White Insect Wax in India, and on the Locusts of 
Bcmgal, Madras, Assam and Bombay j also a paper by the latc^Mi^* K. T, 
Atkinson on American blight. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Mr. Watson 
writes on some bntterflies of the Chin Lnsliai Hills ; Mr. Botham on the 
butterdies of the Central Provinces ; and Mr. do Nicovillo on now and 
little known butterflies fi’om the Indo-Malayaii region. Brief entomo- 
logical notes also appear by Captain Sage and Mr. Wroughtou, besides 
a reprint of a report by Mr. Cotes on the Locust of North-Wostorn 
India, which was out of print. 

Ill the Transactions of the Eniomological Society of London, Colonel 
Swinhoe describes a number of now species of moih.s from South India. 
Mr. Snellen gives a Catalogue of the Pyralidina of Sikkim, and Profes- 
sor Westwood describes an aphid which infests bread-fruit trees in 
Ceylon. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Mr, Kirby 
describes several new species of dragon-flies from Ceylon, and Mr. 
Elwos discusses the butterflies collected by Mr. W. Doherty in the Nag^ 
and Karon Hills and in Perak. 

In the Journal of the Llnnean Society cf Londmi^ Mr. Kirby gives 
a revision of the Forficulidao, and amongst otlier.s, ho describes some 
now species from India and Ceylon. ^ 

In the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Mr. Gab an des- 
cribes five now species of Longicom Coleoptera and three new Galerucidm ; 
Mr. Waterhouse describes five new species of Scarabaeida} ; and Mr. 
Warren three now species of Pyralidao ; all from the Indian region. 

In the Annales de la Societe Bntomologigue de Belgique are a series 
of papers on the Coleoptera collected by Moiis. Cardon, Missionary in 
Chota Nagpore. Of these Coleoptera, the Buprestidas are described by 
Mons. Kerremans, the Trictenotomidie and Ccrambycidao by Mons. 
Lameero, the Haliplid80, Dyfciscidas and Gyrinida 9 by Mons. Severin, the 
Cicindelidae by Mons. Flentianx, and the Elatcridao by Mons. Candeze. 
Mons. Forel also describes some new species of Iitdian ants ; Mons. 
Kerremans writes on a Baprestid«from the Indian Museum collection, 
and Mons. Haylaerts describes soilie new Indian Psychidm. 

In the Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Phih^ 
sophical Society, Mr. Cameron describes a number of minute Hymeno- 
ptera> some of them from .the Indian Museum collections. 

The oontribttiion to Indian Botany during the year under review 
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that possesses the greatest general biological 
Botany. interest is a striking paper by the late Dr. 

A. Barclay On the Life-history of a remarkable Uredine (Uromyce^ 
Gunninghamianus) published in the Transactions of the Linnean Society^ 
Vol. 3. HE^»rdly less interesting is a noteworthy paper by Dr. D. D. Cun- 
ningham, F. R. s., On some species of Choleraic Comma-Bacilli occurring in 
Calcutta^ published in Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army 
of Indioj Part vi. This latter periodical contains two papers on crypto- 
gamic botany by Dr. Barclay — on Two Autoecious CUcQfinata in Simla, and 
on Bhododendron Uredineie. 

The most important conti'ibutioiis to Indian Systematic Botany 
have been the completion of Sir Joseph Hooker’s masterly account of 
the Indian Orchidacece, in Part xvii (the opening portion of Vol. vi) of 
the Flora of British India ; and revisions by Dr. G. King, c. i. e., f. r. s., of 
great economic as well as systematic value, of the Indian MagnoUacece and 
of the Indian and Malayan species of Myristica, both contained in Annals 
of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Vol. 3, which has been issued dur- 
ing the year. In the Society’s Journal Dr. King has also continued his 
Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, a systematic work of the 
highest value. The part last published (No. 3) contains description of 
the species of Malvacece, Stercnliaceie and Tiliacece, A valuable contribu- 
tion to sj'^st'ematic botany during the year has been an account, by Dr. I). 
Prain, of ttie genus*6ro?/ipj^s^fem»na in Annals of the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Vol. 3. Dr. Prain has also contributed to the Society’s Journal, 
Part JI, descriptions of a species of Nepeta and of two species of Glypio- 
petalum. Sir D. Brandis has noted in the Indian Forester (Oct. 1891) 
the existence in Burma of a new species of Terminalia ; and Mr. H. N. 
Ridley has described four new oi*chids in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society. 

The most important contribution to Indian Phyto-geography during 
the year has been A Sketch of the Vegetation of British Baluchistan, with 
Descriptions of New Species, by Mr. J, H. Lace, of the Indian Forest De- 
partment, assisted by Mr. W. B. Hcmsley, of the Kew Herbarium. 
Dr. Prain has contributed a paper to the Society’s Journal, Part II, on 
The Vegetation of the Coco Group, and has also published in the Society’s 
Proceedings (Dec. 1B91) an account of a botanical visit to Little Anda- 
man and the Nicobars, wiili lists of plamts from two islands never before 
botanically investigated. 

The most important contribution to Indian Economic Botany for 
the. year has been the issue of •Vol. 5 of the Dictionary of the Bconomio 
Products of India, by Dr. G. Watt, c. i. e. The volume has been prepared 
by Dr. Watt, with tho collaboration of "Mr. J. F. Duthie and of Drs. J. 
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Murray and W. R. Clark, and embraces economic subjects, alphabeti 
. cally arranged, from L to 0. 

The Geological Survey Depai*fement continues to direct its attention 
* to economic mineral exploitation ; though geolo- 

Survey investi^ition is kept in fair progress. The 

• ^ very extensive area occupied by the' Dhtirwars 

(Transition) in the Anantapur, Bellaiy, Cuddapah, and Kurnool dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency has, for all practical or economic 
purposes, been full^ surveyed by Mr. Foote, and its position in the 
format! onal succession of India has thus boon brought into closer 
correlation with certain transition divisions in Central India and the 
north-west frontier of Bengal, particularly the Giaaliors and the Bija^ 
ivurs. At the same time, the associated ciystalline rocks of this region 
have been differentiated into two series ; tlie more foliated (or even 
schistose) sub-division of which can be connected with other bands in 
the Carnatic and Northern Disti*icts, the whole constituting a distinct 
newer sub-series in the crystallines of Southern India. The importance 
of this survey of the Madras 'gneisses becomes manifest when considered 
in the recent light thrown on their relations by the remarkable paper, 
“ Contrihxiiions a VeUtde de$ gneiss d pyroxene et des rocJies d wernerite,'* by 
M. Al. Lacroix, in the Bulletin de la SocuUe Fraxicaise de Mineralogies 
for April 1889 ; which gives the result of the first detailed microscopical 
work on the crystalline rocks of Ceylon ancU Salem. • , 

In Baluchistan Mr. Oldham’s work has been among the Cretaceous, 
Tcrtiaiy and Recent* formations ; the most interesting and important 
feature of which has been his recognition of a series of passage%eds, 
constituting his Dunghan Groups which he describes as probably re- 
presenting the gap between the Secondary and Tertiary periods in 
Europe. This is an important link in the chain of evidence already 
gained in Peninsular India and in Sind, regarding the occurrence 
of series of strata offering similar interpretation. His examination of 
the recent deposits in the valley plains of Quetta, Pishin and the Dasht- 
i-Bedaulat, in connexion with the interesting group of natural ai*te8ian 
wells at Quetta itseif, has enabled him to report on the mode of occur- 
rence and probable distribution of artesian waters in these valley plains. 

On the North-Western Frontier, the posting* of Mr. Griesbach 
with the Miranzai Force, and of Mr. Middlomiss with that of the Black 
Mountain Expedition, afforded Opportunities for some examination of 
the geology of those regions. Mr. Griesbach’s survey, has furnished 
material for a report which includes Bfotes on the Safed Koh and its 
skii'ting ridges ; ou the Geological Results of the Miranzai Expedition ; 
on the Geology of the Khaibar •hills ; and on the Petroleum springs of 
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Pannoba. The main featui*e in this repoiH;, of interest to geologists in 
Europe, is his discussion of the possible connexion of tlie Safed Koh with » 
the Hindu Kush system. He goes entirely against Prof. Waagen's ex- 
tended interpretation of the views of Prof, Suess, as giv’en in the fonner 
author’s latest fasciculus of the Salt-Bange Fossils {Palceantologica Indica 
Series XIII, Vol. IV, Part 2, Geological Results) ; concluding that the 
Safed Koh is distinctly not part of the Hindu Kush system, Orogra- 
phioally speaking, it differs in strike ; and structurally it is not ana- 
logous to the latter. The Hindu Kush contains, within its flexures, 
a series of marine miocone beds which take part in all the contortions 
and flexures which have affected the older rocks ; it therefore dates in 
its entirety from post-miocene times. On the other hand, within the Safed 
Koh system there is no marine formation interposed between the later 
niimmulitics (Murree series) and the Sivaliks. The elevation of this 
area was therefore finished, or at all events sufficiently so to form dry 
land, in miocone times, together with the ground north-east of it in the 
Himalayan system. The petroleum shows at Pannoba in Koliat are 
extremely poor ; and Mr. Griesbach’s examination of them does not 
lead to any prospect of improvement by drilling. 

In mineral exploration, the work of the Survey may be summarised 
as follows : complete localisation of the impoi'tant gold tracts in southern 
Thdia ; recognition of indications suggestive of the possible existence of 
lower Gopdwana • coal-meajiures under the Snpermatur group near 
Madras ; examination by boring of the Daltongunj coal-field in Bengal ; 
completion of the Darjiling coal survey ; a fairly promising survey of the 
oopp^r occurrences in Sikkim ; renewed examination of the Garo hills 
> coal ; coal and oil exploration in Baluchistan and the south-east slope 
‘ of the Takht-i-Suleiman on the Punjab frontier ; and continuation of 
^ the Mergui tin exploration with very favourable results. 

The Survey of India Department under Colonel Thuillier, n. e., 

again has a good record of geographical re- 

Survey of India De- at, i. a i f ± 

pwptment. connaissance, the total area of new country 

mapped on various scales during the Survey 

year 1890-91 amounting to no less than 103,426 square miles. This area 

includes portions of Persia, Baluchistan, the North-Western Frontier of 

India, and Upper Burma, and is exclusive of the area surveyed by the 

topographical and revcLiue parties of the department. 

Ujpper Burma , — Four columns operated on the Frontiers of Upper 
Burma during the season 1890-91, and were all 
plOT»Ss & ^7 bwsW detoohments. That 

under lit. Elliott proceeded from Bhamo along 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy io the confluence of its two main branches, 
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the Malikba and the ’Nniaikha, at about loO niilcB by land from Bhamo. 
Some rough, measurements taken here gave approximately 83,500 cubic 
|wt per second as the volumo of the ’Nmaikha or eastern branch, while 
inat of the Malikha or western branch was oiily 23,000, The tempera* 
ture of the water in the former was also found to bo 5° or 6® colder 
than that of the latter, from which it would appear that the ’Nmaikha 
receives more snow water than the western branch. The Malikha is 
navigable for boats when the water is low to Sardan, miles north of the 
GOiiduenco, and possibly much further, but owing to rapids tlio ’Nmaikha 
is only navigable some six or seven miles from the junction. The latter 
being wider and deeper than the Malikba, and having the greater dis- 
charge of water, may fairly be considei*ed the main source of the Irra- 
waddy. 

The expedition proceeded northwards through a dense jungly 
country to a hill known as Pumluni Pum, about 57 miles from tlio con- 
iluenco, but was unable to advance further. Prom this point Major 
Hobday was able to map in a good deal of the country along the course 
of the Malikha, almost to the Kanti country previously reconnoitred by 
Ool. Woodthorpo in 1884-85. The expedition then moved back to 
Pumwai and went eastwards to Sabaw on the Malikha, thence south 
along the right bank of tho latter to Kwitao, and then crossing the river 
reached tho ’Nmaikha at Lekennoi ferry, some 20 miles east of the 
confluence. From this point they marched Mailompum tcr Maingna, 
on the left bank of tho IiTawaddy. A second attempt was made to 
ascend the 'Nmaikha,H)ut it failed owing to the opposition met w^ili at 
three marches from Maingna. This river has been accumtoly mapped in 
from the confluence as far as ’Nsentaru, whoi*e it makes a sudden turn to 
the west after flowing from tho north. Beyond this point its gcnor-al 
direction is known to bo northerly, but the river itself is soon lost behind 
high mountains, and trustworthy information regarding its further coarse 
could not be obtained. No information of tho existence of tho Naungsa 
lake, which was reported to bo tho source of one of the branches of the 
’Nmaikha, was obtained ; and it appeared doubtful whether the river was 
fed by any large lake source, though it seemed probable that it had a 
large eastern tributary at a point several days’ joumey from the con- 
fluence. The Kantis refer to two rivers to their edst, called the Nam 
Tisan and the Namdu Mai or Phimg Mai. From the accounts given by 
the Kanti Shans of the position *of the latter river, about 45 miles to 
tho east, as well as from the similarity of the names and other points, 
there seems to be no question that*it«is tho ’Nmaikha in its upper 
reaches^ and is the eaatevti branch of the Irrawaddy. The Kanti Shans 
further state that there were twb other large rivers to be crossed before 
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roach ing China, and those would be the Lukiang or Salween, and the 
Laii Ts'angkiatig or Mekong. Littlo doubt therefore remains that the 
Lukiang is identical with the Salween, though there is so* far ng 
absolute proof of it. It is to be hoped that this will not long bo wanting. 

Major Hobday, who accompanied this party, succeeded in mapping 
4,300 square miles of hitherto unexplored country lying to the N. E. 
and E. of Bhamo. 

Captain Longe, u. e., and Lieutenant Gordon accompanied the 
columns which operated to the north and west of Mogaung, and succeed- 
ed in reconnoitring some 1,500 square miles of now country. The expedi- 
tion under Lieutenant Daly, which staHed from Lashio and visited the 
chief villages of the states on the eastern frontier of the Shan States, 
was accompanied by Cajitain Renny Tailyour, a. e., who during the 
march of tho column reconnoitred 5,250 square miles of unexplored 
country. This officer was enabled, at Meunglem and at Kenghung on tho 
Cambodia, to compare the results of his work witli those of M. Gamier, 
a French surveyor. These results agreed closely in latitude, but there 
was some difference in longitude. The Kyaington Chiengmai frontier 
mission under Mr. Archer was accompanied by Mr. Kennedy as survey 
officer. He succeeded in mapping 9,000 square miles of previously un- 
known country, lying chiefly to the north of that mapped during the 
previous year by tho Anglo- Siamese Boundary Mission. 

In addition to*the above special reconnaissances, the general survey 
of Upper BuiTua has been carried on by two parties under Captain 
Longe, R. E. and Mr. Ogle respectively, and the •outturn of their past 
season’s work amounts to 21,794 square miles. 

Baluchistan , — Geographical surveys on the J and | inch scales have 
been carried on by the pai'ty under Colonel Holdich, r. e., in the Zhob 
Valley, in Mokran, and on the Perso-Baluch frontier, tho total area 
amounting to 30,240 square miles. 

Persia. — Sub-Surveyor Imam Sharif Khan Bahadur was employed 
dm*ing the year on exploration work in Persia, and returned with the 
large total of 30,500 square miles of reconnaissance, on the scale of 8 
miles to tho inch. 

N.-W. Frontier . — Tho expeditions which operated <on the Miranzai 
border and in th6 Black Mountain country were accompanied by 
Captains Mackenzie and Wahah, r. respectively. In the former^ 
278 square miles were puiweyed on the' 1 inch scale, and 20 on the J inch ; 
and in the latter, 184> square miles on the 2 inch, and 360 square miles 
on tho I inch scale. . « « 

A party under Lieutenant Close, r.^e., hfibs continued the principal 
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. . triaiigalaiion in Burma along the North West 

Kai’en hills. Observations were taken from 
^ nine pnncipal stations, and the series was 

extended over a direct distance of 45 miles, embracing an area of 9CiP 
square miles. The selection and completion of thirteen princij^al stations 
in advance of tlie season’s completed work will allow of the employment 
of two observers during the current season, and the outturn of work will 
bo materially increased. 

During the ye^r tidal obseiwations w^ere carried on at 17 stations on 
the coasts of India, Burma and Ceylon. The 
O^erationif observatories at Madras, Coconada and Chit- 

tagong were closed during the year, while 
registrations were commenced at Trincomalee and Minicoy. 

The levelling operations of the year compiised three lines of double 
levelling, namely from Ilajkot to Dhasa and thence along the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal railway line to Bhavnagar, from Sauosra station on the same 
line to the Chachuda Temple near Salbet, and from Naydongri station 
along the north-eastern division of the (I. I. P. Railway to Bhusawul, 
and thence to M.alkhed station on the Nagpur branch ; in all 425 linear 
miles. 

Observations for latitude were cari*ied out by Lieutenant Lenox- 
Cony ngham, K. K., at seven stations, between 
Opera- pamllels of 12° and 15°56', situafed on the 
Madras Meridional Series of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The iiistiument used was a new zenith telesoojjje de- 
signed for the application of Talcott’s method — a system well known in 
America but not previously tried in India. The results prove that this 
instinment is very little inferior to the zenith sector, while it is not 
one-tenth of its weight. 

Photographs of the sun have been taken, as in former years, at 
the Trigonometrical Branch office, Dehra Dun, 
BMinoh which the sun was visible. The 

computing section of this office has carried on 
the work of the final reduction and publication of the results of the 
operations of tl»e Trigonometrical Survey. Volume XIV, containing 
the details of the triangulation of the S. W. Quadrilateral, has been 
completed, in addition to three synoptical volumes. Progress has also 
been made with the volumes dealing with eloctro-telegrapliic and tidal 
operations. , 

These have been canned on in Chittagong, Jalpaiguri, the Southern 
}iaraji;ha country, Gujarat and Rajputana, Mer- 
Sur- Baluchistan and the Himalayas. Forest 

Surveys were continued in Hoshangab^, Cen- 
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6ral ProrincoB ; in North Canara, and in the Poona and Thanna districts 
of the Bombaj Presidency; in Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and Madura 
districts, Madras Presidency ; in the Prome and Toungoo districts in 
l| 0 wcr Burma ; while now surveys were instituted in Jalpaiguii and in 
the Lansdowiie Cantonment. 

These operations have been continued in Chittagong, Tipperah and 
Jalpaiguri, in Bengal; in Garhwal and the 

cadastral Surveys. 

in the N.-W. Provinces; in 
Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang and Sylhot, Assam; in M^dalay, Meiktila, 
Thongwa and Amherst, Burma ; and in Poorco and Cuttack, Orissa. 
Traverse Surveys were carried on by two parties, one in Mandla, Central 
Provinces, and the other in three districts of Lower Burma. 

The work of the publishing offices of the Survey has progressed 
steadily, though there are no new publications 
Publishing Offices. special importance to note. A third edition 
of the 32-milc map of India, with considerable extensions in Baluchistan 
and Burma, is well advanced. Constant additions are being made to tho 
maps of the new country in Upper Burma and our S.-E. Frontier. The 
heliogravure process continues to make good progi'oss in the photogi‘a- 
phic office, and it is proposed to bring out the sheets of the new survey 
oj the City of Calcutta by its aid on a reduced scale. During the 
year a process of photo-block printing in half tones was introduced, 
and seems dikoly to* have many useful applications. 

There is nothing very special to record regarding Asiatic Geography 

^ during 1891 except Lord»Lamington’s journey 

other^® Geogra^phi?^^ ^ Toiiqnin, but nevertheless tho 

Explorations. year has not been an unfruitful one, and has 

been specially marked by the publication of 
somo of tho important results obtained during tho explorations in Central 
Asia that had been in progress in tho previous few years. Tho need 
for a more exact knowledge of our bolder lands on our own part is 
yearly becoming accentuated by the steady advance of our European 
neighbours on tho N.-W. and S.-E., and though there is reason to believe 
that the subject is receiving duo attention, it is to bo regretted that 
some of tho results which might be of scientific interest are not per- 
mitted to appear. ‘ 

Siam . — Tho Proceeduigs of the Royal Geographical Society contain 
a very interesting accoi’.ub by Lord Lamington of his journey through 
the Trans- Sal woen Shan States to Tonquin. Starting from Bangkok 
he pirooeeded to Chicng Mai, whm^e he joined<Mr. Archer, tho British 
Consul, who was then starting on an expedition to settle the frontier 
between the Shan States and Siam, &ad accompanied him as far as 
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Hbng Luk, Tlicn diverging to iho oast ho went on towozda Tonqtnn, 
through the Sipsong J*ana, passing tlirongh nearly 300 miles of hitiierto 
quite unknown country and reaching French Territory at Muang Jheng. 
Thence ho went to Iiai Chau on the Black River, which he descended 
by to Gho Bo, the higiiest point navigable by steamers, owing to 
a ^barrage of rocks. From hero he went down through an open fertile 
and thickly populated country to Hanoi. Ho was exceedingly well 
received by the French ofiBcers he mot ; and though his paper is entirely 
geographical, some .light is tlirown upon the unhealthy nature of tlie 
country and the difficulties the French have to contend against in set- 
tling their new possessions. It also shows how the French possessions 
ai'o being advanced towards the line of the Mekong. Lord Lamington 
found the greatest diffiercnco in salubrity and productiveness between 
the Shan States and the country he passed through along the Black 
River, the advantage being with the former. He mode a very careful 
survey of his route, and his complete map when published will bo a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of tliis part of our Eastern Trans- 
Frontier. 

Mr. James McCarthy, Supenntendent of Surveys in Siam, has 
fixed the longitude of various places in Siam by telegraph, among tiltem 
Luang Prabang (Pagoda), 102° 05' 66" E., and Korat (Court Kousej 
102° 06' 52" E. 

French Possessions , — The question of the navigdbility of the Mc- 
nam-Koiig (commonly but erroneously called the Me-Kong; its real 
name being the Nam- Kong, or River Kong — Jfc, an affix mcjtning 
mother) still continues to excite the interest of the French, with tJic 
object of developing trade with the country about its upper waters. A 
launch was to have been sent up with this object, but was unable to pass 
the Kong rapids. It has been found that a steamer service could bo 
maintained all the year through for that part of the river comprised 
between the junction of tho Se-mnn and the sea, and from July to 
January or February for the part lying between Luang Prabang and 
Kemmarat. Tho Siamese are also alive to tho importance of steam 
navigation on the upper part of the river, and are said to bo arranging 
for the transport^f a launch from Bangkok* 

The Comptes Eendus of the Paris Societe de Ghhographio contain a 
short account of an expedition made by Father Ouignard, a missionary 
in South Tonquin, to the upper of the river Ngan-Kha or Song-Mo* 
Ho started from Ka-chai with a military reconnoitring painty* The 
river was navigable for three days in junks, after which canoes had to 
be used and often had tq bo towed. At the mined village of Cua Kao, 
the Ngan Kha divides into the Nam Mo, going east, and the Nam Non, 
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going north. Father Guignard followed the former to Tu-do on the 
frontier of Tran Ninh, which although belonging to Annam, is occupied 
by Siamese. Here he visited the Meos, a tribe of Chinese origin who 
have fine cattle, fruit trees, especially peaches, and a very large andf 
productive species of maize ; but they are ruined by opium smoking. 
The wild Meos live on the top of the mountains. From Muong Xa tHe 
party followed the Nam Tam till it joined the Nam Non at Muong 
Lam ; then the Father went on up the Nam Non, which was a succession 
of rapids and waterfalls, to Hat Bo and afterwards* to the Muong Mat, 
to obtain the release of two Cliristian captives. He returned in boats 
furnished by the Muong Mat, most probably down the Nam Mat, to 
Muong Lam, and thence ho proceeded to Ka-chai via Kanh Trap. 

Under the superintendence of Captain Bauchet now maps of the 
French possessions in S. E. Asia arc being prepared at Hanoi, (1) in 
40 sheets on the scale of 1 : 200,000, (2) a reduction of the above map 
on the scale of 1 : 500,000, and (3) a general map on the scale of 1 : 
1,000,000. The maps are printed in colours. 

Eastern Tibet, — ^In the Proceedings of the B, G. S. Mr. A, E. Pratt has 
published a very interesting narrative of two journeys from Shanghai 
and Hankow, made in 1889 and 1890, to Ta-Tsien-lu on the eastern 
l^orders of Tibet. In the course of the second jouimey he visited Mount 
Omei, 11,000 feet high, and a Buddhist })laco of pilgrimage of great 
sanctity. -Here he “several times witnessed the phenomenon known as 
the “ gloiy of Buddha.” Mr. Pratt was engaged in collecting natural 
histojjy specimens, and the paper contains infornmtion regarding many 
new plants, &c., found. He met Prince Henry of Orleans and M. 
Bonvalot at Ta-tsien-lu, and it was by Mr. Pratt’s instrumentality that 
the collections made by the Prince were safely despatched to Europe. 

A full account of Mr. Bockhill’s journey fi^om China in the direction 
of Lhasa, noticed in last year’s address, has also been published during 
the year. 

Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan, — ^In the Iswestia of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, the brothers Grum-Grjiniailo have given an account, 
with a map, of the results of their expedition to the Tian Shan oases. 
This account has been translated by Mr. E. D. Morgan,* and is published 
with the map in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, The 
route taken by these travellers was noticed in last year’s address, and their 
observations and coll'.etions are now being worked out. An examination 
of the hypsomefcrical observations made by Major-General Dr. von Tillo, 
has revealed the existence of a depi^ession in the hollow between the Tian 
Shan and the Choi Tau range of the Altais near Lukchin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tuifau, from which it woulS appear that Lukchin is about 
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164 feet below the level o£ the sea, with an approximate error of 
± 82 feet. To connect this point with a series of levels, to found a ixieteo* 
rological station there, and ito take pendulum observations, would bo 
objects of the highest scientific interest ; and Major-General von TilW 
proposes to visit the spot and investigate this remarkable depression, 
whick was observed by Colonel PievtsofE as well as the brothers Gruin- 
Grjimailo. Another point of interest, as reported in the above account 
of these travels, is the existence of Uighur ruins at Syngym, 
an oasis in the Tingo-tau mountains, where it is said that gold and 
silver things, copper vessels and censers, <fcc., are found ; also of Uighur 
waitings, which are frequently found with grains of wheat in a particu- 
lar kind of earthenware vessels ; as well as leaflets with inscriptions 
on them, enclosed in horn and wooden boxes, but so brittle that they often 
fall to pieces on being handled. These last seem to bo specially in- 
teresting in connection with the birch-bark MSS. found by Lieut. Bower. 

The same account gives notes on the large Natural History colloc« 
tions formed by the brothers, amounting to about 13,000 specimens, 
which are now being worked out, the Russian Govommoiit having voted 
a sum of 24,000 roubles for publishing the work of Gromchevski, 
Pievtsoif and Grum-Grjimailo. 

Further accounts of the explorations in the neighbourhood o£ tlua 
Astyn Tagh Mountains, made by Colonel PiovtzofE*s expedition, have 
been published. The expedition returned tb Russia fast March, having 
made a topographical survey of 6,000 miles, and 60 determinations of 
geographical positions^ besides magnetic and other observations. JPhoy 
have also gathered vast geological, botanical and zoological collections, 
about 40 camel loads. 

From a paper read before the Geographical Society of Berlin by 
Herr L. Conradt, who accompanied Gromchevski as naturalist, it would 
appear that Chinese Eastern Turkistan, a region about 320,000 square 
miles in extent, is really a desert, except about the river system of the 
Tarim, where there are cultivated oases. The tyrannous government of 
the Chinese is likely in case of a revolution to give way to the Russian 
dominion, which is popular among the Muhammadans of Central Asia. 

Russian activity in Conti*al Asia has been sustained, and further 
advances have been made. Under the leadership of Oapt. Bachowski, an 
expedition left Samarkand in May, with the object of exploring routes in 
the Pamir and the passes over the Hindu Kush into Kafiristan, supple- 
menting Gromohevski’s work. This party claimed iho Pamirs as 
fc Russian territory and warned ofE our*EiigliBh explorers. 

M. KatanoJS was e^^loring in the Tian Shan, principally in the 
interests of ethnography, and whs to spend the autumn in Turfan and 
the winter in Kuldja. 
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M. Dutreail de Bhiii% the author of an exhaustive monograph on 
Central Asia, has, at the instance of the Frencdi Acadcony, undertaken 
a scientific exploration in Chinese Turkiatani accompanied by M. Ore* 
aard, a student of the School o£ Living Oriental Languages. At the 
last news he was at Khoton and would wiu^r there. He had made 
meteorological and astronomical observations on his way, and had ac- 
curately determined the position of Khotan astronomically, as 37® 6' 35'" 
N. lat., 79® 63' 15" B. long, from Oreenwich, and 4639*191 feet above 
sea-leveL He had also been exploring the country about Eeria and 
Polu, 

Mons. J. Martin, whoso journey was noticed in the Address for 1890, 
appears to have met with many misfortunes. An attempt to proceed 
from Sutscheu from east to west along the northern slopes of the Altyu 
Dagh to Lob Nor, which might have settled the question of the exis- 
tence of the lake, failed owing to his being unable to obtain guides. He 
was obliged to make a detour across the Gobi, and proceeding md 
Hami, Karashar, and along the Tarim to Lob Nor, and then along the 
Cher Chen river, he arrived at Cher Chen on the 20th June and returned 
to Russia. 

Accounts of their adventurous journey through Asia have appeared 
from the pens of Princo Heni'y of Orleans and Mons. Bonvalot. The 
Btdletin de la Socidte de Qeographie contains a short account by tho 
Prince, illustrated by an eicollent map. A complete history of the 
journey by Mons. Bonvalot has been published under the title of “ Paris 
d Tib^t," and also an English translation of it. 

In the Zeitschrift der OeselLfilr Erdkimdezu Berlin^ Dr. G. Wegener 
has very fully discussed tho orography of the Kuen Lun range, which 
has a longth of about 2,390 miles with a maximum breadth of about 500, 
and may be roughly estimated to cover 425,000 square miles. He 
also discusses tho geology of the Euen Lun and surrounding regions, 
and tho observations of Richthofen, Locay and other ti^avellers. Tho 
paper is illustrated by a map continuing much that is new, and accom- 
panied by a tracing showing the routes of travellers in Central Asia. 

The Proceedings B, 0. 8. for July, contain a very interesting paper 
entitled, “ Onr present knowledge of the Himalayas, ’’‘by Colonel H.O. 
B. Tanner, late of tne Survey of India, an officer who probably knows the 
different parts of the Himalaya mountains better than any other. 

Under the auspice s of the Rc^al Geographical Society an expedi- 
tion has been atTauged for to explore the high peaks and glaciers of the 
Kara-Koram. It will be under Mr. W. M. Conway and ihe Hon. 0. O. 
Bruce (5th Ghirkbas), who will be accompanied by Mr. B^nstein, a 
practised Alpine climber, Mr. McOonoiok, an artist, and i(^|||||||b» guide. 
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They propose to mtake tho Baltoro glacier in Baltistan their centre of 
operations at first. 

• The Proceedings E. G, iS. contain an account of Major General T. E. 
Gordon’s journey from Teheran to the Karun and Mohamrnh ; and also 
a, paper hy Mr. C. E. Biddulph of his joiu*noy in company with Capt. 
Vaughan across the westem portion of the Great Persian dosci’t, rid tho 
Siah Kuh mountains and tho Darya-i-Namak, in which he shows that 
what is called the Great Salt Desert is not salt throughout ; that tho 
deposit known as •kavir is tho samo saline efflorosconce found in Sind 
and the Panjab ; and that the Darya-i-Namak, or sea of salt, is an 
instance of a salt formation quite distinct from tho ordinary kavir. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine contains an account liy Captain 
A. C. Yate of his journey to Taskont, and is accompanied by a very 
useful orographical map of Central Asia. 

In tho same Journal, for March, Mr. J. G, Bartholomew gives a very 
valuable list of published maps of Asia, with a map showing the extent 
and value of tho geographical surveys. Out of 17, 250,000 square miles 
only about 750,^00, or ono twenty-third, arc absolutely unexplored. 

Dr. J. Burgess, c. i. e., has a paper in tho samo Journal on “ Map- 
ping and plaeo-namcs in India,” in wdiich lie draws attention to tho 
correct representation of place-names in maps, and to tho necessity foi* 
an index of geographical positions — a want which measures arc now being 
taken to supply, though it must necessarily be a work of time. 

In tin’s brief and imperfect review of the scientific and litcraiy work 
of the past year, done by workers both in and 
outside of India, enough will, I trust have liecn 
said to show that considerable additions of high 
interest and value have been made to our knowledge of Indian subjects 
in many departments. No doubt it is ti-ue, and tho complaint has actual- 
ly been made to this Society, that mo.st of the papers contributed to 
tho Joiminl possess little interest except to specialists in their particulai* 
lines, and are not attractive to tho general reader. This cannot be 
denied, and indeed the fact constitutes tho very reason for our existence. 
We are here, as a Society, for tho purpose of advancing tho bounds of 
knowledge in different directions ; and though articles of popular in- 
terest are freely admissible into 04 ir pages, we have to march in lino with 
scientific workers in the Asiatic field all over t]^ world ; and if wo arc to 
retain our position, our contributions to tho general sui^ of knowledge 
must -keep pace with tha progress oSrosearcb, in other words, must bo 
for the most part abstrus^ and, technical. I may add, on this point, that 
there is ciJK&irection in which members of our Society can very usefully 
preonote lipinterestB, The Library of the Society is intended, not 
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merely for reference within tliese walls, but also for the use of members 
living at a distance, who are entitled to take out books subject to certain 
necessary (and not very onerous) conditions. A valued member o^ tlie^ 
Society, himself a worker in the field of anthropological inquiry, has 
taken the trouble to specify a number of books which he wished the 
Society to pi’ocure in order to assist him in his own investigations, if 
other members, working in different fields, would help the Library Com- 
mittee with similar suggestions, the effect would be to increase the value 
of the Library for practical pui*poses and its usefulness to members ; and 
the Council would, I may safely say, be very ready to meet such sugges- 
tions so far as it lay within their means to do so. 

In his Annual Address last year my predecessor, Mr. Beveridge, 
threw out a suggestion that, instead of monthly meetings at which .sub- 
jects of all kinds were discussed indiscriminately, we should have separate 
fortnightly meetings for the discussion alternately of literary and archoeo- 
logical subjects, and of those relating to the Natural Sciences. Mr. 
Beveridge observed that “ under the present system, only about half of 
the audience is interested in any paper that is being read. .As a rule 
the zoologist does not care for inscriptions or coins, and &io numismatist 
or philologist does not care for animals or plants.” This suggestion 
has since been repeated ; but so far as I could understand the 
general sense of the Society, it was rather to the effect that the pixi- 
posal left' out of sight thiit considerable number of members wlio, 
without being specialists in any subject, took a general interest in all. 
These arc the membei’s whom we wish to attract to the Society, in the 
hope that some of them may be stimulated, by what they see and hear 
at our monthly meetings, to devote themselves to some branch of inquiry, 
it may bo scientific, or it may bo litei*ary, wliich may from time excite 
their interest. Nor do I think that the restriction of interest to one 
branch of knowledge or the other is, even among specialists, so ab- 
solute as is sometimes supposed. If so, it would bo hard on such 
members to compel their attendance at two meetings whore one has 
hitherto sufficed. 

Gentlemen, I bog to offer you my cordial thanks for the honour 
that you did me last year in electing me youi* President, and for the 
patient attention with which you have listened to this address. 

The President announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election* of Office-Bearers and Members of Council to be as fol- 
lows ; — «• «! 

President, • « 

Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, K. C. I. E., M. A. 
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T’ ice- Presidents. 

J. Wood- Mason, Ksq. 

A. Podlcr, Esq., P. C. S. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq., B. A., C. I. E. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

C. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 

Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

C. Little, tlsq., M. A. 

Pandit HaraprasM Sliastri, M. A. 

Dr. W. King, B. A. 

Other Members of Council. 

Dr. A. Cromhio. 

Bahu Pratapachandra Ghosha, B. A. 

L. do Nicuvillc, Esq., F. B. S. 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 

C. H. Tawiioy, Esq., 0. 1. E. 

Dr. Mjilicndralal Sarkar, C. I. E. 
p]. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Hon. Justice Amir Ali, C. I. E. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, F. R. S. • 

Colonel J. Waterhouse, B. S. C. 

Pandit Mahoischandra Nyayaratna, C. I. E. 

The meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. 

Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, K. C. I. B , M. A., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-five presentations wore announced, details of which arc 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for and elected *an Ordinary Mem- 
ber * — • 

O. Q'. Arthur*, Esq., fc. S. 

The following gentlemen aro candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — ^ , 

Hon. Raja Oodaypratab Sin^, Raja of Bhinga, Oudh, proposed by 
J. Woodburn, Esq., C. S., seconded by O. Little, Esq., M. A. 
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Babii Gopal Ballabh Dag, M. A., proposed by Bdbu Man Mohan 
Chakravarti, B. L. seconded by C. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 

Prof. Nrisiriiha Cli under Mukerjeo, Calcutta, proposed by the Hon. 
gir A. W. Croft, seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw *Yrom 
the Society : — 

Kumar Sarat Chandra Singh. 

The Secretary reported the death of Sir G. B.«Airy, K. C. B., an 
Honorary Member of the Society. 

Baba Sarat Chandra Das read a short note on the origin of the 
Tibetans. 

The origin oI’- the Tibetans. 

{From Tibetan tvorhs.) 

Tibet was known to the early Indians by the name of Himavata, 
{Khawa*chan in Tibetan) under which appellation it also occurs in the 
Mahabharata. During the reign of King Asoka, the country to the north 
of the Himalayas was first explored by hisgcnertols and called Himavata. 
Buddhism rajndly spread there and gained much importance on account 
of the learning of its teachers. In the schism which took xilacc after the 
second Cauiicil in Buddhism, the name Himavata was given to the school 
that prevailed in Tibet. The Chinese pilgrim Pahian visited the head- 
quarters of the Himavata school in Western Tibet which, in vulgar 
language, was called Hima-desa, e., the snowy country. In the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, the first Tibetan who came to Magadha to 
study the art of writing was called Sambhota, th(3 excellent Bhota. Prom 
that time Tibet has been known to the people of India by the name of 
Bhot or Bhota. Hence the general epithet of a native of Bhot wa.s 
Bhotya or Bhotia. Tlie Tibetans, when the art of writing was first 
introduced in their country about A. D. 630 to 034, endeavoured to 
reproduce the name Bhot in their language with the newly formed 
Tibetan character b, o and d, i. c.. Bod, the litoral meaning of which is 
to call or invoke. But in the Tibetan language the. letter B is pro- 
nounced as p and the last cousouant of a word is seldom or very im- 
perfectly pronounced. Hence tlie neme written as Bod becomes in 
pronunciation Pb.* 

The nam^.hy wl.ich Tibet is known to the Tibetans is therefore 
P5. *The name Tibet by >vhich Marcopolo designated the countiy, seems 
to have been the corruption of “ Tu-bo6[f** tho epithet by which the 

* In tho history of Sikkim the name Tnhota Narsndra (Tibetan king) appears 
to be the principal designation of the first Maharaja of Sikkim who came from Tibet. 
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country was known to the Turks and Tartars. In the Travels of Soly- 
man the Arab merchant, which, according to Reinand, was published in 
850 A. D., the name Tibet was first mentioned. The Chinese name for 
t?io whole country is Tuf<an. From an inscription on the Boring mono<% 
lith of Lhasa dated 822 A. D., in Chinese and Tibetan character, the 
uflfmo Bod is written with the Chinese initial Fan. Hence it appears 
that the Oliiuese name Tufan is the same as Tubod which is still the 
Mongolian name for Tibet. The name Woitsang applied to Tibet by ^ 
the Chinese is compounded of the two names of the two principal pro- 
vinces of the country, ric., Wu and Tsang, The names Hsi-Tsang and 
Hsi-fan (in which hsi = west) are also indiscrimmately applied to the 
country by tlio Chinese. 

The name Alakavati by which Tibet is also known to tlio Indians 
may be traced in the term Clianglo-chan by wliicli tlie part of tlic province 
of Tsang, lying to the north of the Gliomo-Lhari and Kaug-chan Juuga 
mountains, is designated. The Tibetan word Changlo-chan (in which 
Ohanglo=Ahifc<t and Chan = rati) signifies Alahivati or the place where 
men and \vomon w'uar flowing or braided locks. Tlio custom of wearing 
the Ohan^o exists, even now, as it existed before, in Tibet. There 
the men wear only one plaited tail while the women enjoy the privi- 
lege of braiding their flowing hair into two. Tibet was for this reason 
designated Alakavati by the Indians, though the Tibetan ocpiivaloiit 
of that name was applied were to a part of Tsang by the Tibetans iheui- 
selves. The grove of Changlo-chan situated on the river I^iinaln with 
its attractive scctiaryf forms an important landmark to travel lers*wlio, 
proceed to Lhasa from the south, via Qyan-tcho. 

According to -Sum-pa the great Tibetan Historiogi*a[)licr and also 
the early records of Tibet, it is moutioneil in certain Chiueso histories 
that the people who inhabited the Arj^a-bhumi, the blessed land of the 
Hsi-thian (western heavens) originated from the gods, the people of 
China, the flowery country — sprang from the dragon, the offspring of the 
heaven and the earth, the Mongolians originated from the demons and 
last of all the Tibetans descended from the Yakshas, a kind of mischief- 
making demigods. The Hindus I’egarded the Saki-Tartars and the early 
Persians, who w'o^shipped the Ahura (Asui'a) and lived at the foot of 
Meru, t. e., about the Parapomisns* mountains as tho*descendants of the 
Asuras who waged war on Indra, 4ho Emperor of India and his nobles. 
Tho Hindoos designated the Tibet&ns by the name of Huna and Gana 
or tho legions of Kuvera, tho god of wealth. From the internal evidence 
of the olassical wrifi^ngs oithe Hindoos, it appears that tho spccifi? de- 
signation whicB they had for the Chinese really signified the Tibetans. 

* I'ara and apa^Kishad monntaiu. 
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In the passage of the Udyoga parva “ Bajindhcha Sahasrani Chinade^d- 
bhavdnicha the Tibetan pony was evidently referred to.* 

In the Buddhist work called Samhhara Samvdra Tibet is men- 
•tioned as one of the 24 abodes of the celestial nymphs, where sages still 
in their human shape, resided in peace. Even when Buddha preachpd his 
doctrine in India, there lived, in the country of Himavata men, who by 
the dint of their moral perfections, were able to achieve wonders. The 
place where these intellectual giants, male and female, called in Tibetan 
Pah-vo and Pah-mo lived, is conjectured by the Instorians of Tibet to 
bo the district of Pha-bonkha near Lhasa. The Mahabharata also tells 
us that the sacred abode of the divine sages was a place in Himavata 
called Paraloka, beyond the snowy Himalayas, where to the holy brother- 
hood there was immunity from disease and the troubles of a worldly life. 
The author of the Surya Siddhanta called this country by the name 
of Siddha-pura, the land of perfection and accomplishment, and the 
description that ho has given of the place tallies with that of the Maha- 
bharata. ^ 

The name Pur-gyal by which Tibet was called in early times, as 
may be gathered from Pon, as well as old Buddhist works, may have 
been derived from the name Para loka where loka means world and gyal 
•(dominion) . Pur in Tibetan means “ the dead.” Hence Para loka, the 
future world, ma^ bo brought very near to the meaning of the name 
Pur-gyal? * 

The legendary accounts of Tibet as preserved in the JDehtJier Nonpo 
and ^ther works give different stories about tho*origin of tlic Tibetans. 
It is said that in early times a race of people called ISToi-jin, 
i. e., the mischief-makers inhabited the country. Though they wore rich, 
having in their possession precious stones and metals, yet they used to do 
mischief to each other and to live in a state gf continual warfare. So 
late as the first century ]^. C. twelve Noi-jin chiefs are said to have parti- 
tioned the country among themselves, a few years before the Indian 
prince Nyah-thi-tsanpo visited Tibet. The tradition about the Tibetans 
as related in Gyalrab and other works which is credited by the people 
at large ab the true sloryt of their origin, is both interesting and 
curious. A certain monkey, having gone to Tibet, •lived in a solitaiy 

* In the early records of Tibet, it is montioiied that the Chinese language was 
called Nagdbhaaha by the Indiana, while Sljbnskrit was called the language of the 
gods $ and that the people who traded with India, coming from beyond the seas 
witKsndi commb^tieB as satin (ohinlii|i inka), camphor porcelain, &o., were called 
the #0^0$. From this, it, appeare, that in olden times thedmerqhants, who coming 
from the direction, of the Indian Ocean used tp trade with In^a, were no other 
people than the Chinese. These Naga merehants had settlements at Pdtaliputra 
and other great centres of trade. 

t Some identify this monkey with Hanamana the hero of the Ramayana. 
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cayem, of a dark brown rocky cliff. There he meditated in peace on 
* the moral perfections of the saints. Once, while ho was engaged, in 
i|^editation, an Amazonian woman, Baksliasi, in the garb of a beautiful 
maiden, came to see him. The saintly appearance and character of the* 
mpnltey ravished her mind, in consequence of which she paid him fre- 
quent visits. At last she opened her mind to him and entreated him to 
accept her as his companion. At this, the monkey who being tired of 
the world had besought himself to the solitudes of the Himavata, 
become very much*embarrassed. When the woman again approached 
him with the same prayer, ho replied ; “ I am a devotee of Aiya Lokes- 
vara and have taken tho vows of purity. How is it possible for me to 
enjoy your company ?” If you permit mo to servo yon, said the woman, 
your purity will increase, but if you do not allow me to bo your wife I shall 
put an end to my life and thereby make yon tho cause of my death. 
So saying she made him a profound salutation. Seeing his monkey lioli- 
ness unmoved she fell prostrate on the ground and with tears flowing from 
her eyes thus implored : — “ Oh prince of the monkeys, do vouchsafe unto 
this suppliant woman your mercy and love. At length tho kind-hearted 
monkey moved by compassion, proceeded to tho sacred hill of Po- 
tala on the top of which stood the mansion of the divine saint Lokbs- 
vara. Arrived at tho gate he thus invoked him : — Oh thou, merciful* 
Lord, Protector of tho world, accept my prayers. Since becoming a 
devotee of thee this humble monkey has bee*ii keeping his vows just as 
one preserves his life. While I was engaged with my sacred duties in 
a solitary cavern, a maiden of unsurpassed beauty came to see#me. 
She docs not leave me alone. By her constant attendance upon me, 
my vows are about to be broken. At this critical time, command mo, 
Oh saint of saints, how to behave.” To this a voice from heaven repli- 
ed ; — Take her for your wife. A second voice from the saintly goddesses 
Tara and Bhrnkuti said ; That is excellent, that is excellent. Then 
the patriach monkey and the woman lived as husband and wife and in 
course of time they got six children. These being of mixed origin, 
partly resembled their father and partly their mother in the inward and 
outward features. In their traits of character they differed much from 
one another. Th^pajfl^rch kept them fora period of three years in the 
forest called the grove of peacock’s assembly. Tfien more children 
were bom. They lived upon wildTfruits during a part of the year and 
when their supply diminished or became exhausted the monkey children 
lifting their arms cried ; — Father, what to eat ? mother* what to eat P 
The patriarch npw reflected within hintself What have I done P Why 
have 1 given existence to so matijr that are starving for want of provi- 
sions P Oh merciful Lord, it was at thy command that I gave birth to 
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this nnmorottg pro^^ny. tt was not for satisfying any lust or unholy 
desire (hat I permitted myself to be nnited with the demon of a woman. ' 
It was simply oat of compassion that I took her. Is compassion, ther^r 
tore, the cause of this misery of myself and children P How am t to 
be sailed from this mire of worldly troubles ? Grant me thy graoe apd ^ 
tell mo how I am to support my children. Then a voice from heaven 
was heard to say : — ^Your children shall be protected by me, Oh prince 
of monkeys, do not be concerned at all. Then the Lord Lokelvara 
proceeding towards t|ie deep recesses of the Sumeru Mountain brought 
the seeds of six kinds of grain, such as barley, wheat, peas, oats, maize and 
buck wheat and scattered them on the ground. So these grains grew 
up uncultivated by the hand of man. Then the great patriarch took 
his children to the table land of Kong-poi W, where the grain grew wild, 
and 4old them Ta-zoi Zoi-dang, (now then eat and eat) From that 
time, the rich and fertile plains of Ohe-thang became known by 
the names of Zo-thang and Tazoi, Then the children of the patriarch 
monkey began to subsist on these six kinds of grain eating them to their 
heart’s content. From the effect of the grain on their constitution, 
their tails and the hair of their body grew shorter and at last the for- 
mdlir totally disappeared. In course of time they learnt to talk and to 
•live as human beings. Subsisting on the wild and uncultivated grains 
of Tibet, the earliest people of Tibet lived, for a long time, in a state of 
nature, ^hen they used *to clothe themselves with leaves and keep 
themselves warm by means of the barks of trees. On account of their 
mixed parentage, the Tibetans have inherited from the side of their 
father, the saintly patriarch, the virtues of good temper, faithfulness, 
compassion, industry, love of pious actions, politeness in language and 
skilfulness in conversation. From their mother’s side they have in- 
herited wrathfulness, a passion for gain and ^trade, cupidity, sense of 
rivalry and emulation, the habit of breaking into loud laughter, a power- 
ful physique, intrepidity, impatience, speculativeness, delighting at 
other’s faults and fierceness of character. At this period, forests of 
trees multiplied in the b^eak plateau of Tibet, the valleys and ravines 
were filled with water. ^The glacial lakes were drained by the overflow- 
ing of their banks, and cultivation of the plains oomflienced, and towns 
and villages were founded.’*'' 

<> 

e ** It is asserted that Tibet, in remote lames, was almost totally inundated j and 
the rentoreal ot the walera that ooTered its surface, is imputed to the mivaoulous 
interposition of some object ol theijr worship, whose .chief temple is reported to be at 
Daf^*edun, (Vbjra son in Buddha) Oaya. He, it is said, in compassion to the few 
inhabitants which Tibet contained, who in th^t'age Wbre little better than teonkeyu, 
d^w bff thewatw through Bengal, and by sendi^ teachers among them hunmnii^ed; 
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Long before tlie advent of Buddha, when the countless armies of the 
'Kuru were defeated bj the Pandas and the hero Duryodliana fell in the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, one of his generals named Bupati dressed 
in woman’s attire fled towards the Himalayas with one thousand* 
irfollowei'S. For fear of being pursued by the enem}’^, he penetrated into 
the country of Himavata and settled there with his men. At that 
time, the aborigines of Tibet were still wild and uncultured and lived 
in caves and holes dug in mountain sides. In course of time, the 
Indians visited the country and multiplied they settlements. The 
people of Hor (Tartary) also came to Tibet. These three people 
mingling togther, produced the Tibetans proper, and Aval okites vara, 
the patron deity of Tibet, feeling compassion for the benighted hordes 
chose to appear among them as a Lama or a king. It is on this 
account that even infants spontaneously lisp, in the sacred six syllables 
‘ Om mani-peme-hiim, 

A scion of the Pandava dynasty after wandering in the Himalayas, 
as a traveller, at last entered the country of Himavata by crossing the 
pass over Lhari-tse now called Yarlha-shambo. Fj*om the top of this 
mountain he descended to the valley of Yarlung, which on account of its 
fertility as well as scenery and also being the place whore the first 
king was annointed, was called Taan-thang go-shi (King’s plain with • 
four entrances). At this time twelve chief herdsmen had been pasturing 
their cattle in that plain. As soon as they* saw the solitarjf prince 
coming towards them from an unexpected quarter, they were struck with 
wonder and cariosity, ^nd assembled round him. When asked whe ho 
was and whence he came, the graceful youth not knowing their language 
pointed his fingers to the top of Lbari-tso which he had crossed. The 
Tibetans inferred from it that he was dempubra the son of a god come 
from heaven, descending the Lhari-tse (the top of the god’s mountain). 
They conferred together what to do wdth him and at last resolved 
to make him their king. They then placed him on a chair re- 
sembling a doolg and conveyed him to Yam bu la gang. From being 
carried on the back {Nyah) of the people in a chair {thi) and made 
king {Tsan-po) he was called Nyah- thi- tsan-po.'*^ The Tibetans under 

his direction built^for him a lofty house of stone called Yanittt lha khar 

• 

the wretched race, who were subseqaeiftly to people j^t. In this belief of the 
Tibetans, which is too general to be totally rejected, it is not difficult to discover 
strong traces of the universal delnge, though the tradition, as mig^it natdfally be 
expected, is obseured by fable, disfigured by a jsiixture of absnrdity.’* 

Turner’s Embassy. 

* There are different aopdunts *o| the parentage of this prince in the records 
aud anojent histories of Tibet. 
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(the god’s house at Yambu). . It was, therefore, the first palace that was 
erected ip Tibet. Nyah-thi tsanpo trained the Tibetans in the art of wai%* 
established a system of government hitherto unknown to them, and gra- 
dually extended his sway over the whole country by bringing to sub- 
jection the potty chiefs who ruled over the^ different provincesci 
married Nam-mug-mug, the handsome daughter of a Tibetan ^chief, and 
by her got So-thi-tsanpo who succeeded him on the throne. At this 
time the Bon religion was introduced into Tibet from the country of 
Sum-bha. 

The following paper was read : — 

The Buddhist Pictorial Cycle of Existence (with 2 plates a/nd a 
diagram)— By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

piBRARY. 

Tbe following additions have been made to the Library since the 
MeeNhig held in January last. 

yi^ANSACTIONS, j^F^OCEEDI NGS AND jIoUF\NALS, 

^ presented by tJ^e respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XI, Ho. 94. 
Berlin. Der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissonschaften zu Berlin, — 
Abhandlungen, 1890. 

, . Sitzungsberichte, T~XL. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Yol. XX, Part 254. 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India,— Journal, 
Vol. IX (New Series), Part I. 

"'■■■■■ — Indian Engineering, — Yol. XI, Nos. 2-5 ; and Index to 
Vol. X. 

, Photographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Copenhagen. £. Norjliske Oldskrift-Selskab, — Aarboger, Raekke II, 
Bind VI, Hefto 3.' 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, — 
Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 2. ^ 

. Nature,— VcK XL V, Nos. -1157 and 1168. 

^ Thf Acadoiuy, — Nos. 1024 and 1025. 

— The Atheiifisum,— Ifos* 3347 and 3r348. 

Lyon. La Sooi4t.6 D’Anthropologie de Lyon, — Bulletin, Tome. IX, 
No;2. ' / 
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Mendoti, III. The Americau Autiqo^ian and Oriental JounAly-^^-Val. 
XIII, No. 6. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,— Vols. XVII, No. 12 ; XVIII, 1. 
Paris. Da Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, — Nouvelles Archives, III* 
<g&ie, Tome II, Faso. 2 ; III, Faso I. 

— . La Soci6t6 D*JEnthropologie de Paris, —Bulletins, IV® S^rie, 
Tome 1, Faso. 4 ; II Faso. I et 2. 

. La Sooidte de G4ographie; — Oompte Benda de$ Stances, Nos. 

19 et20, 1891. 

r. La Soci6te Zoologique de France, — Bullofin, Tome XVI, Nos. 
3, 4 et 8. 

- — '■■■ ■. Memoires, Tome III, No. 5. 

— , Musee Guimet, — Annales, Tome XIX. 

. . Rovue de THistoire des Religions, Tome XXIII, Nos. 

1-3; XXIV, 1. - 0 

— — . Revue G4ographique, — ^Tome XVI, Nos, 192 et 193. 

Pisa. La Society. Toscana di Scienze Naturali, — Atti (Processi Verbal!) , 

10 Maggio al 5 Luglio 1891. 

Rio de Janeiro. O^ervatorio do Rio de Janeiro, — ^Re vista do OMbrva- 
torio, Anno VI, No. 10. 

SchafPhausen. La Societe Entomologique Suisse, — Bulletin, Tome VI 1^ 
Nm. 1 ; VIII, 6-8. 

St. Petersburg. La Societe Imperialc Basse de G^ogfraphiej-v-Journal, 
1890. 

, Proceedings, Tome XXVI, Nos. 6 ; 

XXVII, 5. * 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, Vol. 
VI (2“*^ Series), Part 2. 

Taiping. Perak Government, — Perak Gazette, Vols. IV, Nos. 40 and 
41; V, 1. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute, — Transactions, Vol. II, Part I. 

Vienna. Der Knisevlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, — Almanach, 
1890. ^ 

. - Archiv fiir Ostevreichisohe Geschiehte, 

Band LXXVJ, Halfte I und 2 ; LXXVII, I. 

— ■■■'. — — , Denkschriften (Mathamatisch-Naturwis- 

seuBchaflioh# classe), Band Lyil. 

(PhiJosophisch-Hfstorisohe classe), Band 

XXXVIIT und XXXIX. . ♦ 

* ■ jr* Fontos Bex;pm Austriacarum, Band XLV, 

11 abth, HaJft 2. 

• • 

"■ ' — Sitzungsborichte, (Mathematiseh Natur- 
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ivissenscLaftliohe classe). Abtheilang I, Band XCIX, Heft 4-10; 
Abtheiluiig Ila, Band XCIX, Heft 4--10 j Abtlieilung. Tib, Band * 
XCIX, Heft 4-10 ; Abtheilung III, Band XCTX, Heft 4-10. . 

Vienna. Der Kaiserlisclien Akademie der Wissenschaften, — Sitznngs- 
berichte (Fbilosopbiscb*Historischo olasse)^ Band CXXII-CXXIII. 

. Wiener Entomologische Zeitung, — Jabr XT, Heft I. 

^OOKS AND jPAMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors^ Translators, §'c. 

Blanfobd, W. T., F. U. S. Tlic Fauna of Biitish India, Mammalia, Part 
II. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Bubgess, Jabies., LL. D., 0. I. E. The Orthography of Foreign Place* 
Names. (Reprinted from the Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
January 1892.) 8vo. ICdinburgh, 1802. 

Bysack, Qaur Das. Kalighat and Calcutta (Reprinted from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XCIT, No. 184). 8vo. Calcutta, mi, 

Haeckel, Ernst. Anthropogenic Oder Kntwick elungsgeschichte dea 
Monschen, Tlieil 1 and 2. 8vo, Leipzig, 1891. 

Hatter, H. H. Victorian Year-Book for 1800-91, Vc^. I. 8vo. Melbourne, 
1891. 

JUedlicott, H. B. The Evolution of Mind in Man. 8vo. London, 1892. 

NyXtaratna, MAHiCMAHOPADiTYAY Mohe'sa Cuandra, C. 1. E. Brief Notes 
on the ModeVn Nyaya System of Philosophy and its Technical 
Terms. (Read at the Ninth International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, 1891.) 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. • 

Vartamana Varsher Sandhi Pujar Samaya Nirnaya. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Olcott, Henry S. A United Buddhist World (Reprinted from the 
Theosophist for January 1892.) 8vo. Madras, 1892. 

Sabma, Pandit Buima Sen. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. 1, Nos. 8 and 9. 
8vo. Allahabad, 1891. 

Miscellaneous j^resentations. 

Catalogue des Livres cia La Biblioth^que de L*Acad6mie Royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Seconde 
Partie. 8yo. Brussels, 1890. 

li’ACADE'MIE RoYAL|1 DES SCIENCES, DIB LeTTRES ET DES 

Bsaux-Abts de Belgique, Brussels. 

Bescbrijving dor Ondheden nabij de grens der residentie^s Soerakarta 
en Djogdjakarta, door J.^ W« Ijzerman^ Text and Atlas. 4t6. 
Batavia, 1891. , 

^ Bataviaasch Genoowchap Van Kunstbn bn Wbtens- 

CHAPPEN, Batavia. 



1892.]- Library* ^ 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1890-91. Fcp. Nagpur, 1891. 

Chief Commissioheb, Central Provinces. 

Contributions to Canadian Micro-Palaeontology, Part III, By Prof. 

R. Jones. 8vo. Montreal, 1891. 

. ' Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

Botany. Bulletin No. 4. Contributions to the Queensland Flora. By 
F. ‘M. Bailey. (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, 
No. 13) 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1890-91. Pop. Calcutta, 1891. 

Government of Bengal. 

The Indian Antiquaiy, Vol. XX, Nos, 253 and 254. 4to. Bombay, 
1891. 

Government of India, Home Department 

Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, during the 
year 1890-91. Fcp. Madras, 1891. 

Government of Madras. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1890-91. Fcp. ‘Lahore, 1891. 

Government of the Punjab. 

The Year-Book of Australia, 1886, 1889 and 1890. 8vo. London. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Op., Ld. London. 

Monthly Weather Review, May 1891, 4to. tJalcutta, 1891. 

Original Meteorological Observations, May 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1891. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India.^ 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 10. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Fourth Report -of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta for the year 
1891. 8vo, Calcutta, 1892. 

Microscopical Society of Calcutta. 

Grammar of the Bengali Language. By John Bearnes. 8vo. Oxford, 
1891. 

pXFORD University. 

Annual Report of the Director of the Royal Alfi-ted Observatory for the 
years 1888 ai{& 1889. Fop. Mauritius, 1889 and JSOO. 

Mauritius Meteorological Results for 1889. Fcp. Mauritius. 

Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Tngonometrical 
Survey of In,di4, Vol. XXllI. The South KonKan (Joast series of 
the Southern Trigon. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1891. 

— ♦. Vol, XXI^*, The Mangalore Meridional series of 

Southern Trigon. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1891. 

Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of India, Dehra Dun. 
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J^EI^ODICALS j^Ol^HASED. 

Allaliabad. North Indian Notes and Qiieries—Vol. I, No. 10. 

Berlin. Deulscho Litteiaturzeitinig, — Jahrgang XII, Nr. 45-47. 

Biaunscliweig, Jalircsboriclifc iiber die FortscIniUo dor Chemiot^und 
verwandter Tlieilo anderer Wissenschaften, — Heft V, 1888. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 

Cassol. Botaniscbes Ceiitvalblatt, — Band XLVIII, Heft 4 und 5. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences TMijsiques ot Nat urelles, — Tome XXVI, 
No.“12. 

Gdttingen. Der Konigl. Ge.sellsclinfb dor Wissenscliaften, — Goitin- 
gisclic Golciirte Anzeigeii, Nrn. 20 und 2J. 

Leipzig. Amialoii dor Physik und Chcinie, — Band XLIV, Heft 4. 

, . Bei blatter, Band XV, Sliiok 11. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. VIII 
(C^*> Series), No. 48. 

. The Olieinical News,— Vols. LXIV, Nos. 1673 and 1674 ; LXV, 

1675-77. 

Tlio Entomologist’s Alocthly Magazine, — Vol. II Series) 
No. 24. 

— — •■■■,. The London, llldinburgh and Dublin Pliilosophical Magazine, 

* —Vol. XXXJI (5th Sciios), No.s. 198 and 199. 

— ^ The Mofisinger o| Mathematics, — Vol. XXT, No. 7. 

. Tlie Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, — Vol. 
XXXl],Part3. 

New*Haven. The American Journal of Science, — Vol. XLII (3«^ Series), 
No. 251. 

Paris. L’ Academio des Sciences, — Comptes Uendus des Seances, 
Tome CXI If, Nos. 18-20. 

— . Revue Scientifique, — Tome XLVIII, Nos. 25 et 26; XLIX, 1-3. 

**■■■■■■—. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature, — Tome XXXII, 

Nos. 46-47. 

j3oOKS jPui\CHASED, 

Chalmers, James.^ Pioneering in Now Guinea. 8vo.* London, 1887, 

Lumholtz, Carl. Among Cannibals ; an account of four years’ travels 
in Australia and of Camp Life v\iith the aborigines of Queensland. 
8vo. London, 1889. . 

WoooFOED, Charles Morris. Naturalist among the Head-Hunters; 
being an account of three visits to the Salomon Islands in the 
years 1886, 1887 and 1888. 8vo. . Londftn, 1890. 
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N.R. 
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F.M. 
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N.R. 
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N.R. 
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F.M. 
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N.R 
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Calcutta. 

1875 Mar. 3. 

A. 

Hondley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein, c. i. e, 
Europe. 

1890 April 2. 

R. 

Hickson, F. G. Calcutta. 

1872 Deo. 5. 

R. 

Hoernle, A. F. R., pu. d., Principal of the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa. 

1878 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

Hoey, W., c. s. Banda. 

1886 June 2. 

R. 

Hogg, Alexander, Calcutta. 

1891 July 1. 

R. 

Holland, Thomas H. Calcutta. 

1884 Mar. 5. 

N.R. 

Hooper, John, c. s., Secretary, Board of Revenue. 
AUahahad. N.-W. P.. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

L.M. 

Houstoun, G. L., p. a s. Europe. 

18C3 Jan. 15. 

N.R. 

Howell, Mortimer Sloper, c. s., c. i. e. ShaJiJahanpur. 
Hdghes, G., C. s., Deputy Cointnissionor. Lwlliimua, 

1878 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

Hughes, T. W. H., a. b. s. m., p. g. s.,* Superinteu- 
dent, Geological Survey of India. 

1884 May. 2. 

N.R. 

Hussein, Syud, b. a.. Secy, to Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Council. Hyderabad. 

1890 Deo. 3. 

R. 

Hyde, Rev. Henry Barry, m. a,, Bengal Boclesiatioal 
Establishment. Calcutta. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

F.M. 

Irvine, William, c. S. Europe. 

Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. Murshedahad. 

• 

1884 May 2. 

N.R. 

1880 Deo. 1. 

A. 

Jackson, William Grierson, c. s. Europe. 

1869 Ang. 4. 

R. 

• 

Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid AU, Bahadur, Pnnce. 
Garden Reach. Calcutta, 

1879 Mar. 5. 

R. 

Jarrett, Lt.-CoL H. S., b. s. c., Secy, to the Board 
of Examiner|. Calcutta. 

1881 Feb. 2. 

N.R. 

Jenkins, Majoj^ Thomas Morris, u. s. c. Deputy 
Commissioner. Tavoy.' 

1889 Mar. 6. 

B. 

Jobbins, William Henry, Principal, •Government 
School of Art. (kUaitta. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

Johore, H.^H. the Mahdraja of, k. c. s. i. New 
Joho/ey Singapore. 



Date of Election. 

1882 Mar. 1. N.R. Kennedy, Pringle, m. A. Mozufferpur. 

1874 Dec. 2. N.R. Khtidd Baksh, Khdn Babddur, Maulavi. JSdnkipur, 
1884 Nov. 5. N.R. Kitts, Eustace John, o. s. Moradahad. ^ 

1867 Deo. 4. R. King, Brigade Surgeon G., c. i. e., M. b,, p..l. s., 

Supdt., Royal Botanic Garden. Sihpur, *' , 
1881 Mar. 2. N.R. Kii^Lucas White, b. a., ll. b., o. s., Deputy Com- 
missioner. JDehra Ismail Khan, 

1862 Jan. 15. B. King, W., b. a., d. sc., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

1891 Feb. 4. N.R. Kupper, Hon. Lala Bunbehari. JBurdwan* 

1890 April 2. A. Lake Philip, b. a., (Cantab.), Geological Survey of 

India. Kurope. 

1889 July 3. N.R. Lai, Pandit Brij Bukhan. Public Works Depart- 
ment. Kumalf Kunjah, 

1887 May 4. L.M. Lanman, Charles R., Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Oriental Society, Professor of San- 
skrit in Harvard College. Cambridge, Mass. U. 
8. America. 

1891 June 3. N.R. La thorn -Browne, Rev. D. G., Chaplain. Port Blair, 
1877 Sep. 27. N.R. La Touche, James John Digges, B. A., c. s., Collector 

and Mfigistrate. Aligarh. 

1889 Mar. 6. N.R. La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, M. a. Deputy 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

1889 Nov. 6. R. Lee, W. A. Calcutta. 

1881 Mar. 2. N.R. Lee, J. Bridges, m a., p. g. s., f. c. s., f. z. S., 
Barrisfer-at-Law. Lahore. 

1880 July 7. A. Lewis, Rev. Arthur, n. a. Europe. 

1889 Feb. 6. R. Little, C., m, a., llengal ' Education Department, 
Calcutta. 

1886 Sep. 30. R. Luson, Hewling, c. s., Under Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1869 July 7. R. Lyall, Charles James, b. a., c. s. Secretary, Govern- 

ment of India, Home Department. Calcutta. 

1870 April 7. L.M. Lyman, B. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. Ame^-ica. 

1884 Dec. 3. N.R. McCabe, R. B., c. s.. Deputy Commissioner. Tezpur, 
Assam. 

1868 Dec. 2. A. ^Macauliife, Michael, b. a., c. s. Europe. 

1848 April 5. L.M. j Maclagan, General Robert, a. e., ll. d., f. b. b. e., 
p. E. G. s. Europe. 

1873 Dec. 3. R. MacLeod, Brigade Surgeon Kenneth, m. d, CaU 

cufta, t 

1880 May 5. A. M*\cLeod, Roderick Henry, o. s. Europe. 

1891 Feb. 4. N.R. Tdaopherson, Duncan J., c. s. Noakholh/. 

1881 July 6.' R. Mahomed Firukh Sh^h, Prince. Calcutta. 

1886 Jan. 6. N.R. MahomeKl *Latif Khd&, Sayyid, Kh4a Babddur. 
Ourdaspur. c. 



ix 




•1882 Aag. 2. 

B. 

1888 July 4. 

. 

N.B.' 

ISp^April 3. 

B. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

B. 

1891 Not. 4. 

B. 

1869 Sept. 1. 

B. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1869 July 7. 

N.B. 

1886 Aug. 26. 

N.B. 

1886 Mar. 3. 


1884 Nov. 5. 

N.B. 

1871 Sept. 6. 

A. 

1884 Sept. 3. 

B. 


B. 

1874 May 6. 

N.B. 

1890 Dec. 3. 

N.B. 

1876 Deo. 6. 

N.B. 

1886 May 5. 

A. 

1881 May 4. 

A. 

1864 Nov. 2. 

N.B. 

1879 May 7. 

K. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

B. 

1885 July 1. 

B. 

1890 July 2. 

B. 

1886 May 5. 

B. 

At 

1887 May 4. 

B. 

1886 June 3. 

N.Br. 

1887 June 1. 

N.B. 

1876 May 4. 

B. 

1881 Not. 2. 

B. 

1889Ang.S9. 

L.M. 

1887 April 6. 

N.B. 




Mahomed Ynsoofi Hon» Maulavi. OaUutia. 
Mahomed Zainool Abideen fChin Bahddur Ferosse 
Jung, Nawab Syud (Nizamtit Family). MunheA* 
abadi 

Mainwaring, Lieutenant-Qeneral George Byres, s. o. 
Serampur. 

Maliab, Kum&r Bames'vflK Howrah. 

Mallik, H. C. OaleuUa. 

Mallik, Yaduldl. Calcutta. 

Mann, John, m. a. Europe. 

Markham, Alexander Macaulay, o. s., F. R. 0. s.. 
Divisional Judge. Meerut 
Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, s. c.. Political Agent. 
Bhopawar. 

Mehtd, Bustomjee Dhunjeebhoy. Calcutta. 
Middlemiss, G. S., A. b.. Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 

Miles, Colonel S. B., bo. s. c. Europe. 

Miles, William Harry. Calcutta. 

Miller, A B., b.a., Barrister-at-Law, Official Timstee. 
Calcutta. 

Minchin, F. J. Y. AsJea^ Oanjam. 

Mitra, Varana Gharana. Joint Magistrate. Begu^ 
seraiy Monghyr. , 

Mockler, Col. B., Political Agent. Muscat. 
Moleswortb, Capt. £. H« Gommandant, Police Levy. 
Europe. 

Malloy, Lieut.-Col. Edward, 5th Goorkhas. Europe. 
Muir, J. W., M. A., c. s. Etawah. • 

Mukerjea, Bhudeva, c. i. e. Chinsurah. 

Mukerjea, Baja, The Hon. Pearimohan, o. s. i., m. a. 
Uttarpara. 

Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, Sanskrit College. 
Calcutta. 

Mukharji, T. N. Calcutta. 

Mukhopddhydya, AsntoshjM. A., f. r. a. s., f. b. s. e. 
Calcutta. 

Munro, Thomas B., Port Commissioners Depart- 
ment. Calcutta. > 

Naemwoollah, Maulavf, Depy. Magte. Moradahad. 
Narain, Bdo Govind Bdo. Allahabad. 

Hash, A, M.,«m. a., Inspector of European Schools, 
Behml. Calcutta. 

NicdvtUe, L. de., r. s. s.* Calcutta. 

Nimmo^ John Duncan. Oalcuita. 

Noetling, Fritz, Fh. D. Paleontologist to the Geo- 
Ic^eat of India. 
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mkoriiiMUoD. 

1869 July 7. 

N.B. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

B. 

1879 Aug. 28. 

F.M. 

1883 Dec. 1. 

B. 

1883 Aug. 30. 

F.M. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

N.B. 

1887 July 6. 

B. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

L.M. 

1888 Feb. 1. 

L.M. 

1880 Jan. 7. 

N.B. 

1862 May 7. 

L.M. 

1871 Deo, 6. 

N.B. 

1873 Aug. 6. 

B. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

1865 Sept. 6. 

N.B. 

1881Aag.2S. 

B. 

1877 Aug. 1. 

N.B. 

1380 Nov. 6. 

N.B. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

N.B. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

B. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

N.B. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

N.B. 

1881 Feb. 2. 

N.B. 

1880 April 7. 
1887 May 4. 

! 

N.B. 

A. 

1889 Jane 5.' 

B. 

I 

1 

N.B. 


STursing R&o, A. V., B&o Bali&dar, f. R. a« 9.. 
Vigagapatam. 

Ny&yaratna, Pandit Mahfimahopadhyaja Mahee- 
chandra, c. i. x. Calcutta^ 

r 

Brigade-Surgeon 0. F., f. b. o.' s. 

Oldham, R. D., i. r. s. m., p. g. s., Deputy Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta, 

Oliver, Edw. Emmerson, m. i. c. b. Europe. 

Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. BurmaK 

Oung, Moung Hla, Financial Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Cdlcutia. 

Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnul&ll, f. t. s., Meni- 
ber and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Udai~ 
pur. 

Pandit, Hon. Ajodhianath. AUahahad. 

Pargiter, Frederick, E., b. a., c. s. Rajshahye. 

Partridge, Surgeon-Major Samuel Bowen, M. n., 
Europe, 

Peal, S. E. Sibsagar, Assam, 

Pedler, Alexander, p. c. s.. Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College. Calcutta, 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b. a., c. s. Bxingoon. 

PeppA T. F., Tiril Tea Estate. Banchit Lohardtigga, 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, m. a., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. Calcutta, 

Peters, Surgeon Major 0. m. b, Bijapur, Bom- 
hay, 

Phillott, Capt. D. C., Adjutant 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 
Dera Ismail Khan, 

Pilcher, Deputy Surgeon General Jesse .Griggs. 
Nagpur. 

Prain, David, m. a., m. b., l. r. c, s., i. b. s. e., i. t. s.. 
Royal Botanic Garden. Sibpur. 

Prasad, Hanuman, Raes and Zemfbdar. Ohuna/r. 

Prasada, Pandit Jwala, m. a.. Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Bai Bareli* 

Prideauz, Colonel William Francis, b. s. c. Sialkot, 
Punjab. • 

Rai, Bipina Chandra, b. l, Bannaghatf Nuddea. 

R&y Prasannakumfir, D. So., (Lond. and Edin.) 
Professor, Presidency .College. Europe. 

Rave, Brigade Surgeon Daniel O’Oonnel), tf. 
dahutth. ' ' . . 

Reynoldei Herbert William Ward, c. s. Banda, 


xi 


A/«Miui AMimon. 

18841 ^. 5 . 

1860 Jan. 3. 

• 

ISS^Jnne 5. 

18S8 July 4, 
1888 June 6. 
1890 Mar. 6. 
1888 June 6. 

1888 Sep. 27. 
1885 Mar. 4. 

1889 June 5. 

1887 June 1. 

1872 Dec. 4. 

1867 April 3. 
1885 Mar. 4. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

1888 Feb. 1. 

1884 April 2. 

1874 July 1. 
1888 Sept. 27. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

1885 April 1. 
1885 April 1. 
1879 Jan. 8. 
1888 April 4. 


1891 June 3. 
1882 May 3. 

1878 April 3. 
1887 April 6. 

1889 Jffov. 6. 
1884 Sept. 3. 
1882 June 7. 

1890 Sept. 25. 
1878 Got. 4. 
1882 Aug. 2. 
1880 June 2. 


R. 

N.R. 


R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.H. 

R. 


Risley, H. H., b. a., c. s. Cakutia. 

Rivett-Carnac, John Henry, o. i. B., F. s. A., c. s., 
Opium Agent. Ohazipur, 

Rowe, F. J., M. A., Bengal Education Department. 
Calcutta, 

Roy, Kirau Chandra, Zm|undar. Narail^ Jeasore, 
Roy, Kum4r Denendro IRraydn. Calcutta, 

Roy, Mahar^ji Girjanath. Binajpur, 

Roy, Peary Mohun. Calcutta, 

Roy, IJi)endra Ohdndra, Zemindar. Narailf Jessore* 
Rustomjee, H. M. Calcutta, 


N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

A. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


N.R. 

N.R. 


A. 

R. 

N.R. 

R.* 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Sadler, Major J. Hayes, B. s. c. Kotah, 

Sandberg, Rev. Graham, B. A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple. Chaplain. Boorkee, 

Saras vati, Pandit, Prannatli, m. a., b. l. Bho ^ 
wanipur, 

Sarkar, Dr. Mahendralal, c. i. B. Gahuita, 
Sarvddhikdri, Rajkumar, Rai Bahadur. Calcutta. 
Sastri, Pandit Haraprasad, &t. a. Calcutta, 

Sclater, William Lutlcy., m. a. Emope, 

Scotland, John Parry, c. e., Ex. Engineer. Midna* 
pur, 

Scully, Dr. John. Calcutta, 

Sen- Gupta, Kali Prasanna. Calcutta, 

Sen, Hiralal, Excise Department.* Oya. . 

Sen, Yadundth. Balia via Guttcbck. 

Sep, Narendranath. Calcutta, 

Sewell, R., m. g. s. Bellary. • 

Shastri, Haridas Bhattacharya, Sankhya Shastri, 
M. A. Director of Public Instruction, Jaypur 
State. Jaypur, 

Shillingford, F. A. Purneah, 

Shj^amadas, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj, Private 
Secy, to H. H. the Mahdrajd of Udaipur. Udaipur, 
Simson, A. Europe. 

Simpson, Dr. W. J., Health Officer to the Municipal 
Corporation. Calcutta, 

Simpson^ Edmund James, l. r. c. p. &., f. l. p. s. o., 
ii. M. G. E., Civil Surgeon. Bai Bareli, 

Singh, Kumdr Indrachandra, of Paikparah. Oah 
Gutta , 

Singh, Mahdi4ja Sir Harendra Eishore, k. g. i. e. 
BettM, 

Singh, Kumar Sarat Chandra. Calcutta, 

Singh, ^Bdjd Lachnmn. Agra. 

Singh, Raid Rdm Naiftin. Khyrahy Monghyr. 
SinghiF Tbftkur Garuradhawaya Prasdd, Bdj4 of 
Beswan, Behwan Fort. Aligarh. 



IMaarKIMHon. 


1889Ang.29. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

1891 Deo. 2. 

1885 Nov, 4. 

1874 Jane 3. 

1890 April .2 

1891 Nov. 4. 
1872 July 3. 
1880 Nov. 3. 

1884 Mar. 5. 
1864Aag.ll. 
1880 Nov. 3. 

1868 Jane 3. 

1865 Sept. 6. 

1884 Maj 5. 
1878 June 5. 

1875 June 2. 

t 

1886 Ang. 4. 
1847 Juno 2. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

1891 Not. 4. 
1871 April 5. 
1861 June 5. 

1890 Feb. 5. 


1885 May 6. 

1886 Sep. 30. 

1889 Not. 6. 
1865 8. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

F.M. 

A. 

N.R. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

A. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R 

R. 

L.M. 

R. 

R. 

F.M. 

L.M. 

N.R. 


R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 


m 


Singh, H. H. Prabhonarain, Bahfidfir, Mah4r4j4 of* 
Benares. 

Singh, Hon. Raja Ramesbwara, Bahadur. Bot- 
bhanga. 

Sinha, Bal&ichand. Calcutta. ^ 

Skr^rud, Rot. L. 0., Indian Home Mission to tihe 
Safthals. Bam'pur Hat, 

Smith. A. Mervyn., c. B., F. s. A. Europe, 

Smith, N. F. F. Europe. 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, c. s., Collector. Mozuffar* 
Tiaghar. 

Solf, Dr. W. H., German Consulate General. Eu» 
r(^e. 

Stem, Dr. M. A. Lahore. 

Stephen, Carr, b. l. Lahore. 

Sturt, Lieut. Robert Ramsay Napier, B. 8. c., Punjab 
Frontier Force. Europe. 

Swiuhoe, Lieut.-Col. C., b. s. o. Europe. 

Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 

SwynneHon, ReT. Charles. Europe. 

Tagore, The Hon. Mahar4j4 Sir Jotendra Mohun, 
Bahadur, k. c. s. i. Calcutta. 

Tawnoy, 0. H., c. i. B., M. A., Principal, Presidency 
College. Calcutta. 

Taylor, W. 0., Settlement Officer. Khurda. 

Temple, Gapt. R. G., s. c. Mandalay^ Burma. 

Thibaut, Dr. G., Professor,^ Muir Central College. 
Allahabad. 

Thomas, Robert Edmond Skyring. Calcutta. 

Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 
B. A., c. s. I., F. R. s. Europe. 

Thuillier, Colonel. H. R, R. e., SurTeyor General 
of India. Calcutta. ^ 

Thurston, Edgar. Calcutta. 

Trefftz, Oscar. Europe, 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m. a., c. s. Europe, 

Venis, Arthur, m. a*» Former Boden Sanskrit 
scholar, Oxford, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. Professor, Queen’s Obllege. Benares. 

Verdeau, Ivan. Calcutta, 

a 

Waddell, Dr. Laurence Ausiine, M. B., Saperinten* 
dent of VaocinatioD. Daneding. 

Wabh, Dr. J. H. TnU, Indian Medical Service. 
Oaleutkl. 

WaterliaaBe, Ool. Auae% B. a. o., Assistant Snr* 
vejor Gencxal, Survey India. Odteutfa. 



1887 Oot. 6, F.M, 
1874 July 1. N.R. 

• 

18^ Feb. 4. B. 
1^91 May 6. R. 
1870 Jan. 5. R. 
1873 Ang. 6. N.R. 


Waiaon, Lieut. Bdward Yerbniy. Europe, 

Watt, Dr. George, c. i. b., Reporter on Economic 
Products. Simla. 

Wilson, The Hon. Arthur, Judge, High Court. 
Calcutta. 

Wilson, Charles Robert,^. A., Bengal Educational 
Service. Calcutta. 

Wood4ifason, James, Superintendent, Indian Mu* 
seum. Calcutta. 

Woodthorpe, Col. Robert Gossett, c. B., R. b., De- 
puty Quartor-Master-General, Simla. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Hate or lileoaon. 


1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 

1884 Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena^ ^ 
Charles Meldrum, Esq., M. A., F. b. s. Mauritius. 

A. H. Sayce, Esq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Oxfird. 
M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. 

Sir Monier Monier- Williams, £. c. i. e., g. t. b., m. a., 
D. c. E., LL. D., Boden Prof, of Sanskrit. Oxford. 


1848 Feb. 2. 

1853 April 6. 

1858 July 6. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1868 Feb. 5. 

'1872 May 1. 
1872 June 5. 

1875 Nov. 3. 
1875^ Nov. 3. 
1870 April 5. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 

1888 Feb. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Sir J. D. Hooker, k. c. s. i., g. b., m. o., d. g. l., f. r. s., 

F. G. s. Kew. 

Major-General H. Rawlinson, k. g. b., d. g. l., f. r. s., 
London. 

B. H. Hodgson. Europe. 

Professor Max Muller. Oxford. 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 

Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, b. e., k. g. t. e., g. s. i., 

G. r. E. Europe. 

Sir G. B. Airy, K. C. B., M.A., d. c. l., ll. d., f. r. s. London. 
Prqf. T. H. Huxley, ll. d., ph. d., f. r. f. g. s , f. z. s., 
F. L. s. London. 

Dr. O. Bohtllngk. Leipzig. 

Prof. J. O. Westwood. Oxford. • 

Dr. Warner Siemens. Berlin. 

Prof. B. B, Cowell, n. o l. Cambridge. 

Dr. A. Gunther, v. p. b. s. London. 

Dr. J. Janssen. Paris, 

Prof. H. Milne-Ed wards. Paris. 

Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

E. Renan. Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. E. Helmholtz. Berlin. 

Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. Tubingen. 

Sir Wiliam Thompson, Knt., ll. d., f. b. s., t. r. s. e., 
Glasgow. 

W. T. Blanford, a. b. s. m., f. b. s., •f. g. s., f. r. g. s., 
F. z. s. London. 

Alfred Bussell Wallaqp, f. l. s., f. r. g. s. Parhstone^ 
Dorsetshire. 

Prof. William Dwight Whitney. Newhaven^ Connecticut^ 
U. S. A. 
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GOBBESPONDING MEMBERS. 




1844 Oot. 2. 

Maegowan, Dr. J. Europe. 

1856 July 2. 

Kramer, A. von. Alemndria. 

1898 „ 2. 

Porter, Rev. J. Belfast. 

1861 July 3. 

Goscho, Dr. R. Berlin. 

1862 Mar. 3. 

Murray, A., Esq. London, 

1866 May 7 

Schlagintweit, Prof. B. von. Berlin. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Lafont, Rev. Fi\ E., s. J., c. i. e. Calcutta, 
Bate, Rev. J. D. AllahahaiL 
Maulavi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Calcutta, 
Giles, Herbert. Europe. 

Rodgers, 0. J. Amritsar. 

Moore, F., p. R. S., F. l. s. London. 

Fuhrer, Dr. A. Lucknow. 

Dds, Saratcbandra c. i. e, Calcutta. 


1874 April 1. 
1876 Dec. 1. 

1875 „ 1, 

1882 June 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1884 Aug. G. 

1885 Dao. 2. 
3886 Deo. 1. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

* Buie 40. — After the lapse of 3 years from the date of a member* 
leaviiig India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have 
been received by the Society, his name shall be rem6ved from the List 
of Members. 

" • ^ ' ■ 1 . - 

The following members will be removed from the next membell* list 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule : 

R. H. Macleod, Esq., c. s. 

Capt. E. H. Molesworth. 

Lieut. R. R. N. Sturt., b. s. c. 

Rev. C. Swynnerton. 
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LOSS OF MEMBBRS DURING 1891* 
By Estibeuekt. 

J. H. Apjohn, Esq., m. x. c. s* 

B&hn Oovinda Kum&r Chaudhtiri. 

F. S. Growse, Esq., c. s. 

A. O. Hume, Esq., o. s. 

Denzil Ibbetson, Esq., o. s. 

Jagannath Ehanah, Esq. 

W. H. Lee, Esq., c. s. 
Lieutenant-Oolonel O. B. Macgregor. 

C. A. Samnells, Esq., c. s. 

Thakor Surj Bukhsh Singh. 


By Dsath. 

Ordinary Members* 

Surgeon-Major A. Barolay. 

0. W. Bauzagarten, Esq. 

John Boxwell, Esq., o. s. 

Dr. Otakara Feismantila. 

Raj& B&jendraUla Mitra, l. l. d., o. i. e. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir O. B. St. John, b. s., k. c. s. i. 

Corresponding Member, 

Eev. H. Baker. 


By Removal. 

Under Buie 40. 

A. C. Carlleyle, Esq. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

E. M. Sage, Esq. 

C. J. Sheridan, Esq. 

Colonel W. B. Thompson, b. s. c. 
J. Westland, Esq., o. s. 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OP 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


OF TJIK 


^SIATIC jSoClETY OF ^EHGAL 


FOU 


THE YEAR 1891. 



XTlll 


STATEMENT 


Asiatic Societjj^ 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 

... Es. 8,188 6 11 

••• •.• 415 8 8 

8,553 14 7 


To Contingencies. 

... ... 49 13 0 

61 8 0 

... ... 819 0 0 

... ... 662 14 7 

... ... 8 15 6 

... ... 82 8 0 

... ... 130 2 9 

1,814 13 10 


To Library and Collections. 

‘ Books ... ... ... ... 2,372 13 3 

Local Periodicals ... ... ... 31 0 0 

Binding ... • ••• t ^ ••• ••• ® 

2,905 12 6 


To Publications. 


Jonmal, Part I ... ... ... 860 4 0 

Journal, Part II ... ... ... ... 2,752 13 11 

Proceedings ... ... ... ... 832 18 0 

4,445 14 11 

To Printing charges of Circulars, Eeoeipt forms, &o. 155 2 0 

12,875 9 10 

To Personal Account (^"i*itos off and Miscellaneous) ...... 174 0 6 

' Extraordinary Expenditure, 

Auditor’s Fee ... . ... — ••• 0 0 

Barisal Guns ... t — ••• 0 4 0 100 4 0 

To Balance 1,40,749 12 8 


Stationery 

Lighting 

Taxes 

Postage 

Fijeight 

Meeting 

Miscellaneous 



Total Bb. ...1,53,899 11 0 




zis 


No. 1. 

■ of Bengal. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last report ... ... Bs. 1»37|C11 li 10 


Bt Oash Bbceipts. 


Publications sold for cash 


1,081 

2 

11 

Interest on Investments 

••• • 

5,466 

0 

0 

Bent of two rooms on the ground floor of the Society’s 



premises 

... ... ... 

720 

0 

0 

Advances recovered 

... a*. ... 

3 

6 

6 

Miscellaneous 

... 

117 

6 

0 


7,387 14 11 


Admission Fees 

By Febsonal Account. 

676 0 

0 

Subscriptions 

... ... 

... 

7,566 0 

0 

Sales on credit 

... ••• 

••1 

378 12 

0 

Miscellaneons 

... 

... 

379 1 

3 




8,809 13 

3 


Total Incomo ... . ... 10,287 12 2 • 


Wtnt. 

Bomtary Seoretary and Treasurer, 

Aeiixtio Society of Bengal, 


Total Rs. ... 1,63,899 11 0 


Examined and found correct. 

Meuqbns & King, 

Auditors, 



STATEMENT 

Oriental Puhlioation Fund in Account 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing chargea ... 

Editing charges ... 

Binding ... . 

Salaries ... . 

Freight ... , 

Stationery 

Postage 

C on tingoncios 

Commission on collecting bills 


Bs. 


^^,225 7 0 
2,089 7 6 
0 12 0 
1,373 8 4 
37 8 0 
16 8 0 
G27 9 9 
31. 1 9 
C5 10 11 


12,370 9 3 



’brsonal Account (Writes oiS and Miscollaueons) 8 10 

Total Expenditure ... 12,378 10 8 

To Balance... ... ... 1,171 10 0 


Total Ks. ... 13,530 4 8 


STATEMENT 
Sanslndt Manuscript Fund in Account 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure 

Salaries ... ... ... Bs. 

Postage 

Contingencies ••• ••• ••• •«» 

Stationery ... ... ...' ... 

Purchase of Manuscripts.^^ ... 

Bonus given to an old sei\ at retired ... ... 

1 

Total Expenditure ... 
To Balanco 


1,156 0 0 
28 2 8 
44 6 G 
2 0 0 
491 4 0 
240 0 0 


1,961 13 2 
5,487 6 1 


Total Bs. 


7,449 2 8 
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No. 2. 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



Cr. 





By* Balance from last report 

«»• ••• *14 


Bs. 

469 2 9 


By Cash Beceifts. 





Government allowance 

Bs. 

9,000 

0 

0 


Publications sold fur cash 

... ... ... 

1,471 

5 

0 


Advances recovered 

... , ... 

122 

0 

0 




10, .593 

6 

0 



By Personal Account. 





Sales on credit ... 

... 

2,487 

12 

6 




2,487 

12 

6 



Total Incomo ... 




13,081 


Will. King, 

Monovary Secretary and, Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


No. S. 


Total Bs. ... 13,650 4 3 


Examined and found correct. 

Meugens & King, 

Auditors* 


with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

— 


By Baliince from last report 


Government allowance 
Publications sold for cash 


By Cash Eeoeipts. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

3,200 0 0 
3 0 0 


4,214 2 8 


Sales on credit 


3#03 0 0 

A- 

By Personal Account. / 

.. ^ ... ... ( 82 0 0 

82 0 0 


Totej Income 8,285 0 0 


Will. King, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer t 

AaiaHo Society of Bengal, 


Total Bs. ... 7,449 2 3 


Examined and found correct. 

Mbugehs a King, 

Auditors, 
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STATEMENT 
Pernonal ' 


Dr. 


To Balanoe from last report ... ... 

To Cash ExpBNDiTUBSi 

Advances for pnroliase of Sanskrit MSS., &o. Bs. 
To Asiatic Society 
To Oriental Pnblication Fnnd 
To Sanskrit MSS. Fnnd 


Bfl. 


8,899 13 3 
2,487 12 6 
32 0 0 


2»818 1 • 0 
4,335 6 0 

11,419 9 9 


Total Bs. 


18,572 16 9 



ZXIII 


No. 4 . 

Account. 

jk 

Cr. 

By Gash receipts ... ... Bs. 13|664 5 8 

By Asiatic Society ••• ... 174 0 6 

By Oriental Publication Pund — ... 8 f 0 

— — 13,846 7 2 


By Balances. 

Due to tbe 
Society. 

Due by the 
Society. 

Members 

5,335 

6 

7 

128 

10 

11 

Subscribers ... 

73 

6 

0 

72 

7 

0 

Employes 

30 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Agents 

169 

2 

6 

504 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

292 

14 

10 

218 

10 

6 


5,900 

12 

11 

1,174 

4 

4 


Total Rs. ... 18,572 15 9 


Wii.L. Kino, 

S.<ynorary Secretary and Treasurer t 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Examined and found correct. 

Meugbns & Kino, 

Auditors. 





STATEMENT 

Invest 


Dr. 




To Balance from report 
To Gasli 


Nominal. Actual. 

Bs. 1,38,900 0 0 1,38,543 5 3 

6 .8 10 


Total Bs. ... 1,88,900 0 0 1,88,649 14 1 


Permanent: 


*Faiids. 

Nominal. 

Actual. 

Asiatic Society 

1,35,G00 

0 

0 

1,33,133 

0 

0 

Trust Fund 

1,300 

0 

0 

1,295 

12 

9 


1,30,900 

1 

1 ® 

1,36,42S 

12 

9 


STATEMENT 

Trust 

Dr. 

« 

To Balance (Servants’ Pension Fand) ... 1,311 3 10 


Total Bs. 




1,811 8 10 




No. 8. 
msnts. 


Cr. 


Nominal. Actual. 

By Gash ... ... ... Rs. 2.000 0 0 2.121 1 4 

By Balance* ... ... — ... 1,86,900 0 0 1,86,428 12 9 


Total Bs. ... 1,88,900 0 0 1,88,549 14 1 


Will. King, 

Hono7^ary Secretary and Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Examined and found correct. 

Mbuonns & Kino, 

Aitdiiors, 


No. 6. 
Fund. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last report 
By Interest on Inyestments 


Will. King, 

JETonorary Secretary and Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


•A 
•••» 

Total Bb. 


Rb. 


1,261 8 10 
60 0 0 

1,311 3 10 


Eaaidined and found correct. 

Mnuobns a King, 

Auditors 


XXVI 


To Balance from last report 


To Asiatic Society 
To Oriental Pnblioation Fund 
To Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
To Personal Account ... 

To Investment ... 

To Trust Fund 


To Gash ... ... 

To Investment 
To Personal Account ... ( 


STATMENT 

'Cash 


Dr. 


Rbceipts. 



Bs. 



2,195 1 6 


7,387 14 11 
10,693 5 0 
8,203 0 0 
18,664 6 8 
2,121 1 4 
50 0 0 


Total Bs. ... 39,214 12 4 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


Dr. 


Bs. 7,fi04 10 8 
... 1,86,488 12 9 
... 4,728 8 7 


• •• 


Total Bs. ... 1,48,719 16 7 


xzTii 


No. 7. 

Account. 

Jt 

Cr. 


Expenditure. 

"Asiatio Society 

By Oriental Pablioation Fund ... ••• 

By Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
By Personal Account ... 

By Investment 
By Balance 


Ba. 12,975 18 10 
... 12,870 9 8 

... 1,961 13 2 

... 4,335 5 0 

... 6 8 10 
... 7,564 10 8 


Total Rs. ... 39,214 12 4 

Will. King, 

Hotioraty Secretary and Treasurer, 

Aeiatie Society of Bengal, 

Examined and found correct. 

Meugkns & King 

Audtiors. 


No. 8. 
Sheet. 


Cr. 

By Asiatic Society 
By Oriental Publication Fund 
By Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
By Trust Fund 



Rs. 1,40,749 12 8 

... 1,171 10 0 

... 5,487 5 1 

... 1,311 3 10 


... 1,48,719 15 7 


Will. King, 

JSonorary Secretary and Treasurer ^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Eilbmkied and ^nnd correct. 

Meugsns & King, 

Auditors. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

jVlARCH, 1892. 

? 

■'■ < >ocSaggOo<» ■ 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1892, at 9 v. M. 

Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft, K. 0. I. E., M. A., President, in the chair. 

The following members wore present : — 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Babu Nobinchdnd Bural, B. C. Cotes, 
Esq., Bdbu Saratchandra Das, Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., Rev. < 
H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq., Knmdr Raraeswdr Maliah, Babu Asntosh 
Mukhopadhydya, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Wiccville, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, 
Esq., Pandit Haraprasdd Sastri, Dr, J, H. Tull Walsh, C. R. Wilson, 
Esq., J. Wood'Mason, Esq. • 

Visitors : — C. P. Landon, Esq., T. M. Muni’o, Esq., Rev. F. H. 
de Winton (Colombo). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-three presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and electe^i^- Ordinary Mem- 
bers • 

Hon’ble Raja Oodavpratab Sing, Raja of Bhinga, Oudh. 

Bdbn Gopal Ballabh-Das, M. A. 

Prof. Hrisiinha Chunder Mnkerjee. 

• 

The following gentlemen are candi<^ates for election at the next 
meeting ; — ^ 

Bdbu Janaki Nath Bhattacharjee, Professor, Ripon College, Calcutta, 


06 Appointment of Committees [Maech, 

proposed by C. Little, Esq , M. A., seconded by 0. R. Wilson, Esq., 
M. A. 

Snrgeon Captain F. P. Maynard, 1. M. S., proposed by Dr. J. H. 
Tull Walsh, seconded by L. de Eic^ville, Esq., F. E. S. ^ ^ 

The Council proposed the following gentleman for election as Ah 
A ssociate Member at the next meeting : — 

Pundit Satyavrata Samasrami, Calcutta, on account of his being th^ 
most distinguished Yedic Scholar in India and having edited a number 
of works for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : — 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. G. Pilcher. 

The Secbbtaey reported tho death of the following member : — 
Asutosh Gupta, Esq., C. S. 

The Secretart read the names of the gentlemen who had been 
appointed by the Council to serve on the various Committees for the 
present year. 


Finance and Visiting Committee. 


H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Baba Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 


Dr. J. Scully. 

Colonel J. Waterhouse. 
J, Wood-l^ason, Esq. 


Library Committee. 


Nawdb Abdul Latif Bahadur. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Babu Gaurdas Bysaok. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

^ Bdbu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoemle. 

Prince Jahdn ^udr Muhammad 
Wdhid Ali Bahadur. 

J. Mann, Esq. 

^ Babu Asutosh Mukhopddhydya. 

Nawdb Ahdul Latif Bahddur.* 

J. Beamed, Esq. 


Pandit Mahdmahopddhyaya Mahes- 
chandra Nydyaratna. 

L. de Niceville, Esq. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendraldl Sarkdr. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Colonel J. Waierhouse. 

J. Wood-Mason| Esq. 

* 

o 

Bdbu Hilmani Mukerji. 
pdbu Asutosh Mukhopddhydya. 


Philological Committee. 
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B&ba Qaardis Bjsaok. 

Pandit Mahdmahopddhydya Mahes- 

Dp. a, Fuhrer. 

qjll^ndra Nydyaratna* 

G. A. Grierson, Esq« 

Captain D. C. Phillott. 

B&ba Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 

Bdbu Rajkumdr Sarvddhikari. 

D?t' A. P. R Hoemle. 

Sir Sayid Ahmad. • 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 

Hon. Dr. Mahondraldl Sarkdr, 

Maulvi Khudd Ba^sh Khkn Bahd- 

Pandit Haraprasad Shdstri. 

** dnr. 

0. H. Tawney, Esq. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

Captain R. 0. Temple. 

J. Mann, Esq. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Babu Bhudeva Mukerji. 

A. Venis, Esq. 

Coins Committee. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

J. H. Rivett-Oarnac, Esq. 

V. A. Smith, Esq. 

History and Archeological Committee. 

Hon. Justice Amir Ali. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Mahdmahopadhyaya Kavirdja 

J. Beames, Esq. 

Shyamaldas. 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

W. H. P. Driver, Esq. 

Captain R. C. Temple. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

• 

Natural History Committee. 

Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

L. do Nicdvillo, Esq. 

E. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

D. Oldham, Esq. 

J. F. Duthie, Esq. 

S. E. Peal, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. G. King. 

C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

Physical Science Committee. 

Dr. J. R. Adie. 

Bdbu Asutosh Mukhopddhydya. 

Dr. A. W, Alcook. 

Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

P. N. B^.Esq. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq. 

Bdbu Gaurdds Bjsack. 

A. Pedler, Esq. , 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Ds. Q. Prain. 

J. Eliot, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendraldl Sarkdr. 

S. R. Elson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. ^ 
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i)r. Or, M. Giles. Dr. W. J. Simpson. 

Dr. G. King. Colonel H. Thnillier. 

Rev. Father E. Lafont. Colonel J. Waterhouse. 

J. J. D. La Touche, Esq. J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 

Hari Mohan Vidydbhdsha^ read a note on the Buddhist Bhava 
Chakra, as described by Kshemendra. Communicated by the Philo- 
logical Secretary. 

The Buddhist Bhava OhaJcra (Cycle of Existence) by Hari Mohan 
Vidydbhushan, 

The theory of Pratitya-Samutpada (causal formation, or evolutiou,) 
has ever been regarded by the Buddhists as containing the essence of 
Buddha’s doctrine, and occupies the highest place in the philosophy 
of Buddhism, and occurs in both schools of Buddhism, in the lesser 
and the greater vehicles. The Pali Mahavagga and the Lalita-Vistara 
of the Northern Buddhist literature, both explain it in the same way. 
Mr. Foucaux has published a French translation of the latter in the 
“ Annales du Mus4e Guimet,” and Professor Sir Monier Williams 
gives an account of the theory in his “ Buddhism,” p. 102. But these, 
^ being merely translations from the texts (Pali and Sanskrit), do not 
throw any additional light on the interpretation of the original. 

In course of readings the Avadana Kalpalata with Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, which is being published for the Bibliotheca Indica, I 
came across the 75th Pallava called Fratitya Safnutpdda Avadana which 
consists of only 11 S^lokas. 

Here the great poet Kshemendra has so clearly set forth the theory 
in his inimitable style of versification that one is almost tempted to 
regard it as the key to the abstruse Buddhist ontology which is so 
imperfectly understood. 

I have carefully studied Sir Monier Williams’ account of the theory, 
^ and the comparison which he has made between Buddhism and the 
Ved&uta and Sankhya schools of philosophy. I have also compared the 
text of the Kalpalata with the conti'oversial argumentation of Ydehaspati 
Misra in Bhamati, and I find that there are additional materials to be 
drawn frqm the latter for a thorough elucidation of the famous theory. 

The Kalpalatd runs as follows :-i.- 

• THE TEXT. 
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’•TT’WBi ’BWiTT’x w w(T *T*nnr l 
<Bil*rnff »nwi5| fk^TO*n»Rr i ^ i 
T?^ uW’irNrfij^jfnwT* I 
uaWf WY V JiTYYTfiT »i v i mnw(^ i ^ i 

I 

IH«T?:f^«t5RT I « I 

aHTO«II« «^’t:Ti «ffT?r9!^T»I«I!W^T5 I 

fk^ i?»j5 YifsrrTw*K»i i i 
*rmwiff «tiT«!s?ii*rif*T^»j; i 
»»»i» Yiftjqwf «r?ra?iTOtii5rs i < i 
»r?nRr»nef%^: I 

TSRPWTOgwt ^ «T xwW^WT I « B 
wYT tYnnwiw'^cTJnj^ ?win siswi^ i 
^mtf^ ?i^?r5in^ styriT i « i 
!arqw»i>5^t qjT?rqnn^'W^ w i • 
iiTnnftPr^crewn sirfiwq^^qr i <. i 
»reTw:«BiNT^-«*nf*T«iffirqi’BrqT i 
qBft^rrfirfinct^ ^YigxroFfflrw i v* # 
iwnf<r5k.fq«jr«ar>n[« 
w ftm\ 5wf»Tft9iaift»nwirfflf»r« i 
YftmRT* «*5ranTsifii fiiw qn% sgnt 
agwqwrnrs TO*T^f3iqT*qqi ?jstfir i \\ i 
Translation. 

(1.) Who except the Onviisoient can understand, explain,., andp; 
dissipatis, the manifold operations of this ^ tree of Saips&ra, of which 
Avidyfi is the root ? ’ , 

(2.) In ancient times, when the blessed all-seeing Lord Buddha 
was residing. at the Jeta grovetin S>r&vasti, he spoke thus to the as- 
sembled BhikshuS : — ' • 
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(3.) Oh Bhikahns, whose minds have become purified by the light 
of wisdom, listen to me. I will explain to yon the law of causes and 
effects in their proper order 

(4.) The all enveloping AvidyS is the radical np«binding cans# 
of Saipsdra, the great tree of poison which is full of misery. ^ 

(5.) Avidyd is the efficient cause of Saipskaras, which have m 
them the essence of body, speech, and mind. Saipskara gives rise to 
Yijndna (consciousness), which has in it the conception of mind. 

(6.) From Yijnana comes Nama-Rdpa, the idea of individuality, 
which brings into operation the six organs of sense. 

(7.) The connection, or contact, of Nama-Bdpa with the six organs 
of sense is called Sparia. Sensation caused by contact with the senses 
is called Yedand. 

(8.) Yedand operating on objects produces Trish^a (desire). The 
activity of desire is called Upadana. 

(9.) Updddna produces Bhava (rc-incarnation), in the three states, 
namely Kdma, Rdpa, and Ardpa. 

Re-incarnation causes species, i. e., moving to different kinds of 
existence. 

(10.) Jati, or individualized existence, brings on old age, misery, 
and death. Cessation from Avidya stops all these sufferings. 

(11.) This cycle of causality based on Avidyd is of manifold opera- 
tion. You, O Bhikshus, wl^o enjoy peace and retirement in solitude 
should fully comprehend it by meditation. So that in course of time 
Avidya becoming weakened may be dissipated. * 

The Buddhists presuppose the existence of certain aggregates of 
atoms (some internal and some external) which constitute this uni- 
verse. The external aggregates constitute the elements of earth, water, 
fire, &c. The internal or mental aggregates consist of Skaudhas or 
groups of sensation, knowledge, feeling, &c. All these taken together 
constitute the basis of all personal existence. The personal existence is 
formed out of these by the cycle of causality called Pratitya Samutpdda 
headed by Avidya, a term which lias been variously rendered by 
scholars as Nescience, Igi^orance, &c. 

First of all Avidyd operates on the basis of the impersonal existence 
of a being, or in other words on the union of the two kinds of aggregates, 
andj>hereby generates what is called Samskara. 

It must not be liei’O supposed that by the appearance of Saipskira 
Avidy& at all disappears. It continues to work as a concurrent cause 
with Saiikskdra. Saipskira in itsjium causes^consciousness, or Yij^ndna, 
a term by which the Buddhists convey the idea of souL When Yipina 
appears, Saipskira also continues to. operate as. a concurrent cause ; 
Yijnjna again generates N&ma and Rdpa, i: e., the individual being. 
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The indmdual being is possessed of the six organs of sense. The 
operation of these six oi'gans of sense is called Spar^. The state 
of pleasnro, pain, or indifference, pix>diiced by Sparla, is called 
Viiftand. Vedand, or Sensation, working in reference to objects ex- 
ternal or internal produces desire. Desire again in reference to its 
objects generates a kind of activity or Upaddna, a word which conveys 
the same idea as the well known Buddhist term Karma.” This ac- 
tivity^ causes Bhava, i. e., a new existence based on a now set of aggre- 
gates. This again by Upadana, now acting as a concurrent cause, is 
moved to existence in species, t. e., Jdti. The condition of existence 
in the species, bo it in a god oft long life or in a shoiH; lived insect, is old 
age^ misery, and death. 

In this process it is evident that a cause, or a system of causes, 
operating on each other, or on the aggi^egates, produces effects which 
are changeful according to the nature of Karma in the individual being. 
In Buddhism though it is generally held that everything is transient 
and illusory, the identity or oneness of aii entity in all its embodi- 
ments is maintained. This is clearly illustrated by the writers of the 
Jatakas of Buddha and other saintly Buddhists. For at the end of 
each Jdtaka its hero is made to declare that in such and such birth he 
was a god, a tiger, or a worm, and so on. 

The idea of Ekotibhdva the continued oneness of an entity in all its 
embodiments thus pervading the doctrine ^f Buddlrism forces us to 
think that Dharma, or phenomena, alone are transient and non-per- 
manent, and not the principal entity. The successions of phenomena 
and the conditions of existence are changeful, the entity or Sattva that 
enjoys or suffers remaining all the while the same. 

The Buddhists think that it is possible to liberate the Sattva, the 
individual self, from the influence of Avidya, and thereby from the 
wox’king of the cycle of causality believed to bo the prime mover of 
the Bhava Chakra. 

The following papers were read : — 

1 . Bdma-tanJcis ^ — By Man Mohan Chakravarti, M. A., B. L. 

2. A vocabulary of the Korwa language collected, — By W. Ceooke, 

B. A., O. S. 

3. On the Topography of Old Fort William, Calcutta, — By C. R. 
WlLSOH, M. A Philological Secretary, 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 
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J^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since 
meeting held in February last. 

Jl\ANSACTIONS, J^i^CEEDINGS AND ^OUI^NALS, 

Resented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. XIII, Nos. 2-6. 

— — . American Journal o£ Mathematics, yd. 

XIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

■ . Register for 1890-91. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappon, — 
Notulen, Deel XXIX, Aflevering 3. 

— " ■ . . Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 

knnde. Deel XXXV, Aflevering 1. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society, — Jounial, Vol. VI, No. 3. 

- — The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. XXI, Part 256. 

Budapest, Soci^te Hongroise de Geographie, — Bulletin, Tome XIX, 
Nos. 8-10. 

Calcutta. Asiatic* Society o{ Bengal,— Proceedings, No. 1, January 1892. 

— * '■■■■■*. Indian Engineering, — ^Vol. XT, Nos. 6-9. 

. Photograpliic Society of India, — Jourijal, Vol. V, No. 2. 
Cassel. Des Vereins fiir Naturkunde zu Kassel, — Bericht, XXXyi- 
XXXVII. 

Florence. La Societi Afrioana d’ Italia, — Bullettino, Tome VII, Fasci- 
colo 5® e 6°. 

Halifax. Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science, — Proceedings and 
Transactions, Vol. VIT, Part 4. 

Havre. Societe de Geographie Commerciale du Havre, — Bulletin, No- 
^vembre-D6oembre 1891. 

Jassy. Societatii Stuntifice Si Literare din lagii, — Arhiva, Anno II, Fasc. 

10-12. 

Liege. Sooietd Geologique de Belgique, — Annales, I^me XVIII, No. 2 ; 
XIX, 1. 

London. Geological Society,— Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVIII; No. 189, 

. -Nature,— Vol. XLV, Nos. 1160-63. 

The* Aoademy,**-Nos. 1029-32. ^ 

. The Athenssum, — ifoB. 3352-55. 

MelboonM. Boyal Society of Yiotorift, — Tranaitotiona, Yoi. Ill, Bart I. 
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Mexico. La Sociedad Cioniitica ** Antonio Alzate/'— Memoiias y Be>> 
vista, Tome V, Nos. 1 y 2. 

Naple. La Societil Africana d* Italia, ^Bollettino, Anno X, Fasc. 1 1 ei 
• 42 . 

New York. Amerit*,an Museum of Natural History,—- Annual Report of 
‘ the Trustees for 1890-01. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, — III® S^rie, Tome VI; V®, VI; VI© IV~ 
VI, X ; Vile, XI, Nos. I et 2, XIII, No. 1, XIV-XIX. 

. La Soeieie do Geographie, — Bulletin, Tome XIT, No. 3. 

, Compte Rondu des Seances, No. 1, 1892. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, — Proceed- 
ings, Part II, 1891. 

. American Philosophical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 

XXIX, No. 136. 

Rio de Janeiro. Ohservatorio do Rio de Janeiro, — Revista do Observa- 
torio, Anno VI, No. 1 1 . 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti lialiani, — Meinorie, Tome XX, 
Nos. 11 et 12. 

Taipiiig. Government of Perak, — ^Perak Government Gazette, Vol. V, 
Nos. 2-4}. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Zoologi.sch-botanischon Geseliscliaft in Wien,— vVer- 
liandlungen, Band XLl, Nos. 8 und 4. 

Washington. United States National Museum, — Proceedings, Vol. 
XIII. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga A»keologiokoga Druztva, — Vftstnik, Godina IJIV, 
, Br. 1. 


^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors^ Translators^ 

Dklislb, Madame L. Ohoix de Lettres D* Eugene Burnouf, 1826-1852. 
8vo. Paris, 1891. 

Ray, Pbatapa Chandra, C. I. E. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English Prose, Part LXXI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

• 

Miscellaneous j^RESBNTATioNS. 

Returns of the BaiLbome Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1891. Fcp. Nagpu]^ 1892. 

« Chief CovMi^sroNEB, Central Provinces. 
Besolutinn reviewing the report^ on the working of the District Boards 
in ilengal during the year 1890*91. Fcp. Calcutta, 1891^ 
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Resolution reviewing the reports on the working of Municipnlitios in 
Bengal during the year 1890-91. Fcp. Calcutta. 1891. 

Jiofcurns of the Rail and River- borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter* 
ending the 30th September, 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. *•- 

Government of Ben(Ul. 

Ilcturn of an Article on Opium by Dr. Watt, Reporter on Economic 
Products with the Government of India, recently written by him, and 
intondod to bo published in the Sixth Volume of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India. Fcp, London, 1891. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from J 880-81 to 1889-90. 
8vo. London, 1891. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, Part 256. 4to Bombay, 1892. 

Third Report of tlie Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
.subject of Mining Royalties ; with ?ninutes of evidence and appen- 
dices. Fcp. Loudon, 1891. 

IJsha. Vol. TT, Part I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Go\ernment of India, Home Department. 

Scientific Results of the Second Ifarkand Mission ; based upon the collec- 
tions and notes of the late Ferdinand Stoliezka, Ph. D. Hymon- 
optora. By Frederick Smith. 4to Calcutta, 1878. 

Government op India, Rev. and Agrt. Departmeni. 

Annual Administration Reports of the Forest Department (Soutborn and 
Xorthei-n Circles), Madras Presidency, for the oflicial year 1890-91. 
Fop . Madras, 1891. 

Results of Ob.servatS>us of the fixed Stars made with the Meridian Circle 
*^at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the years 1871, 1872 
and 1873. 4to Madras, 1892. 

Soutli-Indian Inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions of Rajaraja, Rajendra- 
chola, and others in the Rajarajesvara Temple at Tanjaviir (Ar- 
chfeological Survey of India, Vol. II, Parti). By E. Hultzsch, Ph. D. 
4to Madras, 1891. 

Government op Madr: S- 

Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for 
the year ending 31st March, 1891. f'cp. Allahabad, isy 2. ‘ 

Government of N.-W. Provinces and Oudii. 

Handleiding tot de Kennis der flora van Nederlandsch Indie. Doel 11, 
Stuk 1, Door Dr. J. G. Bon lagq, bvo. Leiden, 1891 

Government op Netherlands India, Batavia. 

Appendix No^. III. to Agricultural Glossary of the JR.-W. P. By W. 
Orooko, Fcp. , . r 

, D». A, F. R. HoernIiB. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
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Ninth. Series, T-II. Government and Administration of the United 
States. By Westel W. Willoughby, A. B., and William J. Wil- 
loughby, A. B. 8 VO. Baltimore, 1891. 

J6hns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
HI — IV. The History of University Education in Maryland. By 
• Bernard C. Steiner A. M. (Yale). 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

. . y — VI. The Communes of Lombardy from the VT. to 

the X. Century. By William Klapp Williams, Ph. D. 8vo. Bal- 
timore, 1891. 

. . VII — VIII. Public Lands anti Agrarian Laws of the 

Homan Republic. By Andrew Stephenson, Ph. D. 8vo. Balti- 
more, 1891. 

, . IX. State and Federal Government in Switzerland. 

By John Martin Vincent, Ph. D. 8vo. Baltirnoro, 1891. 
Dessertations presented to the Boai’d of University Studios of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy : — 

A Contribution to the Embryology and Phylogony of the Pycnogonids. 

By T. il. Morgan. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891 
A Rhetorical Study of the Leptinean Orations. By J. E. Hari’y. 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1891. 

Archaisms of Terence mentioned in the Commentary of Donatiis. By 
Kirby Williams Smith. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 
Ortho-Sulpho-Para-Toluic Acid and some of^ts Derivatives. By Wyatt 
W. Randall. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Paraxylenedisulphonic Acid. By Jesse H. Holmes. 8Vo. B«altimore^l890. 
Researches on the Double Halides. By Charles E. Saunders. 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1891. 

Some Halogen Substitution- Products of Benzoic Sulphinide and the 
changes caused in their taste by changes in composition. , By 
Rudolf de Roode. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

Sulphon-Pluorescoin and other Sulphon-Phthalcins. By John White, 
Jr. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

The Dramatic and Mimetic Features of the Gorgias of Plato. By 
Barker Newhall, M. A. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

The Supreme Court of the United States. By Westil W. Willoughby. 
8vo, Baltimore, 1890. 

JpHNS Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Monthly Weather Review, June 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Original Meteorological Observations, June 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Mbtuorological Rr^ortbr to the Govt, of India. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Speiety of Calcutta, Vol. I, No, II. 8vo. 

, Calcutta, 1892. • 


Microscopical Socibtt op Calcuita, 
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Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian 'Waters for the year 1890. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1891. 

Port Officer, 

Bibliography of the Chemical Influence of Light. By Alfrc 
man Ph. D: 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Experiments in Aerodynamics. By S. P. Langley. 4to. Washingtbn, 
1891. 

Index: to the Literature of Columbium, 1801-1887. By Frank W. 

Traphagen, Ph. D. 8vo. Washington, 1888. 

The Toner Lectures, No. IX. Metal over- work and premature disease 
among public and professional men. By Charles K. Mills, M. D. 
8vo. Washington, 1886. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
North American Fauna, No. 5. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Unitkd States JIepartment of Agriculture, Washington. 
Catalogue of the Yale University, 1891-92. 8vo. New Haven, 1891. 

Yale University. 


Calcutta. 
d Tucky^ 


j^EF^ODICALS jPui\CHASED, 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. I, No. 11. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,— Vol. XXVII, No. 2: and Index to 
Vol. XXVI. ^ 

Geneva. Archives des Scieflces Physiques et Naturelles. — Tome XXVII • 
No. 1. * 

Leipzig. Annalen dor Physik und Chemie. — Band XLV, Heft 1. 

. .. Beiblatter, Baud XV, Stuck 12 ; XVI, 1. 

London. The Chemical News, — Vol. LXV, Nos. 1678-81. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,— Tome XLIX, Nos. 4f-7. 

^OOKS jPURCHASED. 

Rkiiatsek, E. Tlie Rauzat-us-Safa, Vol. I, Part I. Edited by F F 

Arbuthuot M. K A. S. fOrieutal Translation Fund, New Series.’ I)' 
8vo. London, 1891. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

y^PRIL, 1892. 

■■...» ■ o oeSaggpo o '■ 

Tho Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 6th April, 1892, at 9-15 p. m. 

Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft, K. 0. 1. E.,M. A., President, in the Chair, 

The following members were present 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Babn Ganrdds Bysack, E. C. Cotes, Esq., 
Bdbu Sarat Chandra Dds, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Rev. H. B. 
Hyde, W. H. Jobbins, Esq., C. Little, Esq.,^Kumdr Rameswar Maliah, 
Bdbu Asntosb Mukhopadhyaya, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Niceville, Esq., 
R. D. Oldham, Esq., It J. Rowe, Esq., Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, 
Dr. J. H. Tnll Walsh, C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors : — Dr. W. W. Sheppard, W. J. Simmons, Esq., F. H. Smith, 

Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-five presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers ; — 

Bdbu Janaki Nath Blkattacharjee. 

Surgeon-Captain P. P. Maynard. 

Tho following gentleman proposed Igr the Council at the last 
meeting was ballotted for and elqpted an Associate Member : — 

Pandit Satyavrata Scumaarami. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — 

Hon’ble Sir C. A. Elliott, K. C. S. I., C. I. B., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, proposed bj the President, seconded by Ool. J. Waterhousft 

G. W. Forresf-, Esq., B. A., Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India, Homo Department, proposed by Col. J. Waterhouse, seconded 
by 0. Little, Esq., M. A. 

Lieutenant W. A. Harrison, R. E., Fort William, proposed by F. J. 
Rowe, Esq., M. A., seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

Colonel T. H. Haldich. -R. K., Survey of India, proposed by Col. J. 
Waterhouse, seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

The President announced that in consequence of his approaching 
departure from India on furlough, it would bo necessary for him to 
place his resignation in tlie hands of the Society. In doing so, he begged 
again to express his thanks to the Society for the honour they had done 
him in electing him a second timu to the office of President, an honour 
of which he was deeply sensible. 

The following papers were road: — 

1. An Account of the Journey of a Bengal Pandit to Tibet in 1037- 
38 A, D., by Bromton, the founder of the Gravid Hiei'archy of Tibet — By 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E. 

The Paper will bo published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. Brief note on the site of Ghiaspur, BeiDyal^ — By H. Beveridge, 
Esqt, C. S. 

Thomas in his initial coinage of Bengal, J. A. S. B. for 1867, 
pp. 50, 51 and 62 mentions a mint-town in Bengal named Ghia^pur and 
says that ho has been unable to identify it. I beg to suggest that it 
is GhiaiSpur on tl>e left bank on the Bhagirathi between Baluchar and 
Jangipur. 

On the right bank of the Bhagirathi on the way from Baranagar 
(famous for Rani Bhowani’s temples) to Raghunathganj opposite 
Jangipur, there is a place called Gluasabad. It is described by Captain 
Layard in J. A. S. 13. for 1853, p. 577, and two stopes from there are 
now in the Indian Museum. fVide Dv. Anderson’s Catalogue Vol II 
8. V. GhiAsdbM.) ^ o > • , 

At Ghiasabad I saw the dargaii described by Captain Layard. It 
is in a desolate condition, 'Diit contains four Mahomedan tombs. One 
ifl in the centre and is higher ^han the others. I was told that it was the 
tomb of GhiAssuddin Sultan Ahl-i-Qcjresh, and that the other three 
were those of his wife and two daughters. Captain Layard was unable 
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to make out what Ohiassuddin this was. I beg to suggest that it wasr 
Bahadur Khan or Bahadur Shah who also had the name of Ghias or 
Ghiassuddin. (Seo Thomas and the Riyaz.) Bahadur Shah was skin- 
nfc according to Ibn Batuta and the skin was taken to Delhi, but the 
body may have remained. 

* The other name of GhidsabM is Badrihat (not Bodrihat, or Badri-^ 
hat) and Hunter speaks of this as the Hindu name. But this is doubt- 
ful. May it not be a contraction for Bahadurihat, i. e., the market of 
Bahadur Shah ? 

I have not visited the Ghiaspur or the other side of the river. It 
is about 2 miles higher up the river than Ghidsabdd. I am told that 
there is nothing there, that the place has been washed away, and that 
there is also jungle. Bahadur Shah, or Ghias, whoever he was, may 
have had his city on both sides of the river just like Murshidabad was. 
Ghiaspdr is disguised in the map under the name Goyespoor. If the 
Ghias of Ghiasabad be not Bahadur Shah he may be the Ghiassuddin 
who was killed in battle with Nasiruddin. The words “ near Qaur ” 
may be a mistake. Of course Ghiasabad may really be Ghiaspur. 

3. Remarks on the Fauna of Narcondam and Barren Island . — By 
D. Pbain, Esq., M. B. 

During a botanical visit to these two islands, the results of 
which are now being elaborated, the winter, though unable and 
indeed unqualified to devote much attention to their fauna, could not 
avoid coming in contact to some extent with their animal and insect 
life. And perhaps his few rough notes made at the time, if thrown 
into a connected form, may induce by their perusal some qualified 
animal biologist to visit and investigate them thoroughly. In Mr, 
Mallet’s exhaustive monograph of the geological structure and physio- 
graphical aspects of the islands’* their fiora and fauna are only 
casually mentioned 5 similarly, in the writer’s forthcoming notice of their 
vegetation, there can be but incidental allusions to their topography, 
geology, or zoology. Yet from what the writer was himself able to 
observe it is probable that their zoology will prove as interesting as 
their geology or their botany. It need hardly be said that the notes 
which follow allude entirely to air-libathing creatures and that no 
reference will be made to the maripe fauna of the localities. 

Mahmalia ; — A rat swarms everywhere on both islands and is the 
most plentifuL^ammal present. Examples preserved in the Indian 
Museum, obtained in Barren Island hy^Mr. Oldham, show that the 

* Memoirs of the Gfeoh Barvsy vol. zxi, pp; 251~-286. 
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species is the Andamanese form of the widely distributed Tree-Rat 
(Mu 8 rattus tar . andamanerms.)^ 

In Narcondam at dusk a frugivorous bat was pbserved flitting from 
tree to tree, and in Barren Island the writer came upon an example^f 
Ficus Bumphii, on the outer aspect of the outer cone and about half a 
mile to the north of the landing place at the hot-spring, which was the 
homo of a colony of those creatures. The writer was able to reach a 
point on the cliff almost overlooking the tree and where he was not 
more than twenty-five yards away from the bats. He was able to see 
that they were of a very dark brown (almost black) colour but, having 
no fowling-piece, he could not secure a specimen.f It is not improbable 
that, as in the case of the rats, the bats on the two islands belong to 
the same species. 

Goats have more than once been landed on both islands. On Nar- 
condam there were however none to be seen and when one recollects 
that for a considerable portion of the year the island is absolutely water- 
less the fact is not surprising. And those formerly landed on Barren 
Island must also have perished, for a few years ago. Col. Tucker, then in 
charge of the Andamans, found it necessary to land five more. During 
our visit we several times saw three goats in company and as we dis- 
covered among the lava blocks the skeletons of two others it is not im- 
possible that we were thus able to account for the whole five. The three 
seen together w^re all adults, perhaps therefore they have either not 
begun to breed or their young have been unable to survive. A well- 
trodden foot-path across the lava causeway ^near the landing-place 
shows that the goats come daily, at least during the dry season, to drink 
at the only spring the island possesses, hot- water charged with over 200 
grains per gallon of saline matter. J Each morning during the writer’s 


* Catal, of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, pt. ii, p. 63. 

t Had a specimen been shot it probably could not have been seonred, for a direct 
descent from the writer's position to the foot of the tree was impraotioable and to 
reach the spot where the specimen must have fallen would have entailed 1, a return 
to the landing-place (two hours work to begin with) ; 2, rowing half a mile to the month 
of the gulloy in which the tree stood ; and (granting that the sea-month of the proper 
galley was hit ofE and, if it was, that a landing could have been effected— neither 
event being at all a necessary conmnenee,) 3, a search for*the particular tree in- 
volving a climb of over 800 feot through a particularly diffloult junglo with kiloh 
the same prospect of ultimate snocess thait there would be in the proverbial search 
for “aneedleinah *yficaofc.» But this should only whet the appetite of the true 
collector for a v^at to the islands; it will however show that the geoTogitfe cr 
botanist who visits the place with bufe a limited time at his disposal, must oonfluehii 
attention to his own subject and can do but dilettmte work in any other direction 
% of the QeoU durvsy of India, vol. xai, p. 277. 
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visit we conld see wlieatij^e landed, from tlie new foot-prints on the wet 
sand round the spring and from the fresh dung there and along the 
pathway, that the gojSl'ts had visited the spot overnight.* 

Birds ; — brief sketch of the Avi-fanna of the islands has already 
bSen written by Mr. A. 0. Humo.t His visit to each island was how- 
ever very short ; it may not therefore be uninteresting to give a list 
of the birds seen by him and to mention in addition those seen and 
recognised by the writer. It is unnecessary to say that even now the 
list must be very far from complete. 

List of the Birds of Narcondam and Barren Island. 

1. CuNCUMA LBUCOOASTEB Gmel. (White-belliod Sea-Eagle.) Stray 
Feathers ii, 149. 

Very plentiful in both islands, but especially in Narcondam, where 
to watch six or eight of them sweep and wheel and dart at each other, 
apparently in play, far overhead, was a most fascinating occupation. 
While ascending the mountain that composes the island we saw what 
was evidently the nest of this species at about 1,500 ft. elev. 

Distrib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

2. CoLLOCALiA Linchi Horsf. (Rock Swiftlet.) Stray Feathers ii, 

167. 

A swiftlet is very common on both islands and can be seen as one 
rows along the coast darting in and out from every cavern hollowed by 
the sea under the old •lava-flows. As no edible birds’-nests are found 
on either island this is most probably the species that one observes. { 

Distrib. Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

* The landing of goats on such islands has little to recommend it from the 
eoonomio point of view while the hnmanitarian aspect of the act has two sides. It 
is no donbt praiseworthy to attempt to stock snoh islands with goats in the hope 
that their flesh may prove of use to shipwrecked mariners, bat to deliberately condemn 
the animals to a death by thirst — as is done every time that goats are landed on Nar- 
condam — appears to the writer to be an act which should not be repeated. Nor is 
it at. all certain that the landing of goats on Barren Island may not be — all the 
physical conditions of the island considered— an act of even more refined cruelty. 

t Stray Feathers^ Vol ii, pp 103 — 1 10. 4 |irhe localities are again mentioned in 
connection with the birds themselves in Mr. Hnme’s detailed list of Andamans 
birds, %. c. pp ,189-824. * 

t R ought to be observed however that some, recent writers, (very notably 
Gnillemard, in the Oruise of the ilfarchesa, vol. ii), retnm to the view which Home, 
1. c., so sttennonsly opposes and apparently sati^aotorily refutes, that Co^localia 
Ltnehi is the swift which makes ed|ble .nests. If Ckdllemard be right then the 
Hook Swiftlet xefemd to by Mr. £^me |uid the writer must be a different species. 
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3. HAiioroN ATBioAPittus Gmcl. (SmaUpKingfislxer.) Stray Fea- 

there i\, 168; also p. 104. . ^ ^ 

This, Mr. Hamo says, h c. p. 104, is most probably the Kingfisher 
he observed on Barren Island. Oddly enough the writer saw no Kii^- 
fiflher on Barren Island, but several individuals, perhaps of this species, 
were very actively employed on the coast at the««iiorth«east corner* of 
Narcondam. 

Distrib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars. 

4. Rhyticbbos Narcondami Hume. (The Narcondam Hornbill). 
Slruy Feathers i, 411 ; ii, l76. 

This species, which is confined to Narcondam, is exceedingly plenti- 
ful there. It is very far from shy, for on one occasion when the writer 
and his attendants were busy cutting down a tree, three or four of 
these birds, apparently attracted by the noise, came and settled above us, 
continuing to scream and chatter overhead, while the tree vibrated 
under our strokes, for some time before making up their minds to fly 
away. 

Distrib. Endemic, 

5. Palaeornis affinis Tytler. (Red-cheeked Andaman Paroquet.) 
Stray Feathers ii, 184. 

Common on both islands. 

Distrib. Andaman gijoup, including Coco Islands and Preparis. 

6. Eudynamys MALAYAN a Cab. (Andaman Koel). Stray Feathers 
ii, p. 192. 

The writer saw this Koel several times during his stay on Narcon- 
dam ; Mr. Hume did not happen to have an opportunity of noting the 
species. 

Distrib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

7. Araohnechthra andamanica Hume. (Andaman Sun-Bird). 
Stray Feathers ii, 198. 

Observed by Mr. Hume on both islands, not seen by the writer. 

Distrib. Andaman group, including Coco Islands and Preparis. 

8. Otocompsa bmeria Shaw. (Red-Whiskered Bulbul.) Stray 
Feathers ii, 225. 

Obseiwed by Mr. Hume* ou Baimeu island, not seen by the writer. ‘ 

Distrib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars (introduced). 

9. CoRVUS Levaillantji Lesson. (Thg Bow-billed Corby). Strav 

Fathers ii, 243. * ^ 

The writer one day noticed finje *of these large Andaman Crows 
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on Barren Island. There were none there apparently when Mr. Humo 
visited the island. 

Distbib. Himalaya; India; Burma, Andamans; Malaya. 

^ 10. Oaepophaqa aenea Linn. (Imperial Pigeon.) Stray Feathers^ 
ii,260. 

Noticed once on Narcondam. 

Distbib. Himalaya ; India ; Indo-Ghina, Andamans ; Malaya. 

^ 11. Cabpophaga BicoLOR Scop. (Pied Fruit-Pigeon.) Stray Fea- 

thers ii, 260. 

Exceedingly plentiful on both islands ; a visitant from the south- 
ward. 

Distbib. Malaya; Nicobars ; Andamans (a visitant). 

12. Caloenas nioobabica Linn. (The Nicobars Fruit-Pigeon.) 
Noticed several times on Narcondam, and once (three individuals 

together) on Barren Island, on the inner aspect of the outer crater to 
the south of the landing-place ; a visitant from the Nicobars. 

, Distbib. Nicobars ; Malaya : Andamans (a visitant). 

13. CiRRBPiDBSMUS MONGOLicus Pallas. (Mongolian Shore-Plo- 
ver.) Stray Feathers ii, 289. 

Bather common on both islands. 

D tSTRiB. Eastern Asia. 

14. Tbingoides htpoleucus Linn. (Sand-Piper.) Stray Feathers 
ii, 299. 

Very common on both islands. 

Distrib. Cosmopolitan. 

15. Q-allinula phoenicura Penn. (Water-Hen.) 

Barren Island. This was not met with by Mr. Hume and it is not 
a bird that one would expect to see in these islands. Yet each time we 
landed on Bairen Island and each time we returned to the beacli from 
the interior we observed in the vicinity of the small hot-spring at the 
landing-place what appeared to us to be the same individual of this 
species. On being disturbed it walked leisurely away and disappeared 
among the crevices of the adjacent black lava-flow. Mr. Hume notes 
his having met with the species in suitable localities everywhere from 
the Great Coco to Acheen ; we mupt therefore suppose that the indivi- 
dual we saw had by some accident reached* the island fi^m one of the 
neighbouring members of i:he group 9 »nd was making the best of the 
situation. ^ 

^ Distbib. India; Indo-Cbina, A-ndamaus ; Nicobars, Malaya. 
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16. Dbmibgrbtta sacra Gmel. (Bine Beef-Heron.) Stray Feathers 

ii, 304. 

Common on both islands. 

Distrib. India, Bnrma, Andamans, Nicobars. 

17. Ardeola Grayii Sykes. (Pond-Heron.) Stray Feathers .ii, 

309. 

Barron Island only (Hume) ; not seen by the writer. 

Distrtb. India; Andamans (a visitant). 

18. Sterndla mblanauchen Temm. (Snowy Tern.) Stray Fea- 
thers ii, 319 ; also p. 107. 

Barren Island (Hume). 

Distrib.* Malaya ; Nicobars ; Andamans. 

The common Fowl is said to have been landed on both islands 
along with the goats, there is now, however, no trace of its existence. 

^Possibly the large lizard — Hydrosaurus salvator — which is common, at 
least on Naroondam, may be held responsible for its disappearance, no- 
thing being more certain than that a fowl, if nesting on the ground, 
mnst sooner or later fall a victim to this voracious creature. 

Reptiles : — There is on Narcondam at least one land-snake, for the 
writer and his companion (Mr. McCausland, commander of the “ Nan- 
cowry'^) came upon one cast-off skin in the centre of the island. 

Lizards, both iguanifwm lizards and skinques, are very common 
on Narcondam though not at all frequent on Barren Island. The whole 
of the crested ones wore very shy but the skinques were the reverse of 
t?mid.t The large water-lizard, Hydrosaurus salvator, is very common 
on Haroondam and is so unused to being disturbed that it waits till one 
comes so close as to bo able to touch it before turning aside into the 
jungle. It was most common near the noi-th bay whore there is a small 
sandy beach frequented by turtles. Doubtless here, as elsewhere, the 


• In this Hat of birds only the diatribntion within the limits of South-Eastern 
Asia (India and Ceylon; Indo-China; Malaya and Northern Australia) is given, a 
more detailed aooonnt of the distribution for the few that extend beyond this area 
being, for our present purpose, unnecessary. 

t Having one forenoon crossed tho island from the Janding-placo near the 
anchorage at the north-east corner to the north bay the writer with his companion 
(Mr. Kellog, Gunner of the » Nancox^ ”) rested for lunch in the shade of the Coco- 
nut grove there ; while eating ve were amnsed to watch the skinques prospeotinif 
for the crumbs that fell s-ida j after a little— we in the meantime sitting as stm 
as possible— Bdkne of the bolder or more confident Hsards climbed onr legs in search 
of more. We observed besides that-others of them disputed with the hermit-crabs 
xmM swarmed, there for a share of the nutty portion of some opened oooo-nnti 

Umt we hsd thrown aside after ^Hbslung the milk.** ' ^ 
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aggs of tHe turtle form one of the staple foods of the Sydrosaurus^ to 
the omnivorus propensities of which the writer has already had occasion 
to allude.t In Barren Island none of these lizards were seen but it is 
njft at all improbable that they are present, for there are two small bays 
at the south-west comer where there are sandy beaches with a Pandanus 
fence and some Coco-nut trees behind. Owing to the strong swell and 
heavy surf the wi'iter was unable to land at either of these places, nor 
did he succeed in crossing the outer cone at a point whence he could reach 
them from the interior. It is, however, not at all unlikely that turtles 
visit these sandy patches and, if so, there is no doubt that, if Hydro- 
$auru8 exists on the island, he will be in evidence there. 

Crustaceans ; — Besides hermit-crabs, which are very plentiful, there 
are, at least on Barreu Island, land-crabs.* And, as might be sur- 
mised, Grapsiis is plentiful on the rocks along the coast and is a source 
of interest to the Blue Beef-Heron and some of the other sea-fowl. 

Other Air-Breathing Creatures : — The writer did not see a single 
beetle on Barren Island, but perhaps the season of his visit (March — 
April) had something to do with their absence. One or two wore met 
with on Narcondam — ^tbe specimens obtained including, amongst others, 
a Golden-Beetle. 

Spiders are common on both islands, particularly on Narcondam, 
where also a scorpion is to be found. It was, however, only seen once, 
when digging up an Amorphophallus tuber, and was not preserved.:^ 

Ants are very common, the two chief kinds being the common red 
mango-ant, or a species v^pry like it, both physically and physiologically ; 
and a very small species that makes long powdery tunnels along the 
outside of, and sometimes also makes its home inside, the stems and 
branches of various shrubs, e. g.y it is common to find it inside living 
branches of a species of Leea and of two species of Ficus (F. hrevicuspis 
and F, hispida var. daemonum. 

Among insects, besides a sand-fly and a mosquito, whose pres- 
ence goes without saying, there is a very striking form, only 
noticed however in Barren Island, in the shape of a small hornet which 
builds sometimes a discoid nest composed of single cells, month down- 
wards, in juxtaposition, and sometimes a long narrow nest of single 

vm 

* Jowm. As. 800 . Beng. vol. Iz, pt. 2, 402, [footnote]. 

t liand-crabs were not obserred either on. Naroondam or on Barren Island, bat 
Wood Mason hat very kindly shown the writer specimens of a land-orab that 
are preserved in. the Indian Husenm $ these were obtained in Barren’Island by Mr. 
Oldham. * * • 

t The writer’s native ooHector pmmptly treated it as vermin, and era a protest 
could be uttered had crashed it between two stones. 
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cells in one or two rows on the nnder-snrface of slender twigs.* Its 
sting is very sharp at the time ; fortunately the irritation passes ofE al- 
most completely in half-an-hour or so ; unfortunately the nests are very 
numerous on all the drier slopes where there is any jungle. 

Butterflies are not numerous in either island. On Narcondam one 
species (Gynthia erota) is plentiful, and another (Huphina Uckino$ay is 
common ; the other species are, at least at the season of the writer’s visit, 
but poorly represented. On Bairen Island all the species seen are, at 
that season, particularly scarce. The writer collected on Narcondam a 
few of most of the kinds seen, and during his visit to Barren Island he 
had the pleasure of the company of Mr. R. Wimberley, of the Port Blair 
Commission, whose ardour as a lepidoptorist is well-known to his Indian 
brethren. As Mr. Wimberley came on purpose to collect the butterflies 
of Barron Island the writer paid but little attention to them ; he had 
hoped that Mr. Wimberley might prepare a note, which could not fail 
to be highly interesting, on the species ho had collected. Mr, Wimberley 
has not seen his way to do this; ho has, however, most obligingly 
supplied the writer with a list of the species obtained by him ; this 
list is given below verhabim. As regards the specimens collected on 
Narcondam the writer has had the privilege of the kind assistaneo of 
Mr. doNicevillo, who has most obligingly examined the small collec- 
tion and named the species.f 

Liat of Butterflies seen on Barren Island. 

(Prepared by Mr. B. Wimberley, Po»t Blair.) 

1. Hypolimnas boltna Linn, d* two. 

2. Nacaduba coBiLB&ns DeNic6v. Several. 

3« Gas PALI us (species, could not toll). 

* To the writer’s perhaps prejudiced imagination it appeared that it preferred 
making its neat on Cappan^ »a to building olsowhore. Tho arrangement is 
excellent j an outlying sprawling branch hooks itself unobserved to one’s leg or one’s 
arm ; the next movement sots the whole bash a-shaking and before one is aware 
his head and face form the point d^appui for a whole army of angry wasplets. The 
nests, from their shape and situation, are particularly difficult to see, and after 
forming tho firmest resolve to bo more wary no\i time, one o^ily hnowa that he has 
blundered into another nest when^ i* n neros ».iry to pick the oreatarea off his face 
and from oat his hair. So far from trying go obtain specimens our principal objeot 
was to keep out of the oreatnrr a way. * 

t While thanking Mr. d». '^jj^viUo for his kindness in naming this small oolleo- 
tion, tho writer would take this opportunity of mentioning that Mr. de Nio^ville has 
also kindly pointed out that tho buttortty menfioned in Jour. ffoc. Bang, lix, 
pt. 2, p, 266, w feeding on Oaiotropts gigantea^ and as a recent introduction into tho 
Andamans is not Banaia genutia, as there stated, bat Banats chrywppus. 
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4. Abhopala 0BKTAT7RUS Fabr. 9 one. 

5. Hebobtou Robpbtobfii Wood-Mason. Several 

6. IxiAS AKBAMABA Moore. Several. 

7. Huphina KAMA Moore. Two or three. 

Unfortunately Mr. Wimberley does not say if it is the Andamans 

ra6e {coruscans) of Arhopala centaurus^ or one of the other local forms, 
that he obtained. 

Besides the species in Mr. Wimberloy’s list the writer obseived 
two others on Barren Island. One of these was the common “ Wan- 
dering Snowflake” {Leptoda xiphia) which was seen in a galley on 
the east side of the island on the outer aspect of the outer cone ; 
in the same galley the wings of a bird-eaten example of a very bright 
Lycaenid were picked up. From this it will be seen that our knowledge 
of Barren Island butterfles is capable of further extension. The same 
remark applies with perhaps even force to the list of Narcondam 
butterflies which follows : — 


List of Butterflies seen on Narcondam. 

(Of the species marked ( ! ) specimens have been esamined and named by Mr. 
L. de Kic^ville.) 

1. Ctnthia erota Fabr. ! 

Several of both sexes caught. This is* the commonest butterfly on . 
Narcondam, the male being much more usual than the female though 
both are “ abundant. ” Mr. Wimberley and the Revd. Mr. Latbam- 
Browne have informed me that though not rare, the species is not 
abundant ” in South Andaman and that there it frequents damp hol- 
lows. In Narcondam it is plentiful everywhere from sea-level up to 800 
-—850 feet elevation. 

Distrib. N. E. India; Burma ; Andamans. 

2. Pabthenos gambbisius Fabr. ! 

Distbib. Eastern Bengal ; Indo-Ohina ; Andamans ; Malay Penin- 
sula. 

3. Lampides blpis Godart. ! 

Qne male. 

Distbib. Himalaya (Sikkim^T; India ; Burma; Andamans ; Malaya. 

4. Oatochbtsops ONE JUS Fabr. ! •’ , 

One female. • • • 

Distbib. India; China; Xndo-Ohina; Malaya; Andamans and 
Nicobara ; Australia ; Polynesia; • 
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5. Lbptosia xiphu Fabr. 

One specimen caught on high groimd near the north end of ^the 
island. Not previously found in the Andamans, though a distinct 
form (vATi. fdcoharica Doherty) occuxs in the Nicobars. ^ 

Distbib. India ; Indo-Ohina ; Malaya. 

6. Huphina lichinosa Moore ! 

One female ; after Cynthia erota the commonest butterfly. 

Distrib, India ; Indo-Ohina ; Malaya ; Andamans. 

7. IxiAS ANDAMANA Mooro. 

Seen during our ascent of the peak at about 1,200 feet eleva- 
tion ; no example was obtained. 

Distrib. Andamans. 


By reviewing the distribution of the birds and butterflies (of which 
two groups, BO far as those remarks go, anything precise is known) we 
may perhaps form some idea of the general relationship of the fauna of 
these two islands to that of the nearest adjacent lands. For it is ex- 
tremely probable that, though neither group is completely detailed in 
its list, these lists nevertheless are representative. And it is equally 
probable that all the groups of air-breathing creatures will, when 
thoroughly known, be found to owe their presence here to the agencies 
that,are accountable for the presence of the speefes enumerated. 

The two islands, though spoken of ordinarily as members of the 
Andaman group, are only to bo admitted as such with a very consider- 
able qualification, since in reality they belong to quite a different physio- 
graphical system from that to which the Andamans proper are to be 
referred. 

The Andamans themselves are, as in well-known, undoubtedly a 
continuation of the chain of tertiary sandstone hills known as the Yomah 
of Arracan, the connecting links being Diamond Island off the south 
coast of Arracan, Propans Island and the Ooco Group, the same system 
of peaks reappearing with certain limitations and modifications* in some 

• For example, at the southern end df Great Andaman there are to be found, 

besides the sandstone about Port Kiair which is exactly like that of the Oooo Group 
and of Diamondc Island, a diffe«»it kind of sandstone rook in the ** Archipelago to 
the north-east of Port Blair and^a coralline limostsne in the “ Sentinels " to the 
south-west i whether the " Archipelago” Bands|pne recurs in the Nioobara the writer 
is unable to say, the Sentinel ” limestone undoubtedly does, s. y., in Batti Mnlv. 
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at least of the Nicobar Islands. Beyond the Nicobar group this system 
is continued southwards, not as is commonly said, (and perhaps generally 
supposed), into Sumatra, bnt into the Nias, a chain of islands lying along 

west coast of Sumatra. 

The two volcanic islands under discussion — as well as a third peak, 
Flat Biock, which reaches the surface but no more at a point some 50 
miles south of BaiTon Island — ^are separated from the Andaman chain 
proper by a strip of sea 90 miles wide and over 1,000 fathoms in depth. 
In all probability therefore we see in these islands a northward con- 
tinuation of the chain of volcanoes that stretches upwards from Flores and 
Sumbawa though the whole length of Java and of Sumatra to Barren 
Island and Narcondam and perhaps even beyond them to the extinct 
volcanic peaks of Popah in Upper Burma and of Han-Shuen-Shan in 
Western Yunnan. But oven if this be true there is little doubt that 
both Barren Island and Narcondam conform essentially to the class of 
“ Oceanic ” islands and never have possessed any previous land -connection 
with neighbouring islands either to the south or to the west, or with con- 
tinental Asia to the North-east. The present physical conditions in 
Narcondam appear moreover to be very ancient ; there is no trace of a 
crater at the top of its peak* which rises 2,330 feet above the level of 
the Andaman Sea, and the whole island is clad with a dense jungle 
much richer in species than the forest on Barren Island is. But though 
the present biological features of Barren Jsland are of much more 
modern aspect, is it not necessary to consider that island as really less 
ancient than Narcondam# The topography of its outer cone, combined 
with the historical fact of recent activity on the part of the volcano, 
points to the possibility of some catastrophe similar to that which 
devastated Krakatau having once happened in Barren Island. And if 
this has been the case it would follow that the island must have re- 
quired, even i£ previously covered with vegetation, to be stocked de novo 
with vegetable and animal life. Still, granting that the present fauna 
and flora of Barren Island are of more recent introduction than those 
of Narcondam, the fact remains that we must look upon every species 
present, even in the island with the older biological features, as an 
immigrant one. 

Dealing first with the birds since these may include both voluntary 
and involuntary immigrants, we find that of the eighteen species enum- 
erated, the Sea-Eagle, all the sea- and shore-fowl, the three Fruit- Pi- 
geons and. the large Corby, making altogether ten species, or 55 per 

• . 

* The appearance of the hill injiieates however that there never has'lieen a 
crater. . 
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cent, of the list, are probably debberate Tisilauits. And tbongb the Sea- 
Eagle bas become a permanent resident and breeds on the spot, perhaps 
most of the others are still seasonal visitants and nothing more. This is 
certainly the case with the Frnit-Pigeons, two of ^hich, Oarpophai^a 
hicolor and Oaloenas nioobarica come annually from the Nicobars or from 
Malaya; the third, Garpophaga cenea, may come from Malaya or from 
Indo-Ghina. Equally is this the case with Pond-Heron, which is a visit- 
ant from India, and it may be the case with the Sand-Plover and the 
Sand-Piper which are, in all probability, visitants from the north, and 
with the Snowy-Tern which is probably a visitant from the south. 
Perhaps the Blue Reef- Heron, though probably at first a deliberate 
immigrant, is now, like the Sea- Eagle, a permanent resident. 

The Rock-Swiftlet and the Small King-fisher may either have come 
deliberately or may liave boon driven by stress of weather to the islands. 
The former is now certainly, the latter is probably, a permanent resi- 
dent. The Swiftlet, if driven here involuntarily, must have been an 
immigrant under the infiuouce of the south-west monsoon, the King- 
fisher may have reached the island under the infiuenco of either the 
south-west or the north-east monsoon. 

The Water-Hen may also have been driven here involuntarily, 
but is quite as likely to be a deliberate, though an inadvertent, immi- 
grant. In either case it has probably come from the Andamans, whence 
also the large Corby has oertainly come ; the latter has probably, how- 
ever, not come deliberately but has been driven by stress of weather. 

^ The Paroquet and the Sunbird, the Koet and the Bulbul are pro- 
bably all involuntary immigrants, the two former under the influence 
of the south-west, the two latter under the influence of either monsoon. 

The most interesting bird of the list is the Narcondam Hornbill, 
not merely because it is endemic in that island,— pointing to its arrival 
there being an event of very considerable antiquity since it has had time 
to develops peculiarities that appear to entitle it to specific rank, and 
indicating moreover that the event is one which has recurred very in- 
frequently, if at all — ^but because, there being no Hornbills in the 
Andaman group proper, whence birds driven by the south-west mon- 
soon must have been derived, we are led to conclude that it owes its 
presence in the island to the influence of the usually weaker north-east 
monsoon. , 

The probabilities of the case are more comnactlv indirtAf^ ;« + 1 ... 
subjoined tcd>le. 
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DerimHon of the Avifauna of Nftrcondi^m ani Baomn Island. 


<6pboies intboducbd 

PoSSlBEiV 

Obbtainlv. 

PBOBABtT. 

Volant. 

In- 

volnnt. 

Volant. 

In- 

volnnt. 

Volant. 

1 

In- 

volnnt. 

From India or Indo-China 

7 

i 

4 


6 


„ Andamans or Malaya 

9 


6 


7 


By N.-B. Monsoon ... 


4 


1 


2 

1 

„ S.-W. Monsoon 


7 


2 


4 

Total 





12 

6 


The butterflies must all of necessity be examples of involuntary 
immigration, and though not of necessity all immigrants under the in- 
fluence of v^inds, have probably in most cases been driven thither by 
one or other of the monsoons. 

Leaving out of account those of Barren Island, two of which have not 
been specifically identified while a third has not had the particular local 
race determined, and considering only those of Narcondam, we see that 
one — Le^tosia xiphia — has of necessity come from the north-east, and one 
laoias andamana — ^has of necessity come from the south-west ; all the 
others may have arrived under the influence of either monsoon. 

Meagre as our kncMvledge of the Fauna of these islands is, we 
seem justified in concluding that the predominance of an Andamans 
element in it is altogether duo to the fact that they are nearer the 
Andaman Group, from the direction of which a strong monsoon blows 
for the greater part of each year. At the same time it is clear that 
the opposite monsoon, though blowing with loss force and over a 
wider sea, is not altogether inactive, but on the contrary must be hold 
accountable for the introduction of certain species which, though they 
have reached these islands from Indo-China, have not yet succeeded in 
passing beyond them to the Andaman Group proper. The precise ex- 
tent of either influence it would however be premature, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to attempt to assess. 

4. Further materidls for a Malayan flora, — By Db. G. King, F. R. S. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

•• 

5. The Calcutta (OhatanaH) Factory, first week of itslSistory, — By 

THE Bsv. H. M. a* * • 

Jo^J^ Chaanoek and his party ^tually began their third and final 
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occupation of the village of Chatanati on the 24th of Angnst, 1690. 
This is the true foundation day of the City of Calcutta. There exists 
at the India Office a series of eleven volumes, extending to 1706 the first 
of which is entitled “ Diary and Consultation Book for affairs of the 
Honshu English^ Bast India Company^ kept by the Bt. Worshipful the 
Agent <md Council beginning 16th July^ 1690.” From this the extracts 
following are taken. They disclose the state of things with which the 
Agent and Council had to contend during their first week of settlement. 

It will he remembered that after a couple of months occupation of 
the village in the cold weather of 1686 and 1687, during which the 
Nawah’s Commissioners gave him promises of recognition and support 
which their master refused to ratify, Chamock attacked the Thana forts, 
Higili and Balasorc. About November of 1687, after some 9 months 
of this disasterous warfare, Charnock, a second time, attempted a settle- 
ment at Chatanati. On this occasion he remained nearly a year and 
erected some factory buildings. The Company’s prospects in Bengal 
are not wholly unpromising when in September Captain William Heath, 
the Company’s Naval Commander-in-Ohief arrived and insisted in car- 
rying oif in his ship the whole of the officials of the factory. After a 
stay at Madras Charnock and the Bengal Council returned on the 
Frvncess and finally established the Chatanati factory. 

The Diary above-mentioned records : — “ 1690, August 23rd, On 
board the MaddapoUam” JThe party had quitted the Princess, perhaps 
at Balasore, and had embarked on a Ketch to ascend the Hugly River.] 
** Ordered Mr, W^illiam Skinner Pylott to leave the IKaddras Friggat 
aad*go on board tlie Maddapollam to help her go to Chutanuttee.” 

They ascended the River safely as far as Sankral, a village on the 
west bank of the river just below the present Botanic Gardens, and 
within sight of the Thana Port which stood on the site, it is believed, 
of Dr. King’s house and was then held by the Nawab’s Government. 
The Diary continues : — 

“ August, 24ith, This day at Sankraiil ordered Captain Brooke to 
come up with his vessel to Chutanuttee whore we arrived about noon ; 
but found the place in a deplorable condition, nothing being left for our 
present accommodation and the rain falling day and night. We are 
forced to betake ourselves to boats, wliich considering the season of the 
year, is very unhealthy. MelUcJc Burcoordar and the country people at 
our leaving this place buvuing and carrying away what thjey could^ On 
our arrival here the Governor of Tanna sent his servant With a com- 
pliment.” • 

This M^lick had formerly feeen Governor of Hugly and in 
11th, 168f hs,d acted m one of the Nawab Shastoh Khan’s thru Man- 
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subdars or Oommissioners to treat with Ghamock for the establishment 
of the new factory. The articles were conolnded but the Nawab did 
not confirm them and it was believed the whole negociation were merely 
a^.'^se to secure to the Nawab time for his military preparations 
against the English. In November, 1687, he was again employed daring 
the* second settlement for a similar purpose, this time as sole Commis- 
sioner, and, though Captain Heath in his headstrong manner refused 
to listen to him, professing to believe that the recent death of Mullick’a 
brother in war with the English had incuiubly prejudiced him against 
the Company's interests, he was apparently really desirous of adjusting 
peace. Heath on the 8th of November embarked Ghamock and all his 
Council and subordinates on board his vessels and so abandoned the 
Chatanati factory buildings to be pillaged by the natives. 

Mr. Henry Stanley and Mr, Mackrith had been sent on as Char- 
nock’s representatives to occupy Hugly, They arrived there about a 
fortnight before the latter reached Chatanati. Cliarnock anticipating 
that the commonest conveniences of life would be unobtainable on his 
arrival, wrote to Stanley to ask for supplies to which request Sir 
Henry Yule preserves a portion of a reply [H. D. ii, 283], 

“ The necessaries your worship, &c., gave us a note of are such of 
them as are ready to be had, herewith sent, viz. 

1 pr. of Gurras, 10 as. per pees [thought to be a sort of coarse 

cotton cloth, gdrha]. « 

3 large Dishes of our own stores from Madrass. 

2 dozen of Trencher plates belonging to Mr. Croke, such as he 

sold for 2| rupees per Gorge [i. a., per score.] 

The rest shall follow ” 

On Thursday^ the 2S^th of Augmt^ the first consultation of the Ben- 
gal Council was held at the newly re-established factory, it is worth 
quoting in full from the Chatanati Diary 
“ At a consultation — Present. 

The Rt. Worshipful Agent Gharnook. 

Mr. Francis Ellis. 

Mr. Jere[miah] Peachie. 

Resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. Stanley, &o., to come from 
Hugly and bring witli them what Englishmen are there that the warr 
with the French may be proclaimed and also that Commissions be given 
to all oommand[ers3^ ships in order to the prosecution of the same. 

In consideratibil^that all the former btlildings here arp destroyed, 
it is resolved that such plana he built as necipssity requires and as cheap 
as possible, viz. ^ . 

warehouse. • 
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2. A dining-room. 

3. The Secretary's Office to be repaired. 

4. A room to sort cloth in. 

/), A cook-room with its conveniences. 

6. An apartment for the Company's servants. 

7. The Agent’s and Mr. Peachio’s house to be repaired which were 
part standing and a house to be built for Mr. Ellis, the former being 
totally demolished. 

8. The Guard House. 

These to be done with miidd walls and thatched till we can get 
ground whereon to build a factory. 

Resolved that 2000 niauiids of wheat and 200 maunds horse grain 
bo bought at IMatiloa [Mandoa?] that being the cheapest place and 
hero to bo provided 0000 maunds rico, 200 maunds butter and 200 
maunds of oylo (and 200 maunds oylo) {sic'] to be sent to Fort George. 

Job CnARNOOK. 

Fu.\NC 1S EliMS. 

Jeukmiau Peachib. 

J. II I Mi, 8ecreta^*y. 

A few day.s later under date of Augttst 31s^, the Agent and Council 
record the following mcmoraiuliim — 

** Received advices from Mr. IMevcrell at llallasore tliat Captain Had- 
dock departed tbfs life the 23rd instant as also that a Portuguese vessel 
was arrived bringing nows of the Frcncli Fleets coining to the bay and 
that the Dutch Commissaiy is coming with 4 shipps from Negapatam. 
Governor Pitt wdtli 5 ships from Maildrass also Captain Heath from 
said place and (bat 3 Danes Shipps from Trincumbar are ready to 
joyiio with them. 

“ Heptember .5/7*. All the English according to order being arrived 
from llughly, war was proclaimed against the Krencb.” 

These hostilities against the Freneh w'ere the result of a declara- 
tion of war against that nation by King William dated 7th May, 1689, 
which by His Majesty's accession on the following 9th September, to the 
Treaty called “ The gi*and alliance ” implied a general attack on FrencJi 
trading intei’osts throughout the world. The Dutch and Danish vessels 
mentioned in the foregoing memovnudnm were coming to siippoH the 
British in their attack upon the Pi-cprU Indiamen. 

So began a dosultoiy r.aval warfai*o whioh lasted in Indian waters 
for several years. ' * ^ 

The Chatanati Diary exhibits to xm Gharnock and his Council 
of 2, his few factors and his 30 soldiers passing the first week of what 
proved to bo tboir final and sucoessful attempt to found thlHtactory 
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which has become the City of Caloatta, nuder most deplorable oirottm* 
stances. » 

They could not live ashore because of tho excessive rain and becaiise 
(i^^theil• former rauJ-built houses only three were ovou partly standing ; 
therefore they made the best of it in sloops and country boats, in 
addition to this they expected to be engaged in immediate war with the 
French. 

It would seem that many months passed before they materially 
bettered their condition for from two extracts from the Fort St. George 
letters preseived by Sir Henry Yule, (which ho says convey tho whole 
information he had been able to collect respecting the first year or two 
of this establishment of Choimock’s.) We Icai'n that so late as May 
of the next year, 1691. 

“They (in Bengal) could dispose of little [merchandize] nor have 
they safe goedowns to secure them from damage, and tho truth is they 
live iu a wild unsettled condition at Cliuttinuteo, neither fortifyed 
houses nor goedowns, only tents, butts and boats, with the strange 
charge of near 100 soldiers, guardship, 

This “guardship” suggests that they had not succeeded in erect- 
ing tho projected guardliouse, and was apparently a “ great portuguoz 
frigott ” purchased by Chariiock for tho purpose. [Hodge’s Diary ii, 
pp. 87 and 88]. It is probable that tlioMahomcdau Government wholly 
prohibited the erection of anything like a ^defensible' building by tho 
English in the Chatanati village. 

• 

6. On tlie Flora of the Black Mountain, — By Suroeon CArtAiJsr 
Westhrop- White, 1. M. S., communicated by the Natural llistory 
Secretary. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


JLibrary. 

The following additions have been made to tho Library since tho 
meeting held in MaAsh last. 

Jx^NSACTIOMS, jPl\pCEEDINGS.AND jlGUi^NALS, 

Resented by th^ respective Societies and Editors. 

Berlin. Der Gesellschaft IfatarforscLeiQidor Freaude,— Sitzungs^n 
fadKbte, 189L 
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Bombay. The Indian Antiqnaiy^ — VoL XXI, Part 267. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,— -Proceedings, No 2, Pebmary 
1892. 

. Indian Engineering,— V ol. XI, Nos. 10-14. « 

— . Photographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 
3 and 4. 

Cherbourg. La Soci^te Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et MathA* 
maliques de Cherbourg, — M6moires, Tome XXVII. 

Chicago, 111. The American Antiquarian and OrientalJoumal, — ^Vol. 
XIV, No. 1. 

Hamburg. Naturhistorisehes Museum zn Hamburg, — Mitteilungen, 
Jahr VIII and IX. 

Ithaca. Cornell University, — Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 16. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers, — Journal, Vol XX, 
No. 95. 

■ Institution of Mechainoal Engineers,— Proceedings, No. 4, 

1891. 

. Nature,— Vol. XLV, Nos. 1164-68. 

— — " , Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland, — Journal, 

January 1892. 

Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. LII, 

Nos. 1-3. 

. Royal Geographical Society,— Proceedings, Vols. XIII, No. 

12; XIV, 1-2. 

p— . Royal Microscopical Society, — Journaf, Part 6, 1891. 

- — . Royal Society,— Proceedings, Vol. L, Nos. 303 and 304. 

. Royal Statistical Society,— Journal, Vol. LIV, Part 4. 

The Academy, — Nos, 10.33, 1035-37. 

. The AthenoBum, — Nos. 3358-60. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria, — Proceedings, New Series, 
Vol. III. 

Transactions, Vol. II, Part I. 

Moscow. La Soci6t6 Imp6riale des Naturalistes do Moscou,— Bulletin, 
Nos. 2 et 3, 1891. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — Vol. XVIII, Nq, 3. 

Paris. L’ Aoad^mie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et arts de 
Bordeaux, — Aotos, 3o K^rio, 51c Ann6e. 

— * Journal Asiatiquo, — Tome, XVIII Nos. 1-3. 

. La .Sod^td D'Antlu-opologie de Paris,— Bulletins, Tome II 
" (4e S6ri6)» Paso, 3. « • • 

Sooidtfi de Gugraphie,— Compte Rendu des Stances, Nos. 

8ei4|1892. • « 
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Paris. La Sooi£t4 Zoologique de Freiice,->-Mjmoires, Tome IV, Nos. 
Set 4. 

— Mos^e Gnimet, — Bevae de I’Histoire des Religions, Tome 

,• XXIV, No. 2. 

Pisa. La Societit Toscana di Scienzo Natnrali, — Atti, Memorie, Tome 
• VI, Faso. 3. 

. Atti (Processi Verbali), Tome VIII, 15 Novembre 

1891-17 Gennaio 1892. 

Elio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio do Janeiro, — Rc vista do Obaer- 
vatorio, Anno VT, No. 12. 

Rome. La Society Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — Memorie, Tome 
XXI, Disp. la et 2a. 

St. Petersburg, Comite G6ologiquo, — Bulletins, Tome IX, Nos 9-10 ; 
X, 1-5. 

Memoires, Tome XI, No. 2, ct Supplementan Tome IX. 

Stockholm. Entomologisk Tidskrift, — Arg 12, Haft 1-4. 

Taiping. Perak Government, — Perak Government Gazette, Vol. V, 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienzo di Torino, — Atti, Tome XXVII^ 
Disp la et 2a. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischcn Gesellschaft in Wien,-— Mittheilungon, 
Band XXI, Heft 4 bis 6. 

— — . Der E. K. Geologisohen Reichsanstalt,— Veiliandlungen, Heft 
16.18, 1891; 1, 1892. 

^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS, 
presented hy the Authors ^ Translators ^ ^c. 

Chan, Htoon. Notes with reference to a selection of symbolical and 
historical coins of Arakan in the collection of Captain C. H. White. 
8vo. Akyab, 1892. 

Hilaire, J. Barthe'lemy-Saint. Eugene Bumouf ses travaux et sa cor- 
respondance. 8vo. Paris, 1891. 

Rbmfry, Henry H. Inventions likely to “ Take ” and ‘ Pay * in India 
and the East. ^8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Whitney, William Dwiqht. Max Muller and the Science of Language : 
a criticism. 8vo. New Torli^ 1892. 

WooDMABON, J ; Alcock, A. Further Observations on the Gestation of 
Indian Rays; being Natural History* Notes from H. M. Indian 
Marine Survey Steamdkr “ Investigatoi>” Commander R. F. Hoskyn, 
B. N., commanding. Series II, No. 2jj||||iBprinted from the Proceed- 
iu]^ of the Royal Society, London, Vol. L). 8vo. London, 1891. 
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Miscellaneous j^i\ESENTATioNS. 

Annual Report of the Agri-Horticulturai Society of Burma for the year 

1891. 8vo. Rangoon, 1891. 

Proceedings of tho Annual General Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Burma held on tkc 28tb December 1891 andJlOth Jauu&ry 

1892. 8vo. Rangoon, 1892, 

AGRi lIoimOCLTUUAL SoOIKTY OF BURMA. 
Report of tlie sixty-first Meeting of tlie British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held at Cardiff in August 1891. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1892. 

BkJTISH AsSoCTATfON FOR TTIK AdVANCBMENT OF SCIENCE, LOXOON. 

Tho Report of the Carniichiol Jjibrary, Benoi'cs, 1891. 8vo. Benares, 
1892. 

Caumicilei, Library, Benares. 

Rico growing and its preparation for market (Bulletin, Department of 
Agriculture, Brisbane, ho, 14). 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

Defartmest of AoKKjin/iriJE, Brisbane. 
Scientific results of tho Second Yarkand ^Mission ; based upon the collec- 
tions and notes of the late Ferdinand Stoliezka. Avos. By H. Bowd- 
lor Sharj'o, L. L. D. With an Introductory Note and Map. 4to. 
London, 1891, 

Government of India, Rev. and Aori. Department. - 
Report on tho Administration of tho N.-W. Provinces and Oudli, for tlie 
.year ending 31st March 1891. Fcp. Allalftibad, 1802. 

Government op N.-W. Ppovinces and Oidh. 
Chartnlai'ium Universitatis Pari,siciisi.s, Tome 11. Henricus Deiiiflo et 
Aomilio Chaielaiu. 4to. Paris, 1891. 

India Office, London. 

Indian Museum Notes, Vol. 11, No. 1. Miscellaneons Notes from the 
Entomological Section of the Indian Museum. By E. C. Cotes 
8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

Vol. 11, No. 2. Tho Wild Silk Insects of India. By E. 

C. Cotes. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

— Vol. IT, No. 3. White Insect Wax in India. By E. C 
Cotes. Svo. Calcutta, 1891. 

Vol. II, No. ^ Tho Locusts of Bengal, Madras, Assam, 

and Bombay. By E, 0 . Cotos. Svo. Calcutta, 1891. 

— Vol. II, No. \ The Economic Importance of Birds in 

India, By W. L. Sclativr, M, A. Svo. * Calcutta, 1891, 

^ # » Ikdiak Muskom, Calcutta. 

MoatUj Weather Aeview, July 1891r 4to. Calcatta, m92. 
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Original Meteoi'ological Observations, July 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1891. 

Meteokologicil Reporter to the Govt, op Ihou. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. T, No. 12. 8vo. 
^ • Calcutta, 1892. 

Microscopical Society op Calcutta. 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1891. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Royal Gardens, Kkw. 

Catalogue of Scientilic Papers compiled by the Royal Society of Loudon 
(1874-1883). Vol. IX, Aba-Gis. 4to. London, 1891. 

Royal Society op London. 

JPeI^ODICALS j^UI\CHASED, 

Allahabad. Indian Notes and Qnories, — ^Vol. I, No. 12. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, — Jahrgang XIT, Nrn. 48-52 ; XIII, 
1-5. 

. Oricntalischo Bibliograpbie, Band Y, Hefto 4. 

. Zoitschrift fiir Ethnologic, — Heft 5, 1891. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review, — Vol. XOIV, No. 188. 

. Indian Medical Gazette, — ^Vol. XXVII No. 3. 

Cassel. Botanisebes Centralblatt, — Band XLVIII, Heft 6-13 ; XLIX, 
1-3. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturollos, — Tome 
XXVII, No. 2. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, — Gottin- 
gische Gelelirte Anzeigen, Nru. 22-26, 1891. • 

■ — . « Naclirichten, Nrn. 8-9, 1891. 

Leipzig. Annalen dor Physik und Chomio,— Biind XLV, Heft 2. 

. — , Beiblatter, Band XVI, Stuck 2. ^ 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Ethnographie, — Band IV, Heft 6. 
London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. IX 
(6^*^ Series), Nos. 49 and 50. 

The Chemical News, — ^Vol. LXV, Nos. 1682-86, 

The Entomologist, — Vol. XXV, Nos. 344 and 345. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Y ol. Ill Series), 

Nos. 25 and 26f 

. The Ibis,— Vol. IV (6th Series), No. 13. 

The Journal of Botany.-a^Vol. XXIX, No. 848; XXX, 349. 

'■*. iThe Messenger of Mathematics,— V ol. XXI, Nos. 8 and 9. 

The Quarterly ^Journal of Microscopical Science, — Vol. 

XXXIII, Parts 1 and 2. * 

The Quarterly Journal of purUl^dl applied Mathematics, — 
VoL.XXV, No. 100. 
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^ Londoc. Ehopalocera Exotica, 19* 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science, — ^Vol XLIl (9^ Series), 
No. 252; XLIII, 263. 

Paris. L’ Acad4mie des Sciences, — Comptes Rendns des S5anese, 
Tome OXllI, Nos 21-26 ; CXIV, Nos. 1-6, et Tables Tome OXIl. 

Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — Tome XXIV (6®® B4rie), 

D4cembre 1891 ; XXV, Janvier et Fevrier, 1892. 

Revue Critique d’ Histuire et de Litt5rature — Tome XXXII, 
Nos. 48-52; XXXIII, 1-5, 

Revue Sciontifique, — Tome XLIX, Nos. 8-12. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Oonchology, — Vol. XII, Part 5 ; VI (2“^ Series), 
Part 6. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal, — Vol, V, No. 4. 

^ooKS Purchased. 

Muller, P. Max. The Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. XXXIT, Vcdic 
Hymns, translated by F. Max MuUor. Part I. 8vo. Oxford, 1891. 

— Vols. XXXIX and XL. The Sacred Books of China, 

tho texts of T&fiism, translated by James Leggo. Parts 1 and II. 
8 VO. Oxford, 1891. 

Rsiiatsek, E. The Rauzat-us-Safa, Vol, IT, Part I. Edited by P. F. 
Arbuthnot, M. R. A. S. (Oriental Tmuslatiou Fund, New Series, 1) 
8vo. London, 1892. 

Report on the Sciontidc Results of the Voyage of H. M. S. ** Chal- 
• longer ** daring the years 1873-76. Deep-Sea Deposit. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1891. 

Roscob, Sir H. E. and Schorlehmbr, C. A Treatise on Chemistry. 
Organic Chapistry, Vol. HI, Part 6. 8vo. London, 1892. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF TUR 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

t ' 

t 

j^'OR JAay, 1892. 


The Montlily Goncrnl Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4th May, 1892, at 9-15 v. m. 

t- 

O. H. Tawney, Esq , 0. I. R., in tbo Chair. 

t 

4 The following members were present: — 

fNawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, O. A. Grierson, Esq., T. H, 
Holland, Esq., Bov. H. B. Hyde, Kumar Harness wAr Mai iiiii, Tj. doNie^ville, 
Es(]L, J. D. Nimmo, Esq., H. M. Rustomjoo, Esq., E. Thurston, Esq., Dr. 
J. JBt. Tull Walsh, 0. R.*Wilson, Esq. 

' { Visitor: — H. W. Sparkes, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


' • Sixteen presentations wore announced, details of whicli are given 
ip4the Library List appended. 


• > 


. L The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at tne last 
mSting of the Society, wore ballottcd for and elected Ordinary Mcm« 

” Hon’bte Sir C. A. Elliott, K. C. S. I., C. I. E. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., B. A. 

Lieutenant W. A. H(ft*rison, R. E. 

. Colonel T. H. Haldich, R. E. . 


The Secretary annouiTced that Raja«Oday Pertab Sing, Raja of 
Bhinga^ had compounded his subscription a# a non-resident membjir by 
the payment in a single sum of Rs.*800. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. EajalL Kdns.^By H. Bbveeidob, Esq., 0. S. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. An account of an old inscription found at Burtrd in the distrtSt 
of Mtirwdrt — JBy Munsiii Debipershai) op Jodhporb. Comxnunicatecl bj 
the Philological Secretary. 

(Abstract). 

Bartr& is a village situated nearly 20 miles east of Jhdlor in May- 
w&r. Hero, under a tree, a stone was found about 1 foot 6 inches square, 
bearing an inscnptioii in the Nagari character. The villagers, believing 
that the stone marked tho position of some hidden treasure, for a long 
time prcsoivcd it with gi'cat care, till they learnt tho purport of the 
writing. From this it appears that tho stone belonged to a well which 
was built by Eupddevi, a daughter of Chacha, the Rdja of Jhalor, and 
was consecrated by her, in tho reign of her brother Samyanta Sihha, 
on Monday, tho 7th Jyaishtha, Sam vat 1340. It also appears from the 
inscription that Riipddevi was married to Tejas Sinha, and had a son 
called Kshetra Sinha. 

TJio stone is evidently a monument of tho Chauhan Rajas of Jhalor, 
who belonged to the Sonagira clan. It gives the following names ; — 

(1) . Samara Sihha. 

(2) . l/daya SihhH. 

(3) . His son Chacha. 

, (4). His son Sdmyanta Sihha. * 

Tho founder of this dynasty, Kctu, gained possession of tho fort of 
Jhalor in Samvat 1218. Tho name of the hill on which the fort was 
built was Soiidgiri, whence tho family of Kotu were called So^agiras. 

Tlio son of Kotu was Samara Sihha, from whom Udaya Sihha was 
descended. According to Firishta, Shams-ud-.Dxn Altamsh attacked 
Udaya Sihha in Samvat 1268 for not paying tribute, and reduced him 
to obedience. 

Ohdeha, the son of Udaya Sihha, in Samvat 1319 built a temple to 
tho goddess Chamu\ida, which was situated in a pleasant valley in Jaswant- 
pura, a district of Mdfwdp. Sdmyauta was Ohdeh^’s son. The inscrip, 
tion belongs to his reign. 

Rdjd Kanardeo, the son of Sdmyanta Sihha, fought bravely for 
many years with Ald-ud-iUn Khilji, who attacked him in the fori of 
Jhalor, but. in Samvat 1308 the fori was taken, and Elanardeo was 
killed with his son Virdmdec. Maldco, the* brother of Kanardeo, who 
escaped, submitted to Ald-ud-din, and •was made Killdddr of Chittor as 
we learn from tho Aiu-i* Akbari. • ’ 
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There are still to be found in Msfw&y and Mew&f many So^igira 
Chauh&ns who are descended from Maldeo. 

^ * 3. iiToviciad Indicm, V. An undescribed Mezonearon from the Anda- 
man Qronp , — By D. Pbain, Esq., M. B. 

• The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


Jl^NSACTIONS, j^F^CEEDINGS AND jIoUF^ALS, 
presented by the resjpective Societies and Editors* 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XI, No. 96. 

Berlin. Der Koniglichen Akademio der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,-— 
Sitzungsberichte, XLT to LIII, und InUalt, Jahrgi 1891. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society, — Journal, Vol. VT, No. 4. 

Brussels. La Societe* Royalo des Sciences de Li&go, — Memoires, 
Tome XVII. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Records, Vol. XXV, Part 1, 
1892. 

Indian Engineering, — ^V ol. XI, Nos. 16-18. 

1 — Photographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. V, No. 5. 

‘Dresden. Gesellschaft Iris zu Dresden,— Deutsche Entomologische 
Zeitschrift, — Band IV, Heft 2. 

Florence. La Society Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia and Psico- 
logia Comparata,— Archivio per L* Antropologia e la Etnologia, 
Vol. XXI, Fasp. 2. 

Frankfurt, a 0. Des Naturwissenschaftlichon Vereins des Reg-Bez 
. Frankfurt,— Helios, Jahrgang IX, Nm. 7-10. 

I,,,, Societatum Litterae, — Johrg. V, Nos. 9-12. 

The Hague. KoninkKjk Instituut voor de^aol,- Land-en^Volkenkundo 
van Nederlandsch- Indie, — Bijdragen ^t de Taal- Land-en Volken- 
. knade van Nederlandsch-lndie, Vol^eoks V, Deel VII^ AfleVer- 
ing 2. 
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HaTre. Sooi4td de Od<^»plue Commeroiate du HaTre,-*-Aniiaaire, 
Janvier, 1892. 

Jassjr. Societatii <i$tantifioe $i Literare din Ia|d,->'ArhiTa, Voi. HI*, 
Nos. 1-3. ' • . 

London. Anthropological Institute of Qreat Britain and Ireland,---' 
Journal, Vol. XXI., No. 3. * 

. Nature,— Vol. XLV., Nos. 1169-72. 

Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, — Journal, 
Vols. XXT, Part 4; XXII, 1-4; and, XXIII, 1-4. 

■— — Boyal Astronomical .Society, — Monthly Notices, Voh LII, 

No. 4. 

-i— — Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 

. Boyal Microscopical Sociely, —Journal, Part 1, 1892, 

Boyal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. L, No. 305. 

*■■■ "" - . The Academy, — Nos. 1037-40. 

. Tho Athonnoum, — Nos. 3300-64. 

— — ■. The Institution of Kloctrical Engineers,— Journal, Vol. XXI, 

No. 96, and Contents and Index to Vol. XX. 

— ■■■■. Lisst of Officers. Corrected to 31st January 1892. 

Mexico. La Sociodad Ciontifica “Antonio Alzate,” — Memorias, Tome 
V, Nos. 3 ot 4. 

Munich. Dor K. B. Akademie der Wissonsohaften,— Abhandlungen, 
Historischeu'classo, Biyid XIX, Abth 3. 

' ■■ - , Philosopliisch — Philologischen classe, 

Band XIX, Abth 2. • 

— — i ...,,,.,.. . Sitzungsberichto, Mathematisch — physikalischen 

classe, Hefton I und II, 1891. 

• — — — philosopliisch — philologischen nnd 

historischen classe, Band II, Heft III ; Heft I und II 1891. 

Mussoorio. Tho Indian Forester, — Vol. XVllI, No. 4. 

Naples. La Sooieta Africana D’ Italia,— Bollcttiuo, Anno XI Paso 
1 et 2. ' ’ 

Paris. La Sooi6t6 do Geographie,— Comptes Rendus des Stances, Nos. 
5 ot 6, 1892. 

. La SooieW Zoologique do France,— Bulletin, Tome IV. No 5 • 
XVII, 1-2. 

. Revue Oeographiquo Tniornational,— Vol. XVI, No. 194 ; XVII, 
195.. 

jpt. Petersburg. L* Acad^’moImperialedesSciencesdeSt. P4tersbouri? — 
M4moires. Tome XXXy'IlI, Nos. 4-6.* * 

5Caiping.; Perak QoTeriiment,7rP©rak* GoTernment Gaaetfce* Yol V 

Nos. 7-9, . ^ * t 
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Turin., La B; Aocademia dell<> Soienze di Torino, Yol. XXTII, 

Disp, 3-4. 

'Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Naioig^ und Yolkerkunde 
^ ^ Osfcasiens in Tokio, — Mittheilungon, Band Y, 47 Heft. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, YoK XIX, Parts 
* 2 and 3. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologiokoga Draztva, — Yiestnik, Godina 

XIV, Br. 2. 

^OOKS AND jPAMPHLETS 

presented by the Authors^ Translators^ ^o. 

Bat, Pratapa Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose, Part LXXIl, (^anti Parva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891s 
Tiesenhausen, B, Nonvcant^s Numismatiquos. Sto. 

Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

Biezler, Sigmund. Gedachtnisrede auf Wilhelm von Giosebrecht. 4ta. 
Miincheii, 1891. 

AkADEMIB deb WiSSENSCHAPTKN ZU MilNCHEN. 
Catalogue of Arabic Glass Weights in tho British Museum. By S. 
Lane-Poolo. 4to. London, 1891. 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Yol. XX. By Ts Salpa- 
dori. 8vo. London, 1891. • 

Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in tho Kouynnjik Collection of tho 
British Museum, V*ol. 11. By C. Bezold. 4to. London, 1891., 

British Museum, London. 
Boport on the Lunatic Asylums of the Central Provinces for the year 
1891. 8vo, Nagpur, 1892. 

Chirp Commissioner, Central Pbovinoes. 
Blanford, W. T. Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. 

Mammalia. Part II. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Eqqelino, Julius. Catalogue of tho Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office. Part HI. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Government op Bengal. 
Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXI, Part 258. 4to. Bombay, 1892. : 

Government op India, Home Department. 
Monthly Weather Beview, August, 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Original Meteorological Observations, August 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Meteorological Beporter to ' the Government op Inpia. 
Besults of the Meteorological Observations made at the Government 
Qbservatozqry Madras, during the years 1861-90. 4to. Madras, 1892. 

* Government op Madras. 
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Brce, B. Lewis. BhattakalaiAka Diva’s Eaii^taka — S^abdftntii4sanai|i, 
4to. Bangalore, 3890. 

^RECTOE OP AECniEOLOOIOAL ReSBAECHES IN MtSORE. 
Observations faites i, T Observatoire M4t4orologiqtie de V TJniversite dp 
Eiew. Janvier, 1892. 8vo. 

L’ UNIVBBSrTE^ DB KlEW, 
HouTSMA, Tb. Recneil de Teztes Relatifs k L’ Histoiro Des Seldjoacides, 
Vol. Ill, Partie I. 8vo. Leido, 1891. 

L* Univeesitb' db Leidb. 


JPei^iodicals J^uf^chased. 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. II., No. 1. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzcitung,— -Jalirgang XIII, Nm. 6-11. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XXVII, No. 4, and, Supple- 
ment. 

Cassel. Botanisclios Contralblitt,— Band XLIX, Heft 4-11. 

Geneva. Arcliives doa Sciences Physiques ot Naturelles, — Tome 
XXVII, No. 3. 

Gottingen. Der Eonigl. Gesellscliaft der Wissenschaften, — Gdttin- 
gische Gelehrto Auzeigeu, Nrn. 2-5, 1892. 

— . . Nachrichten. Nrn. 10 und 11, 1891 ; und, 1-3, 

1802. 

Leipzig. Annalen dor Phylik und Gliomie, — Band XLY, Heft 3. 

. — — Boiblatter, Band XVI, Stiick 3. 

Le>den. Internationales Archiv-fur Ethiiographie, — Band V, Heft 1. 

Loudon. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. IX, 
No. 51. 

The Chemical Nows, — Vol, LXV, Nos. l68?-89. 

. The Entomologist. — Vol. XXV, No. 346. 

• TheEntomologist’s Monthly Magazine,— Vol. Ill (2“« Series.) , 

No. 27. 

. The Journal of Botany,— Vol. XXX, Nos. 350 and 351. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
—Vol. XXXIII, No. 202. 

t— — , The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Soienoe,— Vol. 
XXXIII, Part 3. 

New Ha-ron. TheAmerioan-loumelaf Science,— Vol.XLIIKSrtSories) 
Nos. 254 and 255. 

•Paris. L’ Acad4m'ie das Sciences,— Oomptes Bendns des 

. Tome OXIV, Nos. 6-1 It 

Anoales de Chimie et de Phyaque,— Tome XXV (6“« S4rie> 

' Ham 1892. * ” 
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Paris. Bevue Soientifique, — ^Tome XLIZ, Nos. 18-15. 

• Bevne Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature, — Tome XVII, 

Nos. 6-12. A 

PKladelphia. Manual of Conchologj, — Vols. VII Series) » Paris 1 

and 3; XII, 6; XIII, 1. ^ 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Distant, W. L« A Naturalist iu the Transvaal. 8vo. London, 1892. 
Fausboll, V. The Jataka. Vol. V. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Report of the sixty-first Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Cardiff in August, 1891. 8vo. 
London, 1892. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR June ^ July, 1892. ' 

■ " 

The Monthly General Mooting of the Asiatic Society of Bongal 
was held on Wednesday, the Gth July, 1892, at 9-15 p. w. 

A, Pedler, Esq., P. 0. S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members wore present : — 

Dr. A. Alcock, H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Baba P. N. Bose, Babu Man 
Mohan Chakravnrti, G. W. Forrest, Esq., Bal^u Bliiipeudra Sri Ghosha, 
B4bu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, G. A. Grierson, Esq., A. Hogg, Esq., 
The Rev. H. B. Hyde, Babn Asutosli Miikliopadhyaya, Babu Nilmani 
Mukei'jea, Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Maheschandra Nyayaratna,*Ii. 
r de Niceville, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Esq., Dr. D. Priiin, Hon. Dr. Mahen- 
draW Sarkar, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, Di\ J, 
Hf^Tull Walsh, Colonel J. Waterhouse, 0. R. Wilson, Esq., J. Wood- 
Mason, Esq, 

Visitor : — Bdbu Maliendra Nath Roy. 

* The Council reported that no meeting was hold in May, as a quorum . 
4 pf membera was not present. 

Seventy presentations were announced, details of which are givou 
in the Library List appended. 

it ^ X 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — , 

4- Pandit Behary Lall Clmubo, proposed «by Dr. A. F. R. Hoornle,' 
Seconded by G. A. Grierson, f^lsq. • 

Lieutenant Donald Baker, proposed by C. R. Wilson, Esq., seconcl^d ^ 
Ciijoii^I J. Waterhouse. 
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H. H. The Maharaja Pratap Narain Singh of Ajodhya, proposed by 
C. R. Wilson, Esq., seconded by C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Samuel Charles Hill, Esq., Bengal Educational Service, proposed by 
J, Crawfurd, Esq , seconded by Colonel J. W^aterhouse. ^ 

Babu Asutosh Pranianick, Merchant, proposed by Babu Pratdpa- 
chandra Ghosha, seconded by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri. 

The Rev. Henry Whitehead, M. A., Principal, Bishop’s College, 
proposed by The Rev. H? B. Hyde, seconded by C% R. Wilson, Esq. 

Tho following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society ; — 

Dr. Agliorc Chunder Chatterjee. 

Tho Secretary reported tho death of tho following member : — 

A. V. Nursing Row, Esq., P. R. A. S. 

Tho Chairman reported that Tho ITon. Sir C. A. Elliott, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Boigal, was willing to accept the office of President. 

Tho Soorotary road a I’sircular from tho Royal Society of New South 
Wales, enumerating prizes to ho given for original researches on certain 
subjects connected with Australia. 

Tho following papers were read 

1. Some netp iusoriptiom of BhuvaneSvar, District Puri, — By B.(bu 
Man Mohan Cuakuavauti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Executive Service 
of Bengal, , 

• (Abstmet). 

This paper gave an account of several new stone inscriptions, found 
at Bhiivancavar, iu tho district of Puri, Bengal. 

Tho inscriptions wero 9 in number, viz, (A) one on the Paraiuram- 
e^var temple, (B) one on tho Vaitala Deal, (C) seven on the Bara 
Doul, or great tower of Bliuvancsvar. 

(A) Tho first named tcmplo was lying in a delapidated condition. 
Prom its general shape, its scroll-work, its carvings of men, animals, 
birds and plants, it could not be put later than the tenth century. Its** 

, porch had tlu*oo entrances. Immediately over the entrance from the 
south wore four linos in early Kutila characters,'' of which the purport 
appeared to be that by order tlio \ord of STri-KaHftga, offerings wore 
made by one Vodachfirya (probably a royal officer or purohita) to 
Par^se^var J^liattaka, a P s ahmin. Apparently Bhuvanesvar, and probably 
Orissa, was tbon under the rule of Kaliiiga^ings. 

(B) On the outside of tho north* wall of tho porch of the Vaital 
Deal were four lines in Sanskrit character, the first two being the well- 
kuotm couplet written by copyists of Sanskrit manuscripts at the end of^ 
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their copies, to the effecfc that the letters should be equal iu size, 
eveu^headed, thick, and with spaces between.” 

Besides these four lines there were several single letters, perhaps 
j^pS>n*s letters, and at one place in Uriya character iTiWfif or 

the lord of Ka4i, the lord of elephants.” 

- (0) The Bara Deul inscriptions wore disooverod by Bdbn M. M. 
Chakra varti on the insido of the projecting walls of the porch, four 
being on the south side, and tliree on the north#' Witli the exception of 
the lowermost one on the north side, the inscriptions belonged to the 
reigns of three Orissan kings, Aniyauka Bliinia Deva, Anaiiga Bhima 
Deva, and Narasiiiha Deva. 

The inscriptions recorded gif ts to the temple, usually for the purpose 
of lighting lamps. 

The first inscription on the south side belonged to Narasihha Deva 
lY, and was dated, “Friday, the S'ukla ehtuiuH of the month Makar iu 
the* fourth ahlca of the flourishing reign of Aiiinka lihirna Deva.” This, 
according to Bdbu M. M. Ghakravarti’s calculations, was equivalent to 
Friday, 14th January, 1166 A. D., wliich would also agree with other 
inscriptions of Narasihha Deva lY, discovered by Bdbu M. M. Chakra- 
varti. The second inscription on the north side was dated “ Tuesday, 
the Krishna pratipada of the month Dhaim, in S'akabda 1140,” which 
was equivalent to Tuesday, 4th December, 1218 A. D. 

In conclusion, the author of the paper, invited the attention of 
scholars to the rich mine of antiquities that still remained to bo 
explored in and round Blmvane^var. These very inscriptions if carefully 
transcribed either by patient comparison on the spot, or from faitlvful 
ink impressions, would probably throw much light on the modiceval 
kings of Orissa. In spite of the researches of Stirling, Priusep, Hunter 
and BAjendralala Mitra, the history of Orissa was very obscure. The 
Madala F^nji was still its main basis and the Madala Panji was a very 
unsafe and confusing guide, being itself based on unsatisfactory, im- 
perfectly recorded, and often contmdictory traditions. The work 
should be deposed from the high pedestal which it now occupied, and 
"placed in its proper rank, as a corroborative document only. 

2. Is Mailapwthe ancient Manipur of the Mahahharata ? — By S. 
T, KaiSBNAMACHAUTTA, EsQ., Attorney -at-law. Communicated by the 
Philological Secbetart. • 

8. The Korkus, — By W. H. P. Driver^, Esq. 

' The papers will be pnbijsbed in the Journal, Part L * 

4. A note on the Farganas of MursJUdahad, — By H. BeveridgEi 
Esq., 0. B. 

4 iJ[n«Akbar*s reign, Bengal Proper was divided into 19 Sarkdrs 
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containing 682 estates or parganas. This arrangement was made about 
the year 1682, and is commonly ascribed to Rajah Todar Mai. Lists 
of tlio contents of the Sai kars aro given in the Ain, and Mr, Blochmann 
made much use of them when he was elucidating the old geograplgr 
of Bengal. Unfortunately there aro many errors in the MSS. of the 
Ain. Sometimes these can be corrected by referring to the lists* in 
Tieffontlmler, but more effectual help is afforded by Grant’s analysis 
in the Vifili Report, arfO. by local knowledge. Grant’s lists are those 
of Jaffar Khan’s arrangement of 1722, but he also supplies the names 
of the old Sarkars. 

The object of this note is to compare the lists in the Ain with those 
in the Stathstical Account of Bengal. I only do this for Moorshidabad,' 
and I woiild suggest that similar conipai isoiis be instituted for other 
districts. In tliis way tlic lists might appear in a correct form in the 
forthcoming translation of the second volume of the Ain. 

The present district of Mnvshidabad is mainly comprised in Todar 
Mai’s Sarkar of Tandah, alias Audambiir, alias Audner. This Sarkar 
extomlod southwards from Agmahal, i, e., Rajmahal and included 
parganns both in the Rarh and the Bagri, that is, on both sides of the 
Bitugirathi, as far south as Chiinakhali, or a little to tho south of the 
town of Murshidabad. Tho rest of the llarh was included in Sarkar 
Sharifabad. Tho remainder of tho district, t. e., the portion lying south 
and oast of Cdinrtakhali seams to have been included in Sarkdrs Mahmu- 
dabad and Bdrbakdbud. The pargana of IMassoy in the extreme south 
and which porluips now wholly belongs to Nadifc was included in Sarkar 
Sdtgaon accordi»ig to Grant. I cannot find it in the Ain, unless it is 
the Belknsi which is there entered as included in Mabmudabad. Bel- 
kasi is not very like Phissey, but in Tieffenthalor the name appears as 
Bclcssi. 

On comparing tho lists in the Ain, pp. 394-40S with that in tho 
Statistical Account of Bengal, IX, 232-^6, I find the following corres- 
pondencies : — 


1 . 

2 . 

а. 

4 . 

5 . 

б . 

7 . 

8 . 


I. Sarkau Tandau, Ain, p. 394. 
Ashraf Bhdg. 11. Kdsipur, 

BuitaJi. 12. 

Chang Nadiya. 13. 

Chuuakhdli. * l.|. 

Daudshahi. » J5. 

Dhawa. ^ 16.« 

Diwdnapur. ^ 17 , 

Gankar. , Ig. 


Katgirh. 
Kumar Pratap. 
Mangalpur. 
Nasibpur. 
Nawa Nagar, 
Samas Kiani. 
Swarupsingh. 
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9. Ibrabimpiir. 19. SuUanuzial. 

10. Kankjol. 

$ II. SARKAa SuarIfabad, Ain. p. 400. 

1. Akbarshahi. 0. Fathsingh. 

2. Barbaksingh. 7. Husainuzial. 

3. Bazar Ibraliiinpur. 8. Khai*gaon. 

4. Bhdtsala. 9. !Mjilialandi. 

5. Bihrol. 10. Manaharshdlii. 

III. Sark^r MAHMUDABifn, Ain, p. 397. 

1. Fathipiir Nausika. 3, Kntiibpur. 


2. Kulberia. 


4. Patkaburi* 


IV. SaRKXr BifEBAKABAD, Ain, p. 403. 

1. Barbakpnr. 3. Giizarliat. 

2, Gowas. 4. liaskharpur. 

I do not think that these lists are at all coinpleto, nor will it bo 
found that the spellings of the Ain and of the Statistical Account 
exactly agree. Indeed one of my objects is to show tliat they do not, 
and that the text of the Ain wants revision. Thus Cluinakhali is dis- 
guised in the Ain under the name of Jonaghatti, and the old and 
extensive parganas of Gowas and Gankar appear there as Kahas and 
Gankarah. Some well-known parganas do sot appear at all in the Ain. 
For example, Ghiasabad, which Grant places, no doubt correctly, in Sha- 
rifabad, is not mentioneef in the Ain. Under Sarkar Mahmudabad,^ wo 
find Babhangola and Barmapur. Gan these bo Bhagwdngola and Ber- 
hampur ? 

The name Sharffabad for the Sarkdr comprising the Rarh is inter- 
esting for it suggests the family of Husain Shah, the famous king 
of Gaur. An ancestor of bis is said to have been Sharif of Mecca, and 
his father’s name was Ashraf. Perhaps the latter gave his name to tho 
pargana of Ashraf Bhag. In the Ain this pargana appears under tho 
name of Darsan Ashrafnahal, and in Tieffenthaler ns Darsan Ashrafbhdl. 

I ought to mention that I have been assisted in making my lists 
by a valuable map injGol. Gastrell’s report on Mursbidabad, in which the 
principal parganas are shown. 

If we had similar maps of other districts, or even with the aid of 
the pargana maps in the Survey Office, a map might be made of tho 
19 Sarkars which would show the divisions (X Bengal in 1582. Another 
might be made showing tfie Sarkars of Orissa and Assam. A third 
map might be made showing Jalfar Khan’s 13 Ohaklas corresponding 
to the 34 Sarkdrs of Todar Mai.* No doubt the labour would be con- 
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Biderable, and it would bo Jieoeae&ry to make many local inquirioB in 
order that the names of the parganas might bo oorreotly given. . Bat 
they would be valuable historical documents. Perhaps Mr. Beai^s, 
who has already done something for the geography of the Akbamfiffla, 
might undertake the task. 

5. Note on the Topography of the river in the I6^i^ century from 
the Hugli to the Sea as represented in the Da Asia of De Barross’-Sy 0. 
R. Wilson, Esq,, M. A. 

The paper will bo published in the Journal, Part I, 

6. Note on three North Indian BiUierJlies — Euthalia nara, E. saha* 
dova, and E. anyto. By Lionel dk Nioe'viilb, F. B. S., C. M. Z. S. 

Euthalia nara^ Moore, E, sahadeva, Moore, and E. anytc, Hewitson, 
have always proved to bo puzzling species both to collectors and cabinet 
naturalists. E. nara was described from a female, E, sahadeva from a 
male, and E. anyte also from a malo. All threo species occur in Sikkim. 
Tliat region has boon so thoroughly well worked ontomologioally of recent 
years that it is inconceivable that the opposite sexes of throe such large 
butterflies should bo still uncaptured, and, on looking over the material 
at my disposal in consequence of the i*GCoipt of a letter from Mr. H. J. 
Elwos, suggesting that E. sahadeva is the male and E. nara^ the female of 
one species, 1 And that I can discriminate the opposite sexes of all the 
three species with ease. The short diagiiosos gi^ven below will, I think, 
enable any one having specimens of these species to distinguish between 
them without difliculty. lu “ The Uutterflies of India ” I described as 
the supposed malo of E, 7mm, a specimen which now proves to be the 
true female of E, nara ; what I, at the time of writing, took to be 
E, nara female turns out to bo the true female of E. sahadeva. It is 
strange that Mr. Elwos should have omitted E. anyte from his “ Catalogue 
of the Lepidoptera of Sikkim,” as it has boon recorded from thence more 
than once. In the Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1891, p. 279, Mr. Elwes 
describes the supposed female of E, anyte.* 1 am uuable to follow his 
description, nor can I agree with bis conclusions, as I contend that 
E^ nara and E. anyte are female and male respectively of one and the same 
species, which stands under the former name. Euthalia iva, Moore, 
described as a male from Oarjoeling, Ife probably a female, and has still to 
be re-disoovei'od. 

• • 

• Si&oe this artiole waa pnt into typo 1 have hoard again from Mr. Elwes, and 
he tells me that the spociniena which he took to be the fomalea of E. nara are really 
the eplKMite sex ef E, sahadeva, * 
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1. EoTUkUk NASA, Mooxre. 

AdoUas narot Moore, Trans. Enfc. Soo. Load., new serios, vol. v, p, 78, n. 88) pL 
viii, fig. It female (1859) ; id., lintler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1868, p. 602, n. 17 j JSu^ 
^iSia nara, de Nicovillo, Bntt. of India, vol. ii, ^ 197, n. 493 (1886) j id., Blwes, 
Trans. Ent. Soo Lond., 1888, p. 337, n. 175 ; Adolxas anyfe, Uewitson, Ex. Bntt., 
▼ol. iii, Adolias pi. ii, fig. 5, viale (1862); id., Bntler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 186B, 
p. 603, n. 23 ; Eutfhalia anyfey de Nic^vilie, Butt, of India, vol. ii, p. 198, n. 494 
(1886) ; id., Elwps, Proo. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1891, n. 279. 

Habitat : E, nara .—Unknown {Moore and Butler) ; Sikkim ; N. 
Khasi Hills (de Niceville) ; Sikkim; Buxa, Bhutan, July and August; 
Khasia, 4,500 ft. , September (Elwes) ; E, anyte : — East India (Hewitson 
and Butler) • Sikkim ; Nepal (de Niceville) ; Sikkim ; Bhutan ; Naga 
Hills (Ekves). * 

The female of E. nara may be known from that sox of E, sahadeva 
by its smaller size ; by its more golden (less greenish) bronzy colour 
on the upperside ; by tbe posterior spot of the diacal white band in the 
first median interspace of the forewing being very narrow and therefore 
appearing to be more elongated ; and on tlie uiiclorsido of both wings 
boing more greenish (less golden) bronzy; and in tho hindwing “in 
the submarginal small black spots” present in the true female of 
E. sahadeva “ being replaced by a diffused line darker than the ground- 
colour,” this line being characteristic of the male of E. nara (E. anyte) ^ 
while both sexes of E, sahadeva havo a series of rounded black dots on 
the underside of the hindwing, one in each •interspace except the sub- 
median, which has two ; these dots, moreover, boing further removed 
from the outer margin than the diffused lino is in both sexes of E. nara. 

In Colonel A. M. Lang’s collection a female of this species from 
Sikkim is correctly named. 

2. Euthalia sahadeva, Moore. 

Adolias sahadevay Moore, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond., new series, vol. v, p. 80, n. 30, 
pL viii, fig. 3, male (1859) ; id., Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1868, p. €01, n.^ 11 ; 
Euthalia sahadevay de Niccvillo, Bntt. of India, vol. ii, p. 199, n. 495 (1886) j id., 
Elwos, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 357, n. 176; E. nara, var., id., Proo. Zool, 
Soc. Lond , 1891, p. 278. 

Habitat : Unknown (Moore) ; Nepal (Butler) ; Nepal ; Sikkim ; 
Aussam (de Niciville) ; Sikkim (Elwes) ; E. nara, var. : — Naga Hills 
(Elwes). « 

Female (hitherto underscribed). Expanse : 3*9 to 4*1 inches. Dif- 
fers from the female of E. nara, Moore, in its laVger size. UFV£BSiDE,/ore- 
wing with the posterior spoi! of tbe discal band, broad, twice as broad as . 
in E. nara. Ukobrside, hindwing with a series of small round submargi- 
nal black spots, one in each interspace except the submedian, which has 
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two. In the female of JE. nara these spots are replaced by a continuous 
diffused line of a darker shade of colour than the ground, which, more- 
over, is placed considerably nearer the outer margin than is the series’ 
of black spots in E. sahadeva- The shape of the hindwing in both sele^ 
is also characteristic, in E. sahadeva it is ra?ioh more squai’e, therefore 
broader, and less regularly rounded than in E, nara. 

E. confuciue^ Westwood, was described from China from a female 
specimen. Under this name are two specimens of what I consider to 
bo the true female of E. sahadeva in Colonel A. M. Lang's collection, 
probably named by Mr. Moore ; the latter probably also recording this 
species from Darjeeling in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1865,' p. 7G7, under 
the name of E. confucius. Tho female is figured by Messrs. H. Grose 
Smith and W. F. KLrby in “ Hliopalocera Mxotica," pt. xvii, pi. Euthalia 
iii, figs. 1, 2 (1891), and differs from the same sox of E, sahadeva in 
having tho discal baud of the forewiiig much wider, and tho spots on 
both wings yellow (“ stwimineous *'), instead of white as in E. sahadeva. 
Tho male is said to bo very similar to the female. It is an abundantly 
distinct species. 


I^IBRARY. 

Tho following additioiiK have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in May last. 

J'l^NSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND jToUI^NALS, 

presented by the respective Societies ami Editors, 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XI, Nos. 97 
and 98. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Gonootscliap van Knnsten en Wetensohappen,— 
Notulon, Dcol XXTX, Aflovering 4; XXX, 1. 

. Tijdschnft voor Indische Taal-, Land-cn Volken- 
kunde, Deol XXXV, Aflovering 2. 

Koninklijke Natiinrkundigo Vorceniging in Netherlandsch- 

Indib, — Natuurkundig Tijdsehrift voor Netherlandsoli-Indiij, Deel 
LT. 

Berlin. Bevlinor Entomologioche Zeitschrift,— Band XXXVI, Heft 2. 
Bombay. Anthropologicr. T Society of Bomlmy, — Journal, Vol. II, No. 7. 

The Indian^ Antiquary,— Vol. X3f I, Parts 259 and 2G0. 
Budapest. La SociC^te Hongroiso do G^ogiuphie, — Bulletin, Tome XX, 
Faso 1 ot 2. 
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Buenos Aires. Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires»-— Anales, Tome 111, 
No. 18. 

Cal^tta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Journal, Part I, No. 1, 1892* 

^ . . . p^rt II, No. I, 1892. 

' Proceedings, No. .3, 1892. 

Indian. Engineering, — Vol. XI, Nos. 19-2C; XII, 1. 

'■ . Plioto^apliic Society of India, — Journal, Vol.,V, No, 6. 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, — Vol. XIV, 
No. 3. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, Vol. XII. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordisko Oldskrift-Selskab, — Aarbogor, Raekko If, 
B>d VI, Hefte 4 ; VII, 1-2. 

. . Tillaeg, Aargang 1891. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy, — Proceedings (Polite Literature and 
Antiquities), Vol. II (3*^ Series), No* 2. 

Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. XI. 

Havre. Society do Geographio Commercialo du Havre, — Bulletin, 
Janvier-Avril 1892. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischeu Gesellschaft, — Zoitschvift, 
Baud XLV, Heft 4. 

London. Geological Society, — Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLV I IT, Part 2. 

. Institution of Electrical Engineers,— Journal, Vol. XXI, Nos. 

97 and 98. • 

, Nature, — Vol. XLV, Nos. 1173-1181, and Index to Vol. XLV. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. LII, 

No. 6. 

. Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. XIV, Nos. 

4 and 5. 

— — . Royal Institution of Great Britain, — Proceedings, Vol. XI J I, 
Part 2. 

. Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Part 2, 1892. 

Royal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. L, No. 306. 

Royal Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. LV, Part 1. 

— . The Academy, — Nos. 1042-50. 

— . The Athenssum, — Nos. 3365-73. 

. Zoological Society of Loudon, — Proceedings, Part 4, 1891, 
and Index, 1881-90. « 

— — . Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 4. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria, — TratisSetions, Vol. JI, Part 2. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cieutifica Antonio Alzate,” — Memorias y Bevia* 
ta, Tome V, Noe. 5 y 6. 

Moscow. La Sooi4t5 Impdriale des^Natumlistes de Moscou,— Bulletin, 
No. 4, 1891. 
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TAlrary. 
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Mnssoono. Tho Indian Forester,— Vol. XVIII, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, — Tom© XIX, No. 1. 

, La Societe do GiJographie, — Bulletin, Tom© XII, No. 4. ^ 

- . — ^ Compte Rendu des Seances, Nos. 8—10, 1892. r 

Pisa. La Sodetii I'oscana di Scienze Natural!, — Atti (Process! Verbal!), 
13 Marzo, 1892. 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio do Janeiro, — Rovista do Obser- 
vatorio, Anno VII, No. 1. 

Romo. La Socielli Degli Spottroscopisti Italian!, — Memorie, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 3 ct 4. 

San Franci.s<;o. California Academy of Sciences, — ^l^Iemoirs, Vol. I, 
Parts 1 and 2. 

, . Proceedings, Vol. Ill, Part 1 ; IV, 1-3 ; V, 1. 

Scliaffliaiison. La Societo Entomologiqno Suisso, — Bulletin, Tome VlII, 
No. 9. 

St. Petersburg. La Society Imperialo Russo de Geographie, — Proceed- 
ings, Tome XXVII, No. 0. 

- — — ■■ .. Lo Jardiii Imporialo de Botanique, Acta, Horti Petro- 

politani, Tome XI, No. 2. 

■■ — Der Russiscb-Kaisorliclien Mineralogischen Gesells- 

ebaft zu St. Petersburg, — Verliandl ungen, Band XXVIII. 

Sydney. Royal Society of Now South Wales, — Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV. 

. LInnean Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, 

^ Part 3. • 

Taiping. Perak Govornniont, — Gazette, Vol. V, Nos. 13-20. 

Tokyo. Imperial University of Japan, — Journal of the College of 
Soicnco, Vol. V, Part 1. 

Trenton, N. J. New Jersey Natural History Society— Journal, Vol. IT, 
No. 2. 

Turin. La R. Accademia dollo Scienze di Torino,— Atti, Vol. XXVIT, 
Nos. 5-8, ct Elcnco Degli Accademioi Resideuti, Nazionali Non 
Rosidenti, StraT^iori e Corrispoudenti al 1'^ Aprilo 1892. 

Vienna, DerK. K. Geologischen Rcichsanstalt, — ^Verhandlungen, Nrn. 
2-5, 1892. 

.MM • 

Wasbington. United States Qcologicni Survey,' — Bnlletia, Nos. 62, 65 
67-81. 

Yokohama. Dor Dontsebwi Gescllsobaffc fur Natur-und Volkerkunde 
OstasienB iu Tokio —-MittUoilungen, Heft 48, 1892. 

Znriofa, Naturforsobendetf GeBollschaft m Zurich.— Neuiabresblatt 

Band XOIV. 


r 


Vierteljahrsobrift, Band XXXVII, 
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_pooKs AND Pamphlets, 

presented by the Authors, Translators, ^c. 

Buiwas, R. 0. Animals and Men — tlieir mental differences. 8vo. Cal- 
• cutta, 1892. 

BiiOOMFiiiLD, Madbice. Contributions to tho interpretation of the Veda. 
Fourth series. (Reprint from the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XIT, No. 4). 8vo. Baltimore, 1802. 

Btsaok, B. C. Mritya Parichoy. 8vo. Dum Dam, 1892. 

PisoiiEL, Richard, and Geldner, Karl F. Vodisoho Studion, Band I 
nnd II, Heft 1. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1889'-02. 

Rodgers, Chas. J. List of Coins in the cabinet of the Into Dr. 0. R. 
Stulpuagel. 8vo. Lahore, 1892. 

Sarma, Pandit Bitima Sen. IMauavadharma Saslra, Vol. I, Nos. 10 and 
11. 8vo. Allahabad, 1892. 

Miscellaneous J^i^esentations. 

Annual Report of tho American Historical Association for tho year 1889. 
8vo. Washington, 1890. 

American Hi.storigal Association, Washington. 
Report of the Third Meeting of tho Australasian Association for tho 
Advancement of Science held at Christchurch, New Zealand, in 
January, 1891. 8vo. Sydney, 1891. • 

Australasian Association for the Advancement op Science, Sydney. 
Notes on the Annual Statements of the Government Charitable Disj)en- 
saries in tho Central Pi*ovinces for the year 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 
1892. 

Report on the Jails of the Central Provinces for the year 1891. IVp. 
Nagpur, 1892. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil and Criminal) of tho 
Central Provinces for the year 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 
Resolution on the Revenue Administration of the Central Provinces for 
the year 1890-91. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 

Returns of the Rail-borue Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending ^Ist December 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces.. 
Civil Account Code of the Governuient of India, corrected to 19th April 
1892, Vol. I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Comptroller General, India Tkeasurirs. 
Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for tho year 1891. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1892. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for tho year 1891. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 
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Library, 


[June & July, 


Annual Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1891, 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Returns of the Rail and Rivor-Bome Trade of Bengal during the quarter 
onditig the 31st December 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. ^ ^ 

GoVEKNMENT of BENGAIi. 

Abstract of Army Estimates, 1891-92. Fcp. London, 1891. 

An Estimate of the sum required in the year ending 31st March 1893, 
to defray the Expense of the Oj\l nance Factories, the Cost of the 
Productions of which will bo charged to the Army, Navy, and Indian 
and Colonial Goveiiiments, &c. Fcj). London, 1892. 

Army Estimiites of EfFeotivo and Non-effectivo Services for 1892-93. 
Fcp. London, 1892. 

Consumption of Opium in India. Fcp. London, 1892. 

Correspondence relating to tlio Dcsp.atch of Expeditions against the 
Small Clans of the Orakzai Tribe on the Miranzai Border of the 
Kohat District and the Tiibcs of the Black Mountain. Fcp. London, 
1891. 


Correspondence relating to Manipur, Nos. 4 and 5. Fcp. London, 1891. 
The Indian Antiquary, April and May, 1892. 4to. Bombay, 1892. 
Memorandum of the *Secretaiy of State for War relating to the Army 
Estimates, 1892-93. Fcp. Ijondon, 1892. 

Noith Indian Notes and Queries, April and May, 1892. 4to. Allaha- 
bad, 1892. 

Report of the Committee appointed hy the Secretary of State for Wap 
^ to consider the terms and conditions of serVice in the Army. Fcp. 
London, 1892. 

Report on a J<mrney in tlio Me-kong Valley,— By W. J. Archer. Pen 
.London. 1892. 


Return of all Loans raised in England under the Provisions of any Acts 
of PM>liament, chargpablo on tl.c Rovcmucs of India, outstanding at 
tlio Coniniencomout of tlio Half-year ended on the 30th September. 
1892. Fep. London, 1892. 


Botom of all lioans ^aisod in India, rhai-geablo on theRevonnes of India 
^tanding at tho Commencemont of tho Half-year ended on the 
80th September, 1891. Fcp. Ijondon, 1892. 

. ..XL V.UNMKS r OF InoIA, tlOME Dbpahtmbnt. 

Epigraphia indtea of tbo .A ••rhujologipal Survey <rf India, Vcd. IT Pat+ 
9, and Index to Vol L *. ' 

t» A W* G0TKUN.Mi}i,'r OP Inma, Rev. and Aori. Dbpartmbnt. 

Rea, A. Report on an important diseovei^ of Buddhist relics and in- 
eriptio^ at the mined Buddhist Stupa at Bhattiprolu. Pep. Mad- 
xas, lo92. • ” 


Government ot Madras. 
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Progress Reports of the Epigraphical and Architectural Branches of 
the North-Western Provinces and Ondh. Fcp« Allahabad, 1892. 

Government or N.-W. P. anu 0ms. 

Bcj{)ort of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Assooiation for 
the Cultivation of Science held April 1891. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

. Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

List of Snakes in the Indian Museum. By W. L. Sclater. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1891. • 

Indian Museum. 

Monthly Weather Review, September to December 1891 and January 
1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and Bombay for September to December 1891 and 
January 1892 and of Madras from January to December 1891. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 

Minutes of the Managing Committee of the N.-W. P. and Oudh Pro- 
vincial Museum, Lucknow, from April 1889 to March 1891. 8vo. 
Allahabad, 1892. 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

Annals of the Queensland Museum, No. 2. 8vo. Brisbane, 1892. 

Queensland Museum. 

Erben, Josef. Annuaire Statistiqne de la ville capitale do Prague et des 
communes-faubourgs Karlin (Karolinonthal), Smichov, Vinohrady 
(Weinberge) et Ziakov pour 1889. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

■■ . Die Konigliche Hauptstadt Prag mit den Voiwten 

Karolinenthal, Smichow, Kgl Weinberge und Zizkow nach den 
ergebnissen der Volkszahlung vom 31. Dezember 1890. 8vo. 
Prague, 1891. 

Statistisches Handbuch der Koniglichen Hauptstadt 
Prag und der Vororte Karolineuthal, Smichow, Kgl, Weinberge 
und Zizkow fiir das Jahr 1889. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

Verwaltungsbericht der Koniglichen « Hauptstadt Prag 
und der Vororte Karolinenthal, Smichow, Kgl. Weinberge und 
Zizkow fur die Jahre 1887-89. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

» Fr. Rivnac, Esq. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India for 1890. Fcp. Calcufta, 1892. 

Sanitary Commissioner with TjtB Government op India. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations qf the Great Trigonometncal 
Survey of India, Vol. XXV. 4to. Dehra-Dun. 1891., 

Surveyor General oIp India. 
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Vreode, A. 0* Oatalogus van do Javaansohe en Madooreesclie Hand- 
schriften der Leidsche Universiteits-Bibliotheek. 8vo. Leiden^ 
1892. 

Universitb' de LeidI. 

Void, J. Hourly. Spinozas erkjendelsestheori. 8vo. Christiania, 189^. 

University of Christiania. 

Observations faites k 1* Obsorvatoire Meteorologique de V University de 
Kiew, Fewier et Mars, 1892. 8vo. Kew, 1892. 

University op Kew. 

Tenth Annual Report of tlio United States Geological Survey to the 
Secretary of the Interior 1888-89. Part T Geology; Part II Irriga- 
tion. 4to. Washington, 1890. 

United States GEOLonioAL Survey, Washington. 

■ Jordon, T. C. Index to Birds. 8vo. Calcutta. 

Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

Address delivered at the Funeral Service of President Noah Porter, 
March 7th, 1892. 8vo. New Haven, 1892. 

Report of the Pre.sident of Yale University for the year ending Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1891. 8vo. New Heven, 1892. 

Yale UNiVERSiiy, New Haven. 

j^EI\IODICALS jPUF\CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 3. 
Berlin. Deutsche Littoraturzeituiig, — Jalirgarig XIII, Nr. 12-18. 
Calcutta. Calcutta Review. — Vol. XOV, No. 1^9. 

Indian Medical Gazette,— Vol. XXVII, Nos. 6 and 6. 

Cassel. Botanisches Contralblatt, — Band X LI X, Heft 12-13; L, 1-5. 
Geneva. Archives dos Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Tome XXVII, 
Nos. 4 et 5. 

Gottingen. Dor Kdnigl. Gesollsohaft der Wissonschafteu, — Gottin* 
iigiscbo Gelehrto Auzoigon, Nrn. 6 und 7. 

— . — — . Nachvichten, Nrn. 4 und 5. 

Leipzig. Annalon der Physik und Chemio, — Band XiiV, Heft 4. 

, ... Beibliitter, Band XVI, Stiiok 5. 

London. The Annals and M.nga 2 ino nf Natural History, — Yol, JV 
Nos. 62 and 53. 

The Chemical N-ws,— VoJ. LXV, Nos. 1690-99. 

. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,— Vol. HI (2“^ Series) 

Nos, 2§ and 29. '. 

— — . Tbo Ibis, — Vol. (C* Sens), No. 14. 

The Loudon, Edinburgh and Dublin Plulosophical MRga.«i-na 

-Vol. XXiail, No. 204. . r 8 , 
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■ ■ The Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. XXI, No. 10. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XI (3*^ Series), Nos. 43 

^ and 44. 

fT The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,'—' 

Vol. XXVI, No 101. 

Bhopalocera Exotica, — Part XX. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science, — ^Vol. XLIII (3*^ 
Series!, No. 256. 

Paris. L* Academie des Sciences, — Comptes Bendus des Stances,— 
Tome OXIV, Nos. 12-17; et Tables Tome OXIII. 

■■■ Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — 6”*® Serie, Tome XXV et 

XXVI, Avril et Mai 1892. 

— — . Bevne Critique d' Histoire et de Litteraturo, — Tome XXXIII, 
Nos. 13-17. 

— . Bevue Scientiiique, — Tome XLIX, Nos. 17-25. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

yiUQUST, 1892. 


Tho Monthly General Meeting of the ARiatic Society of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday, the 3rd August, 1892, at 9-15 i*. M. 

Hon’jile Sill C. A. Elliott, K. C. S. T., C. T. E., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following members were present 

Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, H. K. W, Arnold, Esq., Babu 
Gaurdas Bysack, G. W. Forrest, Esq., Babu Pinitapa Chandra Ghosha, 
G. A. Grierson, Esq., P. G. Hickson, Esq* T. H. Holland, Esq., Tho 
Rev. H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq., R. D. Mehta, Esq., J, D. Ninimo, 
Esq., A. Pcdler, Esq., Dr. D. Prain, Hon. H, H. Risley, Pandit Kara- 
prasdd Shastri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, 0. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors : — The liev. K. E. Barrow, A. C. Elliott, Esq., O. J. 
L’Estrange, Esq., C. W. Odling, Esq. 

The minutes of tho last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-three presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 

•The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at tho last 
meeting of the SociqJ/y, wore ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

Pandit Behary Lall Ciyiube. 

Lieutenant Donald Baker. 

H. H, The Mai||araja Pratap Narain Singh. 

Samuel Charles. Hill, Esq. 

Babu Asutosh Paramanick. 

The Rev. Henry Wliitcdiead. 
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Tho following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — 

13abu Narsingb Dutt, Howrah, proposed by G. A. Grierson, Esq., 
seconded by C. R. Wilson, Esq. * 

R. Groovan, Esq., 0. S., proposed by 0. H. Tawney. Esq., seconded 
by 0. R. Wilson, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society 

A. M. Markham, Esq., C. S. 

The Rov. Walter A. Hamilton. 

The Hon. H. IT. Risley brought forward a motion to revive the 
Ethnological Committee and tho appointment of an Ethnological Secre- 
tary who should bo in charge of a now part of tho Journal. 

It was unanimously resolved that a third section dealing with 
Anthropology, Ethnography and Folklore be added to tho Journal and 
*that the Council bo authorized to enter into negotiations with the 
Government of Bengal in order to obtain a grant in connection there- 
with. 

Mr. 0. R. Wilson read a short note on an old picture of the river- 
side in tho north part of Calcutta in 1788. 

Note on an old Picture of the Riverside in the north jpart of 
^Calcutta in 1788. 

This picture is one of a sot of nine pictures of old Calcutta in the 
possession of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is also a very large 
copy of it at Bolvedoro. Tho date is 1788. It obviously represents a 
house, temple, and bathing ghats, in the northern part of Calcutta. 
There is tho steeple of n church in the distance. The difficulty is to 
determine tho precise spot. I have spent a good deal of time in the 
attempt to do this. Roraomboring that the present Strand was onco 
covewd with water I have walked up and down tho northern part of it, 
and have examined ^.11 the buildings which lie to the east of the roadway. . 
I have thus discovered the tomplo and all that remains of the buildings 
seen in the picture. 

Tho most conspicuous object in the picture iif a large three-storied 
house built by the waterside and bohind it a smaller two-storied house. 
The three-storied buildings was in 17§8, the Thakur Bari of Babu Jugul 
Kisore Addy, and tho Iworstovied building was his house of residence. 
Babu Jugul Kisore bad bouglit the land frofo a Madrassee called Haiua 
fi and built the Thakur Bari upon it. At his death the property came 
to his son Nanda Lai Addy who only survived his father a few years. The 
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next; owner of the property was Nanda’s son Doyal Ohatid Addy, who 
was in his day a distinguished resident of Calcutta. He was 0. great 
ri^er and kept a large stud of horses. I find his name in October 1806 
«jas one of the signatories of an address to Sir Henry Bussel then Chief 
Justice of Bengal. Doyal Chand died in 1835. His son Babu Raj 
> Ballub Addy is still living and is an old man of 72. It is to him and to 
Babu Gaurdas Bysack that 1 am indebted for my information about 
this old Calcutta family. The three-storied Thakur Bari is not now in 
existence. It is shown in Simms’ Survey of Calcutta in 184:9, but it has 
since been pulled down, and the site sold and covered with huts and 
sheds. The two-storied house is still standing in Dharmahatta Street 
at the corner of Darpa Naraian Tagore’s Street. The house is much 
altered, but I have been all over it, and I am convinced that it is the 
same house as that shown in the picture. 

The little temple is also still standing, but is almost hidden away 
from sight by a largo shed belonging to Messrs. Ralli Bros, built closo 
up beside it and behind it. It is a temple of STiva and belongs to a 
Biswas family. 

The picture shows at least two ghats. I am a little uncertain as to 
their names. The one adjacent to the temple and immediately north of it 
was called the Rdm Sita Ghat ; the other to the south of this, according 
to the maps of Wood and Upjohn, was called Hurreenant Dewan’s Ghat 
in 1785-95, but from some valuable maps which have been kindly lent 
me by Babu Gaurdds By sack it appears that in 1830 the Ram Sitd 
Ghat had disappeared and that the second ghat was called the Scebtolah 
Ghat. This name, however, is given by Wood and Upjohn to another 
ghat farther north of this spot which seems also to have disappeared by 
1830. There were therefore in 1788 three ghats near this place — the 
Seebtolah Ghat, the Ram Sita Ghat and Hurreenant Dowan’s Ghat. 
The first two were subsequently done away with, and the name Seebtolah 
was transfeifred to the third ghat. 

The spire in the distance belongs to the Armenian Church. The 
warehouses along the river side south of Jogul Kisore Addy’s Thakur 
Bari have mostly disappeared, many of them having been pulled down 
to make room for the Mint. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Notea on the old plans qf Forts and Totons of the Bast India 
Company preserved hy the French at Fondicherry^ — By G. W. Forrest, 
Es<3., B. A. ^ •* . 

m 

2* Note 'on the date of Nur Quth Alamos deaths — By H. Bevebipqe, 

EsQ*i 0# 8. ^ 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 
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3. Noto on the Indian and Malay Peninstda BtiUerfiies comprised in 
the subgenus Stictoplwa of the genus Eiiplooa.— L ionel jdb Nicb'villb, . 
Eflq., P. E. S., C. M. Z. S. 

T recently received the following pathetic letter from the ITer-g, 
Walter A. Hamilton “ I am to-day sending you by parcel-post a box 
containing 600 specimons of Euploea from tlie Kliasi Hills. Will you 
kindly sort and name them for mo ? I have had to give it up, having 
nearly worn my eyes out in trying to discriminate between the various 
described species, the differences between which appear to be minute.*’ 
The collection on examination consisted pi’actically of two species, and 
as Mr. Hamilton was good enough to say I might keep any I required, 
t sorted them very carefully, and picked out specimens of all such as 
appeared to be in any way abnormal. T propose to deal in this Note 
with the Stictoplow. In Part VI I of Mr. Mooi'e’s “ Lopidoptera Indica*’ 
six species arc given fi'om Sikkim, Assam, and Burma. 1 give below 
a key to these species which graphically brings out the points on which 
Mr. Moore relics in separating them. 

Key to certain Indian species of the subgenus STlCTOPLCEA. 

A. Uppersido, forowing with nnmerous spots on Iho diso in addition to tho submor- 

gimil and marginal scries. 

a. Of largo size ; upporsido, Uiiubviiig with coinploto snbinarginal and mar- 

ginal scries of spots. 

E. (S'ncTorvuA) iiopbi, Assam. 

b. Of small size ; uppersido, hind wing in tho mnlo (as doscribod) with three 

snbinarginal spots only, (six marginal 8pots«figurGd) ; female witli addi- 
• tional marginal spots. 

E. (SricTorL(KA) pyoMiSA, Assam. 

c. Of large size ; upporside, hindwing with throo or two sabmarginal spots. 

B. (Stictoi'L(Ea) binotata, iSikkim. 

B. Upporside, f crowing with no spots on the disc, submarginal and marginal series 

of spots as in A. 

a. Upporside, hindwing with complete sabmarginal and marginal series of 

spots. 

E. (Stiotoplosa) uarrisi, Burma. 

b. Upporside, hindwing with throe sabmarginal spots. 

B. (Stiotopuea) CROWLEY i, Bnruia. 

c. Upporside, hindwing iminacnlate. 

E. (Stictophea) utGixA, Assam. * 

In the work above refei ml t<^ Mr. Moore does not record K hmrisii 
from the Malay Peninsula, though he previously* gave Malacca and 
Oo<diiu Ohiqa amongst other places as its h^itat. Mr. Butler also in 
his original description of HMnotata rccordsit fi'om Borneo as well as 

• Proc Zool. Soo. Loud., 1883, p, 820, n. 4. 
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from India. Mr. Mooro in his Monograph of the JSuplceina does not 
record it from Borneo, but describes from thence S. tyrianthina. There 
is something mysterious about the latter species. Having originally* 
described it from Bomeo and Sumatra, Mr. Moore, in Lep. Ind., p. 138, 
records it from Sumatra only. In the original description it is said to 
be similar to S. harrUii on the nppei*sido of the forowing, i, e., richly 
glossed with blue. But in Lep. lud. it is said to bo “ without the blue 
gloss.” Again, in Captain Shopland’s List of the Buttex’fiics collected 
by him in Aracan, Burma, p. 4, E, tyriantMna is recorded. I am almost 
certain that there is no Slicfoploea in any part of India that is not blue<^ 
glossed, and as Captain Sliopland most probably named his specimens 
at the British Museum, and as none but blue-glossed species occur in 
India, I think Mr. Mooro must bo mistaken in saying that the species is 
not bliic-glosscd. As originally described Mr. Moore placed it between 
two blue-glossed species {S. hamsi and pyifmwa), and all the indica- 
tions would go to show that it is a blue-glossed species, in wdiich case 
it is probably another synonym of E, liarrisiL 

E, pygmeea may, I think, bo dismissed at once, as it is obviously only 
a stunted form of E, hinotata, I possess from the Khasi Hills an even 
smaller specimen than the type, with which it agrees in markings. The 
two commonest forms in the Khasi Hills aro E, hinotata and E. regina, but 
the other three described species also occur there, but less commonly. 
Every gradation exists between the moat heavily-marked E. hopei on the 
one side and the most sparsely- marked E. regina on the other, as represent- 
ed in these Khasi Hill s;^ecimens, and I can come to no other conclusion 
than that we have hero to deal wdth a single protean species which 
must stand as E. {Stictopleea) harrisn, Felder. Although this single 
species has been split up into six by three different entomologists tMooro 
having described three, Felder two, and Butler one), this by no means 
exhausts the number of species which might be created on similar lines, 
ns there is hardly any combination in the different arrangement of the 
discal spots of the forewing and the marginal and submarginal spots of 
both wings which might not bo met with were sufficient material avail- 
able ; at any rate, in the nearly one hundred set specimens and two 
hundred unset ones now before me as I write, there arc numerous in- 
dividual specimens w£ich are quite as distinct as any hitherto described. 
And the species is obviously variably throughout its range, though in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam, where it appears to be commonest, these varia- 
tions are the most numeroim, and comprise the extreme north-westerly 
(Sikkim) form which seems to always possess the discal spots on the 


* 1. 0 ., p. 3^, n. 6. 
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npperside of the forewing, and the southerly (Burma and Malay Penin- 
sula) form in which these spots are invariably absent, but in which 
there is usually (not invariably) a prominent submarginal and marginal 
series of spots on the hindwing which are not usually found in the norths 
westerly form. 

I give below a brief description of tbo species as I think it shonld 
bo known, together with its synonymy in full. In the latter I include 
the Stictoplcea microsticta of Butler, described without locality, as it is a 
form which appears to occur commonly in the Khasi Hills. Mr. Moore 
says it is a broader- winged insect in both wings than E, hopei, but as 
will bo found stated below, oven the shape of tho wings in this species 
is inconstant. 

Elu*l(ea (Stictoplcea) TiARRisir, Felder. 

EuplfKa harrisii, Folder, Relso Novara, Lep., vol. ii, p. 328, n. 451, male (1865) t 
Stictoplcfia harrisHf Mooro, Joarn. liinu, Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xxi, p. 31 (1886) 5 
JS7, {Sticloplceti) harrisiit Elwoa and do Niocvillo, Journ. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 416, 
II. 13 (18S6) ; Stictoplasa harruit Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 820, n. 4, 
pi. XXX, fig. 8 , malc\ idem, id.. Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 136, pi. lii, figs. 1, male ; la, /ema2e 
(1890); £. hai'risij Distant, Rhop. Malay., p. 411, n. 17 (1886) ; Euplesa grotei {female 
only), Feldop, I, c., p. 339, n. 470, pi. xli, fig. 7, female (1865) ; id , Butler, Trans. Linn. 
Soc. Lond., Zoology, sooond sorios, vol. i, p. 536, n. 3 (1877) ; id.. Distant, Lc.,p. 36, 
n. 17 , pi. iii) fig- 3, male (1882); id., Marshall and do Nicuvillo, Butt. Ind., vol. i, p. 91, 
n. 77 (1882); id., Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat. ilist. Soc., vol.iii, p. 19, n. 22 (1888) ; id., 
Adamson, Cab. of Butt, colloctbd in Burma, p. 6, n. 33 (1889) ; idem, id.. Notes on 
Danainca of Burma, p. 14 (1889) ; Stictoploia grotei, Butlor, Journ. Linn. Soo. Lond., 
Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 302, 11 . 4 (1878); id., Aloorc, Proo. Zbol. Soo. Lond., 1878, p, 824 ; 
Euplvea hopei, Foldor, 1. c,, p. 328, n. 452, male (1865) ; id., Marshall and do Nic^ville, 
Z. e., p. 92, n. 78, pi. ix, fig. IS, male and female (1SS2 ) ; id., Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat, 
Hist. Sojj., vol. iii, p. 19, n. 23 (l8S8j ; id., Adamson, Cat. of Butt, collected iu Burma, 
p. 6, n. 34 (1889); idom, id., Notos on Danainm of Burma, p. 14 (1889) ; id., Handers, 
Trans. But. Soo. Lend., 1890, p. 517, n. 10 ; Stictoplcea hopei, Butlor, Journ. Linn. Soo. 
Iiond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 302, n. 5 (1878) ; id., Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, 
p. 819, n. 1 ; idem, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 138, pi. liii, figs. 1, male $ la, female 
(1890) I B, {Stictoplcea) hopei, do Nio^ville, Journ. A. S. B., vol. H, pt. 2, p. 65, n. 138 
(1882) ; id., Blwes, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1888, p, 302, u. 16 ; Stictoplcea microatiata, 
Butler, Journ. Linn, Soc. Loud., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 802, n. 6 (1878) ; id., Moore, 
Proo. Zool. Soo Lend., 1883, p. 320, 11 . 7 ; Euplcea microaticia, Marshall and de 
Nksevillo, Z. c., p. 94, n. 80 (1882); Stlctoplcen hinotata, Bjitler, Journ. lann. Soo. 
Lond., vol. xiv, p. 302, n. 7 (1878^ , id.. Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 319, 
n. 2, pi. XXX, fig. 4, male ; idem, id.. Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 138, pi. liii, figs. 2, male ; 2a, 
female (1890) j B, CStietoplwa,j Ixnotata, Wood^Mason and do Nic^ville, Journ. A. S. B., 
Tol, Iv, pt. 2, JI.847, u. 13 (1886) ; «. bimtata, Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo., 
vol. vl, p. 88, n. 14 (1891) ; Stictoplcea regina, Proo. Zool. Soo. Load., 1883, 

p. 319, n. 8 } idom, id., Lop lud., vol. i, p. 140, pi. Uii, fig. 3, male (1890) ; 3, pygmcea, id., 
Proo. Zoed. 600 . Loud., 1883, p. 3^, n. 6 j idem, id , Lop. Tnd., vol. i, p. 139, pi. IR, 
figs. 8, maUi da, female { 1890) ; 8 . erowla^, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p, 188, pi. lii, fig 
male (1390). » -o » 
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Habitat: Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, Malay Poniusula, 
Coohin-China. 

Expansb : <?, 2'8 to 4*2 ; 9 , 3*4 to 4’2 inches. 

^ • Description : Male. Uppersidb, forMng glossed with magni- 
ficent blue throughout ; two prominent black impressed elongated 
sexual brands in the submedian interspace placed one above the other, 
the anterior rather the shortei’ ; marginal blue dots varying from none 
to nine, when present invariably commencing at the anal angle and 
never reaching the apex of the wing ; a submarginal series of larger 
spots varying from five to eight, and shewing great variation in 
size ; an angulated scries of discal spots placed beyond the discoidal 
cell, varying from none to five, also very variable in size ; a spot at 
the outer posterior end of the cell and another on the costa between the 
origin of the first and second subcostal nervules, both sometimes present, 
sometimes absent. Ilindtoiug rich dark piceous, becoming lighter to- 
wards the costa, the latter broadly cinereous ; marginal white dots 
none in some specimens, to a complete series of twelve in others ; 
a submarginal larger series varying from nine to ten, very inconstant in 
size, when present always commencing from the apex of the wing ; 
sometimes with, sometimes without two discal bluish-white spots 
. divided by the third median nervule beyond the discoidal cell. Under- 
side, both wings rich dark piccons ; some white dots at the extreme 
base of the wings; the markings as above, but invariably much 
smaller, white, or blnish-wliite, M variable as on the nppersido; some- 
times with, sometimes v^ithout a spot at the end of each discoidal cell. 
F<yretoing with the inner margin broadly cinereous. Female differs frem 
the male in the inner margin of the forewing being straight instead of 
strongly outwardly bowed, and in the absence of the sexual brands on 
the npperside, which are represented in some specimens by a small 
blue streak ; all the markings on both sides in both wings as variable 
as in the male. Underside, forewing with two elongated bluish-whifco 
streaks in the snbmedian interspace. This latter marking is very use- 
ful, and by it a female Stictoplosa can be at once identified, as it occurs 
in no other group of Euplcea, ^ 

The shape of the forewing in this species shows considerable varia- 
tion, some specimens being much broader than others, while the apex of 
tho wing is also somewhat produced is some examples, much rounded in 
others. 
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meeting held in July last. 


Library aince ^he 


Transactions, Proceedings and Journals, 

Resented hy the reftpective Societies and Editors, 


Baltimore. Johns Ilopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XI, Nos. 99 and 

100 . 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. XX, No. 255. 

Bordeaux. La Society Linnociine de Bordeaux, — Actes, Vol. XLIV. 
Cal(?utta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Proceedings, No. 4, April, 1892. 

. Geological Survey of India, — Records, Vol. XXV, Part 2. 

. Indian Engineering,— Vol. Xll, Nos. 2-5, and Index to Vol. 

XI. 

I^liotographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 7 and 

8 . 

Dorpat. Dor Naiuvforscbcr-Gcscllscliaft bci dcr Universitiit Dorpat,— 
Sitzuiigsbericlitc, Band IX, Heft 3. 

Florence. La SocicU Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Paicologia 
Coinparata,—Arohivio. per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia, Tome 
XXII, Fascicolo 1. • 

Graz. Des N aturwissonschaf tlichen Vereines f Sr Steiermark,— Mitthoi- 
lungen, Jahrg, 1891. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Tnstituut voor do Taal,- Land-en Volken- 
kundo van Noderlandscli-Indic,— Bijdragcu tot de Taal- Land-en 
^ Volkenkundo van Nedcrlandscli-lndic, Deel VI, Aflovering 3. 

Lcigo. Soci^t6 Goologiquo dc Belgique,-— Annals, Tome XIX^ No. 2. 
Loipsng, Dor Deutschon Morgoulandisclicu Gesellschaft,— Zeitsohrift, 
Band XLVI, Heft 1. ' 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,— Journal, Vol. XXT JJfo. 
99. • ^ * 


Uanchestor,, 


Nature, —Vol. XLVI, Nos. 1182-35. 

The Academy,— Nos. lO-U-S-t, and Index to Vol. XLL 
Tho Athen(oum,-N.» 3 . 337;!,, 3375 and 3377. 

Zoolo^cal Societj, of Loudon, — Proceedings, Port I, 1892. 


and 


4 -^^ Tir.. 1 z » X lift X, ioy:5. 
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Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — Y ol. XVIII, No. 7. 

Naple. Societa Africana d’ltalia,— Bollettino, Anno XI, Fasc. 3-4. 

Home. La Soci4ta Degli Spettroscopisti Italian!. — Memorie, Tome XXT, 

% No. 5. 

St. Petersburg. Comity Geologique, — Bulletins, Tome, X, Nos. 6-9 \ XT, 
1-4. 

. . Memories, Vol. XlIT, No. 1. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
Part 4. 

Taiping. Perak Government, — Gazette, Vol. V, Nos. 17-21. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute, — Transactions, Vol. II, Part 2. 

Trieste. La Societd Adriatica di Scienze naturali in Trieste, — Bollot- 
tino, Tome, XlIT, Parts 1 et 4. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society. — Journal, Vol.I, No. 1. ^ 

Zurich. Natuvforschanden Gesellschaft in Zurich, — Viertcljehrschrift, 
Band XXXVII, Heft I. 

j^OOKS AND f^AMPHLETS, 

presented by the Authors^ Translators, ^o. 

Bysack, Gaur Dass. Passages from the Autobiography of a Bengalee 
gentleman of sixty years ago, 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Day, 0. R. The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and 
the Deccan. 4 to. London, 1891. 

j'AlSCELLANEOUS JPrESENTATIO NS. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chica- 
go for the year ending December 31st, 1891. 8vo. Chicago, 1892. 

Board of Trade, Chicago. 

An Appeal to the Canadian Institute on the Rectification of Parliament. 
8vo. Toronto, 1892. 

Annual Archeaological Report and Canadian Institute (Session 1891), 
• being an Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, On- 
tario. 8 VO. Toronto, 1891. 

• Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Notes on the Annual Statements of the Registration Department of the 
Central Provinces for the year 1891-92. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892, 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the pentral Provinces for the 
year 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. , 

Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1891. Fcp* Negpur, 1892. 

'' Chief Oommissionsb, Centbai. Provinces. 
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Exercises at the opening of the Libraiy Building of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, October 1891. 4to. Ithaca, 1891, 

Cornell Univebsitt. 

Animal Report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 189(f-91^ ' 
8 VO. Brisbane, 1891. 

Shelton, E. M. Tree-Planting for shade and ornament (Bulletin, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 17). 8vo. Brisbane, 1892* 
Dmpaktmknt op Agbicultuke, Brisbane. 

Index to the Genera and Species described in the Memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Snrvtsy of India, Paheontologia Indica, up to the year 1891. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Geological Survey op India. 

Annual Report on Inland Efiiigration for the year 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 

. 1892. 

Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of Galoutta 
and its Suburbs for the year 1891. Fcp, Calcutta, 1892. 

Annual Returns of the Oliarituble Dispensaries under the Government 
of Bengal for the year 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Report on the Legal AiTairs of the Bengal Government for the year 1891- 
92. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Reports of the AH pore and Hazarihagh Reformatory Schools for the year 
1891, Pep. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government op Bengal. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vofs. XX, Parts 255 ; XXT, 261 and 262. 4to. 
Bombay, 1892. • 

Uslia, Vol. ri, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government op India, Home Department. 

Annual Report of tho Arclimological Survey, Madras, for the year 1891- 
92. Fcp. Madras, 1892 

Progress Report of tlio Arohaaological Survey, Madras, for the last quar- 
ter of tho year 1891-92. Fcp. Madras, 1892. 

Government op Madras. 

Report on the Sanitary Admiuisti*ation of the Punjab for tho year 1891. 
Pep. Lahore, 1892. 

Government op the Punjab. 

Copy of a plan of Fort William, Calcutta-, in the y«ar 1759. 

Government op Pondicherry. 

Indian M:eteorological Mc.n^jirs, VoK V, Part I. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Memorandum on the snowfall in the mountain districts bordering Nor- 
them India and the abpovmal features the weather in India du- 
ring the first five months, with a forecast of the probable character 
of tho South-West Monsoon rahois of 1892. 

Meteobolooical Rbportsb to the Government op India. 
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Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Yol. II, No. 1, and In- 
dex to Vol. I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

^ Mickoscopical Society op Calcittta. 

ENNELF, Dr. J. V. Dio YerwandtsobaftsverhaltuisBe der Arthropoden 
(Schriften iieransge^eben von der Natarforseher-Cesellschaft bei 
der Uuinersitat Dorpat, YI), 8vo. Dorpat, 1891. 

Naturpobsciier Gesellschapt der Universitat, Dorpat. 
Proceedings of tlie Trustees of the Kewberry Library, Chicago, for the 
year ending January 5th, 1892. 8vo. Chicago, 1892. 

Newberry Library, CniCAOO. 
Danielssen, D. C. Den Norske Nordhavs — Expedition, 1876-1878, 
XXI. Zoologi. Crinoida and Echinida. 4to Christiania, 1892. 

Norwegian North-Atlantic Expedition. 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India, Part YII. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India during 1890- 
91. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Synopsis of the results of tlie operations of tho Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. The South Konkan Coast Series. 
4to. Dehra Dun, 1891. 

Yol. XXIV. The Mangalore Meridional Scries. 4to. 

Dehra Dun, 1891. • 

Surveyor-General op India, 

Observations faites k V Observatoire Meti^orologique de T University de 
Kiew, April and May 1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. ’ 

University op Kiew. 

Muybridge, Eadweard. The Science of Animal Locomotion ; an Electro- 
photographic Investigation of Consecutive Phases of Animal move- 
ments. 8 VO. Philadelphia, 1891. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Blytt, a. The probable cause of the displacement of beach-liues. 8vo. 
Christiania, 1889. 

Yidrnskabs-Selskabs, Christiania. 

A Catalogue with Descriptive Notices of the Portraits, Busts, etc., be- 
longing to Yale University, 1892. 8vo. New Kaven^ 1892. 
Catalogue of tho Officers and Graduates of Yale. University in New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, 1701-1892. 6vo. New Haven, 1892. 

Report presented by the Board of Managers qf the Observatory of Yale 
University to the President and Fellows^ for the year 1891-92. 8vo. 
New.Haven, 1892. 


, Yale University, New Haven. 
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Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — ol. II, No 4. 
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‘ verwandter Theilo andercr Wi8sen.schaften, Heft 1, 1889. ^ 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XXVII, No. 7, and Supple- 
ment for July 1892. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques ct Naturolles, — Tome 
XXVII, No. 0. 

Leipzig. Annalon der Physik und Ohcmio, — Band, XLVT, Heft, 2. 

. — — . ...... Bcibliitter, Band XV F, Stiick G. 

London. Tlio Chemical Nows,— Vol. LXV, No. 1700; LXVI, 1701- 
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Paris. Revue Scientifiqne, — Tome L, Nos. 1-3, 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal, — Vol. VI, Nos, 1 and 2. 
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Auprecht, Da. Theodor. Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts. 8vo. Leip- 
zig, 1892. 

Dostan-i-Masih ; a Persian Manuscript. 

Usha, Vol. IT, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
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Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mungir {Monghyi^ 
district, and Identification of the site with a celebrated Hermitage of 
Buddha. — By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

(With four Plates), 

Seldom is it possible to identify an ancient site so perfectly aa 
that now reported ; for it seldom happens that the historical description 
is so very detailed, the geographical position so well defined, and the 
remains themselves so little disturbed as in the present case. And in 
addition to the discovery of the hermitage where Buddha spent tlie 
rainy season (the so-called * Buddhist Lent’) of the sixteenth year of his 
ministry, it is interesting and important to find that a famous incident 
in the legendary life of Buddha, which occurred Itere and wliicli has 
hitherto been considered a solar myth, is in fact an almost unembollished 
record of a local event. Evidence is also offered of the forcible expul- 
sion hence of Buddhism by the Muhamniadau invaders, in op])ositiou to 
the opinion expressed by many writers that Buddhism died out of India 
V through its own inherent decay. 

Discovery of site, — The antiquities at the village of Uren have quite 
escaped the notice of archaeologists. On passing through the village 
some months ago, 1 observed numerous fragments of Buddl^iSt statues 
* scattered everywhere around, and was so* led to explore the locality 
ji^ring the limited time at my disposal, with the result of discovering 
. that the hill adjoining the village is one on which Buddha rtsted a season, 
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during the rains, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage in olden times, 
very fully described by the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang* * * § ina the 
seventh century A. D. 

Remains hemg destroyed by qiiarriers. — It is a pity that the site has 
remained so long undiscovered, for the unfortunate proximity of the 
hill to the railway, and the excellent quality of tho rock (granite) have 
induced the railway authorities to uso the hill as a quarry for * road- 
metal ’ ; and only about six years ago two of tho most interesting of the 
rock-sculptures were in this way demolished and the fragments further 
broken up and carried o£E as ballast ; and the blasting operations have 
now extended to within a few feet of tho more important rock-sculptures 
and markings still remaining. Many of the inscribed statues also have 
been carried ofE from time to time by the overseers or contractors super- 
vising the quarrying operations — one of those in particular, a Mr. S 

is reported to have carried ofP, about thirty-six years ago, a full cart-load 
of tho best preserved statuettes, tho ultimate destination of which carino,t 
now be traced. Sufficient evidence, however, still exists to place the 
identification of tho site beyond all dispute, and I am glad to have been 
tho moans of rescuing these ancient remains, more especially the rock- 
markings, from imminent destruction .f 

Hiuen Tsiang^s descripHon of the site, — The 1-lan-na-po-fa-to (Hira- 
nya-parvata) country of Hiuen Tsiang is held by the recognized autho- 
rities Julicn,;{; Fcrgusson§ and Sir A. OunninghaniH to have coincided ap- 
proximately with the hilly portion (t. e., the eastern half) of the modern 
district of Mungir (Monghyr) in the province of Bihar, with its capital 
at the site of tho present town of Monghyr. In describing this country, 
Hiuen Tsiang writes : — % 

“ On tho western frontier of the country (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), to the 

• Si-yu-Jcit Buddhist Records of tho Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hinen 'I’siang by S. Bkal, Vol. II, pp. 190-91, London, 1884. 

t Since writing tho above I have again visited the site and find that farther quar- 
rying operations have boon extensively carried on since the submission of this report 
to tho Society. The western cliff, bearing numcrons chaitya figures, has been in great 
part removed by blasting, only the fractured bases of a few of the chaityas still 
remaining. Also at tho sonth-easL margin of the hill, where the rock was highly 
polished and contained ancient markings, inortb of thii surface has been removed 
by blasting. And a blast had been put in within two yards of Buddha’s footprint, but 
had miscarried in explosion. All this du^trurtion has occurred subsequent to my 
report to the Society. 

t Memsires sur Us Ocrtilent.ilen, traduits dii Chinois, Paris, 1863. 

§ Jour, Roy, As, Soc.y Vo!. VJ, p. 230. 

II Ancient Geography of India, p. 476 ; and Arch. Survey of India Beports, Vbl. 
XV, p. 16. f , Beal, Uc, vif., Vol. II, p. 190. 
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south of the river Ganges, we come to a small solitarj mountain with 
a (fouble peak rising high (Beal here notes * The passage might be 
tiunslatecl there is a small solitaiy hill with successive crags heaped 
up.”) ** Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three months 
** of rain, and subdued the Taksha Vakula (Yo-o’ha Po-khu-lo). Below 
** a corner of the ^^outh-east of the mountain is a great stone. On this 
are marks caused by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about 
an inch deep, five feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. 
Above them is built a stupa. Again to the south is the impression 
“on a stone where Buddha set down his kmn-chi-hia (kmdiha or water- 
“ vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like a flower 
“ with eight buds (or petals). Not far to tho south-east of this spot 
“are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They arc about one foot 
“ five or six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth less 
“than two inches. Behind these traces of tho Yaksha is a stone figure 
“ of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or sovon foot high. Next, to 
“ tho west, not far off, is a place where Buddha walked for exorcise. 
“ Above this mountain top is tho old residence of the Yaksha. Next, 
“ to tho north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot and eight inches long 
“ and perhaps six inches wide and half an inch deep. Above it is a stupa 
“ erected. Formerly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, ho comnaandod 
“ him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having respectfully re- 
“coived the law of Buddha, ho was born in heaven. To the west of this 
“are six or seven hot springs. Tlie water is exceedingly hot.” 

General Gunningham's identification with Mahddeua hill . — So very 
detailed a description o£ this site ought to render its idontiiication com- 
paratively easy and certain j and it seems remarkable that guided by 
such a minute description tlio idontification should have boon so long 
delayed. It may be that this is partly owing to Sir A. CunuiughanL 
having already in his official report* identiQed the Mahadeva peak in tho 
Kharakpur hills with the site just described by Hiueu Tsiang. But it 
had so happened that about two mouths previous to my visiting Uroii, 
I had occasion to be in tho neighbourhood of the Mahddova hill referred 
to by General Ouiiuingham, and 1 took advantage of tho opportunity 
to visit the hill, book in hand — with the pilgrim’s account and General 
Cuuningham’s remarks side by side for reference on tbe spot. And 1 
confess to being thoroughly disappointed. In this case certainly tho 
remarks applied by Fergusson to another identidcatiou of General Cun- 
ningham’s are again fully applicable, viz., that ^ftcr arbitrarily altering 
the direction given by his author, he fails in every instance to “ bring 


* AreliiZQlogical Survey of India Reports^ Vol. XV, p. 10, Galoatta, 1802. 
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** the natural features of the country into accord with the descriptions 
of the pilgrim/' 

Mahddeva hill certainly not the site , — That the Mahadeva hill is 
corfainly not the site referred to by the pilgrim is evident from the 
following facts : — 

1st. It is not '^on the western frontier,” but rather on the eastern 
frontier of I-lan-na-po-fa-to. 

2nd. It is not ” a small solitary hill,” but is within and among the 
hills and not a detached hill ; it is only a lower 
shoulder of a higher hill of the range behind. 

3rd. Ithaswoit ‘‘a double peak rising high” — the 2nd peak really 
belongs to another hill of the range. 

4th. It has no ” successive crags heaped up ” — on the contrary its 
sides are trim and sub-conical. 

6th. It has not “ to the west not far off ” any place suitable for a 
promenade 

6th. It has none of the very numerous rock-markings described by 
Hiueii Tsiang (so far as is known, and special inquiry 
and search for these were made). 

th. It has no remains of the several stupas erected on the site. 

^th. The hot springs are not “ to the west ” of the hill, but actually 
upon the hill itself and on its eastern and N. E. 
slope. 

9th. Lastly it has no Buddhist remains, nor remains of any kind 
(except a small brick shrine about 4 feet square 
housing a linga [Mahadeva], nor is there any history 
or likelihood of there ever having been remains 
hereabouts ; and the situation is so remote from rail 
and roadways and villages, that had any buildings or 
remains ever existed hero, it is scarcely possible that 
every trace of them could have been swept away.* 

Mt. TJrcn fully satisfies description in every detail . — Finding thus that 
the Mahadeva peak was certainly not the place referred to by the pil- 
grim, I was, at the time I stumbled on the Uren ruins, on the outlook 
for a site which would be more in harmony with the pilgrim’s account ; 
and that Mt. Uren fully satisfies the pilgrim’s description, even to the 
minutest detail, will be abundanUy evident from the following parti- 
culars : — 

Siiueiion of Mount —Mount Uren is situated in the Mungir dis- 

^ • The Pdneh Kvmtlr fijfnre referred to by Oenl. Cunninqhxu wa* found about 

five^niilee from boro nnd only a five-f^ed * linga* (phallus}. 
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tricfc and on the Western frontier of the I-tan*na-po-fo-to (Hiranya^parva- 
ta) ccftintiy, formerly included in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
and within the Bnddhist Holy Land. It is abont twenty miles distant 
from the town of Mungir in a S. W. direction, and about seven miles 
south of the pi’esent course of the Ganges, but in the rains the Ganges 
flood reaches almost up to Uren. In the Survey map the name is spelt 
** Oorein,” but the local pronunciation and spellitig of the name is 
Uren, 

Local traditions,— TvOidiiion is singularly meagre both in regard to 
the bill itself, and the ruins and remains at its base. The only story 
which is current amongst the villagers is, that the hill was formerly the 
abode of a demon or deified giant called Lorik, famous in the nursery 
tales of Bihar. And to this Lorik were ascribed the known markings on 
the hill, the Zo^d-mark, the two footprints, and that portion of the 
hill called ‘ the house.* The existence of Buddha's footprint and the 
numerous inscriptions on the summit of the hill, and a footprint and 
inscriptions at the S. E. base were, however, unknown to the villagers, 
until I pointed them out. 

Oonformation of Hill identical with Jlinen Tsiang's description.’^ 
Of the hill itself no more concise deseription could be given than that 
contained in Beal's translation,* tux., “ a small solitary hill with succes- 
sive crags heaped up.** Tlie hill is also “ a small solitary mountainf 
with a double peak rising high.” In appearance, therefore, the hill 
literally satisfies both the original and alternative descriptions. The hill 
is bare and devoid of vegetation, except in a few chinks in the rock 
where a scanty soil and debris have accumnlated. Its black naked 
rocks, rising in a rugged series of crags abruptly from the plain, give 
it a most weird appearance. The rock consists of granite of a pale 
bluish colour on fracture, and its surface, where unpolished, becomes 
covered over with a black lichen. The hill is isolated and solitary, 
being distant about two miles from the mass of the Mungir hills, here 
consisting of what Buclianan calls * silicious hornstone *!];, and se 2 >arated 
from these by a stretch of plain, now under rice cultivation. The height 
of the hill seems to be about 250 feet above the surrounding plain. The 
shape of the hill is seen in the accompanying sketch-map (see Plate 1), 
which also indicates the position of the remains and rock-markings. 
The southern peak is the higher and forms the true summit of the hill. 

• hoc, cit, * • 

t One of the translations gives * mountain * instead of hill, but Bealb shows 
that the word also means * hill* and thero are no mountains in this part of India. 

J Eastern Indian II, 166. It is commonly known as qaartsite. 
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The numerous remains noted hy Etuen Tstang identified seriatim,— 
In identifying seriatim tho remains noted by Hiuen Tsiang, it is con- 
venient to describe these in a slightly different order to that given 
by the pilgrim, as at least two of the rock “ traces ” have lately been 
removed, respectively five and six years ago. 

The residence of the Yaksha , — “ Above this mountain is the old 
residence of the Yaksha (Vahda)” This to the present day is one of the 
sights of the hill. Tho villagers call it Lorik kd ghar or ‘ the house of 
Lorik the giant ’ {L e., Yaksha). It is a somewhat flat area on the top of 
the hill, below the S. E. side of tho summit, and i.s surrounded on three 
sides by vaguely columnar rock, slightly suggestive of rude walls. 

The heal survival of the name of the Yaksha, viz., Bakula. — In regard 
to tho name of the Yaksha, viz., Vakula,* which in modern Hindi 
becomes Bakula, it is remarkable to find the local survival of this name 
and tho awe in which it is still hold. Immediately behind Uren is the 
mouth of a pass which leads into the wild Singhol hills ; and the pass 
and tho hills beyond were the retreat of banditti till long after the 
Muhammadan invasion. Tho older banditti are popularly alleged by 
tho villagers to have been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of 
by the lowlaudors hero with dread. These highland aborigines were 
formerly called rakshas or ‘ demons ’ by the plains-people ; and the 
oldest settlement of those raksha or yaksha tribes is about five miles 
beyond tho mouth of the pass, and is called Bakura — which is identical 
with the name of tho ‘ yaksha * given by Hiuen Tsiang— Z and r being 
interchangeable, and indeed such interchange is the rule hereabouts ; 
thus tho common word gwdl, a cowherd, is ordinarily pronounced gwdr. 
And in Ohineso transliteration r is expressed by Z. It is a common 
pro-ctico to name villages after their founders : thus Bakura village = 
‘the village of Bakum.’ And so great was the dread inspired by 
this Bakura that ho is even now worshipped by tlio semi-aborigines 
of the plains (the Dosadhs and Gwalas) at a shrine in the village 
of Jalalabad t, about eight mi log east from Uron, under the name of 
‘ Ban-Baknra Nath or the ‘ Savage Lord Bakura.* His image is in basalt 
and represents a squat muscular man in a semi-sitting posture. He has 
a large sensual head, thick lips and curly hair which latter is fastened 
in a coil with a scimitar-shaped dogger, as with the aborigines i|^ 

• A Hindu legend of a mnu-oatinfj defhou, bearing the somewhat similar name 
of Vaka, is told in tho Mahil ''iftpata (Whooler^s Transl., p. 110), the demon being slain 
by Bhima. * But tho great lUjA, named Vaka, lived near the city Ekaohakra, 

which is believed to be wiuhin the modern diatriot of Shahabad, about two hundred 
miles to tho north of Urea. This may be a Hindd version of the Buddhist story. 

t And six miles north-east from Kharagpur, 
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the Barhnt Sculptures. And it is interesting in regard to Hiuen 
Tsianf’s note that tlie Yakslia was converted to Buddhism, to find that 
these tribes had acquired profound respect for the remains at Uren; for 
they had carried off from the ruins to the pass several inscribed Buddhist 
stones and images, some of which are reverently disposed under trees 
at the foot of the pass and others on the summit of^he pass, where they 
are rudely worshipped by daubing with vennillion. And most of these 
fragments show fractures so sharp as to lead to the bcHof that they had 
been carried off and deposited where they now are very shortly after 
the destruction of tlie Buddhist establishment at Uren. 

Foot- trace of liuJdlia. — 2nd. “ Next to the north is a foot-trace of 
Buddha, a foot and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide and 
half an inch deep'' This foot-trace of Buddha is to bo found to the 
north of ‘ Lorik ka gJiar ’ and about five yards from tho summit of the 
hill; see No. 5 on the plan (Plate I). It is of tho right foot, and its 
dimensions are 23 inches long by 10 indies broad and about J to ^ inch 
in depth. It is directed to the N.N K. 

The footprint is partly natural and partly artificial, the outer border 
of the print, for the greater part of its extent, is outlined by a linear flaw 
in the granite rock, into which has poured a quartzozo material, part of 
which had been picked out to give greater distinctness to the outline. 
Tho inner border of the footprint is also a natural line, and the depres- 
sion of tlio heel and solo seem also natural ; hut the rock, forming the 
ball of the great toe and the marks of tho too-tips, has all been arti- 
ficially chipped, tho operation having been assisted by the rock iu 
this situation slightly tending to scale, or pool off in ono or two layers. 
No chiselling seems to have been resorted to, nor was it needed. In tho 
depression from the root of tho toes to tho heel, tho rook is highly polish- 
ed and contains traces of numerous inscriptions, all, except the one regis- 
tered in two lines on the ball of tho toes, so indistinct as to give no legi- 
ble impression — and even this one, T fear will prove unreadable. 

The stupa above footprint. — 3rd, Above it (the foot-trace of Buddha) 
is a stupa erected," Five yards above the foot-trace, and in line with 
the direction in which it points, is a mound of bricks, the most prominent 
feature on the hill top, and suggestive of the remains of a small sfcdpa. 
•The bricks are small, flattened and well-baked, and many of them are 
wedge-shaped. The narrowness of the rooky base, viz,, about 12 feet 
by 12 feet, would not admit of a ve^ large stdpa being built here. In 
the village below are collected numerous bevelled and sculptured basalt 
blocks which formed the facings of small stdpas. At the N. B. base 
of the brick mound is seen outcropping a part of the base of a thickly 
plastered wall, but its direction is nearly straight, and as it is dis- 
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posed somovrhat radiatiDgly to the centre of the brick mound, it may 
be the remains of a wall bounding a path leading up to the %tdpa ; 
but as I had no leisure to explore the mound properly, I left ,it undis- 
turbed. The villagers report that at the last quarrying operations, 
about four years ago, the overseer carried o£E a black stone which was 
on the top of this bAck-mound, and there is a square arrangement of 
the superficial bricks around the centre of the mound suggestive of the 
existence of a small square shrine here. The position being on the very 
top of the hill, it is quite possible that there may have been here a rela- 
tively modern shrine to a Brahmanic god, erected on the ruins of the 
sttipa and built with tlie bricks of the latter. Some of the villagers say 
that the officer of the ^ fort ’ had his house here, but this is mani- 
festly absuivl, as there is no room for a dwelling house in such a 
cffrcii inscribed spot. Tliis brick mound, therefore, demands careful 
exploration, although it is extremely improbable that any relics will be 
found hero, as the depth of bricks now remaining is only about 3 feet 
or 60 . 

Buddha's lotd-print, — 4th. “ Again to the south is the impression on a 
stone on which Buddha set down his kiun-chi-Ma (hundika or water ~ 
vessel). In de 2 )th the lines are about an inch and are like a flower with 
** eight buds (pv petals)," This mark, which is locally known as Lorik’s 
* Zofd-mark ' — lofd being the modern term for the ancient hundika, — is 
still an absolutely fixed point, although the mark itself no longer exists, 
the portion of rock on which it was graven having been blasted about five 
years ago. Several of the villagers whom I separately interrogated led 
me always to the very same spot. Fortunately, however, in this case 
we are not dependent on the mere testimony of the villagers. On 
several parts of the hill are sculptured on tho rock the figures of stfipas 
or chaityas of most elaborate patterns. And 1 observed that these groups 
of stfipa-figures have their apices pointing towards one or other of the 
footprints and other sacred markings. £n this case, the group of stupa- 
figures which are situated immediately below, and with their apices 
directed towards the reported site of the Zof d-mark ai'e supplemented by 
figures of the lotd or water-vessel very specially and prominently dis- 
played ; see Plate 11. 

The lofd is here figured in no less than three and probably four* 
difEerent phases, viz . : — 

(a) The small single ciikjIo to the left of the stfipa (No. 1, PI. IL), 
which ig reported to he tko exact facsimile reproduction of the actual 
circumference of the body of the original Zofd-mark — now destroyed as 
above noted ; ite diameter measures Tf- inches. 

(b) The elongated pear-shaped figure (No. 2, Pi. II), immediately 
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opposite the circle, on the right of the sttipa, is the same lofi seen in 
pHlofill, with four leafy projections at rim and with wpe attached. To 
prerent all mistake as to the object here represented, the -Buddhist 
artist (probably a monk) has added the indication of the four fingers 
in the act of grasping the vopo, from which tiie lota is suspended. 

(o) Below the circle, representing the circumference of the Zofd, 
is the profile of an ascetic s pitcher (No. 3), such as arc still used by Hindi! 
mendicants under the name of kamandalu. In this case also are ropre* 
sented four fingers in the act of grasping the rope-handle of the lo^. 

(d) The looped figure (No. 4) by the side of the lota profile oil the 
right is evidently the coiled drawing rope of the htd. When straightened 
out, it measures 3 feet 4§ inches. 

The remaining figures, except the largo concentric circles (which 
may possibly represent cymbals, being much too largo for a begging 
bowl), are merely accessories of worship, a pile of granular 

material (evidently intended for rice and svvootmeats) on a raised tray, 
and the sanJeha or conch shell- trumpet (fig. 6) blown at the hours of 
worship also on a stand. Those are evidently representative of the 
oiforings and worship which wore daily being made at the Zo^i-priut 
of Buddha, at the time when the drawing was executed. The inscrip- 
tion, contained in tho base of this ohaitya, scorns to bo moi’ely the 
Buddhist creed, ami is written in characters of tho 8th or 9th century 
A. D. 

Begarding the original Zo^ef-print, the villagers concni* in report- 
ing that its depth was a little over tho length of the terminal phalanx 
(1st joint) of the index-finger, thus concurring with tho pilgrim’s 
description of about an inch deep.” Tho small circle, above noted as 
measuring inches across, is said to have boon equal to tho circum- 
ference of the shoulder of the Zofa-print ; but the rim of tho print was 
of about one inch greater width all round jihan tho base, and tho whole 
depression was ornamented ‘ like a flower * {N. B . — this was a sponta- 
noous expression of one of the villagers, thus agreeing with the pilgrim’s 
account.) It is not recollected by tho villagers how many petals wore 
represented: but in the ZoZa-profile (fig. 2), represented to the right of 
the stdpa-figure, are four petaloid appendages to tho rim, two of which 
are distinctly subdivided (see also larger tracing No. 2a. at tlie foot of 
Plate II) thus affording evidence of tho subdivision of the flower into 
eight petals as described by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Further, the villagers report that all ai'ound the Zo^«-print, the 
rock was highly polished and covered with* numerous inscrj]ptions in 
unknown characters. That the rock hereabouts was highly polished, I 
find to be the case as the rock conWning tho /oj^d-print was on a ter- 
B 
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race, about 2^ feet abore the plane of its stdpa-fignres below, and a por^ 
tion of this old surface, about four feet above the site of lofd-^riat, 
has escaped dislodgement by the blasting and shows towards its lower 
border a commencing area of high polish. Finally the lofd-print was 
situated on the southern portion of the hill (see Plate I) as stated by 
the pilgrim. 

Foot-print» of the Yalesha. — 5th. “Not far to the south-east of this 
“ si)ot are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Yakula. They are about 1 
“ foot^ or 6 inches long, 7 or 8 inches wide and in depth less than 2 
“ inches.” In the exact direction and position here indicated, vie., 
south-east from the Zo/d-mark and at a distance of about 100 yards, wore 
the two “ footprints of Lorik ” (see No. 4 on Plate I.) These marks, 
which wore well-known to the villagers were blown up only four years 
ago. The two footprints were oach about 18" long by 7 or 8 inches 
wide (described by villagers respectively as one hath (cubit) and two 
palm-breadths) and about 2 inches in depth. The divisions of the 
toes were clearly incised, and the surrounding stone was highly 
polished. One footprint was in front of the other, and they tended 
S. Ifl. in the direction of Lorik-hd ghar, the abode of the yaksha. 
I would boro refer to the unfortunately erratic manner in which these 
blasting operations are being conducted. At this particular part of the 
hill tho only portion of the rock blasted was that which contained these 
two footprints and about li feet on either side of them— as if this over- 
seer (a European) had purposely demolished these ancient marks. I 
believe tho fact really is, that these markings wore made on the most 
compact and uiidecoinposod rock— the so-called jitd pathar ‘the living 
stone' of tho quarriers, and its highly polished surface attracted their 

unkind attention. 


Colossal statue of BtMha.-6th. “ Behind those traces of tho Yaksha 

“is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture about six or seven feet 

high. No superhcal trace of this image now exists, unless a small 
splinter of basalt, which I found a few yards lower down and which had 
formed part of some imago, can be considered as such. At this site 
however, is a hollow, between two shouldei-s of rock, which has become 
filled up with tho debris of ages, so it is possible that excavation here 
might reveal traces of this statue. ^ ™ 

Bmma's promenade.~7th. “Next to the west (of Yaksha’s foot 
“pnnts), not far off w a place where Buddha walked for exercise’' 
I« rt. ..talm hen. ,ad.o.Md i. . 1„., toX. 

massive shoulders ot rock, see Plate Ko ITT ^ 

!.«» of d.W. tad lot., pita., „ok 0 . 

.food op l.k, .Jl, tad bOtadsd » Mok, ItaO— tata, tataW.^ 
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menade for the great ascetio, affording an ontlook only to the distant 
hills ftnd overhead the sky. 

Marks where Buddha sat down, — 8th, “ Below a corner of the south- 
east side of the mountains is a great stone. On this are mai'ks caused 
by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks arc about an inch deep, *5 
feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 1 inch wide. Above them is built a 
stdpa.'' Julien, however, notes* the existence of a cave here in which 
Buddha dwelt. He says “Aubas d’uno caverne situ^o au Sud-est ; ” 
yet, Beale makes no remark when giving a different translation, m., 
^corner.* It will be seen presoutly that Julioii’s translation sceihs the 
correct one. I have left the identification of this site to Hie last, because 
the whole of the old surface of the S. E. corner of the hill has boon 
removed by blasting, and the markings on the rock h.ero must have been 
demolished by the quarriers. Evidence, however, is still extant of iho 
former existence of a Buddhist sacred spot within the quarried area 
near the point marked No. 7 on Plato I, ** on the south-east side of 
the hill.’* On the vertical face of the rock, about twenty and thirty 
yards to the south and S. W. of that spot, are cawed two stupas pointing 
to that spot, and the old surface of the rock on the verge of the quarry and 
about seven or eight yards above that spot shows the coinmenceninnt of 
an area of high polisli such as is only found at the sacred spots ; and boro 
are numerous traces of short inscriptions but mostly illegible. Evidence 
also is found of the existence of a cave here. On this edge of the 
quarry, in comparatively modern Dovanagari characters, is cut the 
inscription Juju ghaur^ i. e., ‘ JajiVs cavo or houso.’f This Jajd was 
evidently a modern occupant of the cave in which Buddha formerly 
dwelt, which was close to the large pi pal tree {Ficus religiosa)^ see 
No. 7 on Plate I, and which was removed by the railway quarriers. 
But the villagers possess no tradition of any ascetic or local worthy of 
the name of Jajii, nor indeed were they aware of the existence of tl)is 
inscription, till I pointed it out. Ho must have lived several genera- 
tions ago. The greater portion of this side of the hill was blasted about 
thirty years .ago, but farther blasting was done three years ago and 
also this year, and as the ballast coolies gather up fragments of bricks as 
well as stones, the remains of the stdpa here must have been removed. 
In a hollow in the roo]j immediately to the west of this are the numer- 
ous remains of broken bricks presumably those of the stdpa. 

The Hot Springs in relation to 4Iren , — The above are the remains 

• Op. cit.. Ill, p. 70. 

t Qhaur is tho Mitliila vernacular for ghar^ a dwelling, and tin's portion of 
Monghyr district is included within the Mitbila range of dialect. Qbibh»on*s 
Bihar Peasant JAfe, p. 881. 
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noted by Hiuen Tsiang as existing on the hill. But immediately follow- 
ing tlie pilgrim's description of the hill is the paragraph : “ To thfe west 
of this are six or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot. 
To the south the country (I-lan-no) is bounded by great mountain 
forests in which are many wild elephants of great size. Leaving this 
kingdomi &o” 

General Cunningham considers this note regarding the hot springs 
as being related to the description of Buddha’s hermitage on the hill, 
lint that it is so related, is open to doubt in view of the fact that (a) 
Hiuen Tsiang, as Beale remarks,* was evidently writing from the capital 
of I-Ian-no-po-fo-to, not having himself visited this hill, and (b) the pre- 
ceding paragraph seoniiiigly disposes of this hill with the words, “ For- 
“ merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded him not to 
“ kill men nor eat tJieir llosli. Having respectfully received the law of 
“ Buddha, ho was born in heaven,” and the succeeding paragraph would 
seem to refer to the country of I-lan-no and not to this hill. 

This paragraph therefore, regarding the direction of the hot springs, 
may equally well bo taken as indicating their direction from the capital 
instead of from the hill. West from the capital of ‘ I-lan-no po-fo-to 
which, as before noted, Vivien do Saint Martin, Forgusson and Cunning- 
bam are agi’eod was situated at or near the present town of Mungir, 
are two groups of hot springs the water of which “ is exceedingly hot,” 
viz., the hot springs of Janamkund, distant about 20 rnilost to the south 
west, and the hot springs of Bhiinband, distant about 25 miles to tlio 
S. S. W. and mentioned by General Cunningham. Dr. Buchanan visited 
these springs about the year 1810 and found the temperature of the 
waters to be in both cases 150° Fah.J:. And a more modern observation 
records the temperature as being 14.5°F. and 146* l°F. respectively. § 

But even were the reference to the hot springs taken as an essential 
part of the description of the hermitage hill, eu hot springs are still 
to be found not far off from Uren, and in a direction not altogether out 
of keeping with the pilgrim’s description. The hot springs of Singhi 
Rikh are about three miles due south from Uren, and the hot springs of 
Janamkund are about twelve miles south-east from Uren; but as a 
range of hills intervenes, the road leading from Uren to both of the 
above springs proceeds south-west for about four miles so as to get 
round the shoulder of this rjuige of hills. So that on enquiring from 
certain villagers, at U.-eu, the wayjbo the hot springs of Singhi Rikh 

* Op. cit , r, foot-iurlo, No. 11, p. 190. 

t Tho ps^viini dfos not specify any distance for the springs. 

% Easteyn hidui^ II, p. 198. 

§ L. A. J. A. 8. B.^ Vol. LIX, II, p. 226. 
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and Janamka94» I was directed to go south-wesi^ and only subsequently 
asoexiained that these springs really lay to the south and south-east 
respeotivoly. 

To describe, therefore, these springs in general terms as lying to 
the west of Uren is perhaps allowable under the circumstances, as the 
pilgrim was noting down a mere hearsay report, and the determination 
of such niceties of direction for distant places, where tortuous passages 
among hills ai'O concerned, is possible even in modern times only to those 
provided with a compass. At each of those two sites the hot water 
outllows at six or seven separate springs. 

Remains on hill additional to those noted hy Ilinen Tsiang, — In ad-< 
ditiou to the above described remains and markings noted hy Hiuon 
Tsiang, I observed on the hill the following additional remains : — 

(а) Part of a roch-cut inscription in large cuneiform headed 
characters on the summit of the hill about four feet to the oast of 
Buddha’s footprint, (see No. 4, Plato IV.) 'riie rock here is much 
scaled, so that only a fragment of the inscription is apparent. The 
inscription seems to be in t5 or 6 linos. The fi-agmont given in the plate 
is the only portion legible and seems to bo a portion of the 3rd lino. 
This inscription is bounded by four linos forming a square with a 
side of about 7 feet; the bordoiu of which arc in exact relation to 
Buddha’s foot-print. 

(б) Short rock-cut inscription in later Gupta characters, on highest 
peak of rock, aud about three feet above Buddha’s footprint. See No. 5, 
Plate IV). 

(c) Innumerable names in a great variety of archaic characters 
cover the surface of rock, at tho summit for several square yards. 
These are written across one another in every direction, and are evi- 
dently ill most part the names of pilgrims. On such an exposed situa- 
tion and worn away by the feet daring so many centuries, the words aro 
well nigh obliterated and will I fear prove quite illegible. The ordinary 
process of copying by ink-impression is much too rough for such inai k- 
ings and only indicates those written in tho larger sized letters. On 
one part of the rock, at No. 9 on map, aro characters of a distinctly 
Burmese type forming a closely written series of about ten lines. 

(d) A footprint^ with modern Hindi inscriptions and traces of 
words in older charactere is found on the south-east portion of tho hill at 
the point marked No. 6 on Plate The footprint mcasarea 24 inches 
in length, by 9 inches in breadth ; its outline is rather indistinct, and 
compared with Buddha’s footprint it has a relatively modem appearance — 
the presence, however, of same letters in the Kutila character show that 
it must be of consideitible age, although probably subsoquont to the 
time of Hiuon Tsiang. 
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(e) Numerotis chaitya figures sculptured on the rock on various 
parts of the hill. The site of these are indicated on Plate I, and ®fchey 
all have their apices pointing to one or other of the holy spots. On the . 
base of the largo chaitya figure of the Zofd-mark, and also on a vertical 
one at the south-west corner of the hill, are inscriptions, but these seem 
merely to contain the Buddhist creed. 

liesume of evidence identif ying Mt, Uren with the hill described by 
Eiuen Tsiang , — Taking a brief resume of the evidence for the identifica- 
tion of Mt. Uren, with the hill described by Hiuen Tsiang, we see that 
the identity is proved by : — 

1st. The geographical position. 

2nd. The physical conformation of the hill. 

3rd. The actual presence and co-existence of all the very numerous 
and specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

4th. The very numerous votive Buddhist statues and chaityas and 
the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating a 
sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

5th. The survival of the old tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
that the hill-top was the abode of a demon, and his 
abode and footprints and the lotd-mmvk still being point- 
ed out, and the survival of the name and worship of 
* the Savage Lord Balcura,^ 

The Remains at Bask of the Hill. 

I now proceed to describe the superficial remains at the base of the 
hill. Running out from the north base of Mt. Uren is a small flat and 
somewhat rocky spur on the northern extremity of which is situated 
the village of Uren. Occupying the north-eastern portion of this spur 
and adjoining the base of the hill, is a terraced area of broken bricks 
and fragments of Buddhist statues and hewn stones, locally known as 
“ Indardaun kd garh--the fort of Indardaun, see No. 13 on Plate I, 
Indardaun (the Indradyumna of Buchanan*), whose name still lingers in 
the memory of the people, was the reigning king of Magadlia, at the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion in 1195 A. D., and he is believed by 
Buchanan to have been one of the Pala dynasty •which was Buddhist, 
and on his flight froni Bengal he is^stat^d to have built the temple of 
Jagarndth, the origii.al Buddhist chai'actor of which seems undoubted. 

The so-called yarhy* oi; fort, evidently a monastery. —Although it is 
not improbable ihat some of ludardaun’s troops may have occupied this 

• IndiOf II. 23. Also Canningham*g Repti., Ill, p, 132, 
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post when being hard-pressed by the Mahammadan invaders, — the his- 
toricdl accounts, however, state that his troops fled without offering resis- 
tance — still the whole uppeamnce of the place seems to justify the belief 
that the so* * * § called ‘ garh ’ or fort at Uren was originally and essentially 
a Buddhist monastery. It is much too small in size for a fort, nor has it 
the outline ditch or earthworks of one or any cavity or depression 
ilithiii. On the other hand it teems with fmgments of Buddhist statues 
and rougli-hewn lintels and door-jambs, and seems to have been an 
almost solid mass of brick buildings. An old resident states that when 
the greater part of the ruins were being dug up for bricks on the con- 
struction of the adjoining railway embankment over thirty years ago, 
the appearance revealed was that of innumerable small rooms, and in 
one of these he saw on a sholf-liko recess in the wall a folded-up cloth 
like a sash, which crumbled to dust on being touched. 

Historic reference to this monastery. — No mention is made by Hiuen 
Tsiang of a monastery at this place : this may bo owing to his not hav- 
ing himself visited the locality. That a monastery did exist at such a 
sacred place, hallowed by the residence of Bnddliaaud containing so many 
visible “ traces ** of his presence, and itself a ])laco of pilgrimage, may be 
considei’od certain. From another source wo find what seems a reference 
to this monastery. The fullest accounts of Buddha’s life, yet known, are 
preserved in the Southern Scriptures, and from these it would appear 
that this hill is the place where Buddha spent the Vassa (rains — July to 
September, the so-called Lent) of the sixteenth season of his ministry. 
Reference is only made to one occasion on which Buddha convorted a 
solitary man-eating demon ; and both the Sinhalese* and the Burmesef 
versions of the legend agree in placing the scone at the place spelt 
re.spectively A-low and A-La-wi, which bears a remarkably close resom- 
blanco to the name of Uron — seeing that the old Sinhalese and Burmese 
translators being unablo to pronounco the letter r, either elided it or 
substituted an Z, thus habitually mangling Indian names. The general 
details of the attendant circumstances of that event also favour tlio view 
that this was the same incident which Hiuen Tsiang narrates. The 
Sinhalese version further states that the place was 30 yojanas (t. e., over 
400 miles according to Sinhalese calculation {) distant from the great 
Jetavana Yihdra near S'ravasti, which St. Martin§ indicated and Geul. 

• Spbncb Hardy's Man, of Buddhiifhtf 2nd ed., p. 269. 

t Biganobt's Legend of Gautama^ I, p. 245. 

t According to Indian oalonlation, the yojana i« considered to be^onlj about 
■even miles. It is generally believed, however, to have been greater than this in 
ancient times. 

§ £oc. p. 855. • 
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Cunningham* afterwards identified as a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Sahct-Mahet in S. Ondb, and the direct distance hence to IJren is by 
the map about three hundred miles, but by road it would be much 
greater. Both versions note that the place was near the Ganges, and 
that the demon killed and ate human beings, and was converted 
by Buddha. The Sinhalese account states that the abode of the demgn 
in the forest was high and conspicuous as this hill is ; and the Burmese 
version further states that ** Buddha spout herein the sixteenth Season/' 
and adds “ on tliat spot where so glorious and unexpected a conversion 
“ had taken place a monaHery was erected’^ 

As the hill of XJren itself offered no room for a monastery this 
would naturally bo built on the spur at the base, now occupied by the 
mounds of brick ruins. 

Sketch of its extent md superficial remains, — In the accompanying 
map (Plato J) will bo seen the position, extent and outline of the mass 
of brick debris, which seems to be the ruins of the monastery. I should 
mention that in surveying the site I took tho measuremonts by pacing, and 
one step is taken as being equivalent to one yard. Before the railway 
excavations commenced about thirty years ago, tho ruins are said to have 
formed high mounds of bricks outlining the position of the walls. But 
tho railway operations removed all the superficial bricks and tho greater 
portion of the foundation of the walls were also dug up. The old 
villagers report that tho bricks thus exhumed from the foundations were 
of enormous size, viz.^ about 18 inches X 10" or 12" and of a thickness 
like ordimiry inoclern bricks. Notwithstanding the liuudrods of cart- 
loads of bricks thus dug up and removed, it is said that a considerable 
portion of tho foundation still remains intact underneath the present 
mounds of brick debi'is ; so that excavation may yet reveal the exact plan 
of tho building. The surface of those terraced mounds is strewn with 
fragments of statues and other sculptured stones. At the point marked 
No. 14 on tho map are fragments of what appears to be a life-sized 
standing statue of Buddha, and these seem to be more or less in situ. 
The numerous Buddhist images throughout the village are reported 
to have been all collected from this site and carried to where they now 
are for gi*eator safety. At tho point marked No. 15 on the map were 
exhumed two ornamented pillars. The points, marked No. 13 on the 
map, indicate nmisually high uiounds of broken bricks and rough-hewn 
granite blocks. Tiuue is no evidence that any large village ever existed 
here. 

Multitude of inscribed images and votive chaityas. — The multitude of 
insciibed Buddhist images and votive chaityas of high artistic merit is 
* iircH. SABept.f 1. 634. 
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only to bo accounted for on the supposition that this was a famous place 
of pilgrimage in olden times. The stone employed is, with few excep- 
tions, a fine, almost homogeneous bluish basalt, which is worked into a 
high polish. No such rock exists in the neighbourhood. The curved 
ap23caranco of several of the sculptured slabs shows that they formed 
portions of small stupas, such as those which existed on the hill. 
These blocks were clamped togetiior with iron bolts. 

The hucrij^tions , — Nearly every imago boars an inscription. This, in 
most instances, is merely the BiiddJiist ci'ccd, commencing with * Om ye 
dharmma-hetu, A"c.,* such as is usually engraved on votive images. But 
a few of the longer inscriptions may contain interesting information. 
For one of these see No. 8, Plate IV. Four of these inseviptious are 
in the curious cuneiform headed charactor, found in tho upper rock-cut 
inscription, With wodge-liko terminatioiLs to tho up-strokos, siiggesfcivo 
of tho old Assyrian style of letiera. Those nj)pon(lagos are also attached 
laterally to certain of the letters. This is possibly tho same character 
as that contained in tho two specimens, referred to by Mr. Bondall* 
as not having yet been deciphered by archaeologists, hut ho does not 
appear to have figured them. This form of character, although Sanskritic 
has little in common with tho stylo of tho so-called ‘ nail-hoadcd * 
characters, even were tho apex of the triangle directed downwards in- 
stead of up. Thai their stylo is distinctly wcdgo-hcaded is evident 
from the rock-out inscription, shown in No. 4, Plato 1 V ; and it will bo 
interesting to find, if they have a north-west origin. Mr. Fleet also 
notest having lately received from Gaya a specimen of what may 
possibly bo tliis cliaracter in an in.scriptioii on the bottom plate of a 
brass imago of Buddha, whicli he has not yet made out. Tho throe 
inscriptions, shown in Nos. 1, 2, and 4, of Plato IV, of whicli llio first two 
are entire and seem to contain the Buddhist creed, may a-llord a key to 
this rare stylo of character. Tho style of tho characters shows that 
tho majority of tho inscriptions date from tho 8lh to tlio 12tli centmy 
A. D. ; but tho letters of tho rock cut wedgo-headod insenption when 
divested of their cuneiform appendages aro almost A.s()ka-like. One of 
tho smaller inscriptions kindly translated by Dr. Iloornlo runs ‘ This 
is tho pious gift of SVi Udaya.* 

Old Tank-names irfi the vicinity , — It is worth while, liero, to give a 
list of the names of the old tanks or ponds (jpuhhar) in the vicinity ; 
especially as the names are evidently ancient, and survivals of names 
which are now meaningless to the villagers. 

* Journey in Nepal^ p. 5 h I88fi. 

t Oorpits rntcriptionum ladtcaram, Vol. HI, p. 19, Culc., 1889. 

G 
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1. Dhaka kuncla gadrdhi. 

2. Shamav ga^rlii pukhar. 

3. Kumukhar. 

4. Jhar Kathi pukhar. 

5. Sarpaudani pukhar. 


6. Amroura do. 

7. Sahdn do. 

8. Sitahi do. 

9. Uraiya do. 


The first tlireo arc in tlio immediate vicinity of Uven, and the others 
within to of a mile of that place. In connection with the first 
named 1 would note that Qadrahha is said to bo the name of the house- 
keeper of tho Yaka of A-low* (Dren), and it is remarkable that 
the tank retains the old Hindi word kundti in stead of pukhar, Tho 
second tank is at tho side of tho so-called garh or fort, and scorns to be 
named in this relation. As this tank borders what is evidently the 
monastery, it is possible that Shamdr may bo a corruption of Shaman = 
Skt. ‘S'ramana* a Buddhist monk. The third tank-name may mean 
the “ Prince’s [^Sakyd] or tho “ potter’s ” tank — there have been 
no potters living here within the recollection of tho villngers.f Tho 
fourth name evidently means tho tank of ‘ the iici/'/i forest * — Kath is 
the name of a kind of tree occasionally worshipped by tlio aboriginal 
Musahars, arid is to bo found some miles off, although not now near 
this tank. 

The purity of the Buddhism . — Tho purity of tho form of Buddhism 
prevailing at this establishment is evidenced by tho almost total ab- 
senco of S'ivaic images and tho very orthodox nature of the truly 
Buddhist images, and this is in keeping with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement 
that most of tho monasteries in this district were of the Hinayana 
school — tho more prirnitivo and pure sect. Tho majority of the images 
represent Buddha in tho meditative form, others show him in a sitting 
posture as Teacher expounding tho Law, and a few represent him standing 
and entering into tho state of Parinirvana. lie is as frequently re- 
presented crowned, as with the tonsure. Tho monkey episode and tho 
crouching elephant are froquemt accessories. Tho central supporting 
figure in most of tho basements is a squat liuman male figure with 
snake-like locks of liair, sue Plato JLV, No. 2. Tho upper two- thirds of 
a female figure in .sandstone with leafy ornaments aro somewhat after tho 
• « 

• Spkncjs Hardy Op. cit., p. 270. 

t [Tho name moans neither. It is a contraction of Skr. KumhhapushJcaray lit. 
* jar-tank *. It contains no ref oronce either to a prince or a potter. Bn,] 
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stjletof the Mathura sculptures figured by General Cunningham.** At 
a hamlet about a mile to Ihc west is a peirforated screen and a portion 
of a slab with au elegant scroll design. 

' The only trace of impurity, obseiwcd by rae, was found in a small 
four-armed figure of AVvalokitesvara and a small highly carved marble 
image of the 13o(lliisattva Tara of tlio Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhists. 
On the bock of the latter image is inscribed the Buddhist creed in 
mediaeval Kutila characters, and in the base arc portrayed the seven 
treasures of a Chalcravarti rfija, such as S'akyamuiii was to have boon, had 
he not adopted the life of an ascetic; viz.y (1) a wheel (chakra-ratnd)^ 
(2) elephant (hasli-ratnd) , (o) horse (aA-m-ru/aa), ( t) a jewel on a trifid 
pedestal {manikya-7'atna), (5) a general (jsenapati-ratna)^ (G) a minister 
{graha]^mti'rg,tna) and (7) a good wife (strUraina), 

III its palmy days, this rocky hill, studded with stiipas and its pro- 
fusion of images and ministering monks, must have formed a most pic- 
turesque sight. 

Date and mode oe desilidction of this Buddhist icstaiu.isiiment. 

Buddhism is known to have been the stato-roligiou in Magadlia so 
late as the reign of Mabipala, whose inscription, notifying tliis fact, is 
dated 102G A. D. It would thus appear, in Magadha, at least, to have boon 
little, if at all, affected by the Brahmanical persecution under S'ankar- 
achdrya.f General Giinningham statesj that Buddhism “ continued to bo 
‘‘ the dominant religion of Magadha from the middle of the eighth century 
“ down to the time of the Muhammadan coiKjuest, when the monasteries 
“were destroyed, and the monks put to death by the ruthless and il- 
literate Musalmans.” But it is not apparent on wliat grounds the 
General makes the latter portion of this statement, and the attitude to- 
wards Buddhism of the Pala kings, subsequent to Maliipala, does not 
yet appear to be definitely known. Some evidence, however, seems to 
be available regarding the approximate date and mode of destruction of 
this Buddhist establishment at Uren which favours tho above statemont. 
The latest Buddhist inscriptions on the images are written in incdiaaval 
Ndgari characters, such as commenced to bo current about tho 12tli and 
I3th centuries A. D. And local tradition nscribc.s tiie destruction of 
tbe * garh* aud the temples containing the images (Buddhist) to the 

% 

• ArcK Survey Rejports.y vol. I, pi. 40, and vol. Ill, pi. 6. 

t Ce fat dans ce temps (9th century A. D.) qn^pararont des ennenys torriblos, 
poor les bonddistes. (^ankaraatchareia et son disciple Bataatchareia, qni extermini^r- 
ent lo Bonddisme, le premier dans le Bengale, le second, k Ori^^a.*’ — Taranatii in 
VasBiliefs Le Bouddisme, p. 53. . 

t Arch, Survey Report. y vol. Ill, 119. 
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Patbiin soldiery at the Muhammadan invasion of Bih&r, which cyent 
took place in 1196 A. D. under the Af^an General BakhtyAr Khilji.* 
Stevvartt states that Indradyumna’s troops fled without offering any 
resistance ; thus the teeming raonastorios wore left unprotected, and the 
Muhammadans appear to have regarded the monks as the soldiery of 
the enemy, nnd massacred them wholesale. What happened in the 
neiglibouring monastery of Bihar {vihura) has been chronicled by one 
of the historians of the invaders, and it is typical of what must have 
happened a few days later at Uren. lie saysf “Muhammad Bakhtyar 
“ with great vigour and audacity rushed into the gate of the fort and 
“ gained possession of tlie place. Great plimder fell into the hands of 
“ the victors. Most of tlio inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with 
“sliaven lioads. They wore put to death. Large numbers of books 
“ wore found there ; and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called 
“ for persons to e.vplain their contents, htit all the men had been killed. 

“ It was discovered that I ho whole fort and city was a place of study (madra- 
“ sah). For in tho Hindi language the word vihdra means * a college.’ ” 
111 the above accv)iint tho occupants of tho monasteries are described as 
• Brahmans with shaven heads.’ Those were quite evidently Buddhist 
monks, ns the rude idol- hating invaders were ignorant of tho religious 
distinctions of tho Indians, and having killed all the Buddhist monks, 
tho subsequent historian merely designates tho massacred priests by tho 
title of the surviving priests of the people. In suppoi’t of this view 
is tho reference to shaven heads, which condition is a characteristic of 
Buddhist monks, and not of BrMimau priests, who leave a tail of 
hair uncut at tho crown and do not differ in this respect from the 
laymen. 

Invading Muhammadans the destroy ers.^This tradition is also fully 
supported by tlio appearance of tho remains. Tho deep-rooted respect 
paid by Hind As to images and idols of every description, even though 
these be of strange gods, is as well known as is the Muhammadan’s re- 
ligious abhorrence of images; and Pnthdns are amongst the most* fana- 
tical of Muhammadans. Most of the large statues have been shivered 
into pieces, and of tho smaller ones scarcely any havo escaped serious 
mutilation; and that tho muHIation was deliberately done is evident 
from the heads being broken off and features chipped, even when these 
were in depressed positions and net readily reached; the marks of 
hatchet outs are 'ilso visible. This same spirit for mutilating images, 

« f 

• BtoOHJiANN in HiatiMcal Juc., Bengal, XV, p. 63. Stbwabt (Bitt. Bengal, p. 
89), puts the date at 1199 A. D. 

t LoCe ait. ‘ 

J Minhdj-%-Sir<y in T<d>aqdU.Ndtir<, feraiial by Elliot, TI, p. 306. 
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on raiigions grounds, still survives amongst Muhammadans. I lately 
witnessed in Upper Burma this work of destruction taking place under 
very similar circiimafcances to what obtained at Ureii, viz,, a force, con* 
sisting mainly of Muhammadan (and these mostly Pathan, e., Afghdn) 
troops invading a country actively Buddhistic and hoary with the anti* 
quity of its Buddhist monuments. Although stringent orders had been 
issued to respect the temples and their teeming images, it was found im- 
possible to repress the Muhammadan soldiery from clandestinely mutilat- 
ing the very nnraorous alabaster images of Buddha which abounded in 
every village. One imago would bo dashed against another, and the head, 
thus broken off, iised as an instrument to mutil.ato ilie features of all the 
other images withiu roach, and the heads finally thrown far away. Had 
these men been altogether unrestrained, the work of destruction must 
have been enormous. As further illastniling the fanatical spirit of those 
Muhammadan invaders is the historical note* regarding their invasion of 
Koch Bihar; the chief (Mir Jumlah) issued “ directions to destroy all 
the idolatrous temples and to erect mostpios in their stead. To evince 
his zeal for religion, the General himself with a battle-axe broke the 
colobi’ated image of Narain, tho principal object of worsliip of the 
Hindus of that province.” Tliis imago is known to bo the mutilated 
imago of Buddha, still at Kooh Hajo and worshipped by llindiis under 
the name of Madhab, one of the titles of Narayaiia or Vishnu. And at 
Uren itself, when photographing the two ornamental pillars which are 
now deposited in tho garden of a Muhammadan gentleman of tho place, 
I expressed a regret that tho figures had been mutilated ; on which 
the aforesaid gentleman stated that when the pillars were exhumed a 
few years ago, some of the features still remained entire, but ho 
with his own hands completed tho mutilation, as othorwiso he could not 
have tolerated the pillars near his dwelling. 

Mediaeval Brahmanic idols similarly destroyed , — At the time of 
Hiuon Tsiang’s visit to Magadha in tho seventh century, although the 
dominitnt religion was Buddhism, many Brahmanical temples with their 
priests existed throughout the country. One such small Brahmanical 
temple appears to have become established at Uren, at tho point marked 
No. 16 on Plate I. It, was far removed from tho Buddhist settlement 
and it enshrined one or all of tho following idols, which are still found 
there ; — ^ 

(1) A four (?) armed Durgd. 

(2) A Hara-Ganri (S'iva and Parvatf). 

(3) A pot-bellied god squatted in front of a palm-leaf-likd 

canopy ? (Gaiyieiiai). 

* Strwart Ihid.f p. 289. 
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The last noted idol has an inscription in mediaeval Nagari, ac^d all 
of them are of very coarse workmanship. But here is the interesting 
point, as bearing on the destruction of the Buddhist settlement ; all 
these Brahmanio images have been mutilated in emcthj the same manner 
as the Buddhist images : the heads being broken off and the features 
deliberately smashed. No Hindus, nor the hill tribes, who especially 
worship stones, even unsculpturcd, could have been the destroying 
agents hero. It is, therefore, only reasonable to believe, as the local 
tradition relates, that tlio Muhammadan invaders, not discriminating 
between Buddhist and Brahmauic images, mutilated both alike. Uren, 
it is to bo noted, must have felt the full force of the invasion, as it 
lay directly in the lino of route to Mungii’, a stronghold in which the 
“ invaders soon established themselves, as it seems to have been the 
second town in Southern Bihar”* at that period. 

Gonser cation of Buddhist images by the Hindus. — The relatively good 
state of prcsorvatioii iu which many of these fi’agmouts of Buddhist 
images are found after the lapse of so many centuries is directly due to 
the extreme veneration, iu which images of every kind are held by Hindii 
villagers. The numerous Buddhist images and sculptured stones, now 
collected on tho brick mound, marked No. 16 on Plato VI, which seems to 
be tho ruins of tho deva temple and is now the Kali shrine of the village, 
are reported to have been gathered by the Tliiulus from the ruins of the 
garh and deposited there, where they now are treasured up. And as 
further fragments from time to time arc unoartiied, they are added to the 
collection or deposited under one or otlier of tho pqntl (Ficus religiosa) 
trees in tho village, whore tho larger ones are worshipped by daubing 
with red lead. Tho images of Buddha are thus worshipped under the 
names of Mai ( = mother) or Qhandt Mai, Parhati or Devi ( = goddess), 
all of them names of S^iva*s consort — the mild benign expression of the 
images being interpreted as indicating a female ; and the votive chaityas 
are worshipped as lingas (phallus), lii such veneration are these images 
held that I had the greatest difficulty in copying tho inscriptidifts and 
taking the photographs. The villagers at first gathered in a rather 
threatening manner, and said that they would not allow their gods to 
be desecrated by tho hands oi any person, whether Hiudd or not. I ex- 
plained to them tha* these Buddhist images were not Hindu gods at all ; 
but the villagor.'j still persisted in staying that they had for generations 
become acoust','inod to regard these images as the grdma-devatd (village- 
gods) of tho place, and they would not now give up that belief. Ul- 
timately they wore somewhat appeased on my pvomisiug to touch the 


* Blochmann, oc. cit. 
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images as little as possiblo, and to replace them again exactly as I found 
them ; but seeing that the process was a ratlier tedious one, a gpiard was 
always kept at tlie })IiiCO to see that I did not carry off any of the 
stones. 

Such an attitude on tho part of the villagers — who are hero mostly 
bigoted Babhans of ilie Rajput casto and possibly doscondants of tho 
original Buddliist coininunity — has undoubtedly tended to conserve 
these remains. 

It must not, however, bo supposed that tho protection thus offered 
by Hindus to Buddhist images is knowingly givon out of pious regard 
for Buddliism. This is not tho case. In every instsneo tho images aro 
cherished in the belief that they aro truly Himlu gods. The real at- 
titude of Hindus towards Buddhist images is well seen at Bodh Gaya 
where the Hindu pilgrims to tho adjacent Brahmauical sUriiios may bo 
seen scowling and oven spitting upon tho Buddhist images now coii- 
Borved there by Government. Indeed tho Gaya pilgrimage, which 
every good Hindu must perform is one of direct hostility to Buddhism-^ 
the great Gaga Asura demon, whose suppro.s.sioii is tho mimtn d'etre of this 
pilgrimage, being none other than Biuldha himself. This should bo well 
considered by those who believe that tlio adoption of Buddha as an 
incarnation of Vishnu by certain of tho Hindus in mcdiieval times ne- 
cessarily implies that Buddhism disappeared from India by amicable 
amalgiimatiou with Brahnianisiu. 

Concluding remarks . — In conclusion, T would draw c.spocial attention 
to the following points, tho importance of wliieli is indeed self-evident, 
viz., 

1st. Tho neco.ssity for Government-conservation of tho hill with- 
out delay, in order to prevent further removal, by the quarriors, of 
these surviving remnants of authpiity. 

2nd. Tho desirability of thoroughly exploring the monastery 
mounds and stupa-liko sites, &g., as excavation will doubtless reveal 
numerous remains now buried among tlio ruins. 

3rd. That the legend of this Yaksha is not a mere Sun-myth as 
supposed by Rhys Davids following Sonart,* but is founded on a certain 
basis of fact. Divested of its embellishments, tho story resolves itself 
into the conversion hf Biiddlw- of a notorious and dreaded non- Aryan 
free-booter and possibly a cnnn^al whoso reputation still survives 
till the present day. In addition to tho particulars already givon of 
these so-called ‘ demons ’, it is remarkable, tliat the detailed account 
of the ‘ Yakas *, given in the Sinhalese Scriptures, is an almost exact 

• Buddhism by Khys DAVrt>s, p. 73, Lend., 1887. 
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description of the disposition and leading traits of these wild aborigines 
up to the present day,* ** 

4th. The light thrown by the local tradition, coupled with the 
appearance, age, &c. of the remains, on the probable manner in which 
JJuddhism became extinguished in this part of India, viz., a sudden and 
complete extinction by the fierce onslaught of the Muhammadan invaders. 
The Buddhist monks, crowded together in large communities and in 
special buildings, surrounded with idols, must have appeared to the fana- 
tical invaders as the idolaters par excellence, and as such were undoubtedly 
the so-called * unopposing Brahmans with shaven heads’ of Muhammadan 
historyt who were massacred by the troops. On the massacre and 
flightj: of the monks, the destruction of the temples, &c., and the per- 
manent occupation of the country by the Muhammadan invader, it is not 
surprising that Buddhism, which, for its popular existence, depends so 
essentially on its monastic establishment, should have utterly dis- 
appeared. Brahmanism, on the other hand, being a much more personal 
and domestic religion, with comparatively little display of its idols, could 
still survive the torrent of Moslem fanaticism. 

5tli. The presence of so many inscriptions in the novel cuneiform 
headed character is rcmaikable. 

And lastly, additional testimony is hero afforded to the marvellous 
accuracy of that illustrious traveller, Hiueii Tsiaiig, as a geographer. 


Lamaic Rosaries: their Kinds and Uses. — Bij L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

The rosary is an essential part of a Lama’s dress ; and taking, as it 
does, such a prominent part in the Lamaic ritual, it is remarkablo that the 
Tibetau rosary docs not appear to have attracted particular notice. 

As a Buddhist article the rosary is especially peculiar to the 
northern school of Buddhists ; and the outcome of the esoteric teachings 
of the Mahdydna school, instilling belief in the potency of muttering 

# “The dwelling-place oP the T.fcas is not in the noraftas (hell) ; they are 

found in the earth They intti-ry and dehght in danceSf songs and other amuse- 

ments; their strength : great ; and sorao^of them are represented as possessing 
splendour and dignitv,’’ and ft'ora what follows they are much addicted to “ intomi- 
eating drinks.”— -Si ’vaco niirdy*s ^Manual of Buddhism/ p. 46. 

t Loc. cit. 

t Many of tho fugitive monks, seem to liavo escaped into Nepal and Tibet. — 
• Sketches from Neiy.il* by U. A. Oldfibld, M. D., II, p. G7. 
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mystip spells and other strange formulas. In the very oomplioated 
rosaries of Japan* it has aliained its highest development. 

The rosary is not enumerated in the southern Scriptures among 
the articles necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is made by 
Shway Yoef of a rosary wiMi 108 beads ; and several of the Burmese 
monks I have met possessed a rosary called ‘ Bodhi ' consisting of 72 
black snb-oylindrictvl beads which I understood, were composed of slips 
of a leaf inscribed with charmed words and rolled into pellets with the 
aid of lacquer or varnish. 

The rosary is not coiispicuoiis amongst Sonthom Buddhists ; but 
amongst Tibetans, it is everywhere visible. It is also held in the hand 
of the image of the patron god of Tibet — Ch6- re-si (Skfc. Avalokiteivara)^ 
And its use is not confinod to the Lamas. Nearly every lay-man and 
woman is possessed of a rosary on which at every opportunity they 
zealously store up merit; and they also use it for secular purposes, 
like the sliding balls of the Chinese to assist in ordinary calculations : 
the beads to the right of the centre-bead being ca,lled ta-^thang and 
registering units, while those to the left are called chu-d/i and record 
tens, which numbers suffice for their ordinary wants. 


Descrii^ion of the Rosary and its Appendages. 

The Tibetan name for tlie rosary is 7iphreng-ba,* pronounced 

fheng-wa or vulgarly t^teug-nga, and literally means * a string of beads.’ 

Tho rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for this 
special number is alleged to be merely a provision to ensure tho repeti- 
tion of the sacred spell a full hundi^ed times, and the extra beads are 
added to make up for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness 
daring the telling process or for actual loss of beads by breakage. Ch4- 
rc-si and Dd-ma have each 108 names, but it is not usual to toll those on 
the rosary. And in the later Kham editions of the Lamaic Scriptures — 
the ‘ dkah Agyur,’ — the Volumes have been extended from 100 to 108. 
And the Burmese foot-prints of Buddha sometimes contain 108 Sub- 
divisions.! This number is perhaps borrowed like so many other Lamaic 
fashions from the Hindds, of whom the Vaishnabs possess a rosary with 
108 beads. 

The two ends of the string of baads, before being knotted, are passed 

• • 

• Note o» Buddhiet Rosaries in Japan. By J. M. James, Trans, Jap. As. Soc.^ 

p. 178, 1881. 

t The Burman : His Life and Notions 1 . p. 201. 

t The Burman, I. p. 201. 

D 
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through three extra beads, the centre one of which is the largest, jphese 
are collectively called dok-dsin rdog-]^dsin) or * retaining or 

seizing beads.’ The word is sometimes spelt mdo-^dsin, and pronounced 
dS'dsin, which means ‘ the union-holder.’ In either ease the meaning 
is much the same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position 
and indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolises ‘ the Three Holy Ones * of the Bud- 
dhist Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma (the Word) and Sangha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). The large central bead represents Bud- 
dha, while the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary beads 
proper represents the Church and is called ‘ Our special Lama-monitor ’ 
the personal Lama-guide and confessor of the Tibetan 
Buddhist ; and his symbolic presence on the rosary immediately at the 
end of the bead -cycle is to ensure becoming gravity and care in the act 
of telling the beads, as if he were actually present. 

The Geluk-pa, or ‘ reformed ’ sect of Lamas, usually have only two 
beads as dok-dshu in which case the terminal one is of much smaller 
size, and the pair arc considered emblematic of a vase from which the 
beads spring. In such cases the extra bead is soniclinics strung with 
the other beads of the rosary, whicii latter then contains 109 beads ; 
thus showing that the beads really number 111. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of ten small pendant 
metallic rings as counters. One of these strings is terminated by a 
miniature dor^je (the thunderbolt of Iiidra) and the other by a small 
bell — in Tantric Buddhist figures the dorje is usually associated with 
a bell. The counters on the cfo?;/e-string register units of bead-cycles, 
while those on the bell-string mark tens of cycles. The counters and 
the ornaments of the strings are usually of silver, and inlaid with tur- 
quoise. ^ 

Theso two strings of counters are called dang-dsin grang- 

l^dsin) or * count-keepers ; ’ but vulgarly they are known as chub-she 
hchu-bshad) or * the ten makers.’ They may bo attached 
at any part of the rosary string, but aro usually attached at the 8th 
and 21st bead on either side of the central bead. 

They are used in the following manner. •When about to tell the 
beads, the counters on each string are slid up the string. On com- 
pleting a circle of the beads, the lowest counter on the dosye-string is 
slid down into contact with the doije. And on each further cycle of 
beads being told, a further counter is slid down. When the ten 
have been exhausted, they aro then slid up again, and one counter 
is slipped down from the bell-string. The counters thus serve to regis- 
ter the utterance of 108 x 10 x 10 =10,800 pmyers or mystic formulas. 
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The jiiumber of these formulas, daily repeated in this way, is enormous. 
The average daily number of repetitions may, in the earlier stages of a 
Lama’s career, amount to 5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the 
zeal and leisure of the individual. A layman may repeat daily about 
five to twenty bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially 
pious in this way, many telling over twenty bead-cycles daily. A mid- 
dle-aged Lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary 
deity alone over 2,000,00u times. It is not uncommon to find rosaries 
BO worn away by the friction of so much handling that originally globu- 
lar beads have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to the rosary are small odds aud ends, such as a metal 
toothpick, tweezer, small keys, <&c. 

Matkrial of the Beads. 

The materials of which the Lamaie rosaries are composed may to a 
certain extent vary in costliness according to tlie wealtli of the wearer. 
The Khen-ho or abbot of a largo aud wealthy monastery may have rosaries 
of pearl and other precious stones, aud oven of gold. Tumor relates* 
that the Grand Tashi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds 
rubies, sapphires, coral, amber, crystal and lapis-lazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits. Its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
Lama belongs and the particular deity to whom worship is to bo paid. 

Kinds of Eosabies. 

The yellow rosary or Setheng is the special rosary of 

the Ge-luk-pa or * reformed school,’ also called Hho yellow hat 
sect ’ (Shd-ser), The beads are formed from the ochrey yellow wood 
of the Ohang-chhub tree literally ‘ the Bodhi tree ’ or tree of 

supreme wisdom, which is said to grow in central China. The wood 
is so deeply yellow, that it is doubtful whether it be really that of the 
pipal (Ficus religiosa)^ of which was the Bodhi tree under which Gauta- 
ma attained his Buddhahood. These beads are manufactured whole- 
sale by machinery at tRe temple called by Tibetans Ri-wo tse-nga and by 
the Chinese U-tha Shan, or * Tl^e Five Peaks ’ about 200 miles South- 
west of Pekin. Hue gives a Sketchf of this romantic place but makes 
no mention of its rosaries. This rosary is o{ two kinds, i;iB.,.the usual 

• Emhaasy to Tibet, p 261, 1800. 

t TraveU in Tartarg, Tibet and Chine, *By M. Hue. Hazlitts* trans. I. p, 79. 
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form of spherical beads about the size of a pea, and a less oommon^orm 
of lozenge-shaped perforated discs about the size of a sizpenoe* This 
rosary may be used for all kinds of worship, including that of* the 
fanes. 

The Bo-dhi-tse ros«ary is tho one chiefly in use among the 

Nying-raa-pa, or ‘ old, (i, e., unrcformed) sohoor of Lamas, also called tho 
Shd-mar or ‘ red-hat sect.’ It is remarkable that its name also seeks 
to associate it with the Bodhi ti*ce, but its beads are certainly not 
derived from the Ficus family. Its beads are the rough brown seeds of 
a tree which grows in tho outer Himalayas. This rosary can bo used 
for all kinds of worship, and may also be used by the Ge-luk-pa in the 
worship of the fiercer deities. 

The white rosary Tungflieng consists of cylindrical 

perforated discs of tho conch shell (Tib. tung), and is specially 
used in the worship of Ch6-re-sl— the usual form of whoso image holds 
a white rosary in the upper right hand. This is tho special rosary 
of nuns. 

Tlic rosary of plain crystal or nncolourcd glass beads is also peculiar 
to Chores!. 

Tho red sandal- wood rosary Ts^^n-den-mar theng 
consists of perforated discs of red sandal-wood {Adenanthera pavonina) 
or other wood of a similar appearance. It is used only in the worship of 
tho fierce deity Tam-din (Skt. Hayagrtva) a special protector of Lamaism. 

Tho coral rosary — Ghi-ru-theng — is also used for Tam-din, 

and by tho Nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma Sambhava’s 
worship. Coral being so exponsivo, red beads of glass or composition 
are in general use instead. With this rosary, it is usual to have the 
counters of turquoise or bluo beads. 

Tlie rosary, formed of discs of the human skull— tho tho-theng 
— is especially used for tho worship of Dorje-jik-che (Skt. 
Y&ma) one of the forms of tho King of tho Dead. It is usually inserted 
within the Bo^dhi-tse or other ordinary rosary ; and it frequently has 
its discs symmetrically divided by 4 large Rak-sJia beads into 4 series, 
one of these beads forming the central bead. There is no rosary formed 
of finger bones, as has been sometimes stated. 

The ‘elephant-atoue* voa&ry —Lyig-chhen-^o-pa ia 

prepared from a porous buny-Uke concretion, which is sometimes found 
in tho stonmoh of the eleph^int. It also, being su^estivo of bone, is nnad 
in worship of T’^mut The real material, however, being extremely 
scarce and expensive, a substitute is usually had in beads from the 
fibrous root of the bow-bambn (^Zhushing) which has on section a struo* 
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tare ^ery like the stomach-stone, and its name also means * stomach or 
digestion’ as well as * bow.* 

The rak^ska rosary formed of the large brown warty seeds 

of the ElmocarpuB Janitrus, is specially used by the Nyingmapa Lamas in 
the worship of the fierce deities and demons. The seeds of this 
tree are normally five-lobeci, and it is interesting from a botanical point 
of view to finJ, how relatively frequent is the occurrence of six lobes. 
Such abnormal seeds are highly prized by the Tibetans as being the off- 
spring of the miraculous seeds of Padma Sambhava’s rosary — ^tho legend 
stating that the saiut*s rosary string broke while at his Halashi hormitago 
in Nepal, and several of the detached beads remained unpicked up, and 
from these have resulted the six-lobcd seeds. The demand for such un- 
common seeds being gi^cat, it is astonishing liow many of them aro 
forthcoming to diligent search. This rosary is also commonly used by 
the indigenous Bon-po priests, and it is identical with the rosary of the 
Sivaio Hindus — the rudrdksha = Rudra’s, i. c., Borco Siva’s 

eyes), from which tho Tibetan name of rak-sha is supposed to bo derived. 

The Nang-ga pa^ni rosary is only used for the worship of Nam-se, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Kubora) ; and by tho Ngdk-pa or wizards in 
their mystical incantations. It consists of glossy jot-black nuts about 
the size of a hazel, but of the shape of small horse cbesniits. Those aro 
the seeds of tho Lung-thang tree which grows in the sub-tropical forests 
of tho S. B. Himalayas. They aro emblematic of tho eyes of tho Garu^a 
bird, the chief assistant of Vajra-pani (Jupiter) and tho great enemy of 
snakes — hence is supposed to bo derived the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, from ndga, a serpent. * Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in tho association of snakes — tho mythological 
guardians of treasure — with the idea of wealth. 

The rosary of snahe-spinGs (vertebra)) is only used by tho e /rcerers 
(Ngak-pa) for purposes of sorcery and divination. Tho string contains 
about fifty vertebra). 

The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also de- 
termines sometimes the colour of tho rosary-beads. Thus a turquoise 
rosary is occasionally used in tho worship of the popular goddess Do-ma 
who is of a bluish green complexion. A rod rosary with red Tam-din, 
a yellow with yellow Jam-yang ; and Nam-se who is of a golden yellow 
colour is worshipped with an ambev^'rosary. 

The rosaries of the laity are composed of any sort of bead accord- 
ing to the taste and wealth of the owner. They arc mostly of glass 
beads of various colours, and the same rosary contains beads of a variety 
of sizes and colours interspersed with coral, amber, turquoisejT vide 
The number of beads is the same as with the Lamas, but each of the 
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counter strings are usually terminated by a dorje : both strings reoc^ding 
only units of cycles, which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling . 
done by the laity. 


Mode or Telling the Beads. 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the right wrist like a 
bracelet, or worn around the neck with the knotted end uppermost. 

The act of telling the beads is called tang-che which literally means 
* to purr ’ like a cat, and the muttering of the piayers is rather sugges- 
tive of this sound. 

la telling the beads the right hand is passed through the rosary, 
which is allowed to hang freely down with the knotted end upwards. 
The hand with the thumb upwards is then usually carried to the breast 
and held there stationary during the recital. On pronouncing the 
initial word * Om ’ the first bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by 
raising the thumb and quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against 
the outer part of the 2nd joint of the index finger. During the rest of 
the sentence the bead, still grasped between the thumb and index finger, 
is gently revolved to the right, and on conclusion of the sentence is 
dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another * Oip ' 
the next bead is seized and treated in like manner, and so on throughout 
the circle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger each of 
the three ‘ keeper-beads,* saying respectively, ‘ Oip ! ’ ‘ Ah ! * ‘ Hung ! * 


, The Mystic Formulas for the Beads. 

The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly so- 
called, and are believed to contain the essence of the formal prayer, and 
to act as powerful spells. They are of a Sanskritio nature, usually con- 
taining the name of the deity addressed, but are more or less unintelli- 
gible to the worshipper. • 

The formula used, at any particular time varies according to the 
particular deity being worshipped. 2at the one most frequently used by 
the individual Lama is tj?,at of his own yt-dam or tutelary deity, which 
varies according to the sect to which the Lama belongs. 

The fbrmulas most frequently used are shown in the following 
table 
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NAU#or Deity. 


1. Dor-je jik-cbe 

Skt. Tdma {antdka). 

2. Ch&-na dorje 


The Spell. 


Special eino 

or ROSABT vasD 


Oip ! Ya-mAn-ta-ka 
hang phat ! 

Haman-sknll or 
stomach- stone. 

ft ^ 

« 

Oui ! BfidBra* pApi 
hung pbat ! 



mSK* 811 C|e 

Mil 

>o 

Oqi ! Biidsrn-tsan-dii 
ma-ba ro-kha-na 

bang ! 

Rak-sha. 


8. Tam 'din 

Skt. Hayagi'iva, 


5*^? 1 • pa4*w»a ta kridillod-Aandal 

^ S ' Imng phat. ! : Coral. 


4. CW-r«-si or Thnk- 

je-cbhen-po. ^ 


igsTl^'£’<£^*q* 

>o 

Skt. Avalokiteivara. 


9 

5. Do-ma jang-khn 

igoj-STf 4 ^ 


Om ! mft-ni pad- me Conch-shell or 
bang ! Crystal. 


Oi®i! TA-ro tut-td-re Bo-dbi-tse or 


ta-ro swa-ba ! 


turquoise. 


Skt. Tdrd. 


6. Do-kar ^ 

Skt. SOd-Mrd. 


7. Dor-je phak-tno 
Skt. Vq/ravdrahi. 


f*rer X’C rx • TA-re tut-tA-re Bodbitse. 

^7 2^ ^ ^ ma-ma A-ynr pu- 

^ ^ye dsa-nya-na pa 


is rJJ} ^ ^ dak-kin>Di hang 


Bodtfitse. 


* It is Dotioable that the Tibetans habitoally transliterate the Sanskrit / by the 
softer palatal sibilant da. 
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Name of Deity. 

The Spelt.. 

English Trans- 
literation OF Spell. 

1 

SfeciaI kind 

OF ROBABTJDSED. 

8 O-zor chda-ma 


Om ! Ma-rf-tsye 
mam Bw&-h4 ! 

Bodhitse. 

Skt. MdricM. ^ 




9.' G(}n-po nag-po 

Skt. Mahdkdla, 

rx.o. 

Om! STri Ma-hA-ka- 
la hung phut swa- 
M! 

Raksha. 

10. Nam-sS 


Om ! Bai-iira-ma-na 
ye Bwa-hd ! 

Nanga pani or 
Amber. 

Skt. Xuhera. 




11. Dsam>bha-la 


Oin! Dsam-bba-la 
dsa-Ien-dra ye swA- 
hft! 

Nanga pAni. 

§ 

Skt. Jomhluila 

'^'^51 



12. Seng-gO'^a 

Skt. Sit^handda 

0 

>o 

Om ! a-hnh Sing-ha- 
ua-da hung phAt ! 

Couch shell 
or Crystal. 

13. Jam-yang 


Om! a-ra-pa-tsa-na- 
dht!* 

1 

Yellow rosary. 

1h 

Skt. ManjuM. 




14. Dem-ohhol^ 

q^-5K6eT 

« 

Om ! hrih ha-ha hung 
haug phat ! 

Bodhitse. 

Skt 8ant>vara. 




16. Pii^ma-jang-n^ 

Skt. Padma 8am'>^ 
hhctva. 

‘ 

Oip ! badara gn-m 
pa<j[ma si-dhf hnng ! 

Coral or 
bodhitse. 


• repetition of this spell a(i forms one of the earliest elocution 

> exercises of the boy -pupil. 
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fThe laity, through want of knowledge, seldom use with their rosaries 
other than the well known Lamaic formula ‘Om/ md-ni h^iug' ^ 
e. 0 ., ‘Hail! to the Jewel in the lotus! Hung.* This refers to the 
Bodhisatwa Ch^rosi (Skt. Padtna^jpdni)^ the patron-god of Tibet, who, 
like Bnd^a, is usually roprosonted as seated or standing within a lotus- 
flower, and who is holioved to have been born from suoh a flower. This 
formula is of comparatively modern origin, first .appearing in the 
legendary history (&kah bum) of king Sroiig-tsan-gam-bo, which was 
one of the so-called ‘ iiiddeu ’ treatises, and probably written about the 
twelfth or fourteenth century A. D. or later. With this formula, which 
is peculiar to Tibet, may bo compared the Chinese and Japanese spoils 
^Ndino Biitsu* ( = Skt. Namo Bnddhaya, i. e., Salutation to Buddha !) 
and Ndmo O^mi-to Fii ( = Skt. Namo Aniitahluiya, t. t*., Salutation to 

The Boundless Light, the lictitioiia Buddha of the Western Paradise.) 

The Burmese, so far as I have seen, soeni to use I lujir rosary merely for 
repeating the naTiies of the Buddha Trinity ‘Phia’ or Buddha, 

‘Tara* or Dharina and Sangha. And the number of beads in their 
rosary is a multiple of 3 x 3 as with the Lamas. On completing the 
cycle the central bead is fingered with the pessimistic formula ‘ Anitsa, 
Dukha, Aiiatha.* 

In conclusion may bo noted the frequent use of the terms ‘ Riii- 
chhen theng-wa * and ‘ Norbn theng-wa,* i. e., ‘ the Precious Uosary * 
and ‘the Jewelled Rosary* as the titles of antliological books contain- 
ing choice extracts, especially from .sacred litorataro. 


2Vie ‘ Tsam-clilw-dung * (rtsa-mchliog-grong*) of the Lamas, awl their 
very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha's death. — By L. A. 
Wajojdbll, M. B. 

In conversations some years ago with Lamas and lay Buddhists at 
Darjiling, I was surprised to hear that Asam contained a most holy 
place of* Buddhist pilgrimage called ^ Tsam-chho-duny,* which, it was 
alleged, next to the great temple of Dorje-den\ (Sanskrit Vajrdsana) at 
Bodh Gaya, was the most holy spot a Buddhist could visit. Asam is 
usually regarded as being far beyond the limits of the Buddliist Holy 
Land, and the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hiuou Tsiaiig in the iifth 
and seventh centuries of our ora, to whom weave mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of ancient Buddhist geography, not only do nol raentioii any 

• II 

f rdo-rje-'/dan. 

£ 
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lioly fiiif in Asam, but Hiueu Tsiaiig, who visited Gauliati at the iu^ita- 
lion of the king of KaiJinip, positively notes the absence of Buddhist 
buiJdings in Asam.* Sir W. Huiitor also in his statistical account of 
Asam stalest that ‘there arc now no traces of Buddhism’ in Asam. 

I therefore f( 3 lt curiou.s to learn further particulars of impor- 
tant site in Asam, which had apparently been overlooked by geographers. 

fn Jiischke’s Tihotan DictionaiyJ T found ‘ ?*tsa-mchhog-groiig ’ de- 
fined as a “ town in West Asam where Buddha died,” and this state- 
ment, it is noted, is given on the authority of the ‘ Gyalrabs a vernacu- 
lar history of Tibet. Csorna do Kurds also notes§ that “ the death of 
Shakya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, haj)pcnod in Asam 
near the city of Kusa or Cama-rupa (Kjimrup).” 

iloro then was a clue to the mystery Buddha’s death, it is well 
known, occurred between two sat trees near Kusinagara or Kusanagara 
in the North- West Brovinces of Intlia, thirty- Five miles oast of Gorakhpur 
and about one hundred and t'Acnty miles N. N. hi. of Benares; and tho 
site has been fully identUied by Sir A. Cunningham || and others from 
tho very full descriptions given by 1 linen Tsiang and L’a Hiaii. The 
luiino Kusanagara moans ‘ the town of Kusa grass*!!' ’ ; and as the 
early Lama inissiouarics in their trauslatioii of the Bauddlia Scriptures 
luibitiuilly translated all tho Sanskrit and Pali names literally into 
Tihetan, was r(md(M*<‘d in tho ‘ 6Kali-//gyur ’ (tho Tibetan 

version) as */’(sa-mchlu)g-grong,’ from * /*t.sa-mehhog,* kii^a grass + 

* grong ’ a town ( = Skl. nagara). 

Now, near the north ])ank of Ihc Brahma[)ulra, almost opposito 
Gauhatl, the ancient capital of K;iniru|), is, J fiml, an old village named 
Sdl-Kusa, and it lies on the road between Gaiihati and Dowarigiri, one 
of tho most fretpionted ptisses into Bhotan and Tibet. With tlioii* 
extremely scanty knowledge of Indian geography tho Lamas evidently 
concluded tliat this ‘ town of Bal-Kvsa ’ w'as the ‘ town of Kusa,’ wliero 
Buddha entered into niredna l>etwccn tho two stil trees — seeing that 
the word sal was also incor[)oratod with the C([uivaleiit of ‘ Tsam-ohh6- 
dung *, and that in the ueighboiirhootl was the holy hill of Hajo, where, 

* trails, by Biul, IF, p. IPO. 

t I. p. 89. 

t p. 437. 

§ Asiaih Researches, X'" , p. 295. • 

11 Arch. Sure. Jmlia r , /.s-., I. 76; XVII, 55 &c. 

% Ki|sa grass {Fon .7, /o.'Up .'i Jri), Fbo sacrificial grass of tho Iliiidus, is also prized 
by tho Buddhists on .'KV.oun I (>L‘ its having formed the cushion on which the Bod- 
dhisattva sat iinder tho Hcdiii tree. It- is also used os a broom in Lamaio tomplos and 
as an altar decoration nK.'jOcinLcd with iv'acock’s feathers in the %mmpa or holy water 
.▼aso„ 
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as wiJI be seen hereaffcr, there probably existed at that time some 
Buddhist remains. 

No description oC tins Buddhist .site seems to bo on record, except 
a very brief note by Uol. Dalton* on the modem Hindu temple of Ha jo, 
wliieh shrines a Buddhist iina^e. As I have had an opportunity of 
visiting the site, and enjoyed the rare advantage of being conducted 
over it by a Kli!ini. 5 -pa Tiaina, who chancod to be on the spot, aixd 
who had previously visited the sifo several times and possessed the 
traditional storio.s regarding it, F beg to present tlio following brief 
description of Un^ silo to the Soeieiy, in illustration of liow tho Tjainas, 
originally misled by an identity of name, liave subsequently olotlied tho 
neighbonrhood xvith .a legendary div.ss in keeping with tho story of 
Buddha’s death, and how this place, with its various associated holy spots 
is now implicitly Ixelievod by tho ]»ilgrims to be the real site of Buddha’s 
pariiiirvathi. And iii this belief, uii(leteiTe<l by tlio intomperato heat of 
the plains, Buddhist i)ilgrims from all parts of Bhotan, Tibet and oven 
from I'jadak and south- wtistern China visit those si)ots and carry off 
scrapings of the rocks and tho soil iu the neighbourhood, treasuring up 
this precious dust iu amulets, and for placing beside their dead body, as 
saving from dire calamities during life and from transmigration into 
lower animals Injreaftor. Autliontic specimens of this dust, I was in-* 
formed, commanded in Tibet high jiriccs from the more wealthy residents, 
who had personally been iinalde to undertake the pilgrimage. 

The Hajo hill, or rather group of hills, whore is situated, ac.eording 
to tho current tradilimi of the Lamas, tlic spot where Buddha ‘ was de- 
livered from pain,’ lies to the north (right) bank of tl»o Brahmaputra 
about nine miles north-west from (Jaulinti (ICamrup), north latitude 20^ 
ll' 18" and oast long. 91° 47' 2G", and four or five miles north of 
The hill rises directly from tho plain, forming a st rikingly bold and pic- 
turesque mass ; and it is a tostimony to it.‘< natural licauty to lind that 
the hill has attracted tho veneration of people <)f all religious denomina- 
tions. The semi-aboriginal Mooli and Koch worship it as a deity under 
the name of Hajo, which moans in their voriiaculai* ^ the hill.’ Tho 
Buddhists formerly occupied one of the hillocks, but arc now displaced 
by the Bnihmans who restored the tomjilo, which is now one of the most 
frequented Hindu tcmflos in Asain. Tho Muhammadans also have 
crowned the summit of tho highest peak with a masjid. 

The cluster of hills presents a very symmetrical nppoaranco as seen 
from a distance, forming a bold swelling mass culminating in three tri- 
dent-liko peaks, tho central one of which is pre-eminent and is regarded 
by the Buddhists as emblematic of Buddha. Tho high peaks on either 
* J. A. S. B. 1855, LXXI, p. 8. 
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side of this are identified with Buddha’s two chief disciples, viz.^ Sdri- 
piitra and Maudgalaputra. This triad of peaks is seen from a great 
distance, and it is only on near approach that the smaller hillodks are 
observed. These latter number about sixteen and are called Nedin chu^ 
dn* or ‘ the sixteen disciples ’ of Buddha. 

The most holy site, according to the Buddhists, is a bare filattish 
shoulder of rock, about eight yards in diameter, situated at the north-west 
base of the hill. This is stated to bo the SUwa tsha-gi tur-dd'f or * tho 
pyre of tho cool grove ’ where Buddha died, and where his body was cre- 
mated. The rook here boars several roughly out inscriptions in Tibetan 
oharactors of the mystic sentences ‘ Om mani padme hung^* * Om ah 
hung,* * Om ’ &c., and coloured rags torn from tho vestments of tho pil- 
grims are tied to the bushes in the neighbourhood. Tho Hindds have 
carved liere on the rock a figure of the four-armed Vishnu, which the 
Brahman priests call Dhnhi, or ‘ the washerwoman of the gods and the 
rock they call ‘ Letai dJiiq^inir pat* 

It is worthy of not cj that the Immas, for tho benefit of tho resident 
population of Tibet have made copies of this spot in at least four places 
in Tibet, viz.^ at : — 

(1). Ea-gyah,l south-east outskirts of Lhasa city. 

(II). Tha-pong h}ia,% in the iioiijli suburbs of Lhasa. 

(III) . Phur-mo cli1ie,\\ about twelve miles to the north-east of 

Tashilhunpo. 

(IV) . She-dag.% 

These sites were coiisecTOtod by placing on them a piece of rock 
brought from this Asam site, now under report ; but the latter spot 
Bxs^tho^istinctive prefix of Gyd^gar or Indian, implying that it is the 
site. 

A high ^g|~7!te8 ^o the west of this sp.9tfha called » the ▼nltare’a 
mound hill,’** as in Tibet^iii^JaTojr'oadany frequent tho neighbourhood 
oi the tur-dd cemeteries. 

A short distance beyond this spot, in the jungle, is a roughly hewn 
stone basin, about six feet in diameter, called by the Iiamas, Sang-gydmd 

of the damned. Tho Brahmans, on tho other hand, assert (hat it is 
the bowl in whio^i iva or Adi-ptir^isJta brewed Tiis potion of lust-6xcit- 
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ing Indian hemp, and they point to its green (oonfervotd) watery 
contents in proof of this. They also state that a snake Jnhabits the 
depths of the bowl ; but it was certainly absent at the time of my 
visit. 

Advancing along the pathway, loading up-hill, we pass a few columnar 
masses of x'ock lying near tho path, which are pointed to as fragments of 
Buddha’s stafE*, with which ho unearthed this monster bowl. 

Climbing up tho hill wo reach the temple of Kedaranath, which is 
approached by a very steep roughly paved causeway. At tho entrance 
is a long inscription in granite in old Bengali characters, those being 
the characters adopted by the Asameso. Adjoining this temple is tho 
shrine of Kamalesvar or ‘ tho Loi’d of the lotus.’ Hero is a tank called 
by the Lamas ‘ Tsho mani hhadra ’ f or ‘ the hike of the notable 
gem ’ ; and they state that many waters-spritos (Nugds, serpents or 
dragons) came out of this pond on the approach of Buddha and presented 
him with jewels. A small coll by tho side of this pond is said to be the 
place where Buddhta set down a mass of butter which had boon brought 
to him as a gift, and the stone linga and yo^U (phallns and its counter- 
part), now shrined bore by the Hindus, are pointed to as being their 
petrified butter. 

Crowning the summit of tho hill is a largo masjid built by Lu^f- 
ullah, a native of Shiraz, in the reign of the emperor Slidh Jahdn, in 
1656 A. D. It contains the following Persian inscription : — 

j jjLSd^ • J^U 

j 

t t 

eH' * aU 3 

&U. oA t(>i * jUi 

vy^5 sS dj(4i 3**^*^* y}^ y 

U dSoM ^ ijiy^ iiHy^ 
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Translation^^ * I 

[In the-*'time of tho Governorship of the just Sultan, the monarch 
of the world and the prince of loligion, 

Abu-l-Ghazi Shujd’u-d-din Muhammad, the sovereign and son of a 
sovereign, an auspicious ruler, 

When Lutfullah of Shiraz founded a sacred Masjid, beautiful like 
Paradise, 

In the pcactjful town of Shuja’-abad well known in all countries, ... 

At the time when the standards were marching towards Bengal with 
glory and grandeur. 

Mfiy this house oP religion bo ever crowded {with worshippers) for 
the sake of the sanctity of 

May this august foundation in stone bo ever firm by the blessings 
of Ni’amatulhih. 

When Reason sought for the year of the date of that foundation, a 
voice came : — “ Jali Sluid l\hanah-i-din ” (the house of religion became 
resplendent). 

Be it not concealed to the minds of the seekers of information 
that Lutfullah, the humblest devotee of the threshold, the disciple and 
believer of Shah Ni’aniatullah, brought this grand Masjid to completion, 
in tlio reign of His Majesty the Second SjUiilxpra!!, Shahjahan, the 
victorious emperor, in the month of the blessed Ramazan, in the year 
1067 Hijrah.] 

A detached conical hillock, about 300 foot above the plain, lying about 
half a mile to the north-east of tho hill, and now crowned by the Hiudd 
temple of Madhavaf, is iden tilled with the groat chaitya or Ghhblen 
chhen-hoX^ which was erected over tho cremated relics of the Tatha- 
gatha’s body. 

Tho present shrine of the temple seems to be the original shrine of 
an older Buddhist temple, which, accordifig to both Buddhist and 
Asaraoso tradition, formerly existed hero— tho upper portion only is 
modern. Col. Dalton has doscribed§ tho general details of this build- 
ing, and he states, “ Tho Brahmans call the object of worship Madhab , 
“ the Buddhists call it Mahamiini, tho great sago. It is in fact simply a 
“ colossal image of Buddha in stone. Its modern votaries have, to conceal 

[• Tho translation hn-; been KiipplioiUby Manlvi Abdul Hak Abid, B. A., of the 
Calcutta Madrasah. Et> j 

X 1 

§ toe* cit. 
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mutitation, given it a pair of silver goggle-eyes and a hooked gilfcsilver- 
“ ed nose and the form is couuealed from view by cloths and chaplets of 
“ flowers ; but remove these and there is no doubt of the imago having 
“ been intended fov tlio * ruler of all, the propilious, iho asylum of cle-*’ 
“ meiicy, the all- wise, the lotus-eyed comprehensive Buddha.’ ” 

This large imnge of Buddha is called by the more learned Lama- visi- 
tors Muni*- Muni Mahan uni, i. e., ‘ the Sago of Sages The Groat Sage.* 
It is the OJ'igiiial imago of the shritio, and is stated by the Brahmanic 
priests, who call it Mddhah, to be of divine origin and an actual oinbodi- 
mont or avatar of the god, in contra-distinction to the other images which 
are called more ‘ nuirtia ’ or lunnl- fashioned copies of typical forms of the 
resi)ectivo gods represented. This may merely mean that the Bralimans 
found this imago hero, whihi the others were bronght from the neigh- 
bourhood or olsewhoro. What seems to ho the history of the mutilation 
of this image is found in the account of tlic invasion of tin) Koch king- 
dom of Lower Asam by the ^lusalmans under Mir .liimlah in 1(501 A. I). 
This chief issued “ directions to destroy all the idolatrous icmplo.s and 

** to erect mo.s<iuos in their stead To evinco his zeal for 

** religion, the Gonoral hiiusclf, with a battle-axe broke the celebrated 
** image of Narain, the principal object of worshi]) of the Hindus of 
“ that province.”* Narayana is one of the names of Madhab and a 
patronymic of the Koch raja’s ; and Hajo was a S(‘at of the Koch raj^is. 
And it was at Hajo that Mir Jumla took tlwj Koch king prisoner, f 

The other inniges, not mentioned by Dalton, but which must have 
existed fit the time of his visit, arc also of stono and are placed on 
either side of the largo imago. They are four in number and are of con- 
siderable size. According to the Laina-pilgriins they are all Buddhist 
images; but the crypt was so dimly lit, and the images so enveloped in 
clothes and wreaths of flowers that [ could not distinguish their speciiic 
characters, with the exception of the head and peculiar trident of the 
first, and the head of the second, which wore charactoiistic and justified 
their recognized names, viz , : — 

No. 1 . — Ogijen Guru to the left of Mahdmiini. 

„ 2 . — Dorje Do/tiJ to the right of „ 

„ 3 . — Shahja Thnha „ „ „ No. 2. 

,, 4.—— Seticha JBiJ ,, ,, ,, ,, 3. 

Although Hindu priests, as a liule, are not very methodical in their 
bestowal of names upon the images which they have appropriated from 


• Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 289 . 
t Bevkridgr, Cal. Review July 1890 p. 12 . 
^ y 'V' • 
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Buddhist ruins, still 1 here give the Brahmanioal names as reported by 
the attendant priests, as, this being a wealthy temple, the priests were 
more learned than usual, and the names should give some id^ of the 
^ nature of the images. After stating that the Buddhist pilgrims gave 
the above-noted names to the images, these priests said that the Brah- 
manical names were as follows, which 1 give in the order of the previous 
list 

T^To. 1. Dwitiya Madhaber mdrti. 

No. 2. Ldl Kanaiya Bankat Biharer mdrti. 

No. 3. Basu Deber mdrti. 

No, 4. Hayagriber mdrti. 

In the vestibule are lotus ornamentations and several articles of the 
usual paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple including the following: — A 
pyramidal framework or wheeless car like the Tibetan Ghhang-ga chu- 
tuk, with lion figures at tlie corners of each tier, such as is used to seat 
tlie image of a demon which is to be carried beyond the precincts of 
the temple and there thrown away. The present frame is used by the 
priests of this tem[)le to parade in the open air one of the smaller images 
of the shrine (? Hayagriva), but tho imago is again returned to the 
shrine. Above this throne is stretched a canopy called by the Lamas 
Nani-yuh It contains the iigure of an S-petalled lotus flower and has, 
as is customary, a dependant red fringe. On either side is hung a 
huge closed umbrella. Those articles have been in tho templo from time 
immemorial. 

Of tho external decorations of tho templo, the row of sculptured 
elephants along the basornoiit, evidently a portion of tho old Buddliist 
toriiple, has been figured by Col. Dalton in the paper above referred to; 
and is identical with tho decorative stylo of tho Kylas cave templo of 
ELlom figured by Fergusson in plate XV of iiis ‘ Gave Temples \ Tho 
upper walls are covered with sculptured figures nearly life size. The 
ton avatdras of Vishnu are represented with Buddha as the ninth. 
The remaining figures are of a rather nondescript character, but they 
are mostly male, and nearly every figure carries a trident (trisula) — the 
khatam of the Buddhists. The Lamas state that these figures were for- 
merly inside the temple, but tliafc Buddha ejected them. And it is 
stated that the temple wn.s biiili in one night by Jo-wo gye-ho Biah-wa-^ 
Karma* the Vulcan .*f the Hindus a«d Buddhists. 

Attached to t^*t> temple is a colony of Naft or dancing girls, t 

• • 

+ Asam, or at least tho nortliroaat of Bengal (i e., K4nirdp) soems to have 
boon in a great degree tho source from which the Tantrica and Sokta corruptions 
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who supported out of the funds of the temple, and who on the numer- 
ous feast days dance naked in a j oum adjoining the shrine. These orgies 
are part of the Shakti worship so peculiar to Kamrup, but nowhere is it so 
grossly conducted as at this temple.* The Nafi and the idol-car are als^ 
conspicuous at the degenerate Buddhist temple of Jagannath at Puri. 

At the eastern base of the hillock, on wliich this temple stands, is a 
fine large tank, called by tlio Lamas You-clihah or ‘ the lake of 

excellent water.* This pond, it is said, was made by Buddha with one 
prod of his staff, when .searching for the lingo bowl aheudy described 
which he unearthed here. This pond is also said to bo tenanted by 
fearful monsters. 

I have been unable to ascertain positively whether any Buddhist 
building existed hero previous to the Lamas* lixing on the site as the 
Kui^anagara of Buddha’s dcatli. ('ertaiiily no iut>rnisL‘ty existed here at 
the time of Uiueii Tsiang’s visit to the Karnrup ((iauhati) court in the 
seventh century A. 1)., for he says of this country that ‘ the people have 
“no faith in Buddha, licnco from the time when Buddha appeared in the 
“ world even down to the present time there never as yet has been built 
“one Sanghdrdina as a place for the priests io assemble.*’} The refer- 
ence which Tdrdnuth§ makes to the great stupa of Kusauagara as being 
situated hero, in Kamrup, was taken from report and thus wcuild 
merely show Unit the present Lama- tradition was eurient during his 
time. Any cliaitya or otlier Buddhist building would seeiri to liave been 
subsequent to the seventh century; and in all probability marked a 
site visited by the great mediajval apostle of Lamaism, Guru Rimhoohho 
or Padma Sambliava. The different accounts of this groat teacher’s 
Avanderings vary considerably, but he is generally credited in the 
Fadma Kahthang and elsowliero with having traversed most of tlie 
country between Lower Asam niid Tibet. *riiero is no evidence of 
Buddha having visited Asaui. And in this view it is to ho noted 
that the Bliolnu Lamas cfill the chief image of this shrine Ndmo (hiru 
or ‘ The Teacher,* one of the epithets of Padma Harnbliava. And the 
images on either side of it are also those of Padma Sambhavn, vis., 
‘ Ogyen Quru,* a mild form, and Doige Dold, a demoniacal form of this saint. 
Further, the chief of ‘ the eight Sages * or rig-d8in\\ (i. e., receptacle of 
knowledge) of the Laifias is named Hungkara; and a common title 

of the religion of the Yedas and Portias proceeded.'* — H. H. Wilson, Preface to 
Vishi^u Purd^a, 

^ They have their counterpart in iheUp6Sou\oi of the Greek Straso VHT, 6 p. 20. 

t J Op. ext. 

} Vassilikf's Le Bonddiame, trad, du Husso par M. G. A. Coiinue, ii. 41*. 

c% * 

il Xffl-QpfJW 

F 
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for Padma Sambhava is ‘ the great Rig-dsin ^ while Hung is the jusuai 
symbolic term for him. And a very common Lamaic hymn connects 
llimgkara with this site, viie;.,—*' In the wondrous great shrine, of ‘the 
Pastern Pyre of the Cool-grove ’ dwells the rigdain Huiigkara (or L6- 
pon Ilungkara). Shower on us thy blessings ! Como Guru ! Come demi- 
gods 1 Come fairies ! Come ! " No local mention is made of the especial 
saint of Bhotan, viz., Zhab t^ng Nga-wang Nam-gyal,* which might 
have been expected, had ho entered Bhotan by this route. 

The form of Buddliism here represented is of the highly Tantrik and 
demoniacal kind, pro})figated by Padma Sambhava and now existing 
n the adjoining countiy of Bhotan. Even this mild form of the image 
of Ogyen Quru has decapitated liuinan heads strung on to his trident. 
The second image is of a more demoniacal kind. The third imago is, of 
course, Shakya Muni (Buddha). The foui’th image, from its Brah- 
manical name, is Tam-din (Skt. Hayagrtva) , one of the fiercest forms of 
demigods and an especial protector of Lamaisin. The trident is every- 
where conspicuous in thcj hands of the sculptured figures on the walls, 
and Shakti rites are more pronounced here than in any other place in 
Northern India.f ft seems therefore quite possible that a visit to 
Kami lip, ns well as Kashmir, and the mj’^stic tmditions of his own land 
— Udyana {Tib. Ogyen) — may have accounted for the excessively Tantrik 
form of Buddhism professed and taught by Padma Sambhava. 

It is also remarkable to find that the high-priest of the Hajo 
temple, in common with the other high-priests in Kamriip, is called 
DalaiX, — a title which is usually stated to have been conferred on the fifth 
Grand Lama of Lhasa by a Mongolian cinporor in the seventeenth century 
A. D. ; but the Tibetan equivalont of this title, viz., Gyn-tsho or ‘ ocean 
is known to have been used by grand Lamas previously. As, however, the 
word is Mongolian, it is carious to find it naturalized here and spon- 
taneously used by Brjihmans. It seems also to be the title of village- 
headman in the adjoining Garo hills. Tho dalai of this temple is a 
married man, hut the offioe is not hereditary. Ho is elected by tho local 
priests from amongst their number, and holds office till death. He 
resides at the foot of the hill, below tlie temple, in a large house, tho 
exterior of which is profusely decorated with the skulls of wild buffalo, 
wild pig, deer, and other big game, &c., like the house of an Indo- 
Chinese chieftain. 

• 5 «;’ ,| 

t Dancing girltj appear to figure to Homo extent in certain Lnmaio ceremonies in 
Bhotan, vide Tvrnbh's * Embassy to Tibet \ p. 82. 

% He writes his title vlcvr. ^ 
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Troy weights and General currency of ancient Orissa* — By BjCatf M. M. 

CHAKRAY\irii, Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal, 

Little is known regarding tho measures of weights of gold and 
silver, or of tho coins and cniTeucy in use in Orissa at tho timo of ITindii 
kings. Sterling incidentally rnoiitions certain weights in his lucid 
history of Orissa. But Dr. Hiiiitor was tho first to apply Europoau 
criticism to find out tho relations between gold, silver and other market- 
able articles of Orissa.* As an intolligont attempt to clear up an ex- 
tremely obscuro question, his History of Orissa deserves all praiso. It 
was published in 1872. Since then no one has tried to tread in his foot- 
steps, probably owing to the absence of any reliable data. Tiio following 
facts, therefoi'o, are pnblislied in tbo hope that some ripo scholar may bo 
induced to take up the threads and weave them into a harmonious wholo. 

My information is chiefly derives! from “ Miidala Vanji ’* or tlio 
Chronicle of th(3 Ttnnplo of Jagannath at Puri. This work nnmtions tho 
various measures in use, and furnishes details which indirectly reveal 
the proportions between the measures. The prohlom is to convert them 
into modern equivalents, otherwise they will not ho properly understood. 
Here the greatest difficulty arises. Not much help is obtainable frorU' 
contemporaiy Muhamniadan historians. Orissa was ono of the last 
kingdoms to come under tho rule of the Pathans and Miiglials, and oven 
then, being an out-of-the-way region, attracted little notice. 

Tho M/idala Panji was begun after tho erection of the present 
temple of Jagaiinath, tho generally accepted date of which is 1197-1)8 
A. D. It does not mention tho names and relations of tho moasiires in 
use before this time. Probably they were the same which wo find later 
on. Orissa appears to have formed a part of Kalinga, and was often tho 
battle-field between the emperors of northern Hindustan and kings of 
Kalinga. Kalinga was essentially a kingdom of tho Deccan ; and tho 
Deccan measures must have prevailed in Orissa. ‘ 

Choygangat conquered Orissa in tho beginning of tho 12th century, 
and founded the well-known Gangavain^a. Ho came from far South, 
and the system in force in S. India came into full operation in Orissa 
daring the reigns of Ins descendants. 

According to the Madala Panji, Ananga Bhima Deva of this dynasty 
built the present temple of Jaganiiath, and liberally endowed it with 

• • 

• History of Orissa^ Vol. I, eh. V, notes 809 and 337. 

[t His Identity is uncertain) see Sowell’s Sketch, of tha Dynasties of S. India ^ pp 18. 
19. 44, 6J. 67. B».3 
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ornaments and furoiture. In giving a description of these endowi^ents, 
the*bhroniole says : — 

^ W iW ^ VnWRliVi'9 WT SP^^- 

fiTR* TO ^ ^ ^ QilT i?T 

^ I ^ \ e ?■ iir Xoxxo ^qj 1 ««« in \ 

f UT ^ ^ ?■ ni ^<»c« ?i 

“All these (ornaments) in gold and silver — 73 pieces. Gold work 
65 pieces = 859 pals of gold, or at the rate of pala moasare used for gifts 
and ceremonies, viz.^ 1 pala = 8 marhas, = 6872 marhas. Silver work 
18 pieces = 135 palas, or at the rate of 8 inairhas per pala, = 1080 ma^rhas 
(in weight) of silver, or at the rate of 1 marha of gold = 5 m^fhas of 
silver, = 216 marhas of gold. Total (in weight), gold and silver work 
8073 mdrhas, or (in value), gold 7083 marhas.’* 

€l»rc 'irfaii 'nRit w i < "ft^n 

“For not 62 turns (of worship), at the rate of 3 chinds (per turn) 

18 marhas, 6 chinds.” 

These two extracts suflice to show tlie following proportions - 
10 chinas = I marha 
80 „ = 8 „ = 1 ])ahi. 

A measure, very similar to this, still oontinuos in the interior of the 
Tiiri District : — 

4 riitis = 1 china 

40 „ =10 „ = I marha 

80 „ = 20 „ = 2 = 1 tola. 

For the highest weight, wo have here a tola. But a pala is an old 
weight found in Manu and the Atharva Parisishtha.* In the Institutes 
of Manu, the measures of gold arc stated to be 

5 ratis = 1 inasha 

80 „ = 16 „ =1 suvarna (agrees with told) 

320 „ = 04 „ =4 „ =1 pala or iiishka (agrees 

with the pala of Madald Panji). 

The coins of ancient India were used not merely as an exchange for 
articles, but as weiglits also. Their study therefore, throws much light 
on the troy measures. In Soutii India, of which Orissa was to all 
intents and purposes a part, the fanam (TO of Lildvati) was the standard 
coin of gold. 'I he chii.am appears to be another name of fanam, both 
being equal to 4 racis. One rati ii4' genonilly accepted to be equal to 

1*76 grains on the average.t A standard fanam or chinam is, there- ^ 

• « 

• Quoted in Thomna’ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhif page 221, note 1. . 
t This ratio is aoceptod by Thomas and General Cunningham. But Mr. Smith 
dittera (see his artioie in this Journal, Vol. Llll, of 1884, pages 146-7). 
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fore, pqual to 7 grains. All old faiuaitis approach this weight oloselr, 
varying from 6 to 7*5.* A marha, which is ten times a ohinam, would, 
therefore, be 70 grains in standai*d weight. Several old coins have been 
found approaching this weight. Sir W. Elliot mentions one coin of S. 
India weighing 06*9 grains. f Mr. Fleet has described six coins of 
E. Chaluk^a kings varying from 65 9 to 66'8.J In another essay I hope 
to show that Chorganga, the founder of the Gangavaipsa dynasty of 
Orissa, is connected with the E. Ohalukya and Chola dynasties of the 
11th century A. D. The coins, described by Mr. Fleet, would seem to 
be the mai^has of the Madala Fanji. 'I'ho difference of 4 to 6 grains is 
duo partly to wear and tear, but <;hief1y to the fact that fanains, which 
formed the unit of measuronient, were generally in actual weight 6*5 to 
6*75 grains. 

That a coin approaching to 70 grain.s in wt., was in use in S. India 
is apparent from the cotemporaneoua Mnhaintnadaii records. ’Alauddin 
Muhammad Shah was the lirst to invade the Doocan, and according to Mir 
Kliusrdf he contoni])lated tho introduction of a new coin of 140 grains, 
a weight exactly double the stainlard woight of a marha § His successor 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who transferred the capital from Delhi to 
Daulatabad (Doogir) in tho Deccan, actually issued a silver coin of a 
standard weight of 140 grains. || Then 'again I find that ’Alauddin 
before his installation distributed “ 5 mans of star gold ** daily, and 
bribed some of the Maliks and Amirs to the extent of 50 mans of gold 
each. If Ferista mentions that Malik Kafiii *s plunder amounted to 9G,000 
mans of gold.* These mans are evidently misspelt for inayhas, for 96,000 
mans of ^old is an amount too preposterously enormous for such a 
rare metal as gold. 

So far as I see, therefore, the proportions were as follows 
1*75 grains = 1 rati 

7 „ = 4 „ = I fanam or chinam' 

70 „ = 40 „ = 10 „ =1 mdrlia (? varaha) 

660 „ = 3*20 „ = 80 „ « 8 „ 1 pala. 

In coarse of time, the Gaugavaipda dynasty was superseded by tho 

* See the list given by Sir W. Elliot in Thomas’ ChronicUst p. 170, note 1. 

t See his remark in Thomas* ChronicleSi note 2 to page 223. 

X Indian Antiqiiaryf Yol. XIX, IS90^ page 70 et seq, 

§ TdriJcli ’Alai of Mir j^nsrd, quoted in 'Ihomas’ Chroniclesy pp. 158-9 note 1, 
and p. 24t7, note 1. 

II Coins 180, 181 and 182 of silver, pp. 213 and 214 ; half coin of brass No. 199, 
p. 250 of Thomas’ Chronicles, Also Firns Shah’s coins, Nos. 228 to 233, pp. 275-6. 

% Thomas' ChrorUehs, page 167 and notol. 

II Brigg’s tronsTation, T, 374. 
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Gajapati Sdryavaip^a dynasty. Its founder was Gajapati Kapfj^e^var 
Deva, and it is lasted from 1434 to 1535 A. D. or thereabout. Durintyf 
this time the rndyha coins diminished in weight to 61 grains. The 
reason is not clear, but the dearness of gold probably played some part in 
it. The fanams must have similarly diminished in weight. The gold 
coins described by Mr. Bidie are 60*24 and 60*75 grains-lf Other coins 
of similar nature have been given in Mr. Wilson^s “ Description of select 
coins.”* 

In 1568^. D., Orissa was conquered by Kalapahdr the general of 
Sulairadn Qirdni, king of Bengal.f With this conquest, Orissa again 
became connected with Northern India, and the local coins were replaced 
by the mohurs and tankahs of Delhi. Uegardiug them, I need not 
trouble my readers. 

From gold I come to silver. No silver coins of Orissa are to be 
found. Ferishta says that there was no silver coin in the Deccan. J’ 
Silver must however have been used for ornaments &c., though probably 
sparingly. The Madrid Pauji enumerates several silver ornaments and 
utensils. The measures of silver were the same as those of gold. 

Much discussion has taken place about the ratio of gold to silver. 
This ratio differed in different times. The first extract (see supra) 
shows a ratio of 1 : 5 at the time of Ananga Bliima Deva. This is the 
lowest ratio for gold that I know of. But it is by no means improbable. 
Gold was plentiful in Orissa, nay, in the whole of the Deccan. In the 
upper beds of the rivers Mahanadi, Baitarnni and probably of the 
(tishikulya, gold is still found,* though in small quantities. The Malabar, 
and the Nilgiris, particularly the district of Wainad are noted for 
their gold mines. While therefore gold was compamtivoly abundant, 
silver was dear on account of the difficulty in communication with North 
India, the homo of Indian silver. Silver was so dear that no coins of 
that mefal were issued in the mediasval period. I am not surprised, 
therefore, to see the value of gold fallen to I ; 5. No bettor illustration 
of the abundance of gold can be given than the fact that the spoils 
alone of ’Alauddfn and Mdlik Kafur from the Deccan reduced the ratio 
of gold to silver in North India from 1 : 10 to 1 : 8 and then to 1 ; 7.t 


f Joarn. As. Soc. Bong. Vol. TJ i, Pt 1, No. 1, pagfe 40. 

• B^neurchpff, Vol. XV! f, p. 593. 

t The year of C'l.i^uest lias b«on fixed with accaraoy as 1568 A. D. See Dr. 
Hunter’s note to p-.go 10, Vol. II, and Mr. Roamos* article in this Joariial, Vol. Lll, 
p. 283 note. * 

% Brigg’s translation, Vol, I, p 374. 

• Statistical Ai counta of Bengal. 
t Thomas' CkronicUa, page 235. 
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]|rom silver to copper is an easy descent. No mention of copper 
coins is to bo found in the Madal4 Panji. Most probably in Orissa, 
such coins wore not UNt$d in ordinary tmnsaotions. Their place was 
taken by the timo-houourod cowries. 

The cowries wore counted by numbers, which were the same before 
as now.* 

4 cowi-ios SB 1 gunda 

20 „ = „ 5 gundas s= 1 biiri 

80 „ 5= 20 „ = 4 = I pan 

1280 „ = 820 „ = 04 = 1(5 „ I kahdn. 

In tho Madala Piinji the necoiiiits of A-iuinga Bliirna Deva are given 
in marhas, and no mention of cowries as nnifs is to bo found. This 
continued as long* as tho Gangavai}i.i‘i dynasty lasted, for I find, that in 
tho copper-phites of Nrisiinha Deva JV, tho inajrltas ai’o given as equiva- 
lents. With tlio advent of tho Gajapati SiiryavainsSa, cowries becaiuo tho 
units, and their gifts appear ti> have been calculated in cowries and 
silver tankabs. 

It* » \ «in K U8* 

“The original gift in cash Rs. 122-8* or at the rato of 8 kiihiiis 
per rnpoe = 1,540 kahans.*’ 

See also No II of the left side inscriptions at .faybijay door of tho 
Jagaimath temple ; — “ p.addy 600 bbarans, cowries 2000 kalians.” 

While tho measures of cowries have remained tlio Sfiine, the ratio of 
them to other measures of the currency did not remain the same. The 
following shows tho various proportions between coins and cowries, 
reduced to one common standard for facility of comjiarison. 

I. In the Lihivati completed by Blniskarachaiya in 1160 A. D.f 
16 panas (of cowries) = 1 bharma of silver ) * 

16 bharnias = 1 iiishka of silver ) ^ 

1 nishka =16 kalians, and 1 bharma = 1 kalian. 

Colebrooke adds that tlio comparative value of silver, copper and 
sholls was nearly tho same then as in his time, viz., 4 k?ili«ins per rupee. 

N. B . — If those bharmas be identical with Puranas, the average 
weight of which was from 50 to 54 grains,§ then 
1 modem rupee = 165^graius of pure silver = s 3^^ bharmas or 

s8 3^^ kahdns. 

* 'Ain4-A.kbari, Gladwin's Translation, Vol. 11, p. 16. 

t B. 0. Dutt's History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 379. * * 

t Golebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 91, Quoted in Prinsop's Indian 
Antiquities, Vol. I, p 211. 

{ Thomas* Ancient Indian Weights, * 
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II. In the time of Ananga Bhima Deva. (The latter part jof the 
12th century A. D.) 

aiTTc ^ ^ m ^ m vn ^ » 

m ? I 

“Total of the two cowries 281250 kalians. At the rate of 15 
k&haiis per one marha of jiti gold = 38750 mdrhas.** 

1 marha of gold = 5 marhas of silver 

= about 850 grains of silver 
=s 15 kalians of cowries 

.*. a rupee of 165 grains (pure silver) = kalians. 


350 
7iV kahans. 


III. 


In the time of Purushottama Deva (1470 — 1497 A. D.) 

I tankah = 8 kalians. 

This tankah is probably one of the Bahmani kings, described by 

Thomas.* Thomas does not give the weights, probably because the 

weights were nearly the same as those of the couteiuporary Delhi kings. 

Only one, 1 find, is stated to have been 165 grains.f The pure silver 

would not have been more than 160 grain.s in these tankahs, 

. . . 105x8 

a rupee of 105 grains = 

= 8-4 kaiuliis. 

3V. ’Ain-i-Akhari of Abu I Fazl (1590 A. D. circa)J 
1 rupee = 10 kdhans. 

Akhar’s rupee wuh of pure silver nearly and 175 grains in weight, § 
165 X 10 


a rupee of 105 grains 


175 


= 9 J- kalians. 

VI. In tlie time of Gopiudtha Deva (1726 A. D.), an owl sat upon 
the crown of Jagamidth accidentally. A purificatory bath with yajna 
had to be performed in consequence. The Mddald Pduji gives details 
from which it appears that in the bazar 

1 tank:ih = 2 kahans 2 pans of cowries. 

But in the account one tanka was calculated at 2 kahans, 3 pans. Taking 
the higher value, I find 

1 tanknli (of the Mughal emperors) 

=; 175 graiiui 


* ThomaR* C/irwoo/e#, pp. 342, 346. 
t Ttiowias, , p. 843. 

{ G1adwin*R Translation, Vol. II, p. 16. 

$ Prinsep'tt Useful Tables, Vol. II, p« 22 (£d, Thomas). 
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I 165x2«,„^ 

/. 165 grains ss — 17 ^“ kabdns 

— 2-y';g- kali4ns. 

VT. In the beginning of this century (1803 A. I).^, the official 
rate was 

1 rupee = 4 kalians.* 

VII. The present rate (1891 A. D.) is 
1 rupee = 3^ to 3;- kalians, 

being at the rate of 16 to 18 giindas per pice. 

A glance at these figures will show that tho cowrie.s became cheaper 
and cheaper, till wo come to tho beginning of tho eighteenth century. 
Then, all on a sudden, they bocarne deiarer, extraordinarily dearer, if the 
Madala Pauji is to be believed. After some time, the value of tho 
cowries fell to 4 kalians. At present tho copper pices have driven them 
from the field. In tho mofnssil, cowries are now uso<l only for fractious 
of pices and nnnas. 

I conclude this brief essay with an estimate of the income of the 
Orissa kings as given in tho Madala Panji. Ananga Bhfina Dova, the 
most celebrated monarch of tho Gangavariisa, is said to have issued a 
mudul (royal order), reported in extenso in the aforesaid Chronicle. In 
that mudul ho is made to say : — 

** My predecessors beginning with Kesari kings had an income of 
1,500,000 marhas in jiti gold ; I extended my kingdom and added an 
income of 2,000,000 marhas in jiti gold ; my total income is 3,500,000 
marhas.” 

( Abridged tran.slatioii. ) 

1,600,000 maplm^ of gold = 7,500,000 rn.irhas of silver 

= 525,000,000 grains of silver 
625,000,000 

= modern rupees 

or 3,181,818 Rupees 
Similarly 3,500,000 mayhas of gold 
== Rs. 7,121,212. 

Dr. Hunter estimates tho firat income at Rs. 4,602,500t or nearly 
50 per cent, more ; but, if my reasonings bo correct, neither his measures 
of gold, nor his ratio of ^Id to silver, can bo accepted. In fact he him- 
self has expressed some doubts about their validity. 

• Dr. Hiuiter’s History of Orissa, Vol. I, note 337. 

t iWd., Vol. I, note 309. 


m 
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I 

Grceco-jRoman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. Second 
Paper.— By Vincent A. Smitit, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service. 

PART I. 

Wliilo my essay on ‘ QrsDCo-Roman Influence on the Civilization of 
Ancient India/ published in Part I of this Society’s Journal for 1880, 
was passing through the press, two im])ortant papers bearing on the 
same subject appeared, one in Franco, the other in Germany. I propose 
to give in this communication some account of the papers referred to, 
and to discuss the views of the writers, especially when they differ from 
those which I have advocated. 

The French essay is written by Mr. E. Senart, and is entitled ‘Notes 
d’ E'lngraphie Indienno/* The veteran Professor Albrecht Weber is 
the author of the German paper, to which he has given the name of 
• Dio Griechen in Indicn.’f 

Mr. Beveridge, our President, in his Annual Address remarked that 
Professor Weber's discourse “ well deserves to bo translated.” It is 
beyond doubt a valuable contribution to learning, but I think an abs- 
tract account of its contents, accompanied by a discussion of doubtful 
topics, will be of more interest to the Society than a formal complete 
translation. 

Professor Weber concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
the literary monuments of ancient Indian civilization, and devotes only 
a few lines to the subject of Hellenistic inlluouco on the architecture, 

sculpture, and numismatic art of India, laments 

the want of works dealing more fully with these topics. I trust that 
I may, without presumption, claim to have partly supplied this want. 

In a much discussed passage of the Mahubiiashya, which mentions 
that the avaricious Maurj^a king offered for sale the images of the gods, 
he is inclined to see the first reference in Indian literature to coined 
money. But this is a very dubious and far-fetched notion. 

The remarks on the words Dramma^ ©'iid dindra, Brjvdpiov, 

are worth translating in full. 

“The words dramma, and dindra^ BujvdpioVf in the special 

sense of silver and gold money respectively, remained in use as late as 

<* 

* Bxtrait dn .''camal Asiatique, III. Paris, imprimerio Nationalo, MDCOOXO. 

t Sitzungshcriohto der Kiiniglioh Preassisohen Akademio dor Wissonsohaften 
zn Borlii]% XXVII, 1890; liitznug der«philoBophisoh*historiscbon Glasso vom 17 
Jali. 

t In the references to Professor lyober the nppor number indicates the page of 
the reprint, the lower that of the Bitzungsherichte. 
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the fi4eenth century A. D., or ]) 08 sibly even later. According to a 
friendly communication of Mommsen’s, the borrowing of the word 
ivfvdpiov itself (always iientcr) from the Latin denarius dates at the 
earliest from the time of Cmsar and Augustas, wlio first introduced a 
gold coinage current throughout tho empire, wdiich was therefore desig- 
nated by a Latin word, commonly anretts, though tho term denarius 
aureus is also used. 

The transference of tho word dindra to India, and tho introduction 
of it into Indian literature can hardly have taken place so soon, and wo 
may well assume another century ap])roxiniatoly ns necessary for such 
introduction. From this the infcronco follows that no Indian work in 
which the word dindra occurs can bo older than the second century of 
our era.” 

The Gupta inscriptions show that the use of tho word dindra for 
certain gold coins w^as well established by A. 1). 400. and suggest that 
tho dindra was distinct from tho snrarna.^ I have olaewhei’o stated 
jny belief, which I am still inclined to hold, that tho term dindra in 
Gupta times was restricted to tho coins which followed tho weight 
standard of tho Roman aureus denarius, based on tho Attic stater of 
134*4 grains, and that tho term suvarna designated the heavier gold 
coins struck to the native standard of 80 nillsy or 14G graius.f 


Sdnebi iTJscrii)tion of Chjindrn Onptn IT, djiiod 03 = A. D. •112-13 ; 


G.adhwd 

ditto 

ditto 

, 88= A. U. 407-U8 t 

Ditto 

ditto 

Kuniara Gupta, (No. 8), date lost. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 0), dated 98- A. D. 417-18. 

Sanchi 

ditto 

ditto. 

or Skanda Gnpta, dated 131 = A. D. 450-51, 

Gadhwd 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 64), date lost. 


** Lines 7 to 12 f«ci7. of this last inscription) appear to have recorded certain 
grants fixed in dindraa, for the purpose of provi<ling food in a sattra or almshouso, 

and also to provide pairs of upper and lower garments Tho second part, 

again, refers to food in an almshouse, recording something in connection with it at a 
cost of nineteen gold coins of tho kind called {Fleet, Corpus I user. I nd 

Vol. Ill, pp. 33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 202, 265.) 

t The Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India (7. 
lioy. As. 80 s, for 1889, Vol. A'.Yl, N. 8 ,, p. 43.) 

The jarist Brihnspati is, however, against this Bnx>poBiUon. Ho says 

14. A Nisbka is four su varn'is. A I'ana of copper is a KArshika (having the 
the weight of one Karsha.) A coin mado of a Karsha of copper has to bo known as 
a KArshika Pa9a. 

15. It is also called A^dikA. Four such are a DhAnaka. Twelve of tho latter 
are a SavarioLa. This is also called a Dinara (denarius;. {Bfihaspnti, ^*,11^4, 15 m 
^ Minor Law Boo^s, Ndrada and Bpihaspati,* translated hp Jollp being Vol. XXXIII 
of the Sacred Books of the East, page 317.) I do not doubt the accuracy of Brihaspnli’s 
statement, bat it can perhaps be interpreted to mean that both a suvari^a and a 
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.in^ (L 

It is interesting to observe that etymologically the wordSpaj^uiy 

(“from BpdaaofjLat, and so, strictly, a$ mitch as one Qan hold in the handf* 
L. and S.^ is the equivalent in meaning of the Indian jpana, (akin to 
pdni^ trrft, * hand ’), which originally meant ‘ a handful of cowries.’ 
{Cunningham, Archceol. Reports. Vol. X, p. 78), 

I may also be permitted to call attention to the fact that the limit- 
ing anterior date determined as above for the transfer of the Latin 
word denarius to India is the date which I have independently fixed 
as that from which strong Grceco-Roman influence on Indian art can be 
traced. 

Leaving for the present Professor Weber, I shall now turn to the 
essay of Mr. Senart, which is principally concerned with the stone re- 
mains of the Kabul River valley, or Gandbara, the chief subject of my 
former disquisition. 

Mr. Scnart’s paper is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with inscriptions in the Arian (Gandharian, Kharoshtri) character, and 
the second with soulptures recently obtained by Captain Deane fiiem 
excavations at a place called Sikri, near the well-known site of JamM- 
gayhi. 

The observations of the distinguished French scholar mark a great 
advance in the interpretation o£ the Arian inscriptions, though much still 
remains obscure. He gives facsimiles in photo-type from paper casts of 
three inscriptions, all in the Lahore Museum, viz., (1) that from Takht- 
i-Bahi, (2) a short one from a locality not known, and (3) the Zeda 
record, and offers readings and interpretations, raoro or less complete, 
of all throe, besides remarks on several other connected documents. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is no doubt that the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription is really dated in the year 26 of king Guduphara 
(Gondophares), and in the year 103 of an era the initial point of which 
is still undetermined. 

dindra had the same subdivisions, and, in any case, whatever may have been the 
usage elsewhere, the writer of the inscription at Gadhwil innst surely have considered 
the suvart^a and dinara to bo different, or ho would not have distinguished them. 
N&rada {ibid, page 231) writes to tho same effect as Bfihaspati. 

NArada probably wrote in fifth or sixth century A. D., {ibid page XVIU) \ 
and Bfihaspati in the sixth or seventh century A. D. While those pages have been 
passing through the pt ess, a valuable little work by Sir A. Cunningham, entitled 
‘ Coins of Ancient Ta<iia * fQuariteh, 1891), ‘has appeared. The earliest Indian coins 
■ and metric systoais are there discussed. I have above, as in my previous publica- 
tions, red|p|pd the weight of the rati to bo 1*825 grain, and that of thejTafia, hceriha, 
and Suvangta as 146 grains. Sir A. Cunningham now uses 1*8 and 144 xespectlvely, as 
the elements of his calcnlations. He used to follow Thomas in big erroneous 
estimate of the weight of the rati as I*'75 grain. The figures 1*8 and 144 are very 
, convenient. 
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li connection with this inccription, which records the presentation 
of a votive offering, Sonart discusses the varieties and development 
of Buddhist votive formulas. He is inclined to think that the later and 
fuller forms wore imitated from Graeco- Roman formularies. This partt 
cular manifestation of western influence on India has not, I think, been 
previously noted, and i thei-eforo quote in full the passage in which the 
theory is broached. 

“En soinme, c*est an Nord-Ouest qne commoncent les fornaules 
votives d^veloppees, dies affectent uii caractiire qui ne s*explique pas 
bien par lo jcii naturcl des idees natives. 

Est il necessaire d'admettre que Timitation des formulcs epigraplu- 
ques do TOcoident ait contribuc t\ les faii’O adopter 

A ceb ijgard, uno double particularite me frappe dans nos deux 
d4dicaccs indo-bactrionnes. L’une et Tautro afliohcnt cn bonno place 
un souci |>ariiculier de la ‘ saute,* de la ‘ prospcrile ’ du roi et do sa 
famillo. Le trait est si pen iudou qu* il ne se reirouvo, quo jo saclio, 
nuilo part dans 1* Irulo interieure ; il est si bion entr6 ici dans les inoonrs 
qtr il so perpetue jusqu’ a uno epoque asscz basso : V inscription do 
Kurra, datoo du regiie de Torainsliia, au V® siiielo, lo reproduit encore. 

Comment no pas songer aux voenx si frequents daus les 6pigraphcs 
gv6oo-romaines * pour le salut des empereurs * ? Lo mot agrabhaga, quo 
j’ai traduit par ‘ prosporito,* et qui no pent guere, d’apres lo contexto, 
s’^loignor do ce sons, constituo une locution specialo dout 1’ usage n’est 
pas consacro par la litteraturo. No scmble-t-il pas reveler la recherche 
d* untorme appropric pour cotto idee do ‘fortune,* qui sort qiiolquo peu 
do 1* ordro des notions familiores S. Tosprit Tndicn ? et no ropresentorait- 
il pas UQ essai de traduction directo ou iiidirecto do 1’ ayaOyi rvxrj du 
grec ? 

On mo pardonnora d* avoir, en passant, signale cetto impression. 
Je sens de combieu do reserves il conviont d* ontourer do pareilles con- 
jectures.** 

The conjecture seems to me highly probable. It may bo remem- 
bered that several years ago I traced in the devices of the Gupta coinage 
reminiscences of the Greek dya$^ rv^r) and her representative the Homan 
Fortuna. 

While on the subjSct of Roman influence on the form of Indian 
tinsonpiions, I may note another conjecture which has occurred to moj 
namely, that the . well known Indian practice of inscribing a record on 
several plates of copper joined by a ring may very likely have been 

* Il est snperflu de rappeler ici los expressions trds* varices de ces veenx de santi^, 

de bonhsur, qui aooompagnent taut de dedioapes grecqncs et latines. On en troavera 
des ^nm^ratioBs pins on tnoins oompldtes dans les trait^s d* ^pigraphie. 
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borrowod from the Romans. “ Inscriptions on bronze tablets sonlstimes 
occur. These are tahulce honestce mtssionisy diplop.aB, or good conduct 
discharges. They arc copies of decrees, promulgated at Rome, confer- 
ring upon the soldiery, as a reward for distinguished service, the privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship and the right of marriage. They seem to 
have boon usually inscribed on two sheets of metal, which, being united 
by thongs, folded together like a book. Examples of these tablets 
have been found from the year A. D. 34 of the Emperor Claudius to the 
year of the Emperor Maximian, A. D. 300. They were invariably 
suspended on the walls of the temple in the Capitol for public exhibition,”* 

Mr. Senart devotes several pages to the consideration of the dated 
Hashtiiagar inscription first published by mo in the Indian Antiquary 
for 18H0, and to a discussion of the era used in it and other inscrip- 
tions from tho same region. The subsequent publication in this Journal 
of a photograph of the inscribed pedestal from Hashtiiagar will, I think, 
remove tho doubts which Mr. Senart felt as to the presence of the symbol 
foi* 100. Ho was inclined to read the date, as shown in tho roug]j|^r 
facsimile of the Indian Antiquary, as being 81 only, but it is certain that 
tho date is either 274, as formerly roacl by Sir A. Cunningham, or 284. 
Tho character preceding tho 4 is certainly almost identical with each of 
tho throe characters for 20 which precede it, and so may bo read also as 
20, but it is not absolutely identical, being slightly siraightor aud narrower 
in shape, and this iniiiuto dilferoiico may bo held sufficient to warrant us 
in reading it as tho symbol for 10. So far as the historian is concerned 
it makes little iiiattor whether tho date is 274 or 284, but I think it 
more probable tliat 274 is the correct interpretation. 

I altogether disagree with tho opinion of Mr. Senart that “ nous 
sommes forc6s d’ admettre quo V alphabet du Nord-Ouest, dans lequel 
est grav^e T inscription, ciait, an milieu dii IV® siccle, des longtemps 
hors d’ usage.” But on this question I have nothing to add to what I 
have already printed, nor have I anything to retract. 

Mr. Senart makes an important correction in the reading cf the 
inscription by substituting praushtf^a^mda for emhorasma as the name of 
the month. t 

* Weatropp, Itandbook of Archroology, p. 500, 2nd** edition, Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library. 1878. 

t In ‘Coins 'jf Ancieiil India’ (Qnaritcb, 1891) Sir A. Cunningham incidentally 
{page 37) aocopla Air. Senart’s reading of tho date as 84. But tho figures for the 
ceniarios*aro certaialy in tlitt record. Dr. Biihler reads “Saiji II C XX XX XX X 
IV Postavadasa masasa di[va] saijimi pnip[dha]tni 6 [11*]”, and. translates “Tho 
year 274, on the fifth, 5, day of tho month of Praushthapada (<. , Bh&drapada or 

Angust-Septomber).” Ho observes that in the name of tho month the reading 
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I Ihould have mentioned that there arc a few scratches or imperfect 
characters on the stone below the inscription^ bat those do not seem 
ever to have had any moaning. 

I was inclined to refer the date 284 or 274 to the S'aka era of A* D. 
78 rather than to that of Gondopharos and Moga (Manas), chiefly on 
account of the inferiority of the stylo of the figures on the pedestal as 
compared with that of the best Iloraano-Bnddliist sculpture. 

But, when discussing the remarkable statuette of tho Emaciated 
Buddha of which ho gives a plate, Mr. Senart points out (jiolc, p. 43) that 
tho execution of the principal figure is far superior (o that of the minor 
figures of tho relief on the pedestal. *‘A eet <'’»gftnl, on romavqucra 
Tecart qui s’ accuse entro la figure principalo et le basredief qui d^coro lo 
socle, et qui est traite assai somniaircment, sans douto coinmo uiio sciSno 
conventioucllo multiplico on nombroiisos ropliquea par des artjstes 
inf^rieurs. 11 y’a la un avertissomeiit qui no doit pas f'tro perdu pour coux 
qui s’ attacheront a otablir la seric cliroiiologiquo des ouvragos gr6oo- 
buddhiques.” 

The obseiwation is perfectly correct, and I readily accept tho warn- 
ing. I am quite willing to admit now that the <M a of eiilior Gondojihares 
or Moga is most likely that in which the Ilaahfnagar pcdc.stal is dated, 
and that its approximate date is tlioreforo aholit A. D. 220 or 230, 
Very probably the principal statue, which Mr. King was unabh) to ap- 
propriate, was executed in a stylo much superior to that of the pedcslal. 
On this supposition tho work is contemporary with the Janialgarhi 
sculptures, and my arguments concerning the date of those remains are 
strongly confirmed. My approximate date for the best 8 Cul 2 )turo 8 at 
Jamalgarhi is A. D. 250. 

It is still uncertain whetlier the eras used by Gondophares and 
Moga are identical or different. Mr. Senart ( p. 19) shows that tho 
mode of expressing tho dato in the Taxila inscription, namely, “ in tho 
year 78 of the great King Moga.s,” does not imply that tlio era used 
was founded by that sovereign. “ Rien n’ est moiris vraisemblahlo. fl 
Buflit de se reporter aux epigraphos de MathuiA (jpar example I, 4, 
6, compares il 2, 4, 7) pour so convaincre que lo nom du roi ajouto, an 
g^nitif, a 1’ indication do 1* annexe n’ iuipHquo ni que la date donnee so 
refbre a une ere fended par lui, ni qu elle ait pour point de depart le 
commencement de son regne. Co^ime, d’ autre part, quand un nom do 
roi est indique, il marque regulibrement le souverain regnant, il faut 

« • 

pofhavadasa is lingaiaticaHy possible. (Jndtan Antiquary for Nov. 1891, Fol. XX, 
page 894). Sir A, Cunningham now calls tho Amn alphabet by tho name Gandhari- 
an, which is, 1 think, tho best of the many names more or less current. 
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certainemonfc entendre notre date ; * T an 78, sous 1© regne du grAid roi 
Mogas.’ U imitation des formulas grecques par le g^nitif absolu 
fiacriXivovTOi ou rvpawovvro^, etc., explique suffisamment, par 1’ induenoe' 
iiaturclle du monnayago, ce quc la locution pourrait au premier aspect 
avoir do surprenant.” 

The last observation calls attention to yet another case in which 
Indian practice has been affected bj Greek example. 

Following Sir A. Cunningham, I described ( page l-jt2) in my former 
paper a brief record at Jainalgarhi as “ seven unintelligible letters, read 
as Sapha'e danamuhlia, incised on the back of the nimbus of one of the 
statues supposed to bo those of kings.” Mr. Senart (page 24) shows 
that the correct reading is sapJiala danamukha, “ c’ est a dire ‘don m6ri- 
toiro.* ” This word danaviuJcha is unknown in literature, but occurs in 
the inscriptions on the Bhimaran vase and the Manikyala cylinder. 
Mr. Senart is unable at present to decide whether or not the word ddna^ 
muhha implies a shade of meaning slightly different from that of the 
simple ddnamf and contents himself with noting (page 26) that in the 
inscriptions where the longer v*.xpression occurs it is not accompanied by 
the name of the gift in apptvsition, like dan am thamhliOj tlidpo ddnam^ etc. 

Pages 27-31 of his paper arc devoted by Mr. Senart to the disens- 
sionof the Zed a inscri|)tion. Ho is unable to give a complete translation 
of this record, but it is satisfactory to find that it is certainly dated in 
the year 11, in the reign of Kauishka, as deciphered by Sir A. Ounning- 
bam. 

T1k 3 short rectu’d, which is iiumhored II by Mr. Senart, is also a 
votive inscription, and, suhjoct to certain reservations, is thus translated 
(page 27) ; “ Au C8, lo seizierno (U5) jour du mois Praushthapada. Don 
do...vadhitirana ct do ses coin]>aguons.” 

It is not known to what object it was attached, but doubtless it 
was a sculptui*o of some sort. The era is, of course, also undetermined. 
If it is that of Kanishka, the date would be 78 + 68 = A. D. 146. If it 
is that of either of Moga or Goiidopharos the date would be about A. D. 
20. Either date is quite possible, but, if the earlier one is correct, we 
may be quite certain that the sculpture showed no trace of lioman in- 
fluence, though it may havo been Hellenistic lu stylo. 

The two statuettes from Sikri of which M. Senart gives excellent 
phototype plates are both well exvcujed, and seem to belong to the best 
period of the Gandbara school * 

TIip first represents th.; Buddha seated, reduced to a state of ex- 
treme emaciation by the austerities which he practised in the first stage 
of his religious life. . Mr. Senart cannot remember having seen hny other 
ancient repi'esentation of the Buddha in this condition, bat notes (page 
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33) tlat tho Musee Guiniet contains three raodorii figures of the ema- 
ciated Buddha. One of these is a tine Chinese bronze attributed to the 
last century. The others ooiue from Japan, one being in wood, and the 
second iu bronze, and are supposed to date respectively from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. All three represent the Buddha iu a stand- 
ing posture. 

The second statuette figurod is that of a woman standing, carrying 
on each shoulder a small standing tigure, and suckling an infant, which 
sits astride, Indian fasliion, on her riuht hip. IMie iiitcrpndation of this 
group is as yet unknown, Air. Senart conjectures that tho small figures 
on the shonlders may l)c intended to mark tho divine rank of the prin- 
cipal figure, and that they are olTcring her a difidmii or garland. Pro- 
bably tho woman is Miiya, the mother of tli (3 Buddha. 'Flic; eoiji[)ari#oii 
with injag<*s of tho Madoiuri iiaelans is obvious, and is of inioresi when 
considered in ooniiectitni witli tlio numerous case,s of roseniblanca between 
Biuhlhist and ('tiristiau works which I have cited. 

The last twenty-one paires of Air. Henarl’s t'sssy are devoted to a 
discussion of the date of tho (landhara sculptures. His vu‘W is sub- 
stantially the same as that advoeated by Sir A. Cunningham {puy*' il'9 
of nuj former jhtper). 'J'ho billowing passages cxf)ross Air. Senart’s 
general conclusions : — 

“II cst fort possible qnc la tradition do 1* architecture et do la 
sculpture greco-buddhiques so soit an Nord-Ouest continiieo pendant 
uiie periodo plus on rnoins longue. Un point cependant doit etre con- 
sidere coinino etabli, o* cst qnc la periode de lloraison ct do gr.ando 
expansion de cet art cst antdricuro a la sccoude inoitio dii 11“ sicclo ; quo, 
dcs cette epoqiic, V evolution dont il a ctd I* initiaicur dans I’ ioonogra- 
pbie buddhicpie etait aclieveo, con.saeree. It sernit des lors bion arbi- 
traii’O on dehors de pioiives positives qui n’ out point cte produites, do 
rarnener a uiio dpoque plus basso le.s monuments principaux qui nous on 
sont parvenus, ceux surtout qui paraissent Ics plus caracteristiques et 
dont P aspect cst rolativemont ancion,’* (page 42). 

The date of the statuette of the Mmaciated Buddha is decided to be 
“ not later than the cud of the lir.st century A. D.*’ (page 44). 

“ Pour la date, la premiere moitie du H® sieclo paralt marqiier le 
moment ofi V imitation* a 6t6 la plus active, et il n’ y a aucunc probabi- 
lity qu’ elle so soit prolongde tres^longtomps au dclA. Si ellc s* etait 
exerode A une epoque plus tardive, posterieure a la grande floraison du 
buddhisme sous Kauishka et Huvislika, il est A penser qu’ die no serait 
pas si exactemont circonstrite dans 1* art Buddliique ” (page 52). 

When the passages quoted were written Air. Senart had not seen 
my paper on the subject, and 1 shall iflierefore abstain from discussing 
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hill Yiews at length, and content myself with the observation that fa my 
opinion he has been misled by his failnre to perceive the Roman oharaiO* 
toristics of the greater part of the Gandhara sculptures. He refers, 
certainly, to Forgusson’s brief remarks on this topic, but dismisses them 
as being of little weight. To my mind, on the other hand, the strong 
Roman influence on tho Gandhara school seems to be an obvious, palpa^ 
ble fact that cannot be ignored.* 

Mr. Senart seeks in Parthia, not in Rome, for the special variety of 
Hellenistic art which supplied the model to the Gandhara sculptures, 

“ Au commencement du Siecle avant J. 0., le retour offensif d’ 
influences occidentalos I'cpresentces par le philliellonisme des Arsacides, 
et maintenues par la creation de la dynastie parthe partiouliere 4 cette 
region expliquerait 1* cbablissemcnt d* uno sorte d’ 6cole p4n4tr4e des 
traditions classiques ; ^ la fin du s\Mg apr^s J. 0., V etablissement 
do la puissante dynastie de Kanisbka, tributarie au point de vue de la 
civilization do ses voisins de 1* Inxn, marque le moment ou, sur la base 
la plus large qu ’eiit jamais co!U][aise dans 1’ Tndc uno race etrangbre, 
cette bcolo groco-pariho a pu le mieux propager son influence dans 
r intbrieur du pays ’* (pafje 48). 

I cannot discover in the Gandhara sculptures any distinct trace 
of Parthian influence, though tho Persepolitau form of capital which is 
seen in some of tho earlier works is, of course, a proof that the artists 
of the Gdndhara school were naturally not ignorant of the art of 
Persia. 


PART II. 

Professor Weber opens Iiis interesting essay by the intimation that 
it is designed to give a cursory view of what is known, partly from 
certain data, and partly from more or less plausible conjectures, con- 
cerning the position and influence of the Greeks in India. 

The Greeks are called by Indian authors ‘ Yavaua,* that is to say 
Xoiiians. This word seems to liave been introduced through Persia, and 
has been successively applied to the Greeks, Indo- Scythians, Parthians, 
Persians, Arabs (or Muhammadans), and, finally, to Europeans. 

[The use of the word is in fact analogous to the modern use. of 
*wildyat^* which includes Europe as well os lAfghanist&n, and other 
countries on the North-West frontier. V. A. 8.] 

The oldest mention of th*. term'^ yavana’ is found in the grammar 
of Pdpini (4,1,49), who is *m>w generally supposed to have flourished 

• t 

* Mr. Ed. Drouin informs me tliafe both ho and Mr. Silvain Levi agree With me 
in the opinion that ** the Roman element had a real influence on the soalptares of 
the northern schools.** 
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about Ihe beginning of the third oentury B. 0. He teaches the forma- 
tion of the word ‘ yavan&ni * to indicate the writing (lijn) of the 
Yavana. 

[The jurist Oautama ('IF. 21 ; page 196 of BuAler’s translation) 
enumerates P^rdsaras, Yavauas, Karanas, and Sddras together. His 
date is probably as early as that of Panini. F. A, iS.] 

The well known passage in the thirteenth edict of Asoka which 
mentions the Yona (Yavana) kings, Antiochus, etc., is, of course, the 
earliest historical reference to the Yavanas, the date of which is certain. 

Some scholars have discovered the name of Alexander in the 
Kdlsi version of the edicts, but the reading is doubtful. 

A distinct trace of the name of the great conqueror is found in the 
appellation of the city Alasadda, or Alasanda, mentioned in the 
Mahavansa and the Questions of Milinda. This name is obviously 
identical with Alexandria. Some have supposed the city to be situated 
on the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kush. [But it would seem rather to 
have been situated on an island in the Indus, if wo may trust the author 
of the Questions of Milinda. 

“ The Elder replied : ‘ In what district, O king, were you born ?” 

^ There is an island called Alasanda. It was there I was born.’ 

‘ And how far is Alasanda from here ?’ 

* About two hundred leagues 

• In what town, O king, were you born ?’ 

‘ There is a village called Kalasi. It was there I was born ? * 

‘ And bow far is Kalasi from here ?’ 

* About two hundred leagues.’ 

‘ How far is Kashmir from here ?' 

‘ Twelve leagues ?” 

Professor Rhys Davids is inclined to think that the town of Kalasi 
is identical with the ‘ Karisi nagara,* which seems to bo mentioned on a 
coin of Eukratides (aco. circa H. C. 190) and that the coin was struck in 
commemoration of the fact of the Greeks having reached the Indus.* 
If the coin is rightly read, this conjecture seems extremely probable, but, 
unfortunately, the legend quoted is only “ the conjectured reading of 
Gbneral Cunningham.” (Oardn&r, Goins of Greek and Scythic Kings, 
page 19, note, and Plate Vl, 8). 

Professor Weber next prooaeds to argue in favour of a highly 
conjectural theory connecting the name Skanda with Alexander, but I 
think my readers will excuse me from reproduejug his very unsatisfac- 
tory arguments. F. A. 8.2 

• “ The Qaoations of King Milinda,’* translated from the PAH by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, being Yol. XXXV of Sacred Books of the East, pp. XXIII and 126. 
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Apisali, one of the teachers cited by Paniiii, speaks of the formation 
of the compound * Kshaudraka— Malava ' {sciL * send), ‘ the army of the 
Ksliaudrakas and Malavas,* tlie ’O^uSpaKot and MoAAot of the Greek his- 
torians. Inasmuch as we are told by them that these two peopj|ps were at 
bitter enmity with one another, and only combined from fear of Alexander, 
it is possible that the grammarian may have had in his mind the invasion 
of Alexander. If this supposition is correct, both Apisali and his dis- 
ciple Pdiiini must belong to a period later lhan that of Alexander. 

The Sauviin. city Dattamitri seems to be Demetrias ; and the Satt- 
vira names Phantdhriti, Miinata, and Jnmnnda mentioned by Pacini 
(4, 1, 148, 150) and his scholiast, suggest the Greek names Pantarchos, 
Mimas, and Dioinedcs. 

The Greek name Ptolomaios or Ptoloiny appears in Ai^oka’s edict 
under tlio easily recognized form Tnraniaya, bnt it seems also to havo 
been adopted by lliiidu literature and mythology under the form Asura 
Maya, and with a double .signiiication. lu the second book of the Mahd- 
bharata Asura Maya, tlie arehiti ut. of the Asuras, appears as tlio friend 
of king Yiidhiflbthira, and bniids for him a pnlacc, the umrvels of which 
excite general wonder and astonishment. Thi.s Asura Maya seems to 
me to bo an appropriatitni by means of a ])upiilar etymology of the name 
Tuvamnya, and his skill as an aioliitect appears to refer to the buildings 
of the Ptolemies, or oven to the womlerful buildings of ancient Kgypt. 
Another circumstance lends support to this supposition. A second 
application of the name Asura Maya is that which occurs in the extant, 
though coitninly^ secondary, text of the Surya-Siddluinfca (1, 2), where 
lu» appears as the father of Indian astl■oilom 3 ^ In tliis case, of course, 
there is no reference to king Ptolemy^, but the person meant is the 
asti'onomor of the same name who llonrished in the first half of the 
second century of our ora. 

It is to be observed that on both occasions the name entered India 
through the medium of the same mythical personality. 

In the Jnauahhaskara, the astronomer Asura Maya is placed in 
connexion with llomakapura, which must mean either Alexandria or 
Byzantium, or, more generally, tlie lands of the barbarians (mleohchha)» 
The eighth book of the Kathasaritsjigsira tolls of the conquest of tfie 
gods under tho command of ludra by the Asimis under the leadership 
of Maya. The terms Danava and As«fu must often be understood to 
mean foreign peoples. 

[lU !naay bo rememljerod tliat I have suggested (^page 133 of my 
former essay) that the whole conception of tho Asuras and their con- 
flicts with the gods was borrowed from the Greek legends of the Gigan- 
tomachia. The myths above referred to seem to give snpport to my 
conjecture. A. fil.] 
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(Aher Greek nstmes also may be recognized in the Hinda epics. 

Tod long ago identified the Yavana king Dattdmitra, who is des* 
cribed in the Mah^bharata as taking a direct part in the straggle, with 
the Baotiijin king Demetrius (flor. circa 180-165 B. 0.), and this identi* 
fication was accepted by Lassen. The city Dometrias built by him 
appears in the Uamiiyana under the further corrupted form ^DancjLa- 
mitr4, and in a votive formula of Buddhist tendonoy as Dattamitiyaka 
Yo^aka. The name of Bhagadatta, tho king of the Yavanas who ruled 
over Mdru, or Marwar, and Naraka in the West and is specially mentioned 
(M. Bhdr. 2, 678, 579) as an old friend of tho father of Yudhishthira, 
has been regarded by A. v. Gutschmid as Ji translation of the name of 
the Bactrian king Apollodotus {jlor. circa B. C. 160), and this supposi- 
tion appears to mo a hap})y one. 

Tho name of tho Kashmir prince Jalauka, mentioned in the Mahd- 
bharata, may be identified, though not without reserve, as a corruption 
of Selcucus. 

Filially, the name of Menander is certainly represented by that of 
Milinda, king of Ssigala (SayyaXa), who plays an important part in tho 
tradition of southern Buddhism, and was romornbored even down to 
Puranio times. The ‘ Milindapaiiha ’ will bo x'eforrcd to again on a 
later page. 

Tho allusions to the Yavanas in Panini and the M<ahabhas1iya should 
be here considered. The teaching of Panini concerning tho formation 
of the word ‘ Yavanani * to signify the writing {lijpi) of the Yavanas 
has already been referred to. But it seems as if a direct use of the 
Yavana chai'acters by Panini may be detected. 

According to Goldstiicker {Fdninij page 53) he uses the second 
letter of the Indian alphabet as a sign for the numeral two, and Burnell 
{Elements 8, 1. Palccogr., page 96, and Aindra Qrammarians, page 77) 
supposes that he was in this passage induenced by the similar use oi 
the letters of the Greek alphabet as numerals. 

The characteristic remark in the Calcutta scholium on tho passage 
in 8, 2, 120 iaydnd hhtmjate Yavandh, * the Yavanas eat reclining,’ is of 
interest. This remark is not found in the Mahabhashya {see Ind. Stud, 
13, 381), and it clearly rests on an older observation, or rather, tradi-* 
tion. 

Two examples given in the Mahabhdshya on Pi 9 ini 3, 2, 111, are of 
the highest interest, namely, Yavano ^runan Mddhyamihdn^ * the Yavana 
prince oppressed the Mddhyamikas ’ ; and Ya^cLno Wunat Sdhetam^ ‘ the 
Yavana prince oppressed Saketa.’ These examples are given as illustra- 
tions of the use of the imperfect tense to signify an event which hap- 
pened a short time previously, and therefore show that the oppression 
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of the M^dhjamika people and of the oity of Sdketa must have odurred 
shortly before the oomposition of the examples. (Jnfortuiiately the 
geographical position neither of the people or city is ascertained With 
precision, bnt Saketa, the Greek is probably the modem Ajodhya 

or Oudh. [Fergusson, however, thought that its site should more pro- 
bably be sought at Lucknow. It certainly was situated in the province 
of Oudh. Dr. Fiihror {Monumental Antiquities and InscrijptionSf N,-W. 
P. and Oudh^ p. 275) is satisfied that Saiichankot, or Sujankot in the 
Undo District, on the Sai river, t34 miles north-west of Undo, represents 
the ancient Saketam, the Sha-chi of Fa-Hian, According to him Ajo- 
dhya is the Visakha of Hiuen-Tsiang, but nob the Sha-chi of Fa Hian. 
F. A, /S.] The passage in tho Mahdbhdshya indicates an extension of 
Greek dominion in the interior of India, which could not be suspected 
from pernsai of the Greek writers. The reality of this extension is 
further supported by tho chapter of the Qarga-Saiphitd named Yuga- 
purdna, which mentior>s, not only the occupation of Sdketa by the 
Yavanas, but their further advance to Kusumadhvaja or Pushpapura, 
that is to say Pataliputra (lloXi/So^pa). Bat it is possible that we 
should rather suppose the text to refer to the advance of the Indo- 
Scythians, to whom the name of Yavanas was transferred. 

The Gai'ga family, which, notably enough (with the exception of a 
single passage in the Kdthaka), is mentioned fii st in the latest sections 
of the Brdhmaijas and Sdtras, but comes specially to the front in the 
Mahabhdshya (see Ind. Stud. 13, 410, segq.), is repeatedly placed by 
legend in close connection with the Yavanas. Specially, a verse, which 
honours the Yavanns as teachers of astronomy, is ascribed to Garga. 

In order to dispose of all the legendary-historical information con- 
cerning the Yavana princes of ancient times wliich can be extracted * 
from the Mahdbhdrata, etc., it must here be noted that the Kdla- 
Xavana or * Black Yavana * is brought into special relation with Krishpa 
and Garga. f he name Black Yavana appears intended to distinguish 
the bearer of it from other kinds of Yavanas. 

We must further observe that the Yavana king Kaserumant is 
shown as occupying a hostile, or more exactly, a subordinate position.. 
I have already expressed an opinion {Ind, Skizzen, pp. 88, 91 ; and Akad, 
Vorl. in. L. O. 205) that the name of this Kaserumant is a reminiscence 
of the Roman Ceesar, and Mr. Leon Fqj^r has since shown iOomptes Bendus 
de VAead. des Inscr., 1871, pp ^7, 56, 60), that the expression Kesart 
ndma epmgrdmah^ ‘ Cresgr.jan or Roman order of battle,* occurs in the 
Buddhist Ayaddna-^abakfc. Tf these passages belong to the period of ibe 
great deposits of Roman coins in India they supply a certain legendary 
back ground for them. * 
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Flaalljy we mast note the prominent position which the Yavanas* 
iti common with the Kambojas, S^akas, Pahlavas, Balhikas, etc., take in 
the Mahabh&ratai as well as in the Ilamdyaoa, and which is so signi* 
ficant for the determination of the peiiod of composition of these 
works. The Bomakas are also mentioned there, though but rarely. 

The city Romakapura, which plays a special part in astronomical 
literature (see above) should not be understood to mean Romo itself, 
but Alexandria, or perhaps, Byzantium. 

The city Rauma mentioned in the Yishnu-purana (Wilson-Hallj 
1, 130) must be understood in the same way. A Romaka-siddhauia 
appears to have been one of the earlier works used by the astronomer 
Yaraha Mihira, who lived between A. D. 504 and 687. 

The well-known part which Yavana women play in the dramas of 
Kdliddsa (who is supposed to have dourishod in the middle of the sixth 
century A. D.) as personal attendants of the king may bo in some degree 
explained by the trade in “ good-looking girls for concubinage/* which, 
according to the author of the Periplus, was carried on between 
Alexandria and India. Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription 
\^Fleetf Corpus Inscr. Ill, p. 14, Y. A. 8 ] mentions the delivery of maidens 
as tribute by the Slassanian king of Persia, who is there called the 
Shahanushdhi. The superior culture and etliication of those foreign 
girls may be the explanation of the introduction of certain peculiarities 
in the attributes of tlie Indian god of love, K»madeva. The chief of 
these is the dolphin (mahara) banner which he carries, like the Greek 
Eros. He is also sometimes described as the son of the goddess of 
beauty, who, like Aphrodite, rises foam-born from the waters. But 
this latter myth may be of primitive Indo- Germanic origin, and refer 
to the dawn. Sometimes he is represented as the consort of the god- 
dess of desire. The ancient image of Aphrodite, accompanied by Eros 
and the dolphin may bo dimly made out in a relief on the temple of 
BhuvanAsvara in Orissa, which seems to date from the seventh century 
of our era ; but the form is very degraded in execution. 

It is very difficult to understand how the Kiipnara, or monkeys in 
the guise of men and women, can have been turned into * heavenly choris- 
ters,’ for even Indian taste can hardly regard the screeching of monkeys 
as melodious. Perhaps Ifhe Kivvpa used by the Greek maidens at the 
courts of the Indian princes may at the bottom of the conception. 

[Kivvpa was a ten-stringed instrument, and Kiwpoi and cognate 
words mean ‘ wailing.’ The conjecture seems to me a very far-{etched 
one. F.A, flf.] 

Another bold conjecture would explain the amended reading * Khe- 
ran ’in the Pi^iniyA Siksha, when it *is explained to mean the form of 
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greeting used hj the vromen of Sur4sh{ra, to be the Greek This 

conjecture is supported by the facts that Greek influence lasted late in 
Surashtra, and that in Byzantine inscriptions written as x^ev, 

is used as a salutation fodciula instead of the imperative xuv*- 

With reference to the political position of the Greeks in India the 
direct trnnsfer into Sanskrit and Pali of the words avpiyi and 
in the forms snrungd (underground passage ; mine), and Ichalina (= bridle, 
rein, especially tlie bit of a horse’s bridle) is of interest. 

Merely for the sake of completeness some words may be noticed 
which occur only in dictionaries. Examples of these are yavanapriyay 
* pepper,* yavaneshfay ‘ tin,’ ydvana, ‘ incense.’ But in these cases the 
term Yavana may refer, not to the Greeks, but to other foreign nations 
who succeeded them. 

Many articles of commerce have Indian names identical with the 
European, e. g,, kastira, Kao-o-tVepos j hastiiri, Kacrriopciov ; marakatay 
orfJidpayBos ; irmgfarcra, zingiber ; and others. 

But in these cases it is uncertain whether India was the borrower 
or the lender, and in a large number of instances there is no doubt as to 
the Indian origin. Examples ai e -oTraXos, upala ; /3>}puX\os, veluriya {vai- 
durya^ vaidnnja) ; Kapv6<l>v\\oVy katukaphala ; Kivvdfiapiy khinnavdriy eto, 

[The Professor then devotes a few words to the Grseco- Buddhist 
sculptures and the origin of coinage in India, but his general observa- 
tions are only of a cursory nature, and need not be translated. I have 
already ti*anslated his note on the words dramma and dindra. He 
refers to the essay of Stephani, {Ninihxis und Stnihlenkranz ; in the 
Memoires de* V Acaddniie dr hit. Potefsborirg, 6 ser, t. JAT) as establishing 
the probability that the rise of the nimbus in art, which Spence Hardy 
regarded as of eastern origin, is more probably an importation from 
the West. On this question Mr. Scuart has no doubt at all, and boldly 
says {page 38) that the classical origin of the nimbus is certain. It is 
quite possible that a close examination of tlio Buddhist sculptures of jfee 
Gandhdra school with refcreiico to the use of the nimbus may help 
to settle their date. V. A. N.] 

According to Hal6vy, wlio has recently republished his views, the 
Indian alphabet itself, as it is first met with in the time of Piyadasi 
(AiSoka), is derived from the Greek. But this theory appears to deserve 
little credit, and it is much more prq))able that the importation of the 
Semitic writing into both l .nlia ami Greece occuiredat the one period, 
and th^t the great resembh'.iice between several of the most important 
characters is thus to be explained, in any case, the further inference 
impugning the antiquity of Indian literature, which Hal4vy draws from 
his theory, completely fails, because the oral transmission of ancient 
' texts undoubtedly reaches back to very early times. ^ 
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Ae fact 18 of interest that the Greek names of the colour * black* 
> 1 ^ 1 ^, and of thereod-pen, KaXafjm^ both found admission into Sanskrit 
untler the forms respectively of meld and halama. Meld occurs in the 
romance of the Vdsavadattd which seems to bo related to a Milesian tale 
(see poet). The observation as to kalct'tna applies only to tl\p word when 
used in the sense of ‘ pen/ and not to the form of the word itself, (see 
Hdla (1881) Vorw., p. XVII, Monafshericht, 1871, p. 623). 

It appears almost certain further that the Sanskrit word pmtaha^ 

' book,’ should be regarded as an inversion of a possible Greek form 

W^lKOV 

[It is certain that piistalm was introduced into- Sanskrit at a com- 
paratively late date. It occurs in the Pancliatantra. The form ttv^ikov 
is not known to occur, but irv^Lov is used in Ai*istopIianes, Frag. 671, in 
tho sense of a tablet for writing on. Liddoli and Scott quote the same 
passage as a reference for tho form TrvleStor, which seems to bo a various 
reading. F. A. /S\] 

Wo thus arrive at tlio most important matter in which Greek in- 
duence on India is demonstrahlo, namely Poetry, Soionco, etc. We have 
already seen that in the epics the Greek priiicos are brought into direct 
relations with the actors in the iiarmtivo. Great analogies and coinci- 
dences certainly exist between the Mahabharata, and, still more, between 
the Ramayana and the Iliad and Odyssey. The rhetorician Dio Chrysos- 
tom (who lived in tho time of Trajan A. D. 98-117) refers to these 
peculiarities of the Mahabhai’ata when he ascribes to the Indians a 
knowledge of the poems of Homor as transferred to their own language 
and dialect. This passage was formerly interpreted as indicating merely 
the existence of tho Mahabhdrata in tho time of Dio Chrysostom, but, 
in the light of facts recently brought to light, the hypothesis that tho 
author of tho so-called ‘ battle-section ’ of tho Mahabharata actually 
made use of the Homeric legend, cannot well bo absolutely rejected. 

♦The Rdma legend in its Badiliist dress differs greatly from that 
presented by Vdlmiki, and there seems to be no doubt that tho Onddhist 
version is of higher antiquity. It is thus quite possible that Valmiki 
may have used the Homeric legend for his arrangement of the story 
(aee Weher, Abhandlung ** iiber das Jidnidya^a ” 1870.) 

The patriotism of th® Hindus is grievously wounded by this theory, 
but no one wishes to argue thai^the Edm^yapa is copied from Homer. 
There is, however, no reason to reject as a prion* impossible the theory 
that it has been influenced by Homor. It daily becomes more olo^v that 
elements of Homeric i^^h, e. g, Lcukothea.and the Trojan horse, have 
entered into Buddhist historical legends. But, when tho mutual ex- 
ohangb of l^endary epic materials is donsidered, it is rarely possible 
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in such discussions to obtain a result of objective certainty. Conviction 
may be attained, demonstration is impossible. 

So far as coincidences of this sort are not to be ascribed to a pulrely 
spontaneous, natural origin and development in both places, two farther 
possibilities must be kept in view. The first is that the coincidences in 
question need not necessarily be ascribed to borrowing from either side, 
but may be derived from primitive nature myths of early Indo-Qermanic 
times. The second is that, granted borrowing in historical times, the 
Grecian legend may not have been of Greek origin, but may £ave first 
come from the East, and travelled back again to India. 

What has been said above of epic myths holds good for the forms 
and materials of fairy tales and stories of enchantment, for folklore in short. 
Indian literature, thanks to the activity of the Buddhists, and, in later 
times, of their rivals the Jains, is specially rich in compositions of this 
class. Some of these, in their existing shape, date from tolerably recent 
times, but it is plain that they rest on old traditions and lost works, 
which were partly composed, not in Sanskrit, but in popular dialects. 

The older works of this kind are generally associated with the 
name of S'atavdhana ; the more recent with that of Vikramdditya. 

Both of these kings are alike connected by tradition with the con- 
quests of foreign rulers, especially the S'akas, or Indo- Scythians, and 
are themselves represented with features of foreign origin. 

In yet another branch of literature a similar great agreement be- 
tween Greece and India is apparent, that is to say, in what may be 
called the iBsopian Fable. 

India has for some time past been considered the parent country of 
fables. With regard to the transfer of collections of Indian fables to 
tho West since the sixth century A. D the statement holds good, especi- 
ally for many beast stories, which, so to say, have been pressed into the 
soi'vice of politics, to serve as a mirror for princes. Accordingly, in this 
department, and for the period named, we must add to the thre^^r 
rather four, possibilities to be weighed in estimating the value of coin- 
cidences between India and tho West, yet a fifth.* 

But, as TOgards older times, we must absolutely give up the notion 
that India is the parent country of tho JSsopian fable. On the con- 
trary, tho Greek form of tho fable (putting aside the question of its 

* The five possibilities ivfoired to sfom to be (1) Borrowing by India from 
Greece, (2) Spontaneous, nr.j,Tiral, independent development in both oountries (2) 
Dorivatibn from primitive ^ndo-Germanic (Aryan) nature myths, (4) Borrowiilg by 
Greece from India, and re-importation into India froth Greece, (6) Transto of 
political apolognes from India to Europe in sixth century A. D. and later. [F, A. 8.^ 
Ibxkt nee pout, ’ ' * . 
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possible independent origin) gives, when compared with the Indian, a 
more distinct impression of simplicity and onginality. 

The beasts who take special parts in the beast stories either do not 
belong distinctively to the Indian fauna, or do not exhibit the charac- 
teristics which the Hindus attribute to them. 

There is reason to suppose that two words borrowed from Greek 
fables occur in Sanskrit, viz., lopdka, ‘ jackal,* from aXiainfi, (the old 
Indian form being lop&sa) ; and hramelaha, * camel,* from KaprjKo^ ; both 
forms being based on a meaning obtained by popular etymology. Lassen 
is inclined to seek a Semitic origin for hramelaJea, but the termination 
ela is decisive against this supposition. 

[The word is, however, said to occur in all Semitic languages. 
Prof. Weber's position is hardly intelligible without farther oxplansr 
tion. He refers to his Ind. Stud. 3, 836, Monatsbor. d. Berl. Akad. 1871, 
p. 619. V. A. S.] 

In this case also the Buddhists have been tho chief carriers of 
Western materials to India, especially in their Jataka stories. 

So far we have dealt with essentially popular materials, and with 
appropriations made, so to speak, by word of mouth. 

There is, however, an artistic form of Greek literature, tho Greek 
romance, which appears to have found direct entrance into India. 

Peterson, in his preface to his edition of Bana’s Kadambari (1883, 
p. 101) compares the stylo of the author directly with that of the 
Alexandrian, Achilles Tatius (A. D. 450). 

I have already in my remarks on that work (JD. L. Zeitung, 1884, 
p. 120) pointed out that it was very natural that the “ good looking 
girls,” the Yavana maidens, at the courts of the Indian kings should 
have formed a means of communication for Milesian love stories. 
Material resemblanpes, moreover, exist between the Vasavadatta of 
Sn^^andhu, a predecessor of Bana, and a tale of Athenedus (13, 3«5), 
(Jlor. circa A. D. 230) and both Indian authors describe tho bringing to 
life of a stone statue by an embrace, so as to recall tho story of Pygma- 
lion. 

In this connection the fact is of special interest that in one of the 
tirades in the bombastic style usual in the Ya4avadatta the word ^ ink * 
is expressed by meU, i. e.* piXav The passage (Vdsav. p. 239) is to the 
following effect : — “ Though the heaven became the page, the sea the 
ink-bottle (m^^nanda), and the writer a Brahman, yet could he not 
describe in many thousand ages the agonies of^ love which she has suf- 
fered on his account.*’ The same conceit is still popular iu modem 
Greek love songs, and, according to Hall, is found also in the Qur&n. 
(18, 109). It probably goes back to the Milesian literature. 
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It appears to me proper, before I go fiirthOr, to itifert hete a brief 
review of what is fenown as to the coincidences between the sabjeots, of 
Greek and Indian tales. 

I shall not undertake iu individual cases to decide which of the 
five points of view is the true one, that is, to decide whether each story 
(1) developed naturally, (2) or is of Indo- Germanic, or (3) of Western, or 
(4; of Greek origin, or (5) was conveyed from India to the West. At 
present such a determination is for the most part impracticable. But 
I can at least arrange the whole generally in a certain chronological 
order. 

[Prof. Weber then proceeds to give, with references in each case, 
a long catalogue of myths relating to the sun- bird, Garuda, Cinderella, 
the wishing-cow, etc., which are all descended from primitive, Indo- 
Germanic, Vedic times. Ho classes in the same category the stories of 
enchanted princes, castles, etc., etc., in which German folk-lore is so 
rich. Some of these myths may have arisen in India, and the Greeks 
and Romans knew a good many of these things on their own account. 
An extensive and rich field of investigation here lies open. I may note 
that the Indian Antiquary for several years past has published numerous 
stories of Indian folk-lore, which are not here referred to by Prof. 
Weber. 

Ho then gives a similar list of myths which have travelled from the 
West to India, such as the treasure-chamber of Rhampsinitus, the Rape 
of Ganymede, the Sibylline books, Orpheus and Eurydice, etc., etc. 
Christian legends will be dealt with further on. Ho then proceeds to 
discuss the origin of the Indian drama. He holds that the germ of the 
Indian drama is to bo found iu indigenous religious festivals, resembling 
the German Passion plays, and that this opinion is strongly confirmed 
by passages iu the Mahfibhdshya {see Ind. Stud. 13, 490 seqg.). But the 
beginnings of dramatic art thus indicated are of a simple and grotesque 
kind, separated by a very wide interval from the finished work of Kdli- 
ddsa. The scope for Greek influence 'was found in this interval. He 
then briefly notices with approval the treatises of Brandes and Windisch, 
which I have discussed in my former essay. 

He next takes up the subject of astronomy, his'remarks on which 
I shall translate at greater length. V. A. S.] ^ 

So far as the sciences jire conoe 2 »ned, astronomy is above all that in 
which Greek influence is plainly and clearly visible. TfaHl^Indian aetro- 
nomerq themselves O’ipres.sly describe the Yavanas as being their 
teachers. Among the five ancient Siddhantas which the astronomer 
Vardhamihira (A. D. 604-87) has specially made use of there are two, 
the Puliiia and Romaka Siddhantas, which prove this by their very 
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names. The Aie Pali^ must be understood as equivalent to Paulua 
Alexandrinus. 

I have already mentioned {ante^ p. that the extant Sdrya 

Stddh&nta represents Asura Maya of Romakapura as the first founder 
ei astronomy, and that I regard him as being the Greek astronomer 
Ptolemy. 1 have also identified Manetho, the author of the Apotoles- 
xnata, [not earlier than the 5th century A. D., according to Smith's 
Glassical Dictionary. V. A. ($?.], with Maiiittha, or Maniiidha. Others 
regard the name of the Yavana teacher (Yavaneivara) Asphuvi[d]- 
dhvaja (Sphujidhvaja) as a corruptio%of a Greek name Aphroiaioa or 
Speusippns. 

Whilst the oldest Indian astronomy, resting probably on a Baby- 
lonian basis, occupies itself with the moon and its mansions (naJeshatra) ; 
the succeeding phase, under Greek iniluence, concerns itself chiefly with 
the planets and the sun, that is to say, the zodiac. 

The direct consequence of this is the conversion of the Krittika 
series of the nakshatras, hitherto current, and corresponding to a Taurus 
zodiac^ into the Asvini series, corresponding to tho Aries zodiac. More- 
over, not only have tho names of the planets and zodiacal signs passed 
by direct transcription into Sanskrit, and remained to some extent in 
use till the latest times (eg. dra = and heli = ^Xtos), but numerous 

teobnioal terms also have been incorporated into tho language. Some 
of those have been worked into the poetic vocabulary, for example, 
jdmitra (= Siu/xcrpov) ocenrs in Kdlidasa's Kutndrasambhava. [The 
correct form is Sta/x€Tpos, not Sidfierpov V. A. iS^.] 

According to H. Jacobi, the allusions to ancient astrological notions, 
such as occur in Kaliddsa, are chiefly based on the works of Firmiens 
Maternus (A. D. 336-354). [The work of Pirmicus Maternus is known 
under the title, * Matheseos Libri VIII,' and is described as being a 
formal introduction to judicial astrology. V. A, <S.]. 

With regard to arithmetic and algebra, in which the Indians are 
well-known to have accomplished much, Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, 2, 
401, 446) was inclined to accept the fact of Greek influence, especially 
that of Diophantus. 

On the contrary, Dr. Hoernle, in the preface to his excellent dis- 
sertation on an ancient sCiithmetical text, composed in the Gdthd dialect, 
and seemingly of Buddhist origin, decides for “the entirely native 
origin " of Indian arithmetic. The text in question is supposed to date 
from the third or fourth century A. D., but the extant manuscript does 
not . seem to be older than the eighth or tenth centuiy. [Compare 
Major Temple’s exposition of Burmese arithmetic in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX (1891), p. 63. The Burmese system is said to be much the 
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same as that need bj astrologers in India, and certainly^oes not seem 
to shov 7 the slightest trace of the inflaenoe of western science. 
V. A, Woepcke (MSm, aur la propagation dea chiffrea Indienea^ Pdria^ 
1863) supposes that there is an agreement between the so-called Are- 
iiarius of Archimedes (B. 0. 287-212) and the problem concerning the 
atomic contents of a yojana set at the wedding examination of Buddha. 
If the alleged coincidence be accepted as established, it would be simpler 
to believe that the Buddhist statement, the age of which is in no way 
established, rests on borrowing, then to hold with Woepcke that the 
problem was borrowed from India. It is even possible that both the 
Greek and Indian forms of it are the results of Babylonian influence. 

Quite recently a Sanskrit version of the Elements of Euclid has 
come to light. In its existing form this work does not go back to a 
period earlier than the beginning of the last century. The information 
about it is, however, extremely vague. We do not know whether this 
work rests on an earlier one of ancient date, or whether it is to be 
referred to the beginning of the preceding, that is to say, the 17th 
century, as the result of modern European influence, possibly that of 
the Jesuit fathers at the court of the emperor Akbar (1556-1606). 

In any case the discovery is of interest, because the foreign material 
of the book has been completely melted down into an Indian shape, 
which fact offers an excellent parallel for similar precedents in older 
times. 

[This melting down into Indian forms is characteristic of almost 
all the Indian borrowings, and is the reason that the foreign origin of 
BO much of Indian civilization has been so tardily and unwilling re- 
cognized. 1 have already commented on the fact with reference to 
architecture, sculpture, coinage, and the drama. {See my previoua eaaay^ 
p. 189.) The only exception to the rule seems to be the sculpture of 
the Q&ndhara school, which is obviously western in character. F. A, 8,"] 

Notwithstanding these possible, or even very doubtful, examples of 
Greek influence, the Hindus have certainly gone their own way in the 
province of arithmetic, geometry, etc. The oldest, and rather curiously 
framed, rules upon permutations and combinations are naturally con- 
nected with metrical problems, such as ‘ How many variations based on 
the quantity of the syllables are possible in a foot of two, three, four, 
or more syllables * P Here no foreign influence can well be detected. 

Similarly the rules in che so-called S'ulvaadtra are derived from 
practical experiments on the methods of modifying the typical bird-* 
shape of the regulation 6re-aitar built of bricks. These experiments 
actually led to the discovery and solution of the theorem concerning 
the relation between the hypotenuse and the sides of a right-angled 
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triangle ascribefS by the Greeks to Pythagoras, and even to attempts at 
the quadrature of the circle. 

In connection with this subject, L. v. Schroder has ropntly. (in 
1884) maintained the proposition that this very theorem was^^rrowed 
along with other things by Pythagoras from India. 

But nothing is known concerning the date of the S^ulva4atra, which 
is itself only an appendix to one of the so-called STrautastltras of the 
Yajur Veda. Pythagoras is generally assumed to have flourished be- 
tween B. 0. 540-600, and this is rather an early period in which to 
suggest importation from India. 

It is in reality unnecessary in this case to adopt the hypothesis of 
borrowing at all, for it is quite possible that correct mathematical results 
may be attained independently in different places. The deflnite rules 
of the S'ulvasdtra were elaborated as the result of practical experience. 
It should further be observed that the S^ulvasutra has remained quite iso- 
lated in India, and has, according to all appearance, undergone no 
further development. We shall come later to the consideration of the 
supposed studies of Pythagoras in India. 

Indian medicine also appears not to have been uninfluenced by 
Greek. The tendency of early writers was to exaggerate the high 
antiquity of medical science in India. Haas has gone too far in the 
other direction in supposing the Susrnta to have been subject not only 
to Greek but to Muslim influence, though it is possible that some modern 
works of Indian medicine may have been affected by Muhammadan 
teaching. Rudolf Roth has shown in an interesting way the relation 
between the Asclepiad oath and the teaching of the Charaka concerning 
the duties of the physician. The identity of the doctrine of the three 
humours is obvious. Should further coincidences of the kind be estab- 
lished, chronology, at any rate, will oppose no obstacle to the deriva- 
tion of the Indian doctrines from Greek sources. 

So far as concerns philosophy, and religious ideas, which in India 
are hardly separable from it, the statements of the Greek authors leave 
no doubt that the Indian ascetics, yv/xvocro^icrrdt, vXofiioi made a deep 
impression on Alexander and his companions. The voluntary burning of 
Kalanos at Athens aroused a feeling of profound, but at the same time, 
compassionate astonishiffont. Nor is any doubt possible that the doc- 
trines of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists and Nco- Pythagoreans, especi- 
ally the doctrines of Philo of Alexandria, and the doctrine of the k 6 yo 9 
derived from him as given in St. John’s Gospel, bear Indian i^eaturos, 
or rather appear to have been impregnated witli Indian ideas. 

But to go back to still earlier times, and to derive the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis also from India appears to me, on the" 
contrary, to be doubtful. 
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L, V. Schroder, who has recently advocated this theory^ does not, 
indeed, go so far as one of his predecessors, who wished to ex^ain the 
name of JPythagoras as equivalent to Buddhagum, but even he ^ntains 
that the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls is derived 
fi*om India, that is to say, from Buddhism. In fact only the latter 
assumption need be made, for it would seem that before Buddha this 
doctrine had not gained acceptance in India, whilst with him it forms a 
corner stone for his preachings intended for the people, especially the 
Jataka legends. Now the still imperfectly ascertained date of Buddha 
corresponds at least approximately with the fixed date of Pythagoras, 
namely, B. 0. 640-500, or perhaps a little later. 

On mere a priori grounds it seems in a high degree unlikely that 
Buddha was the teacher, and Pythagoras the learner. Since direct 
relations between the two men are not to be thought of, but only in- 
direct ones by way of Egypt or Persia, we must, considering the diffi- 
culties of communication in those times, allow at least several decades, 
even if that be sufficient, for the establishment of such relations. More- 
over, the doctiino of transmigration of souls is in itself so agreeable to 
the human mind as a means of equalizing the injustices of life on earth, 
by reward or punishment of the actions of men, that it may bo regarded 
as an idea of natural growth. Of course, wo cannot affirm of it, as of 
the so-called Pythagorean theorem, that it gives an accurate result, but 
it may very well have arisen independently among various peoples, in 
various parts of the world, without obliging us to assume a mutual 
borrowing. 

When, however, wo find Socrates, in the Gorgiasy using the formula 
rd KoXd, <uif>cAi/uia, rySca (or, as it is rendered in Latin, * honestum, utile, 
dulce,’) to express the ideal of legislation and morality, this formula 
agrees so closely with the three Indian objects of living, dharma, artJia^ 
kamuy and has such an individual colouring, that it is at least difficult 
to suppose that the conception originated independently in both places. 

In India this triad does not appear in the most ancient period, but 
only in more recent times, so that in this case I do not hesitate to give, 
priority to Plato. 

The Brahmans of the Yedic period were not acquainted with the 
formula. The Buddhists and Jains lay special stress on it. They fre- 
quently use the words dharwa and apiha together in the senses respec- 
tively of Maw or precept,' and Mneauing, or signification of dharmaf 
which differ completely L’um the sense the same words have when used 
in combination with ti\u*thivd word kdma. This drcumstance indicates 
that the triad was formed in consequence of a foreign snggeetioiu 

Just as Greek stories have found their way into the J[^iaka legends 
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of Buddha, th^ Platouio ideas maj very ivell hare been transferred 
in a sin^lar way. 

Even the bridge by which they crossed may probably be r&ognized. 
For should not the dialogues between the Yavana king Milinda (Me* 
nander), and the Buddhist priest Nagasena, ns given in the * Milinda* 
panha,* be regarded as oonnected with the Platonic dialogues ? May 
we not even look upon them as an intentionnl Indian imitation ? Olden* 
berg suggests that reminiscences of meetings between Indian monks and 
Gtfeek rhetoricians are preserved in these dialogues. 

In the preceding case wo have to deal not so much with a doctrine 
belonging to the peculijir systems of Indian pliilosopliy as with a, so 
to speak, popular view. Nevertheless, oven for these systems the 
chances of literary history are very unfavourable to theii* priority as com* 
pared with those of the old Greek philosophy, inasmuch as the former, 
on tho whole, belong to a much later period than the latter. 

When, therefore, in any direction a special agreement between the 
old Greek and Indian philosophies is found to exist (such, for oxamplo, 
as may be the case with regard to tlie Indian atomic theory, developed 
later in a veiy peculiar fashion), and that agreement cannot be regarded 
as a spontaneous, independent, mental product of both peoples, we 
must always assume a borrowing from Greece. 

An example of the contrary may here be noted, though it is con- 
cerned with a popular conception rather than with a doctrine of syste- 
matic philosophy. In India, besides the above mentioned triad of the ob- 
jects of human life v/e find another of a purely ethical kind, namely, a 
classification of sins into those of thought, word, and deed, which testifies 
to a very high and pure popular moral consciousness. This triad occurs 
in the A vesta and Veda, ns well as with the Buddhists, and so dates 
from the Aryan period, during which the later Ii-aiiians and Indians still 
formed one nation. 

When, therefore, we find it in our Christian litanies from tho lime 
of Pope Damasus in tho middle of the fourth century down to Paul 
Gerhardt (“ with heart, mouth, and hands **) we must recognize an 
Indian, probably Buddhist, influence on the western form. Some points 
of connection with the .Protagoras of Plato, as well as with certain 
biblical expressions, may also be traced, but not enough to establish any 
systematic ethical doctrine, such as is expressed in the litanies. 

In this connection must be considered the question recently pro- 
pounded by Rudolf Seydel, Jul. Happel, and otfliers, as to how*far we 
may assume possible Buddbist influence on tho Christian legends, and 
even on the gospels themselves. 

It is obvious that, even if the supposed influence is established, the 
jr 
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teaching of Christ suffers no disparagement, and is in no wise touched 
as regards its peculiar meaning. ‘ 

The question whether parables, such as those of the pro^gal son, 
and the Samaritan woman at the fountain, which occur in nearly iden- 
tical forms in Buddhist literature are of Chnstian origin, or, conversely, 
the result of Buddhist influence on Christianity, still seems to me one 
that is altogether open. Especially, because 1 do not agree with those 
who attribute to the Buddhist texts concerned an antiquity so high as 
is generally supposed. 

But it is quite clear that Buddhism by means of its convents for 
monks and nuns, its legends of saints, its worship of relics, its towers, its 
bells, and, above all, through its rich ritual and hierarchical pomp, did 
exercise influence on the development of Christian worship and cere- 
monial. 

The influence of Indian Buddhism on the development of Gnosti- 
cism and Mainchteism is also established. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
likewise, might possibly be connected with the triad of the Avesta, — 
Ahuramazda, Zarathustra, and the congregation, — as well as with the 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Saipgha. 

It is, moreover, well-known that the two Catholic saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat simply owe their origin to a mistaken appropriation of a 
Buddhist legend. Finally, the rosary of the Catholic Church, is, accord- 
ing to all appearance, of Indian origin, and its very name seems to be 
due to an erroneous apprehension of the word japamdld^ the Sanskrit 
term for ‘ prayer-necklace.** 4,,^ 

But we must also look in the opposite direction, for nowhere does 
continual give and take more constantly occur than in these matters, 
which so profoundly concern the human spirit. 

When then, for example, it is said in the Kdthaka Upanishad 
(1, 2, 23) ; — “ This dtman (here the term practically is equivalent to 
• God *) is to bo apprehended not through instruction, nor insight, nor 
yet by much learning, but only by him whom He chooses that through 
him He may be known,’* the connection of this doctrine, the idea of 
which is otherwise foreign to India, with the doctrine of ‘ election by 
grace ’ in the Epistle to the Romans is so appai^nt that it seems to me 
that Christian influence must here be assumed. In my opinion the 
position of this text in literary histor^, as the work is now extant in 
the Atharva recension, is in no way inconsistent with this view. 

According to Oldonberg {Buddha, p, 66, (1890)), however, the 
E&thakopanishad should be regarded as prm-Buddhist, and, if thi^ be 

• Japd means China rose in Kiratirimiiya and STisuptla vadha (Senfey, Diet.) 

t?.A.S.3 
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true, the question must be decided in the converse wAy. For the doc- 
trine re|^rred to is not one of such natuiul growth as to justify the as- 
sumption that it arose independently in India as well as in Galilee. 

As to the Bhagavadgita it is certain that it sliows the influence of 
Christian teaching, though Lorimor goes much too far in maintaining 
this proposition. 

Wilson long ago traced back to a Christian basis the whole doctrine 
of hhakti, the unconditional, belioving devotion to the Lord, that is to 
the sectarian god with whom the work is concerned. 

The frequent designation of the teacher under the traditional epi- 
thet of white, orof a name in which ireta forms a part, seems to refer 

to white men, Christian missionaries. 

The full information given in the Mah^bharata (12, 12771, seqq.) 
about the travels of the Indian wise men (Ekata, Dwita, Trita, and 
especially, Ndrada) over the sea, as far as S'votadwipn, the ‘ Island of the 
(svetd) white men,’ in order to learn there the doctrine of the One God, 
is intelligible only when understood to refer to the journey ings of pious 
Indians to Alexandria, and the knowledge of Cliristianity which they 
there acquired. 

The knowledge of the name of Christ, the son of the divine Virgin, 
obtained in this way, and further diffused by Christian missionaries and 
the residence of natives of India in Chi'istian countries, aud by the 
partially divine honour paid to him by his followers could not fail to 
remind the Indians of the semi-divine Krishna, son of Devaki, whose 
same seems to mean divine. 

Thus it has come to pass that many Christian incidents and legends, 
especially those of Christ’s birth among the shepherds, the stable, 
the manger as his place of birth, the taxing by Cmsar Augustus, the 
massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, and others of the sort, are 
repeated in the Indian legends of Krishna. 

The ordinary legends state that the child Krishna, in order to save 
him from hostile machinations, was removed on the night of his birth 
from the lying-in-room by his father and made over to his foster- 
parents, the shepherd couple, Nanda and YaiSoda. But certain detailed 
rules concerning the festival of Krishna’s nativity exist, and are found 
in texts of quite modem date, wl^ich narrate the incidents in a different 
way, tha- clearly betrays a foreign origin. According to this version, 
Devaki, the child’s mother, stays quietly lying in the manger, nursing the 
infant, while numerous groups of shepherds, atigels, and others stand 
around blessing 9.nd praising. Even the dx and ass are not wanting. The 
star, whidl^ stands ati^ in the sky, and* fixes the date for the festival, 
is or Aldebaxan. 
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Concerning the early existence of Christian congregations in Indi£ 
supposed to have been established by the Apostle Thomas, no d$^ttbt can 
be entertained. According to the testimony of Nilos Doxopatiios, tfrho 
lived in the twelfth century, the Patriarch of Antioch, even at that late 
date, sent a KaOoXiKo^j or deacon, to *Fu)fioyvpi, or Ramagiri, in India. ' 
In the sixteenth century the Portuguese found the Christians of the 
Church of St. Thomas in Malabar using Syrian books and Arian forms 
of worship. They gave themselves a great deal of trouble to convert 
these heretics. A certain image of Devaki, nursing the infant Krishna, 
which recalls the representations of the Madonna Lactans, may be ex- 
plained as a result of the delicate diplomatic skill of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries fit tlio court of Akbar the Great, but it is possible that its 
origin should i*athor bo traced back io an ancient Byzantine motive. 

In conclusion, an early reference to Christian missions, in connec- 
tion, not with the worship of Krishna, but with that of Bdma, whoso 
mild form is much more appropriate for the purpose, must be brought 
forward. I allude to the legend of S^ambuka, the pious S^ddra-, which 
is used by Kalidasa in the Raghuvan^a (XV, 50), and by Bhavablidti in 
the Uttara Ramacharita. {Act II, Wilii07i, Hindu Theatre, Vol, I^ 
p. 319). 

In the Raghuvansa version S'ambnka simply meets his death at the 
hands of Rarna as a penalty for having applied himself to ascetic 
practices in order to attain the rank of a god {surapadain), although as 
a Siddra, he was not entitled to do so. He was therefore regarded as a 
disturber of the public peace, and is stated to have failed in attaining 
his object {gatim 7ia prdpa). 

In Bhavabhdti’s work, on the contrary, the victim actually appears 
on the scene as the man-god, in divine form, and gives thanks to Rdma 
for having been aided by his coming to attain death, and thereV / divine 
rank and blessedness. 

K. M. Baiierjea, in the preface to his edition of the JSfarada- 
Panoha-ratra, has recognized, and probably with justice, in this legend' 
an allusion to tho settlement of Christian missionaries on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. It is possible that in the form of the legend 
as given by Bhavabhiiti a faint refei’once to Simoon of St. Luke’s Gospel 
(II, 25, 29) may dimly be discerned, ljut, if this be so, Simeon has been' 
terribly disfigured by his ludiau disguise. 

Last of. all, it Miiould be observed that when a modern tex^ the, 
STnkraniti, in eiiumoratin)> the 32 Indian sciences, gives the last place 
to the Ydvanafti matam, which is explained as meaning ‘ the doctrine of i 
the unity of God,’ the reference is more probably Jp the KorJl' than to. 
the New Testament. G, Oppert, however, the editor of . this , work,' 
oonsidera it to be very old. 
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The Dindjpur Oopper-Plaie Inscription of MaMpdla. — By Processor 
P, Kielhobn, 0. 1. B. ; Gottingen. 

Some time in 1886 the Society before which 1 havo. the honour to 
lay this short paper received from Mr. Giridhari Basu, Deputy Inspector 
of Schools at Diuajpur, several rubbings of a newly discovered copper- 
plate inscription. They wore submitted to the late Dr. Bajendralala 
Mitra, who pronounced the find an important one, but was prevented by 
the state of his eyes from attempting a decipherment. About six months 
ago the same rubbings were sent by Dr. Hoemlo to myself, with an in- 
vitation, if possible, to edit the inscription for the Society. In now com- 
plying with Dr. Hocrnle’s request, I may well say that this new Dindjpur 
coppor-plato is indeed of great value, because, together with the Society’s 
Amgachhi plate of which I owe an excollout impression to Mr. Fleet, it 
settles beyond dispute the lino of suecessiou of the so-called Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, from NargLyanapdla down to Vigrahapala III. The now plate, 
it is true, in its historical portion contains nothing which is not in the 
Amgachhi plate ; but it enables ns to read what before in that plate was 
illegible, just as the Amgachhi plate supplies much of what would otlior- 
wiso bo doubtful or illegible in the Dinajpur plate. And having care- 
fully compared both plates, I may state with confidence that, beginning 
from N^rayanapala, the line of Pala kings was as follows : — 

(1.) Karayanapala. 

(2.) His son Bajya'pala. 

(3.) His son Gopala II. 

(4.) His son Vigrahapala II. 

(5.) His son Mahipala. 

(6.) His sou Nayapala. 

(7.) His son VigrahapS,la III. 

Of these, Narayanapala is the donor in the Society’s Bhagalpur 
plate, Mahipala the donor in this new Dinajpur plate, and Vigrahapala 
III. the donor in the Amgachhi plate. 

Like the two other plates, the new Dinajpur plate is a single one, 
measuring about 1' broad by 1' 2|" high. It is surmounted by a highly 
wrought ornament, fixed*on the upper part and advanced some distance 
on the plate, and apparently containing, within a circle, about 2|’' in 
diameter, the word S'ri-Mahipdladevasya. The plate is inscribed on both 
sides, the front containing 34, and the back 28 lines of writing. On the 
front down to line 13, and on the whole of the back the writing is 
generally well preserved ; but the middle of the front all the way down 
below line IS has suffered much from corrosion, so that many dksharas 
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have become mora or less illegible. Besides, two ahsharas are entirely 
gone afc the lower proper right comer, where the plate is damaged. The 
engraving apparently is deep and carefully executed ; it was done by the 
artisan Maludhara, an emigrant from the village of Posali (line 62), the 
father of the arti.san Sasideva who engraved the Amgdchhi plate. The 
size of the letters is about The characters are the kind of Nagari 

which about the 10th and 11th centuries appears to have been current 
in the eastern part of northern India, and one peculiar feature of which 
is, that r, preceding another consonant, is ordinarily denoted, not by the 
superscript sign, but by a short line, sideways attached to the upper 
right side of the following consonant. Essentially the same alphabet is 
employed in the Mungir copper- plate of Devapdla, in the Dud41 pillar 
inscription of whicli I owe an impression to Dr. Burgess, and in some of 
the Gaya inscriptions. Tho language of our inscription is Sanskrit. 
Lines 1-21}, ivith tho exception of the introductory om svasti, and lines 
541-62 aro in verse ; tho rest is in prose. As regards orthography, 6 is 
throughout denoted by tho sign for i?, and tho dental sibilant is occa- 
sionally employed instead of tho palatal, and the palatal instead of both 
the dental and tho lingual sibilants. 

Tho inscription is one of tho devout follower of Sugata (Buddha), 
tho Paraine^vara Paramahhatidraha Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahipdladeva, tho 
successor of tho Mahdrdjddhirdja Vigrahapdladeva (1. 30). From his 
residcnco at Vi[la]sapura ^ (1. 29), Mahipaladova informs the officials 
and people concerned that, to increase his parents* and his own merit 
and fame and to please tho holy Buddha (1. 46), after bathing in the 
Ganges at tho time of a Visliuvasamkrdnti^ (11. 49 and 50), he has given 
the village of Kuratapallika (exclusive of tho part called Chdtapallikd) , 
—a village in the Golcalika mai^dala of the Kotivarsha vishaya of the 
Pujtjidravardhana ^ (11. 30 and 31), — to a learned Brahman, the 

hha^fapiitra Krishnadityasarman, a sou of the hliattajputra Madhusudana 
and son’s son of tho hhatfaputra Rishike^, * of the Parasara gotra and 
with the pravara S'akti, Vasishtha and Parasara, an inhabitant of the 
village of Chavati, to where ho or his ancestors had migrated from the 
village of Hastipada (11, 47-49). '' Tho king moreover appeals to his 

1 The second aJeshara of this name is indistinct^in the rubbings.— A different 
place is mentioned in tho A'w-aohhi plato j l^at it is not Mudgagiri. 

« <. 0 ., either the Mesl.^i- or the Tuld-saipkrdnti. 

8 The Kotivarsha vishaya and Puntjiravardhana hkuhti ore mentioned similarly 
in the Amg&chhf plate. 

t So tho name is given in the plato. The correct spelling would bo Hiisbikeia. 
The plato also mentions tho Veda and 4dkM of the donee, but tho words for both 
are illegible; 
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successors to respect this grant, and commands the villagers to make 
over to the donee all due taxes and shares of the produce (11. 50-53), 

The wording of the prose passage (11, 24-53) of which the preceding -;! 
is ail abstract agrees most closely with the phraseology of the Bh4gal<- ^ 
pur plate.^ The royal residence of Vi[la]sapara and Mahipa Iadova 
himself arc described exactly as Mudgagiri and Ndrayapapaladova are in 
the other plate. And the long line of officials enumerated, the quali- 
fications of the village granted and the exhortation to future rulers, etc. 
are almost identical in both plates. A difference which may be pointed 
out is that, while in the present inscription, just as in the A'mgdchhi 
plate, the donation is made to plcaso the holy Buddha, in the Bhagaljiur 
plate Nardyanapala, though also described as a devout follower of 
Sugata, professes to please the holy S^iva and actually makes his gift 
in favour of that deity. 

As is the case in the other inscriptions, this gi’ant was dated (in 
line 53) in regnal years ; but the figures for the year and day and the 
name of the month are illegible in the rubbings. The date is followed 
(in lines 54-Gl) by seven of the usual benedict! vo and imprecatory verses 
of which five occur also in the Bhagalpuv plate, while all are given, in 
the same order, in the Amgdchhi plate. And those again are (in lino Gl) 
followed by another verse which records that the dufaJea for this gi*ant 
was the minister Bhatfa Vdmana. The inscription closes with a verso 
containing the name of the engraver which has been already mentioned 
above. 

I have reserved for the end my account of the introductory 
poetical part of the inscription (lines 1-24 j), which gives the gcnejilogy 
of the Pdla princes from Gopdladeva I. to the ruling prince Iklahipdla- 
deva. It consists of twelve verses.® Verses 1-5 are identical with tlio 
verses 1, 2, 4, 5 and 7, and the sixth verso is a slightly altered version of 
verse 10, of the Bhdgalpur plate. And the genealogy furnished by thoso 
six verses undoubtedly is, as Dr. Bdjendralala Mitra and Dr. Hultzsch 
have put it : — 

1. Gopala. 

* — 

2. ^Dharmapala. V akpdla, 

3.^ Devapdla. J ayapdla. 

4. Vigrahapdla. 

5^ Nardyanapala. • 

( See Br. Hultzsch’s edition in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XV, p. 304 . * 

® All the verses occur in the Axng4chhi plate. 
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1 am aware as regards Devap&la, this statement of the relation* 
ship of the earlier Pala princes does not agree with the account of tfi& 
Mangir copper-plate? which makes that prince (not the nepliew, bat) 
the son of Dbarmapala and his quean, a Basbtmkdta princess ; but I see 
no way of reconciling the difference. Considering that the Mungir 
grant was issued by Dovapdla himself, it is more than probable that 
what is stated in it is correct, and that the other inscriptions in this 
particular are wrong. 

Having brought down the genealogy to Ndrayanapala, our inscrip- 
tion proceeds as follows : — 

{Verse!,) * His (i, e., Nardyana’s) son was the protector of the 
middle world, the illustrious Edjyapdla, whoso fame is proclaimed by 
water-tanks as deep as the sea and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountains. 

(8.) As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so 
sprang from that king of tho east a son, bom from his fortunate queen,® 
a daughter of the high {tunga) high-crested (uthihga-mauUp moon of 
tho llashtvakdta family, — tho illustrious Gopaladova, who long was the 
solo lord of tho earth, gaily clad by the four oceans which are lustrous 
with many precious stones. 

(9.) Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the fortune 
of regal power, — energy, good counsel and majesty, — worshipped as her 
lord, dear and attached to him, and serving tho earth like a fellow wife. 

(10.) From him sprang in tho course of time, augmenting the in- 
numemble blessings of liis parent, Vigrahapdladova, who, dear to all, 
stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, alleviated like the 
moon^® the distress of tho world. 

(11.) When tho huge elephants of his army had drunk pure 
water in tho water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed about at 
will in the sandal forests at the foot of tho Malaya range, they like 
clouds took possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain, cooling the 
trees with showers of drizzling rain.U 

? See the lithograph in the Aijiatic Hesearch-es^ vol. I, p. 123, plate I, line 14. 

8 Or Bhdgyadevi may bo the proper name of the qnoen, 

® Undoubtedly the writer, by the words tu^aayottif^bgamauleljif means to sug- 
gest the name of tho RashtrakOfa king spoken of j^or he may even have used Fwnga 
os a proper name, for I nudersti^d tho prince referred to to be tho. 

Bdslitrakdta Jagattnhga II.. who must have ruled in the beginning of the lOtb cen- 
tury A. D.-— See Fleet’s f'h’nastiea of the Kanarese DistrictSy p. 36 $ and Bhandarkar’s 
Early Hxitory of the Dckhan, p. d3. 

1*1 The epithets of the king m,ay, of course, in different senses be applied also to 
the moon. * 

11 Fis., the water disoharged from the elephant’s tranks. 
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# 

(12.) From him has sprung the protector of the earth, the illus- 
tHous Mahip&ladora. In the pride of his arm having slain in battle all 
opponents, and having obtained his fsther’s kingdom which had been 
snatched away by people having no claim to it, he has put down his 
lotus-foot on the heads of princes P 

Comment on these verses appears unnecessary. I will only say 
that exactly the same verses occur also in the Amgdchhi plate, with this 
difEerence only that verse 11 in that other plate is applied to Mahipala- 
deva’s grandson Vigrahapdladova III. For the Amgdchhi plate carries 
the genealogy two gonorations further than our Dinajpur plate, iu two 
verses which 1 would venture to read and translate thus : — 

era^ 'Rroizg] i 

* From him, (i. e., Mahipdladeva), in consequence of his religious 
merits, was born the fortunate prince Nayapdla. Renouncing the attach- 
ment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly 
fulfilling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects 
and the one home of affection, — he was like the sun which, when it 
rises above the eastern mountain, moves away from the night, touches 
with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, • 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and red. 

‘ From him is bom the illustrious prince vigrahapdladeva, full of ma- 
^ jesty. Eagerly gazed at l|y good men, always anxious to worship Smara's 
enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, a god of death for the clan 
of his enemies, and a supporter of Ihe four castes, he pleases the world 
with the abundance of his bright fame.’^’ 

/ • 

IS I am unable, in my translation, to do jnstice to this verso. Tigrahapdla, 
yellow (j^a}, red <ra&to}, green {hanta),^d black (]b(£2<i), and thus the substratum of 
fofir oolonrs {chdtwrvari 9 .ya)^ yet pleased the people by his white oolonr. 
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L. 1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


11 


12 


TEXT.** 

Ebont. 

ar^* 

w art [^>T«RTf3c5w?rofwR 

«rrT wN 5 «i?if«r ^- 

%?T*f ^ -SR* 

^ H?wnR[ I ^R^knrftxfT- 

Jzfm«BaraTna^Tg^vl it««- 

mannai T g »nt i ir« M^nr- 

f%i«Tt wre^ sg^arT* gt^?ri^^lf5n;aR>- 
%«in:?niTiT ^ws a “ctw 

t^nr'rftS^jrafT i5?f|- siarwrmr i 

^#rfWT 'snarfaim jjt 

5w^3*re50Tsu^4^^ B *^^«iTf^tria 

ft’? snar* i ^raar^iensiaTO- 


18 From the rnbbingB. • 

It This Bign of ^ is preceded by the akshara fif, which ia also put at the end of 
the first line, after 9ij(\. The aamo dhshafa f|f is also engraved in the upper 
right and left comers of the Bhagalpnr plate, and it appears to be similarly em- 
ployed in the Amg&ohbi plate. I am unable to explain its meaning. 

15 Metre, Sragdhara. 

M Eead^JufiRt -i 

17 Metre, S'irddloTikrijita ; and of the next verse. 

18 Metre, Vasantatilakd. 

19 Metre, Aryd. 
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18 I *®fip(nr[5>» f^^nrmnr 

H] 

14 a»ra* *rTtnraf w i «r« [lifit- 

A A 

16 I . 

if?r i **!r«i- 

?T»nft «TJa^5it Il- 
ls ^!Tt I 

[’t?i^]f^f'W'^g!f%^- 

19 fT»ni wins R tiT[i?RT]g5aKt i 

?3WlH«?R5f^rnflpi<?Rts ^- 

20 ujftfw iCt5r*i»^ a ^%]n 

w ^ncTEJn’jj^T* I f3PJi?]f!i%- 

21 nr «rstro^sr irifU^si errq« a *®[^^ 

snf^] ni^Trafflr «»V 

22 ^ «nssiT ^ [ i ] wwi 

sivirt] ai n ’»i > ^ c «> g w» in%*n|^> 

28 : sirwruwg; %»nii%«jrn a [^t- 

50 MetrOi S^ardtilayikn^i^a* 

51 This is the reading of the Amg&chhi plate also. Bead 

SS Metre, VaBaiitatilak&. ^ 

SS Metre, Sragdhar&. 

St Metre, Indravajrd. 

S5 Metre, Yasantatilakfi. / 

SS Metre, Mand&krinti. In the Amgiohhi plate this verse occurs in the des* 
oription of Yigrahapfiladeva 111. (lines 19 and ZO), 

S7 Metre, Mdlini. 
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a 


[No. 2, 


24 

25 

26 


WTO fip«r»i I q?wt sjfil 

I w wr- 



W^aw ($)wfw(fir)®^::w 5 fftfirHw- 

^ 1 iPa «ta a < 1 t i a 1 ti <> a a!»g TO TWWTawTWT [w ngt ] w wR 8 q(s^)- 

wwaaiw?[wwaw^WT^ I 


27 ?3'Ct^av3twa^:qfa*naz^i[aT[xr]%aw«Rrif^[^9^^^t?®ra^* 
^aftaf^awncT- 

28 wT^ \ tnc%ai?;%aTwwTaTaTtaw»5[>ajfN»3,aTOTa’^ 
aa^t I ta[wTv]w^«:waT- 

29 aifwa’^ta^awRaiTarcT^ i inia’^aa'^ awroarfaw^ftta- 
iiww^ainaigaiTa: aa- 

30 irara** aaaafi^> aaroaTf^ra: ^paaVna^a: grarot l 


31 afta% I jft«R^an*n5aT*ff! aTfiiwaar(af)[3{Tfa]fTOa?rat^- 
^Taatswxaf^agiaaafts- 

32 amcn% i w5[a+]aaT^aaTawn^ l amTaaro i airaisa i 
5 CTOraT<a i awTarfSafawfa- 

33 a I aTTwnnrfaa i aTra[fwj®® i I aarsrfa- 

an: i a^iarawia^a i aTiW^T- 

34 [aa]*® I aaifiaT^taTO i anror^qfta i ^xturt^ofMa i 
al^aftra i aifeCa] i [ai}^" ' 

•8 Here and below maxiy of tbc signs of pnnctaation, which it is nnnecessary to 
point ont separately, are p/iporflaons. 

>8 This appears to bo ongrayed, bat the Bhfigalpnr and Amgikshhi plates hare 
inipgXinvr instead.. 

fiO These aksharas are almost entirely broken away. 
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BACK. 

L.36 [fIrjiF » I I I UT- 

36 ifiinm I flstf nw I I er^r^- 

38 I f5irjfk^«^wTJrt»ffTr«j5?Tfit- 

39 I ^er^ftHR I JTWTJrfSW I 

40 ^f?T<<roTnir I fa[*ra»if?r i I [crft:]’it i 1 i 

I ww I fif^^ I I ’JTiC^ l] 

41 w I JTe I %sr^Tft55 [i] ^iT'nqrNt'Tsf^ffni 

srf«(3rtf^> sfT(3TT)^jnhi?:t^ i 

42 »fhwf|Ff3^(^)^>n%^is^?3TOtwswT5| I JTi*i*if<i i 

^ I ^^nf^^nfcT ’?r f^ftei- 

43 JT^ert i nws «a«t*iT8rJiraRnrt«t5i:^5T«fl- 

^«jrt I «T«w- 

44 I wsiwwsf: I I i I 

I 

45 »ra:u%’8f. I «tif^[f^5r?]-.*‘ i «»T«WJHT>Jr'it?:fw!sirf<cR3n*r- 

I ^fnf^jpqr- 

46 1 i wmPnitcTwn^ 

I HJiJRi g(5)5HfK- 

mr ^ 

47 I qKT«(9i)OThtTg i ufar i gftre i 
w[?:Tg n . . .*[’?v]«g(ii)^’gTftir I gm- 

48 . TOWTunfts^ I 5?tTn»griRiTgig:jna4f^fg%’® i TrfisrqgiinT- 
f^»n?n?r j grgfeiTwrgrgr^gT- 


81 The Bh&galpnr'and iCmgichhi plates have g|f %f %T Hg i^ > 
88 Bead 
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49 «r » I i 

[wirTfir]af«{sr)^ 

60 ^ I «irT*rt ’awT itwHW i 

61 »i I «i?rfirt5Ti I I 'n 

mKflt«ira»nn^ l 

62 i i iirw- 

ir’mirTM 

63 ^gf’i»3W3nft5T’rd^<0Tf^ywTg^^ i[f^ t ^BW^ . . . 
[»r?]f^ • 1“ wppr 'rrsr 

64 ii«Jifgit(nT)f%«i! I ^T 5a»if*Twn[T- 

l W W »lf5TOI^ w 

66 ?w vn^i I aflroiPTft: iw i 

fireref gp^inffl^ B 

66 gi[^]?r«if[^] ^5^TEq38»npij; I Tn:ff^»r(jnr)wT(^ 

I [q4-]fi^w- 

67 fjii whjffT I ^TgiTw ri ?n% »r:% i 
^ppninrBTrnt ^ «it itar 

68 1 « f^it(w)finfm finEf^i i 

69 til srrSuw i ^4r^(^)g^iTrflrt gtrt. gn5r 

UTO^ift I gW5H?- 

60 wn3(«5)fti5^ ftTO«gfq»Rj i sa^ntn^tg^- 

n{^W ^ ft 

W fbe. flgnros for the y vuv and day and the name of the month are entirely 
illegible in the mbbings. ** 

B4 Metre, S^loka (Annahtabh) i and of the next four rerees. 

M Metre, Srilinf. 

3« Metre, Foshpitlgrd. 
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ex irt I [firnihst^ ?]«nrftit i *»[f]* 

wrs I 

62 . . . ftw[^gni] i w w«r*rf wR#* 


Some of the Muhammadan Cot7is collected hy the A fyhdn Boundary Coin* 

mission fro^n an historical point of view. — By Major H. O. Ravebty. 

I beg to be allowed to offer a few i*emarka on tbe coins procured by 
the Afghan Boundary Comniiasion, described by Dr, A. V. Hoornlo, the 
Sapplementary No. IV' of 1889 of the Society’s Journal having just 
reached me. 

I do not pretend to a knowledge of numismatics, but of history ; my 
object hero is to clothe these dry bones with a short account of some of 
the chief events in the lives of those rulers in whoso names they were 
coined ; and even from this, brief as it is, we shall again have a proof 
that truth is often stranger than fiction, and we shall find that there is 
more connection between some of these rulers in their lives and mis- 
fortunes than might be expected. 

The coin, sei*ial number 41, which has been desci*ibcd as of ’Ala- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Takash,” belongs really to his father, who ascended 
the throne of Khwarazm in Rabi’-as-§ani, 669 H. (1173-74, A. D.), and 
died in the middle of Shawwal, 596 H. (1199 A. D.) ; for if the inscription 
be road, we shall find that it is *‘IJs-Sultan-ul-A’zam, ’Ala-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, ABtJ-L-MuzAPFAR, Taeish, bin Khwarazm Shah.* Ho obtained 
possession of Nishapur, the capital of Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar’s territory, 
mentioned farther on, in 569 H. (1173-74 A. D.). 

That it is a mistake to call this a coin of ’Ala-ud-Din Muljammad 
may be seen from the' foy owing coin 44, which bears this inscription,^ 
“ tJs-Sultdn-ul-A’zam, ’Jl[la-ud-Duny4 wa ud-Din, And-L-FAT?, Mui^Aiif- 
MAU, bin us-Sultan Takish.” Thei title, Abd-1-Muzaffai*, being that of 
Takigjb^ ^idn, and Abd-l-Fath, that of the son. The other title, ’Ala-nd- 

57 Metre, S^Ioka (Annshtubh). ^ * 

58 The ahsharas in. brackets are illegible here } but the word l<Br quite 

clear in the Amgdchhi plate. 

* See Tsbak&t-i-N^fin, pp. 239—244. 
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Danyd wa ad-Diu, was borne by both. iJefore the latter came to the 
throne ho was styled JKutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, but, on his accession, 
assumed that of 'Ald-ud-Din, the title homo by his father.* The insqrip- 
tions given on ail the other coins after No. 44 ; namely 49, 50, 71, 98, 
100, lUl, 103, 105, 100, and 109, altliougli not worded in the same 
mauiicr, all have Abu-1- Fath, and only one (No. 44) has Abd-d-Muzaffar.** 

Sultan Takisji Khan, “ the Khwarazin Shah,” as the Turk rulers of 
that territory were styled, was a very wise and sagacious Monarch of 
whoso witticisms many anecdotes arc related. He had a strong-minded 
wife, who, out of jealou.sy, on one occasion, sliut him into a hot bath ; 
and when some of the lords of his Court, who became aware of it, re- 
leased him, he was quite livid, and one of hi.s oyes was nearly .destroyed* 
Ho was disloyal to the Jvln^lifah, and this disloyalty was, subsequently, 
the cause of much misfortuuo to his son and successor, and his grandson, 
Salman Jalal-u(l-T)in, Mang-barni. lie was also hostile to the Shansabanl 
Tajzik riders of Chw*'* 

Sultan ^liihainmad, the iniwarazm Shah, son of Sultan Taki^ 
Khan, was that famous, but unfortunate, Saltan whose extensive empire 
was invaded by the Chir.giz or Great Khan and his Mughal hordes, an 
acconiiL of whose roign is given in the Tabukai-i-Naairi, pp. 253 -279. 
His sway extended over a great part of Asia, from the frontiers of China 
to the frontiers of the present Turkish empire, and from the Indus to 
tho Persian Sea.t He eanio to the throne in tlic iniddlo of 590 H. (1200 
A. D.). Ho reduced llirut on three different occasions, and, towards the 
close of his roign, ponotratod into Siberia, whore “ tlio light of twilight 
did not disappear to tho vision ; and, in tho direclioii of tho north, the 
glow seemed merely to incline from west to east, and the light of dawn 
a])poarcd, and tho day broke.” He died in groat misery and distress of 
mind and body in Shawwal, G17 H. (1220 A. D.). His son was the 
famous horo, Snlt/ui JiilaUud-Din, Mang-barni, tho IQjwarazm Shah, 
who, after keeping the l^higlials at bay with a handful of men, plunged 
into tho Indus on his chargor before tho Qhingiz IQiim and his sons, and 
tho whole Mugb»^l army, and crossed in safety notwithstanding the 
^volleys of arrows showered on him.J 

I 

* p. 253. 

t He likewise hold sway over the fiMct gaHod Raiu'aii, and sometimea known Ss 
the territory of tho Koh-i-Jud, that w. the conutiy east of tlio Indns, as far as the 
banks of tho Jihlam or Hihat, non a aa far as tho mountains of Kashmir, and south 
as far as, and includiug, the Koh i .hid or Sait Uaiigo. The Karldgh Turks in tho 
SuUan*8 service held it for b;.n. This tract now comprises what are termed tho 
“Hazara** and Rawal IMnd* districfs of tho Taiijab* 

% See THbaV4t-i-Na$iri, p. 201. 
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The mint name at page 10, which, it is said, has been read aa 
“ Baliquan ” or “ Taluqndn ” by Mr. Rodgers, is an error for ■ 

Belel{:an, a city of Arran, botweon Shir wan and Azarbaijj{% 

That on page 11 read as “Taliquan,** is Tj^hkan, with no 

‘i * in it, and does not refer to the place styled “ Talikhan ** in Walker’s 
and other maps, which was called “ Tal-kan of Tulshdristdn*^ east of 
I^undez, but “ Tal-kan ” hero meSLiit (also writtou — Tae-ghnn by 

the Mughals and other Turks wdio change k into of Khurasan'^ 

situated between Balkh and Marw-ar-Rud on the Murgh-ab, three days 
journey from Marw-ar-Rud in one direction, and the same from Sha* 
burgMu or Shafuikaii (the “ Shibarghaii ** and “ Sliibirkhan ’* of tho 
mapsj in another, the Murgh-ab river separating them. of 

Khnrasan was a famous stronghold ; particulars respecting it will bo 
found at pages 1003 and 1008 of tho Tabakat-i-Nii^iri, and also of its 
capture by the Mughals, at page 1012. 

Tho oflicers of the Afghan Boundary Commission wore several tiinoa 
within a few miles, and sometimes close to, most of the famous strong- 
holds captured or invested by tho Mughals at this perhxl, without know- 
ing anything about them. I could have furnished them with much 
information on this subject ; and had tho Government of India supplied 
them with a copy of my translation uf tho work in question, they might 
have found, and explored, many famous places, and not have been ignorant 
of their past history.* 

The mints of tho coins Nos. 58 and 69 are the same Shabdrghan or 
Shafurkan. according to tiio same change of letters. Sultan Muhammad 
first obtained sway over Hirat in 598 H. (1*201-2 A. D.), and, on that 
occasion, coin No. 72 appears to have boon struck ; and again in 600 H. 
(1203-4 A. D.), and finally in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.). Tho district 
called the Zamin-i-Dawar followed, and on that occasion No. 71 was 
probably coined. 

The mint name of Nos. 76 and 81 must certainly bo — Sagh<l» 

not which is meaningless, nor Sughd means a depres- 

sion, a place whore rain water collects ; and the name of a town and 

* The following is a'Bpcoimon, In a book lately publishod, entitled “ Northern 
Afghanistan, or Letters froTW tho Afghan Boundary Commission” by Mnjor 0. B. 
Yate, 0. S. I., p. 184 is the following: — “ What tho name of Paiijdeh, literally tho 
five villages, originally arose from, I cannot say. From tho fact of tho Sariks being 
divided into five clans or sections, each with its soparato sottlomonts, it would look 
at first sight as if they had given the name to tho place ; bat this is not tjtc case, 
as the name is of anoient date, being mentioned, so li£wlinson says, by Hafiz Abra 
in A. D. 1417.** 

In the Tabakit-i-Ni^irf he wonld have found that Panj-dih was a well known 
place three centuries and a half before Abrfi wrote. 
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Bmall district near Samr*]^and, famous for its salubrity. Hero'tbo rulers 
generally took up their quarters, and it is famous as the Siighd of Samr*- 
li:and. The Sq)tdn reduced that territory in 608-609 H. (1212-13 A. D.), 
and subsequently put its ruler, tbe Afrisiydbi Khan, ’Usmdn, to death. 

Likemse, the correct name of the mint of Nos. 77, 78, 84, 87, 88, 
89 and 90, is not but a well-known place called Guzarw4n— 

The point of the 3 appears to have been mistaken for j. 
The ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab descent, called it Juzarwau— 
changing hard ‘ g ’ into soft ‘ j,* as in Pd^ang and Fdahanj, Sijis-stdn 
and Sigiz-stdn. 1 notico in the note at page 51 of the paper on these 
coins, that Prof, Tiesenhauser read this word assuming that 

the point was on the third instead of the second letter. It is a well- 
known tract, and appears in our very latest new map under the incorrect 
name of “ Qurziwan.**^ 

The Sultan obtained possession of [nih is the Tdjzik for a 

cityt ; “ Ghaz7»a7i ” is incorrect] by surprise during the absence of Sultdn 
Taj-ud-Dm, I-yal-duz, in 611 II. (1'2U-15 A. D.). 

Respecting the Shansabani Tajziks of Ghur and their coins, the 
letters read as aft.er the name SamJ, cannot bo correct, much less 

which is purely Turkish. The full title of this Sultan, the elder 
brother and suzorain of Sult/m Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sdm of 
Ghaznih, the conqueror of Hindustan, who established the Muhammadan 
religion and power at Dihli, was, Us-Sultan.ul-A'’zam, Ghiyds-ud-Dunya 
wa nd-Din, son of [Bahd-ud-Din] Sdm [See XT of the ^ansabdni 
Tdjziks of Ghidr, T*^bakdt-i-NdBiri, p. 341], Kasim-i-Amlr-uUMumtmn:* 
Consequently, the letters supposed to bo and yliJ, are, doubtless, 

the word Ij^aslni — ia the last title of tbo Siiltdn. 

Coin, No. 124, with the names and titles of both brothers on it, 
and the date 699 H., was coine<l, probably, immediately after the death 
of Sultdii Qhiyaa-ud-T)in, Muhammad, when his brother, Sultdn Mu’izz- 
ud-Dfu (always mis-called J^yiihdb-iid-Din by Pirishtah and such com- 
pilers, and Shahab-ud-Din by English writers) became supremo Sultan 
of Qhfir aud Qiiaz-nih, and thoir dependencies. 

No. 126 with tho names of “ Taju-d-din Ildaz ” and Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, said to bo thereon, but thef inscriptions on which 
are not given, would be one of Tdj-ud.Din, I-yal-duz’s coins, after the 
assassination of the Sultan by the Ithokhai-s (always mistaken for 
Gakhars,” oven in Imperial Qaz^'*r,^r8^ iiudor the grotesque names of 

• See TabatL^td-NA^iri, >p. 37r, 1003, and other places. 

t In the oWest histones, aod also by Babar Badshuh, the name is written as 
aboTOt ^laani is a modern form of tho name. 

[$ No. 116, Ed.] 
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“ OicherSf* ** Ohukkurs** ** Oakhhara*^ and the like), Tij-nd-Dini I-yal- 
dnz, was his favourite Mam-luk, and held the government of 
and its dependencies ; and it was always intended by his spveraign, who 
had no son, and but one daughter, that he should succeed him on the 
throne of Qhaz-nih.* After his death, Saltan Taj-ud-Din, 1-yal-duz, 
is said to have coined his money with the name of the late Sult&n thereon^ 
in which he styled himself, ** the servant and slave of the Martyred 
Sultan ’*.t Both this Turk slave, as well as his Tajzik sovereign, like 
others before and after them, have been turned into “ Fafans *’ or 
Afghans^ and this ridiculous term is still applied to Turks, Tajsiks, 
Jats, Sayyids, etc., as well as Af gh ans^ after it was shown to bo 
wrong and mis-applied, by Elliot in his work a long time ago, as well 
as by myself. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was the first of the Turk 
Mam>lfiks who succeeded to sovereign power after his Shansabdui Tajzik 
sovereign was assassinated. 

No. 139. Coin of Malik Tughan ^lah. yughdn Sh^h was tho 
second of the Mu’ayyidiah Maliks of Nighapfir and its dependencies. 
His father was one of the Turk slaves of Sultan Sanjar, who was entitled 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Dm, and he was the Sultan’s A’inah-dar, or Mirror-bearer, 
hence he is generally styled Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar. When Sultan Sanjar 
raised several slaves to rule over the great provinces of his empire, 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Din was made ruler of the Nishapur territory. After the 
Sultan’s captivity with tho Ghuzz Turks, aud his subsequent release and 
death, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din pretended to pay obedience to the late Sultan’s 
nephew, Sultan Euku-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad Khan, son of 
the Bughra Khan, who had married Sultdn Sanjar’s sister, and who had 
been set up over Mawara-un-Nahr and part of Khurasdn, but Mu’ayyid- 
ud-Din subsequently seized him in the fifth year of his stormy reign, and 
put out his eyes, after which he himself assumed sovereignty over Nigha- 
pfir and parts adjacent ; aud his sway extended for a time from Eai to 
Hirdt. 

He subsequently joined Sultan Shdh (Sultan »^dh is his name, not 
a title), who had rebelled against his brother, the Sultdn, Abd-l-Muzaffar- 
i-Takigh Kbdn, the Khwdiuzm §hah, and was taken captive in battle by 
the Sultan and put to d|ath in 570 H. (1174-75 A. D.) tho date on the 
coin.]: 

Malik Tughan Shah, Mu’ay^id-ud-Diu’s son, who succeeded him, 
passed his days in riot aud jollity. In order to strengthen himself 
against the Khwarazm Shdh, he contracted a marriage for his son^ named 
Sanjar Sh^h, with tho daughter of Sultdn Qhiydg-ud-Din, Mul?ammad-i- 

* XftbaVdt-i-NdgM, p. 600. % Tahal|:dt-i-Ndfiri| p. 128. 

t Taba^dt-i«Nd«iri, p. 497. 
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ffi5.n Ghar theonomy of SuUAn Takigh ; but, as soon osMaHkTnfi^a 
ShliSiu 681 H. (1186-86 A. D.), Sultin Takigfe mv^edWs tern- 
Sr Beisea Malik Sanjar SJjih, and carried him off to Ejwirasm ■ 
Sull^u Takigb then contracted marriage with Sanjar s mother, and 
married him to a daughter of his own. Consequent on this, ai^ his 
captivity, the marriage contract with the daughter of Sulfcan Ghiyig-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was annulled, and she was cootr^ted to her 
kinsman, Malik ?iyii.ud-Din. Muljammad, surnamed “the Pearl of 
Ghdr ” son of Malik SLuJA’-ud-Din, Abi-’Ali. He was the uncle s son of 

the two Sultans, her father and uncle; but ho had previously contract- 
ed mai-riago with a Turkish hand-maid, the mother of his son, Bqku-ud- 
Din, r-rdn Shah,* and therefore ho was not capable, according to the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Najiri, of consummating his marriage with that 
princess. On the death of SuHdn Qhiydg-ud-Din, Mul>ammad-i-Sdm, 
her father, in 509 H. (1202-3 A. D.), her uncle, Sultdn Mn’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-SSra, conforrod on ZiyA-ud-I)fn, Muhammad, the throne of 
Pirda-Koh, tho torrilories of Ghiir, Ghai-jistan, and the Zamin-i-Dawar, 
and tho tillo, MaUk-ul-Hiiji—tor he had performed tho pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah— ’Ala-ud-Din, Muljammad, was assigned him. 
Ho was dispossessed of his territory by his kinsman, the son of Sultan 
Gbiyis-iid-Uin, Mnljanimad, namely, Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, Mahmdd ; 
^d tlio coins Nos. 133, 131, 135, and 136, are Mabmdd’s, on which ho 
is styled “ Us-SiiH.an-ul-A'’zam, Gjiiyas-ud-Dunyd wa ud-Din, Abd-1-Fatlji, 
Malimud, son of Mnharamad-i-Sam.” It was this Sultdn Maljmdd, who 
oouBrraod Malik Til j-ud- Din, I-yal-dnz, in the sovereignty of Ghaz-nih, 
and Malik Ijiutb-nd-Din, T-bak-i-^il, in tho sovereignty of Dihli. Aftor 
Snllan Malfmdd’s assassination in 009 H. (1212-13 A. D.), the Malik-ul- 
Haji, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was restored for a time to the throne of 
■^dr by Sultan Taj-ud- Din, I-yal-dnz, in Gil H. (1214-15 A. D.), and 
be then took the title of Sultiin, aftor the death in battle of Sultan ’Ald- 
ud-Oin, Utsdz, of (Ihur, (No. XXI). Tho Malik-ul-Ildji was the last 
of the Shansabani Tdj'iik sijvcruigns of Ghdr. lie, out of necessity, sub- 
mitted to Saltan Mal.inramad, tho Khwdrazm Shah, and retired voluntarily 
to Ifljwaraam in 612 II. (1215-16 A. D.).t 

Bospecting the princess— tho virgin bride -^he daughter of Sal|dn 
^lydg-ud-Diu, Muljaiumad-i-Sdin, betrothed to Malik Xajj^An g^dh’s 
son, Saujar Shdh. and afterwards to tHio Malik-ul-Hdji, we have 


• Rnkn-nd-Utii, f-ran .Shdh. ‘f-is pnl to ileatb in 007 II. j and the author of tho 

1fal)aVdf-i-N4?*ri, tlion in li<s ibth y«ir, was standing at the palaoo gate at Ffrfl*- 

Koh when Ui» head was hronghl, in. See my trausiation. p. 396. 

t See Tahalfdt-l-Niivivi, pp. 846, 391, and 417, where more about him will be 
found* 
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interesting particulars from one personally acquainted with her and 
the other personages here named. She was styled M4h Malikab, and 
entitled, JalaUud-Dunyd wa ud-Din ; and her mother was the daughter 
of Saltan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hnsain-i-Jahtn-soz (No. XIV). She knew the 
i^ur’dn by heart, knew likewise the Shihabi traditions, and her hand** 
writing “ was as pearls befitting a king.” The reason why she passed 
' from the world a maid has been already mentioned. Tlie author of tho 
Xabak^t-i-Nasirf says (p. 392), that, “ In beauty, purit}', and self- 
restraint, she bad no equal in the w’orld,” and adds: — “The mother of 
the writer of these pages was the foster-sister and scliool-companion 
of th|| princess ; and this devotee [himself] was brought up in tho 
princess’s own hall of favour and her haram of chastity, up to tho 
period of his entering upon tho bounds of adolescence, in the service 
of her royal dwelling, and her pi’ivato apartments. The maternal uncles 
of this devotee and his maternal ancestors, wore all attached to the 
service of that princess’s Court, and to the Court of her father ; and 
this humble individual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s 
favour and bounty. God reward her ! At last her martyrdom and 
death took place in the territory of ’Irak during tho calamities wliich 
arose on the irruption of tho infidels [tho Mughals]. Tho mercy of tho 
Almighty be upon her !” After Sultan Muhammad, the Khwarazm 
Shah, herein mentioned, had reduced the territories of tho Sultans 
of Ghur and Ghaznih under his sway, all except their territories beyond 
the Indus, the members of the different Shansabani families wore taken, 
to Kiwarazm, and the princess •was there dwelling, when her last 
betrothed husband— Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Muliaramad, tho IMalik-ul-Haji 
and “Pearl of Ghdr” reached it. Ho took up his residence near her ; 
and in the Khwarazm dominions they dwelt for some time, until his 
death about three years after. He was buried adjacent to the tomb of 
the Shaikh Abd*Yazid at Bustara.* Tho princess had yet to boar 
further vicissitudes of fortune ; but, at last, found rest from tho world’s 
troubles, as just related. 

Respecting Coin No. 141, and the “ Beni Zengi Atabegs of Mosil ” 
Badr-ud-Din, Ld-M, was, certainly, a ruler of Mau§il, and exercised 
sway over it, but canno^ be correctly styled one of the Bani Zangi. They 
were Turhs^ and their ancestor, entitled the Kasim-ud-Daulah, was 
whose name aitd Musalraan titles were, Abd Sa’id-i- 
*Abd-U’llah. He was familiarly known as Baban, the Chamberlain, 
one of the mam-ldks or slaves of Sultan Malik Shah, the Saljdk, who 
made him W&U of f^falab ia 481 H. (1088-89 A*! D.}. 

Malik Badri-ud'Din, ’Abd-l-Faza’il, Ld ld, was an Armenian slave, 

• See Tabak^-i-Nafiri, pp. 419*20. 
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one of themam-Mksof theMalik-'Ul-'Adil, Ntir-ud-DIn, Arsaito Sh&H, 
ruler of Mau^il, Shim, and the Dijar-i-Bakr. On the death of Araal&a 
SLi^h, the tenth of the dynasty, in Rajah, 607 H. (1211 A. D.)i hia son, 
*Izz-ud-Din, Mas’dd, entitled the Malik-ul-BCahir, succeeded. He left the 
power in the hands of Badr-ud-Din, Ld-ld. When 'Izz-ud-Din, Mas’dd 
died on the 27th Rabi’-uUAwwal, 615 H. (1218 A. D.), hia brother, 
*ImAd-ud-Din, Zangi, who was governor of ’Amddiah, ruled over that 
part for a time, but shortly after died. His infant son for a short time 
succeeded, but he also soon died, and the dynasty terminated. Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Abd-l-Faza'il, Lu-ld, who used to direct the affairs of 
bis territory, continued to rule over Mau^il. On the appeai^|^ce of 
Huldkd Xh^n, tlie Mughal, in those parts, Ld-ld tendered subnlissiou 
to him at Maraghah. in Rajab, 656 H. (1258 A. D.), and was oon« 
firmed in possession of the territory.* Badr-ud-Din, Ld-ld, died in 
657 II. aged 96, but some say he was over a hundred. His son, ’Ismd’il, 
untitled the Malik-us-Salih, was permitted to succeed him, and Hulakd 
lyb an gave him in marriage the daughter of the gallant, but unfortunate 
Saltan, Jalal-ud-Diii, Maiig-bavnf, the iShwarazm ^ah, then with other 
Mubammadun princes and princesses, captives in the hands of those 
infidels. The Malik -us- Salili unable longer to bear this iron yoke, 
subsequently joined his co-religionists of Mi^r against the infidels, but 
ho was taken captive, after holding Mau^il against them for several 
mouths, in Ramazan, G6l H. (1263 A. D.), and put to death in the most 
brutal manner by Uuldku’s orders. The ferocious barbarian—** the 
great llulagu ” — directed that he sholild be enveloped in fat tails of the 
tluvibah or fat- tailed sheep, sewn up in felt, placed on his back with bis 
hands and feet fastened to the ground by four pegs, and then exposed to 
the burning heat of tlio summer sun, until, after a week, as was intended, 
the tails beoamo putrid, and swarming with maggots, which began to attack 
the wretched victim, who, for a whole month, lingered in this Mng^bl^l 
torment. It was to such devilish doings as these that l^udfiz, the Mam* 
Idk ruler of Mi$r,t referred when, after he had overthrown the Nd-yxn, 
" IjCaibfik^} the Nae indn, and taken him prisoner, near the Ayn-i-J&ldt — 
Goliatfc’s Spring — in Syria, bo taunted him, saying that ** they could do 
nothing like men.” The Mai ik-u?- Salih, ’Isma’|, left a son, a babe of 
two or thiHje years old, named Ala-ud-Din, who was taken back to Mau^il, 
and out in twain, one-half of the child’s (*«>rpse being suspended on otie aide 
of the Dijlah, and the other ou the Mau^il side, and loft there to rot as a 
warning of .Mu^dial vongeauco. What became of Snltdn Jalii-ud*Dla’e 
daughter, the Malik-u^-SaUh’s wife, has not transpired. 

# See also p. 1247. 

t He was a Xmk-mAn, and the Turk-m^na were the hereditary enemies of the 
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It will be seen, therefore, that a great and ouriona ootteeefcion 
exists between the whole of the persons hero mentioned, and the rulers 
whose names are impressed on these coins, from Sult&n Takisb Ebin 
of Sbw&razm, to the Malik-n 9 -^ih 'Ism&’il of Mau^il. 

Coins of SijistIn. 

Coin No. 149, read as that of Asadu-d-din bin Harab,’’ cannot 
possibly refer to Asad-ud-Din, for Asad, which 1 presume the top 
word on the reverse is supposed to represent, is written not 
as on the coin, and this last is certainly meant for o-oa — ‘ support, 
‘assistance,’ also ‘%n aider or supporter,’ and part of the titlo, ’U^d- 
nd-Din. When Malik Shihab-ud-Din. Mahnidd, son of Qarab (Malik 
IX in the list), took possession of Sistari, another party set up Shah 
’ITgm&n, a grandson of Na^ir-ud-Diii, ’UsraAn, son of Taj-ud-Din-i-Har- 
ab, who sought assistance from the lOiwarazmi olUccrs of Kir mans, 
and when Malik Shih4b-ud-Din, Mahmud, was put to death, his brother, 
Amir ’Ali, the Zahid or Recluse, was set up. Subsequently wo are told 
(page 200 of the TabaVat-i-Na^iri,) that, “ the rival Maliks of Nim-roz 
were struggling against each other,” and, that, “ the grandson of Nii^ir- 
ud-Din, ’Ugmdn, whom they styled by the name of Shah, sought assist- 
ance from the Malik of Kirman,” etc. The coin in question may pos- 
sibly have been coined by one of theso rivals, who assumed the titles 
of ’Uzd-ud-Din, and Abd-l-MuzaflEar. It must also be remombored that 
the Kh wdraami officer sent to the aid of ^ah ’Ugman, Bin&l-Tigin. 
the Turk, who appropriated Sijistdn on his own account, was entitled 
T4j-nd-Din. Be theso speculations what they . may, I can only say, 
that the names given in my list in the Journal Part I, for 1885, are the 
whole of those mentioned in history ; and 1 have left no accessible 
history iinsearohed. 


“Mongol Il-Khans of Pbbsia.” 

I am much puzzled to understand why some European writers , .4 
who surely must know better, will persist in styling the Qiiingiz or • 
for that u| the meaning of the word (Sb^ngiz — “Jinjis” 
Shan (see!ii;<Journal No. 2 of 1887, page 90, first lino in the lower 
inscription,)* and why they Aippose that he coined money, more 
particnlarly coupled with the name of the Ebalifah, “ Un-N& 9 ir- 
ud-Oln U’llab, Amir-ul-Maminin ” thereon. The titlo Kljiakdn-i- 
A’zam ” is much more applicable to the Ea’an,’^k t&e, or even to Hula- 

* When it is even oat in stone olr matbls on a tomb people 

will still call it and Jinjis, 
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k6 S^n, the firat of tho H-lbdnttnB, thaa to his grandfather, the 
OtiDgia ®5n,* but the coin, No. 153 is evidently that of a Musalmdn 
ruler, a feudatory of the Si>ilafat, who had to submit to tho hard yoke ’ 
of tho iuBdel MugJi'tlst ““d to impress it with the semi-Turkish title of 
K>ali^l‘n*»-A’zam ; for Kliakdn is a purely Turkish word. The £balifah, 
Uii-Nd?ir-ud-Din U’llah, died in Ramazan, 622 H. (1225 A. D.), up to 
which period tho Mngljals had made no permanent conquests in frin 
Zamin; andSuHan Jalal-ud-Din,the Kbwarazm Shah, was still powerful 
in those parts until 628 H., six years after that Kbalifah’s decease. It 
was not until tho reign, of tho fCa’an )> Uktdo, after his becoming 

firmly established on the throne — for it was not filled for two years and a 
half after tho death of tho Qhingiz Kbdn — that armies were despatched 
westwards siuco tho rotnrn of the Qhingiz ^han, and his death. In 026 
n. (1220 A. D.) the Ni'i-yin, Jurmaghi'in, was sent into ’Irdki against 
Snl|au Jaldl-ud-Din, tho Khwdrazm Slidh, and the Hd-yin, Mangdtah, 
(the same who nfterwai'ds invested Lr<^r^U) towards Ghaz-nih. It is 
stated in tho history of that reign, that to Mangutali was assigned the 
ocenpationof Tukharistdn, ^unduz, and Xal-kdu ; for the thonMusalman 
Maliks of Kliurdsdn. Ghdr. Kirmdn, and Fdrs, all proceeded to tho pre- 
sence of the Groat I^d’dii, Uktdo, at fjlara-l^urnni, and requested that 
§l]ahnahs or Intendauts might be sent to them, thus plaeing their 
neoks under tho yokoj “ After this,” says the historian, “ igburdsdn 
began to thrive again;” but tho army of above 100,000 horse 
under Jurraaghdn slaughtered and ravaged all the tracts they passed 
thi-oagh§ ; and it was part of Jurmdghun’s forces which surprised 
tho camp of Snltdn Jaldl-ud-Din, the Khwdrazm Shah, who was put 
off his guard by the false report of a patrol. The Sultdn, who was 
asleep at tho time, succeeded in m.aking his escape. He turned devotee 
and disappeared from the scene, but is said to have lived for sixty 
years after that. Tho SiaiUi,' ’Ald-ud-DauIah, Al-Byabdnki-us Sim- 
ndni, relates under tho events of the year 688 H. (1289 A D ) as 
follows -.-“When at Bagliddd, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the 
’^ous and venerable Shaikh, Hdr-ul-Hahh wa ud-Din, ’Abd-ur-Rahmdn- 
-i-Isfardini— may his tomb bo sanctified ! I happened to go upon one 

occasion, at tho usual hour, and found him absijit from his abode, a 


> 

thwk any iHstory can l.o in which it is stated that Timdr-ohf. 

the Qhingis ghtn, ever assntoed sir h a title as “ Khscian," or KhiMn, and in the 
absence ot some such authority f, c ibo assertion that he did. thiltatemeat mav be 
regardeihas purely imaginary^ ' 

t See TaI>akit-i-N<firi rp. 995 and 1260. 

X See also ll^bakit'i.Ksfirf pp. ms H26 
I See TabsMt-i-lrdfiri p. 1117. 
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rather unnsnal ocomrenoe at that time of the day. I went again on 
the following morning to wait upon him, and inquired to the cause, 
of his absence on the previous day. He replied, ‘My absetioe was 
caused through Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bami, having been received 
into the Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all 
this time ?’ He answered, ‘ You may have noticed a certain ■ aged man, 
with a mole upon his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,’ 
which he named. I had often remarked the venerable devotee in 
question ; and that was the heroic, but unfortunate Sult;/in, Jalal-ud- 
Din.” According to this account Sultdn Jal^l-ud-Dm could not have 
died until 688 H., about sixty years after the period above-mentioned. 

From all this it is quite clear, that the coin in question, No. 153, 
mnst be that of one of the Musalman Maliks, a feudatory of the Khali- 
fah, Un-Na§ir-ad-Din U’llah, who had to submit at the time of the 
inroad of the Nd-yins, Jabah and Swidae, in 617 H. (1220 A. D.), who 
passed through those parts like a destroying whirlwind, and returned 
by the northern shores of the Caspian to the presence of the Qhingiz 
in the fourth month of 620H. (1223 A. D.) 

1 may also mention, that, in no history is it stated that the 
TTh^Ti coined money ^ nor is it stated that ho over assumed the title of 
ig^bakan, which, as I have said before, is much more applicable to 
Uktde than to his grandfather, and to stamp coins with the name of 
the Khalifah is still more impossible ; and, besides, they would have 
Mughal inscriptions, on one side at least, even if coined in I-ran Zamin. 
For a considerable period the Mughals coined ingots (bdlisht) only.* 
The ri-Khdnian dynasty, moreover, was not established for thirty-four 
years after the death of the Khalifah above-mentioned, and the total 
fall of the Khilafat at Baghddd ; and the first Tl-Khdu was Hulakd 
Khan himself. 

Coin No. 174. There was no member of this dynasty named 
Qudzdn,” but Qbdzdn ( Khdn, the seventh of the dynasty, 

was one of the most illustrious of them. He was the son of Arghfin 

* The hdXishtB of Uktde JSId'dn are mentioned in several histories. One, the 
Lnbb-nt-Tawdri^, goes fai^her and says, referring to the great liberality of the 
!||^d*dn, that no one ever left Qis dargah without experiencing it, and that during 
his reign he expended in this manner x)p less than 160,000 tomdna of IdliahU of 
gold. It is also stated, that, according to some accounts, the hdliaht-i-tar contained 
600 nUgJitdLls ; according to other accounts, it was of the value of eight dirama and 
two ddnga ; and according to others, of the value of eight dindra and two ddnga. 
The Musalman diram and dindr are said to have been equivalent to a sequin or 
ducat. Another writer, under the head of hdliaht-i-zar, says, it contained eight 
fniii^la and two ddnga of gold, and was in use by the sovereigns of the Turks and 
Muf^lS. See also Taba]^t-i-Ndfiri, p. 1141. 
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Bliii, «on of AbftVi **<>» succeeded in thp yen* 

694H. (1294*96 A. D.). He x^ras the first of them who become a eoAYett 
to Jslim in that same year, and commanded all churches of the Ohris* 
tians, and idol temples (of Mughals) at Tabriz to be destroyed ; conse* 
qnently, previous to that period, any coin with the Musalm4n halimah 
thereon, even with the name of one of the ri-Khans on it as well, would, 
in all probability, be a coin of a Musalmdn feudatory under the yoke of 
these Mughals. who would scarcely have adopted the Musalmdn haUmah 
on their coins when they wore more inclined to the Christians. Huld* 
kfi’s wife, Dfikfiz !Qi4tiin, and seveml others among them, were Chris- 
tians, On his conversion, Ghdzdn £han assumed the title of Sult&n 
Mahmdd.i.Qidzan Khan. He died in Shawwal 703 H. (1303 A. D.>, 
near J^azwin, and was buried at Tabriz, where a lofty domed tomb was 
raised over him, and is probably still in existence. 

With respect to the coin No. 178, with the name of Sultdn 
Arghfin,” thereon, the words on the margin, 

is part of a verso from the Kur*dn, Chapter 58 ; — “ Possessor of att 
power, Tnou givest dominion unto whom Thott wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt ; Thou exaltest whom Thou 
wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt.” This is the same verse 
which Abti Sulimdn, Da*ud»i>Ja glm r Beg, the Saljdk, heard the Mu’az- 
zin at Marw reciting, when the envoy of Sultdn Mas’dd of Ghaz-nih, 
presented himself before him. Da’fid was at that time seated on his 
saddle cloth spread on the ground, with his saddle to support him, and 
he ordered this verse to be written down and given to the envoy as 
his answer to the Sultan’s demands. 

The mint name on coin No. 183, is not as “read by Mr. 

liodgers, but the well-known place called Jandsh.an. 

“BoKHdal House op TIm^r.” 

Bespeciing coin No. 188, it is hardly correct to style the SuHdn 
fibdh Rukh Mirza, as “of the Buthdrd House of Timfir,” because 
soon after his iiccession in Ramazdn, 807 H. (1404 A. D.), he ruled 
the whole of his father’s dominions, from Sbitd to Rfim, and from 
Xabaristdn to Hinddstan, in the western pJrt of which, under the 
Masnad-i-A’ld, the Sayyid, Ehizr ILb^n, the Mkufbdh was read for him 
and the money etamped with his namo. His capital was Hir&t, whioh 
ierntory he had governed ^cven years dniing his father’, lifetime, 
vrhilerhis father’s oapitsj Samr-tand, not Bn^ird. SaltAn gfe&h 
-R ntili Mind, was not “ Timor s son,”* but his sseond son of 

foor, the eldhst having died before bis father. Suljda 

* Soe Joamat tor 1B87, page 88. 
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Mlrzd died 29th Zi.^ijjah, 850 H. (29a Merab, 1446 A, D.), after 
reigniog forty-three yeere, conaeqaeotly, the coin No. 191 assigned to 
faim» if the date 848 H. is oorreot, is his, of coarse, bat if 868 B. it is 
not. It is said to be counter-struck with the name of Saltan Abd-Sa^id.^ 
In the ’Arabic character given at page 41 of Journal, it is 
instead of Sultan — ^Mirzd Abd*Sa’id, Babddar Sbdn — was the 

grandson of Mirza Mirau Shah, Timdr’s fourth son, who ruled in 
M4war4-un-Nahr and Turkistin, and whose capital was Samr>]^and. He 
ascended the throne of Samr-^and in Jam4di-ul-Awwal, 855 H. (1451 
A. D.), and, some years after, dispossessed the descendants of Sult&n 
glxih BaU^ Mirzd of £harasan and parts farther west, and acquired the 
whole power over Sultdn, Shdh Bukb Mirza ’s dominions, in 861 H, 
(1456-57 A. D.,) and lost it again, but regained it in 863 H. (1458-59 
A. D.,). He was at last put to death, after being taken captive in battle 
by the Tnrk-m&n, ^asan Beg, the Ak-?ldiulu, who gave him up to 
Mirz& Tdd-g4r Muhammad, son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Mirz4 
Bd*e-Sanhar, the last of Sultan Shah Bukh Mirzd’s descendants, who 
put him to death 22nd Rajab, 873 H. (January, 1469 A. D.) in retalia- 
tion for his putting to death, most unjustly, when he gained possession 
of Hirdt the first time, in 861 H., Gohar-Shdd Bigam,t the venerable 
consort of Sultan Shdh Eukh Mirzd.* He ruled over Mdward-un-Nahr, 
etc., eighteen years, and ten years over those parts and Kbnrdsan and 
the rest of the empire possessed by the last named monarch. 

Coin No. 193. ** Husain Baikara, Governor of Khordsdn ” (P). 
Mirzd Husain-i-Bd’e-kard, was the son of Mirzd Sul^dn Mahmfid, one of 
the sons of Sultan Mirzd Abd-Sa’id, Bahddur IQidn, above-mentioned, 
who succeeded his brother, Mirzd Sultdn Ahmad, over Mdward-un-Nahr 
at Samr-hand. When his father died in Muharram, 900 H. (October, 
1494 A. D.), Mirzd Husain-i-Bd’e-kard^ who succeeded, deprived his 
brother, Mirzd Sultdn ’Ali, of his sight, as was supposed, but his eye-sight 
was not wholly destroyed. He fied to, and raised an army at, BuUhdra, 
and advanced to Samr-hand. Bd’e-kard was unablo to oppose him, 
concealed himself in the city, and subsequently escaped in disguise, 
and retired to the Hiedr-i-Shddmdn, the place of his birth, — the 
* \ 

* Whether the counter striking of coins had any partionlar signiiloation I am 
not certain, bnt it seems to me, that it%ad in this instance, and that it was done 
by Snltfin Abd-Sa'id, Bah&dnr Khdn. to indicate that he had dispossessed the 
family of Sultdn Shdh Bn]^ Mirzd of that monarch’s empire. 

t Mirzd Tad-gdr Mu^iammad was her great-gran^n The Pal-i-]^dn that 
one used to hear so much about when the Bnssians seized upon the Afg]^ 
dependendes of Hirdb, and were allowed to keep them, is said to have been erected 
at the expense of this Prinoess. 
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Hissar ” of our maps — wliere he was subsequently blinded and pat 
to death by the IHakim of that part, Amir Khursau ShAh, after he had 
set him up as sovereign there, in MubaiTam, 906 H. (August, 1499 
A. D.) “ Husain Baikara ” was, consequently, never “ Governor of 

KhorAsAn.” 

Of course, this “ Husain Baikara, Governor of KhorAsAn ” cannot 
bo meant for Sultan ^usain MirzA, son of Maii^Ar, son of BA*e-karA, son 
of *Umar Shaikh, son of Amir TimAr. Sultan Husain MirzA was, per- 
haps, the most illustrious of the dynasty which ruled over SburAsAn, 
and daring his reign Hirat became the chief seat of learning and the arts. 

This Priuco, in the struggle for power, drove the Turk-mAns out 
of Astar-abAd and its territory and assumed sovereignty over it, but 
his position was precarious on account of the superior power of Suit An 
AbA-Sa’id, Bahadur Khan, then ruling at Hirat. When the latter fell 
into the hands of the Turk-mAns, Sultan llusain MirzA made a dash upon 
HirAt, possessed himself of it, and again assumed the sovereignty. 
MirzA Yad-gAr, Mul.iammad, however, with his adherents, and aided 
by the Turk-mans, moved against him, and he had to dy in Bamazau, 
874 H. (1470 A. 11.). Ho soon recovered it again. Having made 
a forced march with a small following from Maimanab, he surprised 
MirzA Yad-gAr, Muhammad, asleep* in a dmnken state, in the BAgh-i- 
ZAtfhAn of Hirat, in Safar, 875 H. (August, 1470 A. D.), and put him 
to death. Siilt,An Husain MirzA was now without a rival, and he 
reigned uninterruptedly from that time up to the year 911 H. (1506 
A. D.), when the I/zbaks under their Sultan, Sliaibani Khan, invaded 
his territory. Ho was ill at the time ; and on the 16th of Zi'Hijjah 
of that year (May) died at the lialting place of BabA IJldi of the well 
known district of Bddghais, for cenburie.s the mustering place for armies 
on account of its luxuriant pasturage, and convenient proximity to 
HirAt, but respocling the past history of which almost nothing was 
known to the authorities when tho Russians lately seized upon the 
best parts of the province of Hirat, and not much more now, but I 
shall throw some light upon it in tho concluding portion of my “ Notes 
ON AequXnistXm.*’ 

9mwf Dynasty of PRuiu.** 

With regard to the coins snid^to ho of the Safawi Dynasty of 
Persia, that dynasty finally termhiated with RhAh Husain in 1135 H. 
(172&A. D.), for his sou, Th-imAsib, and the latter’s infant son, 'Abbas, 
"wore but puppets in the ho^Kia of Nadir Kali Beg, the AfsliAr Turk-mdn, 
afterwards NAdir gfeAh. The Pafawi dynasty having been subverted 
by the Ghaizi Afghans, coins Nos. 207 and 208 are not of tha $afawl 
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dynasty, but of the Qb^lzi dynasty, being coins of the two ^alsi Saltins, 
Mabmdd and As}}i*af. Neither can coins of Nddir ^fuU Beg, the 
Ash^rf Tnrk-m&n, and his sons, be styled of the Safawi dynasty, any 
more than those of Karim Shan, the Zand, who, during the struggle for 
power, after the fall of Nadir 8h^h, ruled over southern Persia, nor 
those of his rival, and subsequent true fneud and adherent, the Afghan, 
Asad !^an, nor coins of the ICachar Turk-mdus, who finally obtained 
the power, and who still retain it,* and, therefore, Nos. 212, 213, 
and 214 are not those of the ^fawi dynasty, but of the Af shot's and 
Zand dynasties. 

The coins Nos. 225, 229, 230 and 231, clas.sed under ** Afghauistdn ** 
along with those of Durrani sovereigns, but undetermined, cannot possi- 
bly be styled correctly as belonging to Afghanistan, uor to an Afghan 
dynasty. Hirdt was the capital of Khurasan ; and in 919 JI. (1513 A. D ), 
the period mentioned thereon, there was no Afghan Sfatey nor for some 
two centuries after that period. What Afghanistan means will bo found 
in my “ Notes ” thereon, page 453. In the year in question, 919 H., 
Shah IsmdHl, theSafawi, was in possession of Uirdb and Khurasan. 
He had, after the overthrow of Shaibdni Kh.lii, the Hzbak Su4.dn, 
near Marw, in 916 H. (1510-11 A. I).), annexed IJirat and Khurasan 
to his dominions. In 918 H. (1512-13 A. D.), while Zaliir-ud-Din, 
Muhammad Bdbar Mirzd, afterwards the founder of the Mugh<d dynasty 
in India, was fighting against the ITzbaks, and had been defeated by 
them, the KO'Zil-bd^ troops, under the ^afawi leader, known as the Najtu- 
i-§dni,t at Bdbar’s urgent call, again advanced into Mawara-yin-Nahr 
to his aid ; but they were overthrown and put to flight by the l/zbaks, 
and the Safawi general killed, on the 7th Bamazau, 918 H, On this 
the l/zbaks at once entered Khurasan again, and Muhammad Timur 
Kh^n, Shaibdni’s son, ruler of Samr-hand, assumed the sovereignty 
over Hirdt and its dependencies ; while his brother’s son, ’Abd-ullah 
Khan^ who held the Bukhdrd territory, seized upon the Ma^had-i- 
Bi^dwi and other parts of Khurasan. On this, ^dh Isma’il, ^fawi, 


* When the present ghdh, who is a ^dohar Tnrk-mau, visited England lately, 
one of the London newspapers of some repute assured its readers, that be was 
descended from the ancient firo-workshipitig kings of the Medes and Persians, if 
not a direot descendant from Jamshed^r Koshirwdn the Just ! 

t I notice in several places in recent numbers of the ** Journal’* and **Pro- 
Odedings,*’ that ’Asiz-nd-Din, Muhammad, the Second *Alum-gir, Bddghdh of the 
Dihli empire, who ruled in the stormy period between 1754 and 1759, has been 
turned into ** ^itl.’* Although not a very bright genitfs, and very unfortunate, 
was j^ot an id%ot : he was quite compos ment%s» The word of his title after *Alam- 
giriiyfehq 'Arabic word |dn4--^*Alam-gir i-^dnf, not and of course signifi^QS 

f itemd The Second *Alam-girJ* See ** Proceedings” for 1800, page 180«. 
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onco luoro hastened into Khurasan to drive out the Uzbaks, for which 
purpose he set out in the spring of 919 H. (1513 A. D.). On bis: 
approach the l/zbaks fled. Ho remained in I£hurasan and Hirab after 
that for two or three months, and conferred the Government of Hir&b 
and all Khurasan on Zanil Beg, the Bhamld Amir; but, in 921 H. 
(1615 A. D.'), ho nominated his son, Thamasib, then a mere child, to 
the government of Hirst and KTiurasan, with Amir Khan, one of his 
groat nobles, as his Atabak or Ldlah (governor). The coin in question, 
No. 229, must, consequently, have been struck while Shah IsmaTl 
was at Hirat, or soon after, by Zanil Beg, the Khdinlu, as governor of 
Kbur&sdn. 

On a future occasion I may offer some remarks on the Afrasiydbi 
Kbiiis of Mawara-un-Nahr and their coins. 


On a SymhoUcal Coin of the Wethali dynasty of Arahan. — By W. Theobald 
In his article on tlio coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma, in the Numis^ 
mata Orientalia Lieutenant- General Sir A. P. Phayre describes and 
figures nine coins which ho refers to four kings, viz., Varma Chandra, Priti 
Chandra, Varma Vijaya, and Yari Kriya, the last represented by a single 
coin only, the iuil ial character of which is not clear. I have lately become 
possessed of a second specimen of this coin, also unfortunately not quite 
clear as regards the first letter of the king’s name. General Sir A. 
Cunningham points out, however, that the first and last letters, on both 
my coin and that figured by Sir A P. Pluiyre are clearly different, and 
the name cannot therefore bo Yari Kriya, which, moreover, is no name. 
He suggests as a possible reading the name ‘ Arikiya * but more per- 
fect specimens must bo discovered before this reading can bo confident- 
ly accepted. The coin, however, clearly belongs to the ‘ recumbent bull ’ 
typo of the symbolical coins of Arakan, and may be thus described 

Obverse, A bull to the left, recumbent (though from the poor execu- 
tion of somo coins the animal might be considered as standing), within a 
circle having exteriorly a beaded margin. The king’s name written 
straight across tho coin, above the bull’s back. I 

Reverse. A central upright ‘ thyj*siforiii * object or pole, with an 
upright sickle-shaped support ori fdther .side ; all throe being supported 
by, or contained within, a con.jave ’norizoutal base, but unconnected 
therewith. From the p^int ;>f cither ‘sickle* shaped object, flows back- 
'^wards and outwards, a curved fillet or plume-Uke baud ornamented with 
seven globes, connected with tho fillet by curved items impadl^ an 
eluant wavy or arborescent effect ; while below the oeutral orijlent 
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are six dots or spheres, and above it, generally, the sun on the loft and 
orescent moon on the right ; the whole design being bounded by a cirolo, 
with beaded'’ margin as on the obverse. 

The central object on the reverse has been variously described. Lieu- 
tenant Latter, in describing these coins* refers to this emblem as ** the 
trident of S^iva ” and adds ; — “ On each side is a scroll, and beneath are 
certain round dots.” To te?rin the object a ‘trident* however is quite 
inadmissible, as it is impossible to conceive a trident, which has no handle, 
or staff, and in none of the coins in question, is there the slightest indica- 
tion of any central staff whatever. Moreover, in tlio best preserved 
coin, the so-called ‘trident* and its constituent parts do not appear to 
be united to the curved horizontal bai*, but to mei'oly rest thereon, and 
not always even in contact therewith ; and in no case is there any trace 
of a handle or prolongation of the central prong behnv' ; so that the 
notion of this object representing a trident must, I tliiiik, bo rejected. 

General Sir A. P. Phayre thus describes the symbol : — “ Trident of 
Siva, with garlands pendent from the outer blades. Sun and 'moon above. 
Below nine dots.”t The term ‘ garland’, hero applied to the lateral orna- 
ments of the symbol in question, is oven less appropriate than the term 
‘scroll* used by Latter, as ‘garland* involves the idea of an annular 
object, which is certainly not intended hero. Assuming that the sickle- 
shaped objects are intended for snakes, the ‘ scroll * which commences 
near the extremity of the head of each would represent u flowing re- 
curved crest ornamented with five or seven dots, or jewels, each of which 
may stand for a separate head of a fivc-hcaded or polycephalic Naga. 

That the symbol is not Sivite, or intended for the irisnl of Siva, is 
the opinion of General Sir A. Cunningham, who remarks in a letter:— 
“ The fact that the symbol was chosen by the Burmese King to place 
upon his coins ought to be sufEcient evidence of its Bhuddliist origin.** 

As the term ‘ trisul* or ‘ trisuliform’ would infer a connection with 
Sivite worship, it will bo bettor to call it, tho tripartite symbol, whether 
Bhuddhist or not, though it might have become ultimately associated 
with Sivite worship, or, not improbably, converted into tho * trisul by 
a very slight process of development. All that was requisite thereto, 
was the addition of a stajf below, and this merely involved the downward 
prolongation of the centml upright stroke, which 1 have ventured to 
compare with the Greek ‘thyrsos.^ In like manner 1 am inclined to re- 
gard the side supporters as snakes or Nagas, without thereby intending to 
l^gard them as Sivite symbols, but rather as symbols adopted int^ both 
Buddhism and Sivaism from a cnlt older than either of those religions. 

■ * J. A. S. B., XV, 239. 

f Numismata (hientalia, p, 28, Coins of Arakan, Pogu, and Burma. 



- We moderns have sarprising difficulty in realisiug the 
imagination which in early days was lavished on ii^ligiouB symholilfl^ 
and the Protean forms and shapes which the triform ochiception' ^ 
deity generated in the early theopneustic mind. In occasional 
stances even now, where the religious sentiment is strong an4 nnit^^ 
with an emotional or imaginative temperament, the mind seizes on any. 
prominent object, as a symbol of tbo ruling idea. For example, I was. 
once walking^ in Calcutta down ‘ Chowringhee * with a friend, whenL 
ho suddenly grasped my arm, and pointing towards the tall Ochterlony 
Monument, asked mo in an imptissioncd tone what that reminded me of. 
As I hesitated as to what I should answer, ray friend went on — *Ia 
not that an emblem of Clirist, towering above mankind, as that pillar 
does above yonder plain ? * In like manner any triform object, of what- 
ever elements the symbol might be composed, would to the imaginative 
believer in a triform godhead, stand as on appropriate symbol of deity 
whether the object was made up of a pair of snakes turned towards a 
central * thyrsos ' or rod, as in the ‘ caducens * ; or the triskelis, or wheel 
of three spokes ; or its modern homologue, the Isle of Man symbol of 
three legs radiately arranged round a common centre. In the published 
€oir)8, the dots below the tripartite symbols are five, seven, or nine 
in number, but on the coin in my possession they amount to six only. 

This coin appears to be a variety of one figured by General Sir 
A. P . Pliayro* and referred to ‘ Yari Kriya*, though no such king appears 
in the list, noi is that reading (in the opinion of General Sir A Ounning- 
1mm) supported by the coin itself. The bull on my coin has no necklace, 
and tbo snake supporters of the ‘ thyrsos * (using that phrase for want 
of a hotter) have seven- jewelled in place of five- jewelled crests. The 
diameter of my coin is 1*25 in., and the weight 105 grains. 


Ildma-tanUs.—By Bab^ M. M. Ciiakravarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate' 
Executive Service of Bengal. 

(With one Plato) 

Bima-tankis (Bomotimes spelt ‘ Rama-tinki, ’) aro gold w&iph . 

beaf on tlio obverse Bgnres purporting to bo Rima and Sit& seated on - 
a throne and sarronnded by attcndanA, the most prominent of whom is ‘ 
the monkey Hanumin. The fi;'ures oji the reverse vaiy. These inedifiB.' 
are a^jrays in gold, circular iu area, with flat or concave sides. Th(d^’ 
-are found in small numfceis, ohittly in the Deccan. They are’ tiaSt 
prised by the Hindus, particularly by the Vaishnavas, and ai^ 

* jm. PI. n, pjg. 12. 
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^worshipped with offerings of flowers and sandal paste. Their rarttj 
and sanctity fetch for them fancy prices, and hare often, it is said, led to 
forged specimens. 

These medals, though rarely seen in the bazars, have not escaped 
the keen eyes of coin collectors. Stray pieces have been described by 
Mr. Marsden in his Numismata OrientaUa^ and by Sir W. Elliot in his 
Coim of Southern Imlia. The Honorable J. Gibbs has dealt with them 
more fully in his article on “ Rama-tinkis ” in the Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal. Some have been presented to the British Museum. 
Mr. Sowell notes one in the possession of a merchant named Vollatura 
Bammaya* of the Cuddapa District. 

I now proceed to describe the specimens in my possession. They 
are what are called Quartex- Rania-tankis. 


No. 

Qaantity of 
gold. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

Weight. 

Kornarks. 

1 

Loss fine than 

IV' nearly. 


187 grs. 


2 

tho Joyporo 
blit better than 

U" inch. 

U" 

Do. 

189 grs. 

One similar to this 
weighs 190 grains. 

3 

tho Company’s 

slightly 

1881 grs. 


mohor. 


more than 



4 


IV' nearly. 

Do. 

193-7 grs. 

Resembles No. 4. 

6 


1" 

JLjf 

94 

204*5 grs. 


No. I. Obverse , — On a throne seated, Rama facing towards tho 
left, and Siia to his right. A bow and an arrow in Rama’s hands. Be- 
low the throne, and towards left, is a person (S'airughna) holding an 
nmbrella. Below tho throne and towards the right, is a lion, or monkey 
(Hanumin), holding Rama’s right foot; over it is a monkey, or roan, 
dressed, and apparently reading a book. 

Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, with mangoe leaves over the 
mouth. On its right, impressions of two feet ; on its left, two stars. 

Beverse , — A platform of two lines with dots between and pendent 
scrolls. Over the platform are eight figures, facing towards left, and 
carrying fans and chamars. Over them are scrolls. 

Below the platform are certain lines, which may be scrolls, or letters. 

Figures less distinct than ^o. II, and rubbed with sandal paste. 
Work very rude. 

No. II. O&verse.— On a throne seated, R4ma with a bow in bis left 
liand and an arrow in his right hand, and Sit4 to the left. Both crown 
ed. Further left, and below the throne, stands a figure (Hatnxghna) 

* Sewell's list of Antiquarian remains in the Madras Presidency, Yol. I, p. 13S. 
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holding a chhatra, or umbrella, over the seated persons. A monkey to 
the right side and below the throne, touching the feet of Rfima. An- 
other figure over the monkey (probably Jdrnbuvan or Sugriva), dressed 
and apparently reading a book. Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, 
with mangoe leaves on the top, and having letters, or scrolls, on the right 
and left. Above the chhatra is a sun, with letters, or scrolls, on the 
right and left. Border dotted. 

Beverse. — A platform with dots and scrolls pendent. Above the 
platform are eight figures, standing with face to the right, dressed, and 
carrying chimars and fans. Over them are ten letters resembling P4li. 
Over them are scrolls. Below tho platform are a number of letters look- 
ing like Pdli. Dotted borders. 

A finely struck medal, figures distinct. 

No. III. Obverse . — A platform of two linos with dots between. 
Over the platform a throne, on which are seated Hama and Sitd facing 
towards the right, Rama holding a bow and an arrow. Below the 
throne, and towards the left, stand three figures, one holding an umbrella, 
another a fan, and another a chdinar. Below tho throne, and towards 
tho right, ai'o Haiuiinan holding the feet of Hama, and over him the bear, 
Jambavdn. Stars and moon at the top. 

Below tho platform are a number of lines apparently letters. 

Beverse, — A platform of two linos with dots between. Over tho plat- 
form are seven persons, standing dressed with face to the right, holding 
fans and chainars in their right hands, and kamandalus in their left. 

Below tho platforms arc some curved lines looking like letters. 

Tho figures are distinct, but tho workmanship is nide. 

No. IV. Ohvorse. — A platform of two lines with dots between. 
Over the platform is a throne, on which are seated Hdma, and to his left 
Slid facing towards tho right side. Both crowned. Hdma carrying a 
bow in his loft hand, and an arrow in liis right hand, his right leg dang- 
ling below the throne. Farther to tho right, and below tbe throne, are 
Hanumdn holding his foot, and Jambuvau standing. To tho left of SitA 
are throe figures in a standing posture, one holding a chlmtra, another a 
fan, and another a ohdmar. On both sides of tho umbrella top are dots 
representing stars. 

Below the platform are undecipherable lines. The rim consists of 
dots between two circles. * 

Beverse.— A. platform of two linos with dots between. Five figures 
standing on it di-essed like math -iMris, facing towards the right, and 
.43aprying fans and chSmah. One letter to be seen on the right, and two 
letters on the left. 

Below tho platform are five or six letters. Tho rim has two oiron- 
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lar lines, between which are seven letters, those towards the left being 
less distinct. Figures distinct, workmanship rnde. 

(N, B. — ^All the letters look like Telngu.) 

No. y. Similar to No. IV, bat shorter in diameter and thicker, 
and in weight heavier, by 70*8 grains. 

On the obverse, beyond tlio circular lines enclosing letters, are dotsL 

The coin is duplicate of N o. IV. It is worshipped daily by a local 
zemindar. 

It will be seen that the specimens described are variants of one type. 
In all of them the obverses aro nearly the sa7no. In the reverses the 
prominent difference is in the imraber of figures, which aro 8, 7, or 5. With 
the exception of No. II, the workmanship of tho coins is rude, and, thci*o« 
j^re, I once thought them to be forged. lint that idea 1 have now given 
np. For a somewhat similar medal see Dr. Bidio’s No. 2*. For a speci- 
men that is certainly forged see No. 113, Plato III, in Sir W. Elliot’s 
Coins of Southern Tndia\, Ho calls it “ a luodoru Ram- tanka of no value.** 
On the reverse he says is a “ Nagri legend not i-oad.” From the antotypo 
copy, I find, on the reverse, a monkey (Ilauuman) in the middle, with a 
Nagari legend, wbioh Iread as + ?) 

Tho weight — 123'4 grains — is saffioient to mark it as forged. No 
Bdma-tanki of such a low weight is known. 

The illustrations depict the ahhiaheha of Bdma and Sitd on their re* 
turn to Ayodhya from Lanka. 


BwiKwnt fit BwrftiaiT BtnPtfv « « u 

bb: bbtbtbt i 

BBBt^B BIBB! R f « R 
I^BBT B BBTB BI^ RJBB[ I 
BBB BTBWapf B[?hfr BTB^BTO II <« R 
f^l^^BB! I 

BTlrt •WBff BJBI Bi TBg l B B SR^ BI Rt 1 « R 

BinWi^fBTB NBBfBBIBBBB! BBi R. 


• Journ. As. Boo. Beng., Vol. fiui, No. U, 1884, p. 818. 
t Coins of S. India, p. 152E. 
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According to S'atmghna held the umbrella, Sngriya the 

cbdmar, and Yibhisha^a, the king of Bakshasas, the wreath of one hmix- 
dred lotnses. 

I do not think the B^ma-tankis were ever issued as coins. No one at 
present uses them as such, and no tradition exists of their having been 
so used in the past. Besides, the numbers found are too small for use 
in a currency. They are to be considered as medals struck for some special 
purpose. For what purpose P The nature of illustrations indicates that 
they were struck at the time of the Ahhishehas, or enthronements, of kings. 
This idea is supported by the name by which they are known in Orissa, 
jRdmdbhishekis , — In short they may be considered as coronation medals, 
which were distributed among the Brahmins and others who assisted ia 
the ceremony. 

The dates of these medals have not yet been ascertained. Populany 
they are ascribed to the time of Bamchaudra in the Treta Yuga. Fol- 
lowing the tradition of a math in S. India, Mr. Gibbs came to the ooncln- 
flion that some of them might be 800 or 900 years old. Sir W. jBlliott 
would bring them down to tho reign of the Narasinha line of Yijayanagar 
(1488-1660 ?). In the absence of any reading of the inscriptions, it isdif- 
<ficult to date tho medals. From the following general considerations I am 
inclined to think that tho oldest cannot bo earlier than the 14th century 
A. D. The Bamatankis are S. Indian medals, and are chiefly known there. 
A glance at the list of S. Indian coins as given by Sir W. .Elliott,* and by 
Dr. Bidio,t will show that the earliest coins boro the marks of animals, 
plants, or geometrical figures. Next to them came coins bearing the 
figures of gods such as S'iva, Parvati, and Vishnu. So far as I see, these 
latter coins began with the Vijayanagar kings (Harihar began to reign in 
1330 A. D-t). Now Bamatankis are Vaishnava medals, with Rama and 
Sitk as the principal figures. They cannot therefore be put before the 
Viyayanagar kings, who were the first to introduce figures of gods apd 
goddesses on the coins. Sir W. Elliott has found a coiu of Fsvara with 
B4ma and Sita seated, on tho reverse. Is vara belongs to the second line 
of Viyayanagar kings§. Thus this unique coin supports the above view. 

As regards the Hdmatankis hei^in described, I imi^g^ine they are still 
more modern. The find spot is interesting. They have all been found iS 
Puri, and it is remarkable that the numismatists who have collected else- 
where are not acquainted with this type. Dr. Bidie, who describes * the 

*«CoinB of S. India, pp. 162—10211. 

^ t Journ. As. Soo., Bengal Yc\. LIl No. I 1883 pp. 83—58. 

% Sowell*! aketoh of S. ludtau dyuasties p. 103. 

$ F«t th« Cdn tee “Ooiue ef 9. ludie" No.'l08 p. 158K.i tor ftran *e* 

p. 108. ,**. * 
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^ single simiim* specimen in the Hi^ms Musenm, does not name the place 
vhere it was found. It might have been sent from Ganjam, or indeed 
from any Telugu speaking district. One of the present coins has on the 
obverse letters which look like Telugu. From these considerations I am 
inclined to infer that the kings who struck those medals ruled over 
Telingana, and probably Orissa. Could they have been the Orissa kings 
of the SuryavahSa dynasty (1431-1538 ?)• who were contemporaneous 
with the 2ad line of Vijayanagar kings, who were powerful enough to 
conquer the districts of Kistna and Qodavery, and who appear from 
their inscriptions to have been Vaishnavas by religion ? I should not bo 
surprised if further researches establish this view. 

Since the above was written, I have come across another specimen. 
It has a diameter of 1-^^- inches and a thickness of nearly. Its 
weight is 217 grains. 

. This weight is iiiiiqne. The five specimens above described are 
either 3 or 4 times of 65 or 66 grains, the usual weight of a Marha.* 
But this weight (217 grains) cannot be so classified. 

The following is a detailed description of this now specimen. 

Obverse, — This is divided into two parts by a lino with dots under. 

The upper part contains Rdma seated on a throne, and to his right 
Sita, both facing towards the left. Bdma has in one hand a bow and in 
the otjior hand (raised) an arrow. Below, and to the loft, arc Hanumau 
holding Rama’s foot, and Jdmbuvan standing. Below, and to the right, 
is Bharat holding an umbrella. Under the throne is conch shell. 

‘ The lower part has some undecipherable indistinct figures, 

Reverse. — Five human figures standing with chdmars in their hands. 

The ontlines are very indistinct. 


Note on the topography of the river in the l^th century from Hugli to the Sea 
as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros, — By 0. R. Wilson, M. A. 

(With one plate.) 

. The topography of the Hugli has been very ably discussed by 
18loohmann and Yule, and I do nokpropose in tbe present paper to re-open 
the general discussion. I wish tc^limit my observations to the course of 
the river as represented in the Da Asia of the Portuguese historian De 
BarroQ. The first decad of this work was originally printed in 1552, the 
second in 1553, the third in 1563, the fourth decad, as completed by La- 
vanha, appeared in 1613. It is in the fourth decad that we find the De^' 

For M^rha see my essay on the Ourrenoy of Orissa, published in the Joum. 
^^** 800 . Beug. Yol. LXZ, No. I, p. 45, 




eoripcao do Beino de BengxaU* The map suggests two or tlgFee top 
phical questions which it will be well to keep distinct as fer as . , ^ 
hie. (1) What is the meaning of the map as it stands P (2) 
is it the original work of De Barros P (3) How far can it betmstei^W 
accurate P I shall try to deal with these questions so far as they . 
concerned with the course of the river from Hdgli to the sea. • : /. 3 
1. The map does not contain the name ‘‘Hdgli '* at all. 
river is called the Ganges ; and, instead of the town Hugli, we hat^k 
Satgaon standing on the Sarasvati, close to the junction of that rifer, 
with the Ganges and the Jamund. Below Satgdon come Agarpj^* 
Xore (which Blochmann identifies as Dakhin^or), and Bardna^r;- 
Then comes the town of Betor. It is here that I take up the questioxir. 
of the interpretation of the map. Blochmann* says : “ Belor has hOti; 
yet been identified, unless it is intended for the insignificant vill|tg^’>' 
of Belur, opposite to Ohitpur, with which it agrees in position.” K-’ 
appears that Blochmann read Bclor instead of Betor, although the' C* 
is quite clear in the map : hence perhaps the difficulty, for Betor is 
tioned several times by writers in the 16th century, and was certainly no( 
an insignificant village. The Bengali poets, Mukundarama Chakrava^i 
and Mddhava Achdrya, each wrote a Lay of Chapejii, and they both speak 
of Betor t It was a sanctuary of the goddess Chaiyidif and also a good . 
riverside market to stop at to buy provisions. Ceesar Frederick thus de- 
scribes the place. “ A good tide’s rowing before you come to Satagan 
you shall have a place which is called Buttor, and from thence upward^ 
the ships do not go because that upwards the river is very shallow, and 


• Oeoffraphical and Historical Notes on the Burdwan and Presidency Btvmoi^/ 
at tho oud of Hunter's Statistical Account of the 24 Paryands, 

t For iostance in the ordinary printed editions of the Chav^i Mangel we read)*— . 
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I regatd the map as fairly accurate for the course of the river from Betor 
to the sea. Mr. Blochmanu doubted the very existence of Pacuculij, 
Pisacoly, and Pisolta ; but I have found Pichuldoho in the very place, 
indicated by De Barros and have also been able to account for Pacuou- 
lij and Pisacoly. Nor is there any reason to distrust the way in which 
the map arranges the tributary streams. Colonel Gastrell* has argued 
that the principal outfall of the Damodar, even as late as 1745, was the 
Jan Perdo river, which he identifies with the Kan4 Damodar, one mile 
north of Ulubaria, but which Sir Henry Yule identifies with the present 
Ulubdrid Khal ; and this conjecture is in complete harmony with De 
Barros’ map, for it represents the Damodar as entering the Ganges 
(Ptfigli) by 3 outfalls at a point somewhere about Ulubaria. I am not 
quite so sure about the accuracy of the map as regards the outfall of the 
liver Ganga or Rupnarayan. To-day the Hiigli on meeting the Bfip- 
nardyan is deflected sharply to the east, and after describing a large 
semicircle returns once again to its former longitude and flows due south 
post Sdgar. In De Barros’ map there is no such semicircular deflec- 
tion, the river empties itself directly into the sea. Instead of the 
tract of land which now extends between the mouths of the Rfipudrayan 
and the Haldi and forms the police circle by Sutdhdta in the Tamluk 
subdivision, we have a small delta enclosed between the two arms of the 
Ganga. If this be accepted as a true picture of the state of things in 
• the 16th century, we must suppose that the eastern portion of Tamluk 
(%, e., the police circle of Sutdbatd) has been thrown up since then by 
the deposits of the Rdpndrdyan, and that hence has been formed the 
Diamond Harbour, the Diamond Sand being merely the last and least 
result of this very process. 

Having thus reached the Diamond Sand, I am tempted to add one 
more remark, by way of conclusion, which has to do with the tojiography 
of the 17th and not the 16th century. Sir Henry Yule says that “ the sand 
probably got its name from some ship,” and notes that “ a ship in the 
company’s employ called the Dyamond is pretty often mentioned circa. 
1620-1640.” I have found some more definite evidence on this point. 
From a journal kept by Job Charnock and his Council, during the time 
when the English were quarrelling with the Hawab of Bengal, we learn 
that in 1688 Captain Herron’s ship was called the uSlDaond. Under the 
date 14th November 1688 the diary notes : — “ In the evening anchored 
at Snmbereroe treesf, whore Captain Walthrop came on board of ns to 
teow when we intended to over the Braces ; which was resolred of^ 

• Hunter's Account Bengal, VoL 111, pp. 258-261. 

t Kiteial. 
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to be with the moming light ; he informed ns how, on the i2th current, 
at night, he left the ship Diamomi ashore, with her head at Buffilo ., 
point,* but in little danger, being taken care for by Captain Heath, and 
Bupposeth she got off with the flood then coining in.” Alter this Char- 
nock and the Council set sail and reached Ballasoi*o. And on the 18th 
“ the ship Recovery arrived in the Rtiad, from the Braces, bringing news 
of the ship Diamond's being in safety.” 1 think it likely that the 
Diamond Sand got its name from this incident, the more so as, accord* 
ing to Sir H. Yule, Herron, the Captain of the Diamond, was the author 
not only of the earliest instructions printed in detail for the navigation 
of tho river Hdgli, “ but probably also of the earliest chart of it that 
has any claim to quasi-scieutiiic character.” 


Rajah Kdns, — By H. BKVRitiDaE, C. 8. 

The publication by our Society of the Iliyaznssalatin is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Bengal. It is to be hoped that it will 
lead to tho discovery and publication of the sources of that work. For 
though Ghulam Husain’s book was the foundation of Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, ho is too recent a writer for his statements to bo of autliority, 
except when ho is quoting from a risalah, or little book, by some 
unknown author, or is giving tho local traditions of Diiiajpur and 
Maldah. It is a pity that so little is known'about Gliulam Husain. 
Ho was a native of Zaidpur in Oudb, and was Dak Munshi under Mr. 
George Udny, the Commercial Resident at Maldah. Ho dicil there, and 
his tomb is still shown. 

Wo owe to Ghulam Husain the fullest account that we possess of 
tho Hindu whom he and other Muhammadan writers are supposed to 
designate by the name of Rajah Kdns. I hope to show later on that 
bis real name was Ganos, and that the early Muhamedan historians 
probably wrote his name as Gdns or Ganes. Ghulam Husain represents 
Rajah Ons as a cruol and bigoted tyrant. He describes him just as 
a worshipper of Krishna would describe Rajah Kamda of Mathura, and 
no doubt allowance must be made in both cases for religious prejudices. 
But, cruel tyrant or not, Rajah Kans is tho most interesting figure 
aittongtbe kings of Bengal. We feel that this obscure Hindu, who 
rosB to supreme power in Bengal, and who for a time broke the bonds of 
Islam, must have been a man of vigour and capacity. He remin<}i^M 
of the unfortauate Hemu who opposed Humdyuii^ Ghiassuddin, one of 


* At the north ofigo of ^e Diamond Sand. 
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Bajah KAns* predecessors, was a jocund and able prince, and the story 
about the Kazi’s calling him to justice for having by misadventure shot 
the widow’s son is worthy of Herodotus. But the only other king of 
Bengal who can compare in romantic interest with Rajah Kfins is 
Husain Shah. He is known in history as Alauddin Abul Mozaffar 
Husain Shah, but the people of the Rarh in Murshidabad call him the 
Rdkhdl Badshdh, or Shepherd King, from a tradition that he was origin- 
ally a herdsman in the house of a brahmin at Chandpur, or Chond- 
para, near Mirzapur, in the Subdivision of Jangipur.* 

In Buchanan’s account of Dinajpurf Rajah Kans is called Clones. 
He says that Ghyassuddiii was succeeded by his son Saifuddin, and 
he by his slave Shiliabuddin, and that then “ Gones, a Hindu and Hakim 
of Dynwaj, (perhaps a petty Hindu chief of Dinajpur) seized the 
government.” It does not seem <!ortain that this Dynwaj is identical 
with the town of Dinajpur. It may have some connection with the 
Dhinaj llai racniioned in Stewart, page 72, as a chief of Sonargaon. 
But the Riyaz, page 78, calls him Bhoj Rai. 

Mr. WestmacoitJ was apparently the first to point out the identity 
of Kdns and Gones. Mr. Bloch mann§ doubted the identity, but I 
presume that' Ins' doubt was only as to the proper spelling of tho 
naiho ; for it is impossible to doubt, that, whatever be tho true name, 
the person described by Buchanan as Gones is the Kans of Firishta 
and the Riyaz. Mr. Blochmann remarks that Gonesh is a common 
name, and that Muhammadans must have been acquainted with it. 
“ But all MSS. spell tho Rajah’s name Kans, not Ganes.” 

Tho reply to this is that g and k are often written alike in MSS. 
Thoro is no g in Arabic, and in MeiiiiiKski’s Dictionary wo find g and k 
treated as one letter. In his remarks on the letter Xhe says that it is 
aja g^^^ittchr Wlttr^tiiroo dots and called gef, “ sed raro in libris invenies 
expressa ilia puncta, undo ot liic ca passim omitto.” Another way of 
distinguishing between g and k is by w’riting or printing tho former 
with a second slanting line, thus uf, but this is very often not done in 

* J. A. S. B. XLIT, 227 note. Tlio story is that ivhon llusain Shah became 
king ho rewarded )iis old master by giving him a zamindari at tho qait-reut of one 
ana. Hence tho place is called Ekana Chandpnra to this day. Another tradition 
abont Hnsain Shah is that ho made a road from Deoghar to Jagannath. This he 
did to propitiate tho god who had ^hreatenod him with death for having entered his 
temple. Tho road rnna from ii./ri,h to south through tho Rath or western of 
Har^idabad and is still in ns'.*. There are many tanks along side of it whioh 
sawn Shah is said to havp oxoavated for the benefit of travellers. 

t Fostsm Zadio, II, 018. 

t Caloatta Review, LV, 208. 

j J. A. S. B. XLIV, 280-87. 
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MSS. The old name fop Bajmahal is written indifferentlj Akmahal 
and Agmahal, and in the Qaudahar inscription published by M. Dar* 
xnesteter in the Journal Aslatiqiie for 1890, page 205, wo iindthat Ghora 
Ghdt, Gaur, and Baugalah, were engi’aved on the rock as Kora Kat, 
Kaur, and Bankalah. M. Darmestcter remarks on this peculiarity in 
a note at page 219. Tt seems therefore quite possible that the name in 
the MSS. was written Guns, or Gaucs. This is very nearly Gauesh, or 
Ganesa. Sometimes the approximation is even closer, for at page 115 of 
the Asiatic Society’s edition of the liiyaz, we have, in a foot tnjte, the 
various reading Koiis, or Kans, i. o., I submit, Gancs.* Besides, 
it does not seem correct to say that all MSS. givo Kans. At least one 
MS. must apparently have given the letter as a g, for Buchanan pi*t> 
sumably got the name Gones from his Paiidua maiiuscript.t The fact 
that the name Ganesh still lives in tlio mcniorios of the people of 
Dinajpur is a strong argument in favour of the i<U'ntiiieiitiou and of 
Qanesh being the real namo.it If the name was Kans, and if Kans 
was a different man from Gauesh, we have the improbability that a 
Hindu chief of great celebrity has been forgotten by m(*n of bis own 
country and religion, and remembered only by jMuhamniadans. Then 
too it seems very unlikely that a Hindu should bavo borne the name of 
Kans in the beginning of the 15th century. On the other hand Ganesh 
is a very likely name, and wo find that Ganesh was a good deal 
worshipped in Dinajpur, for Buchanan§ gives an engraving of a re- 
markable image of Ganesh, which had been originally at Bannagai/. I 
submit that tho evidence is sufficiently strong to justify us in wjj^ting 
the name as Ganesh. ; 

But, however that may be, it is clear, as I have already ob^rved, 
that the Genes of Buchanan is tho same person as the Kans f of tho 
Biyaz. The two accounts perfectly agree. Buelianan tolls us tlialilquea^ 
put Shaikh Badar-al-lslam to death for not doing homage to him, and 
the Biydz, page 1 11, tells us the same thing. Both tell iis that tho Rajah 
had a son called Jadu, who aftorw'ards turned Muhammadan, and I’eigiicd 
as Jalalluddin, and both tell us of the interposition of Qutb Alam and 
jlj,.the invasion of Ibrahim of Jaunpur. Indeed it is clear that either 
Buchanan’s manuscript was simply the Riyaz, or some work which the 
author of the Riydz has made use of. It is interesting to find that the 
Biy&z i*epreBenta Qutb Alam as applying tho title of Hakim to Rajah 

^ Stewart, p. 93 spellg the name Kama. This seems nothing bat Ganes^In 
the Ain I, 418 and 416, he is called Kdnsi Bnmi. % 

t Bee Sastem India, II, 616. 

t 1 got this fact from Baba Hari Mohan Singh, Manager of the Dinajpur Baj. 

§ JSaatem India, II, 625, 
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Kdns. Hakim was Gones* title, and Mr. Westmacott tells ns that it is still 
in use among the ryots of Dinajpnr when speaking of their zamindars. 

The Riydz calls Rajah Kdns Zamindar of Bhatariah. Mr. Bloch* 
mann* says that he does not know if this name is an ancient one, and 
that it does not occur in the Ain. But there is good evidence of 
the antiquity of the name. Gladwin, in his Revenue Accounts published 
in 1790, at page 13, mentions lihatuHah as giving its name to a of 
a particular weight, and Grant in the Fifth Report, page 347, tells us 
that Bhaturiah was an ancient division, and was the jaghtr of Mir 
Jamla. In Jaffar Khan’s settlement of 1722 or 1135 A. H., Bhaturiah 
was included in Chakla Ghora Ghat.*f I am also inclined to think 
that the name does occur in tJie Ain. Grant tells us, page 338, .that 
Bhaturiah belonged to Sarkar Bazuhd, and in the Ain, page 404 of 
the Persian text, wo find a Bahuriabazu, or Bahsuriabazu, entered as a 
large mahal in that Sarkar. It is very likely that two dots have been 
omitted in copying, and that the name should be Bliatnria. Bazu is 


an affix to all the estates in Sarkar Bazuha, as Mr. Blochmann has 
pointed out. Mr. Bloch maim has out that Bhaturia is 

the name in Ttoimel's Bengal Atlas, Sheet NoT'6,''te^a large tract 

east ft included Nattoro. In the same map we li&VC tlio 

Battorya maiked, and this is probably Bhaturia. It lies nc^*' 
Ganges, and about half way between Pabna and Rampur Bauliah. 

\ Mr. Blochmann has hazarded the conjecture that the name Raj* 
is a reminiscence of Raja Kdns. This, however, seems very 
doul^f^l^ Rajshayo does not seem to be an old name. Apparently it 
o®®\ot occur in the Ain, for Grant places Rajshaye in Sarkdr Audam* 
ar, Tanda, and the name does not occur under that Sarkar in the 
Am. ^oroover Rajshaye proper was on the west of the Ganges, and is 
Aw'Vu«itod in Renncl. It therefore was no part of Kans or GanesU’s 


ancestral property. There is not even a pargana of the name of Raj* 
shaye in the modem district of that name. The pargana Rajshaye^ 
which pi'obably gave the name to Rani Bhowani’s immense zamindari, is 
fax away to the west of the Gauges and lies cliiefliy, if not entirely, in 
Birbhum. Rajshaye is probably a compound word of the same cla89^ 
as Rajmahal. It is possible even that the last syllable may not be con* 
neoted with Shah^ but may bo the Arabic shai^ i. e., property. The 
Rajah referred to in it is not improbably Rajah Man Singh. There is 
a large pargana in the same neighbourhood, of which the Rajshaye 
paggana is, I believe, a dependency, which goes by the name of KuSaax 


« J. A. S. B. XLII, 263. 
t Vide Fifth JUp^rt, pp. 264 and 838. 


t J. A. S. B. XLXl, 216. 
§ it. p. 268. 
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Prai&p. This is an old name, and occni^ in the Ain, and probably 
refers to Pratap Sing, the son of Bhagwas Das, and brother of Mas 
Singh.* 

It is to be regretted that the information about Bajah Kins or 
Ganesh is so scanty. Perhaps a diligent inqniiy in Dinajpur and 
Bogra might lead to further discoveries. Firishta represents himdn a 
good light, and as half a Muhammadan. The Eiydz pictures him as a bi- 
goted tyrant. Perhaps both accounts are partially correct. Probably 
his severity to Badar-al-Islam was the I'esult of political rather than re- 
ligious motives. Even the Biyaz tells us that he allowed his son to bo 
made a Muhammadan, and that he himself would have become one but for 
the influence of his Rani. At page 618, Buchanan calls the son Godusen, 
but in his Appendix^ P^go 28, he calls him Juddoo Sein. This is impoHant, 
for it seems to show that Ganesa was connected with the old Sein kings 
of Bengal.f 

I now proceed to discuss the chronology of Rajah Kans or Rajah 
Ganesh’s reign. This is a very obscure mattm'. There can bo no 
doubt that the dates given in the Riyaz are wrotig, for they disagree 
with the evidence of coins, and also with the author’s Rt<atemcnts about , 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur. There is one clear date, notonacoin^ 
which, 1 think, throws light on the subject. Tins is the date of tly 

• Bloobmann’s Ain, 447, and Stewart, 188. / 

t At one time 1 thonght that Bajah Edna might be identified with the flhvrna 
Sein who ruled at Bangamati in the Murshidabad district. Kamd might ea^ly be 
changed into Kan, if not into Kdiis ; and Captain Layard, J. A. S. B. XXII, 282, was 
told forty years ago that Kama Sein was a fainoaa Maharaja\i of Bonsai who 
resided chiefly at Gaur. The story of the Riydz about Rajah Kails’ maki/g golden 
cows might also agree with the name Gowkaran and the legend told ft) Qiiptain 
Layard aboat that placo. Gowkaran, is 8 or 4 miles from Rdugamati. Tho natives say^'* 
that it is the place where Rajah Kama kept his cattle, and that Qobarhatti, between 
it and Rangamdti, is where the dunghill was. It is also enrions that Buchanan, II, 
682, heard of a ** Gokarna Rajah ** at Ghora Ghdt in Dinajpur. Finally there is 
the fact that the name of the village near Rangamdti where the ruins of the Bajbari 
used to be, and where the moat is still pointed ont, is Jadupnr, which might point to 
ladu alias Jalallnddin. It is quite possible that the legends about Rajah Kama 
Sein may have become mixed up, but I could not hear anything at Rdngamdti about 
Bajah Kdns or Rajah Ganesh. What I was told was that Kama Sein drowned 
himself in the Ghanci Bbil, when attacked by the Mahomedans, and that he had a son 
named Brisha Keta. It may be noted that there is a Ganeshpur north offJiaganj 
in Mnrshidabad. 

Mr. Westmaoott informs me that Dr. Buchanan’s MSS. are now in 'the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. It might be worth while' to^ exa- 
mine them and to see if they say anything more about Rajah Qonesh than what Mr. 
Montgomery Martin published. 
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death of tho famous saint Nur Qntb Alam. He is buried at Pandua^ 
and the date of his decease is dxed by tho chronogram, Shams-ul 
Hidayat, as 851 A. H. or 1447 A. D.* General Cunningham has also 
used this argument in volume XV of his Archcoological Beports^ 

175. If the inscription at page 83 of that volume refer to Nur 
Qntb Alam, ho died even later than 851, viz., in 863. However 851 is 
enough for our purpose, and is in all probability the correct date.f 

According to the Biyaz, tho saint was of tho samo ago as Sultan 
Gbyassttddin, and was his fellow-student under Shaikh Hamiduddin of 
Nagore.t And tho Biyaz adds tliat Sultan Ghyassuddin reverenced 
the saint all his life. But this is inconsistent with tlie supposition that 
Ghyassuddin died in 799. Qutb Alam must have been very young then, 
and he had not succeeded his father Ala-ulhaq, who was also a distin- 
guished saint, and who diod in 800. Ghyassuddin according to one 
account reigned 16 years, and before that he had been for many years 
in rebellion against his father. Ho cannot then have been young when 
he died, and it is extremely unlikely that his follow-student survived 
him for more than fifty years. 

According to tho evidence of coins Ghyassuddin was reigning in 
812, and, as tho editor of tho Catalogue of Muhammadan coins in tho 
British Museum observes, there is no good reason for supposing that 
thte coin was a posthumous issue. Further, wc have the apparently 
indisputable evidence of tho Chinese annals, quoted by General Cun- 
ninmiam, to tho effect that Ghyassuddin did not die till 814, when he 
was M^coeded by his son Saifuddin. It is true that there is the diffl- 
culty, Mot noticed by General Cunningham, that there are coins of 
Saifudik Hamza dated 799. § But it is easier to boliovo in contem- 
poraneok than in posthumous issues, and we find that Ghyassuddin 
isShcd such coins in tho lifetime of his father. It is to be 
remembered that Ghyassuddin appears to have lived latterly at Sonar- 

• J. A. S. B. XLII, 2G2. 

t 851 is the date given by Mr. Blochmann, and ho supports it by tho ohronogram, 
but it is curious that in the Ain 11, 220, tho date of Qntb Alam*s death is given as 808. 
In Bavenshaw’s Gaur p. 52 tho date of NurQutFs death is given as 851, but at p. 50 
it is stated that according to a book belonging to the cndovtrnieut Kur Qntb died in 
828 (1245). The same book also gives the date of his father’s death as 786. It 
must be confessed that 828 is a more likely date for a contemporary of Ghyassuddin 
than 861i fMr. Beveridge wrote this in April. Three months later, having gained 
fur^W information, he was able to fix the d-ito of Nar Qutb Alum’s death as 818 
Mr. Beveridge’s reasons will be found iu the note which immediately foBQW8 
this article. Bd.] 

t Mr. Blochmann says that this is m Jodhpur and not in Birbhum, l.o. 260 m. 

.. I Bee B« M. Catalogno 28. 
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gaon for his tomb is there. This may have facilitated Saifttddin's 
usurpation, or may have been accompanied by a division of the king- 
dom. Saifuddin reigned three years and seven months according to 
the Riydz, and his slave, or adopted son, Shihabuddin reigned three 
years and four months. Reckoning 814 as the year of Ghyassnddin’s 
death, this brings us to 821. But this is too late, for Jalalluddin’s coins 
go back to 818. There must thei^fore be some mistake about the length 
of the reigns of Saifuddin and Shihabuddin. There is also the seven 
years' reign of Rajah Kans to be accounted for, but I think we may 
well believe that part of it was contemporaneous with Shihahuddin's 
reign, and part with that of Jalalluddin. The Riyaz tells us that when 
Rajah Kans was pressed by Sultan Ibimhira, he resigned the throne, and 
that his son Jadu was proclaimed king nndcr the style of Jalalluddin, 
But when the Rajah heard that Ibrahim Avas dead, he resumed his power. 
May not the coin of 818 refer to the time Avhen Jalalluddin became 
Saltan in bis father’s lifetime ? He was a hoy of twelve then, according 
to the Riyaz, so that the real power would remain with the father. 

Tho Riyaz mentions the tradition that Sultan Ibrahim died shortly 
after his retreat from Gaur. This must bo incorrect, for Ibrahim 
reigned till 844. It is curious that the Jannpnr annals do not say any- 
thing about tho expedition of Ibrahim to Bengal. They tell us that 
Khwaja Jahdn and his son Mubarak levied tribute from Bengal, and this 
fact and their apparently sudden deaths Avould make tho story of the 
Riyaz square better with their reigns than with that of Ibrahim. But 
it is not likely that a mistake of names was made, especially as Bucha- 
nan also has tho name Ibrahim. He, hoAvever, does not identify him 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, and doscribes him as being tho grand- 
father of Husain Sliah, and as having been put to death by Jalalluddin. 
This must surely be all wrong. 

Though Firishta does not say anything about Ibrahim Sharqi's 
attacking Rajah Kans, he describes him as having set out on an expedi- 
tion against Delhi in 816, and as having returned to Jaunpur after 
making somo marches.* Perhaps this is the occasion referred to in 
the Riyaz. Firishta also tells the story about Shihabuddin Qazi’s 
silver chair, so that there can be no doubt that the Ibrahim of tlio 
%iy4z is tho Sultan of Jaunpur. Perhaps both Firishta and Ghulam 
Husain derived their information from tho history of Bengal by Mabo- 
aed Qaudahori, which unfortunately seems to be no longer in existence. 

* See also the Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur by Dr. Fuhrer, p. 7. IhraMm 
lade another expedition in 1485 A. D. (830) idid 8. Tho Biy4z gives it as a ntmdnr 
lat both Ibrahim and Shihabuddin died shortly after their iniorriew with Nnr 
nth Alam. It is true that both died at about the same time, but' this was long 
ter lU^ah Kina* tme. 
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Note on the date of Nur Quth Alamos death, — By H. BjBVEBiDaB, C. S, 

I think that we have now got some more light oa this vexed ques- 
tion. In my paper on Rajah Kdus, I gave the date 851 A. H., which 
is that mentioned by Mr. Blochmann, and which therefore was probably 
correct. At the same time, I pointed out that it tliffered from the date 
(808) given in the Ain, and also from that mentioned in Ravenshaw’s 
Gaur (828). I am now convinced that 851 is wrong. It is mnch too 
late for one who was a contempomry and fellow-student of Ghiassuddin. 
I find too that the chronogram Shains-ul-Hiddyat referred to by Mr. 
Bloohmann, which gives 851, is apparently a recent invention. As has 
been pointed out to me by Maulavi Fazl Rubbi, the Divan of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Mufti Ghulam Sarwar of Lahore claims,* 
to be the author of the chronogram His book, the “ Khazinptu-l- 
A^fiyd ** was only published in 18G4. It is true he refers to an earlier 
author Shaikh Hisamuddin of Manikpur, writer of the Rafik-ul-Arfin, 
as giving the date 851, but I have not been able to see that work, and 
so I do not know what its age and authority are. Ghulam Sarwar says 
nothing about the date given by Abul Fazl. 

The best authority on the point should bo the book in possession 
of the Khadim, or Guardian of the Shrine,t at Pandua. The existence 
of such a book is mentioned in Ravenshaw*s Gaur, but when I wrote 
for a copy to Mr. Batabyal, the Magistrate of Maldah, he informed me 
that the book was reported to have boon stolon. However, he has sent 
me an extract from the late Maulvi Elahi Baksli’s history, which supplies 
the necessary information. Maulvi Elahi Baksh tells us that the in- 
scription “ Kitaba,** in the possession of the Khadim^ gives 7 Zilqada 
818 as the date, and Nur bnur shud, as the chronogram. This 

may be interpreted “ Light went to Light ”, or “ Light was with Light ”, 
and is neater and more poetical than the Shams-ul-Hidd»yat of Ghulam 
Sarwar. It gives the figures 818 (1115-16). 

1 submit that this date should be accepted as correct ; first because 
it is that preserved at the shrine ; secondly because it is more de- 
tailed than the others, as it gives the date of the month as well ; and 
thirdly because it nearly agrees with Abul Fazl’s date of 808, and corres- 
ponds with history much better than 851. Jalalluddin, the son of Rajah 
E&ns, or Gancs, apparently began to reign about 818, and the Riydz tells 
ns that when bo ascended the throne, he sent for Shaikh Zahid, the 
grandson of Nur Qutb, from Sonargaon, and was henceforth guided by 
hkr^vico. This implies that Nur Qutb was then dead, or very old, and 
at all events a man who wai a grandfather in 818 is not likely to have 
lived till 851. 

* See his book, page 888. 

t It Is called the Chhai Hasan endowmeut as oonsUting of 6,000 bighas* 
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A Vocabulary of t7ie Koruna language ; — collected by 
W, Crookb, B. a., C. S. 

The following vocabulary of the lauguago spoken by the Korwas* 
of whom there are a few families in the jungles of the southern part 
of Mirzapur, may be of interest in connection with Mr. Driver’s paper 
in the 2nd number of the Society’s Journal, Part I, for 1891. I have 
compared the list casually with Mr. Hislop’s vocabillary of what ho 
calls the Kuri and Mu^si dialect, and some words are certainly iden- 


tical; but I leave the analysis of tho language to some one skilled in 
the Gondi and Kolarian dialects. Tho glossary was taken down care- 


fully from a Korwa, who 
own language : — 

could speak Hindi intelligibly as well as his 

Mother, 

ingit. 

Father, 

apd. 

Son, 

hopnnu. 

Daughter, 

Icori hopunu. 

Woman, 

eredt. 

Mothcr-in-law, 

henhartii. 

Father-in-law, 

honhartu. 

Wife’s brother, 

sardn-fj. 

Paternal uncle, 

kdkd^ (Hindi). 

Paternal aunt, 

kdMf 

Married woman, 

bydh ki loahd. 

Paternal grandfather, 

dddd, 

Maternal uncle, 

mdmdf 

Maternal aunt, 

mdmif (do,) 

Boiled rice, 

Zefi* 

Salt, 

hulung* 

Faddy, 

horn. 

Husked rice, 

kudi. 

Wheat flour, 

kaniku, (Skt. ka^ika). 

Wheat, 

rakti, (Skt. ralcta s= red). 

Ghram, 

hufu, (Hind, bdnt). 

Fire, 

sangelf {singaly Kuri). 

Water, 

ddy (da, Kuri). 

Clothes, 

chirdy (Skt. chira). 

A cot, 

purkum. 

House, 

ordy {uray Kuri). 

Thatob, 

saramtu. 

Door, 

Q 

dudttuy (Skt. dvdra)* 
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Head, 

hM. 

Ear, 

lutuT^ (as in Kuri). 

Eye, 

nain, (Skt. nayana). 

ForeLoad, 

samdngtu, (P Hind. sdmnS = in front). 

Hose, 

mUt, {mdf Kuri). 

Cbeek, 

johdtUf (JoTeay Kuri). 

Beard or monstaclie, 

4arMby (Hind. 

Tooth, 

tartn. 

Mouth, 

dham* 

Tongue, 

alangtu. 

Lip, 

'unuru. 

Hair, 

uJcutu, 

Hand, 

it 

Neck, 

hotutu. 

Shoulder, 

kandhimf (Hind, kandhd). 

Upper arm, 

siipumti. 

Wrist, 

lulvdme 

Palm of the liand. 

tarwdmu. 

Finger, 

angrimu. 

Breast, 

kurdm. 

Thigh, 

huldniy (htduy Kuri). 

Shin, 

porJcatdm, 

Nail, 

nahiydmy (Skt. nakha). 

Cow, 

datigrdy (Hind, ddngar as homed cattle) 

Ox, 

haily (Hindi). 

Buffalo, 

lhatnsy (do.) 

Female goat, 

mero7)i. 

He goat, 

hakrdy (do.) 

Oil, 

swidtny (as in Kuri). 

Ohtf 

ghty (Hindi). 

Fowl, 

sunku. 

Tiger, 

Mly (kulay Kuri). 

Leopard, 

kurari. 

Jackal, 

huwdku. 

Hare, 

kuldhi. 

Bear, 

hand, (hand, Kuri), 

Cat, 

pdsf, (English jptwsy). 

Sdmhhar deer, 

m'l'maku. 

JDeer, 

silipku. 

Fish, 

hakuku, (kaMf Kuri). 

Owl, 

lutppu. 

Crow, 

kdhuhu, (Skt. (kdika). 
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Kite, 

kurefu. 

Partridge, 

m. 

Quail, 

gondart. 

Parrot, 

duju. 

Tobacco, 

tamdkf (Hindi). 

Bamboo, 

mdL {mdhat, Kuri). 

P§)aZ tree, 

haseyd. 

8dl tree, 

seri. 

Leaves of the Sal, 

sarjum. 

The tribal dance or 

sarangmi. 

karanid. 

Earring, 

mundardy (Hind, mundri). 

Liquor, 

illL 

Mahud tree. 

matkdm. 

Broom, 

junung^ 

To run away, 

nayami* 

Come, 

dulang chaldvna^ (Hind, clialnd). 

To sit down. 

duraiigami. 

To stand up, 

rimdmL 

To sleep on the ground, gendjimi. 

To wake. 

jagdmif (Hind, jdgnd). 

To laugh, 

Iddami, 

To cry. 

ydmamL 

To eat, 

jorndmi. 

To drink water, 

ddtudn. 

The spud for digging 

rdmi^ (Hind, ramhhd)^ 

roots. 

The sun. 

heyar. 

The moon, 

hdngo» 

The stars, 

epdlku, (epalf Kuri). 

The sky. 

lemir. 

The ground, 

dt. 

Thunder, 

palkSderd, 

Lightning, 

thankd. 

Weight, 

liemdld. 

To bo angry, 

khiskena, (Hind, khia s a grin of rage) 

To quarrel, 

kalahena. 

To fondle, 

duduyemi. 

To abuse, 

egiriyadeyd. 

Bitter, 

hatiyd. 

Sweet, 

eoriyd. 

Sour, 

jojtyd. 
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Morning, 

Midday, 

Evening, 

To ascend, 

Cold weather, 

Hot weather, 

To bathe. 

Barren, 

To sleep, 

To be bald, 

To cook, 

The rice is cooking, 
Naked, 


jhAtlcarM* 

HJcen Jeend, 

ayup Jeend, 

rikdtimi. 

ledrtand. 

ogartand, 

mudn. 

meneliepumod* 

gitimi, 

Jeodnd wptido, 
hadelangi stnmd^ 
leti dova senidd, 
utUrhend, 


The KorJcm — By W. H. P. Driver. 

The Korkus are the most westerly of all the Kolarian tribes. They 
inhabit the Satpura, Mahadeo, and Maiknl Hills in the Central Provinces, 
and a few are to bo found in the valley of the Tapti. 

They are found in various stages of civilisation, but they mostly cling 
to the hills and jungles, only visiting the nearest towns in the plains for 
marketing purposes. 

They have retained their abonginal language (a dialect of Kolarian), 
and also their aboriginal songs and dances, which plainly show their 
affinity to the Kols of Chota Nagpore. 

They are in fact closely allied to the Korwas of Sirgooja, whose 
traditions connect them with tho Mahadeo Hills. 


The following short vocabulary shows tho similarity in language 


English, 

Korwa, 

Korhu, 

English, 

Konva, 

JTorku. 

One 

m 

Mia 

Bear 

Bana 

Bana 

Two 

Bar 

Baria 

Body 

Horom 

Komor 

Three 

Pei 

Apliia 

Dog 

Seta 

Sita 

1 

Ing 

Ing 

Barth 

Haa 

Kasa 

Thoa 

Am 

Am 

Bye 

Met 

Hed 

Wo 

AHng 

Aid 

Fire 

Sengel 

Siogal 

No 

Bai 

Bang 

Hair 

Ub 

Hub 

This 

Nsi 

Ini 

Hand 

Ti 

Ti 

What 

Ohila 

C’lrtja 

Hen 

Sim 

Sim 

To eat 

Jom 

Jo jom 

Loaf 

Sakam 

Saknm 

To sleep 

Gette 

(jiti 

Oil 

Sunnm 

Sonum 

Gome 

Hint 

Hijo 

Salt 

Bailing 

BuhiDg 

Go 

Senxne 

Sene 

Snake 

Bing 

Bing 

To-day 

Tiaing 

Ting 

Star 

Bpil 

Ifil 

To-moxxow 

Gapa 

Gaphang 

Tiger 

Knl 

,Kula 
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In appearance the Korkns vary according to the state of civilisation 
which they have reached. In the wilds they 
oloth?ng****^^ have little clothing and are very dark-skinned. 

Roand about Ohikaldn in the Ellichpore distinct 
(where I saw them) the men are copper-coloured and the womhn much 
fairer. The men w'ear ‘ dhotis/ coats, and ornamental * pugreos,* which 
at tho Fagooa festival are hung with beads and bolls, and they have 
cqnntry-mado fancy waist cloths, the ornamental ends of which are 
allowed to hang down in the same stylo as the Uraons of Chota Nagpore. 
They also wear metal bracelets and largo earrings. 

The women wear the ‘ sari ’ tucked up like a divided skirt, accord- 
ing to tho fashion of tho country, but they hide tho ugliness of this 
fashion by bringing tho end ronnd in front liko an apron. They also 
cover the head, and wear the short jacket common in those parts. All 
this gives them a very non-Kolarian appearance, which, however, is 
counteracted by the number of earrings, necklacos of beads, armlets, 
bracelets, anklets, and rings, with which they dock their persons. Tho 
anklets are thin and loose, so that they make a loud jingling noise when 
they walk or dance. 

The Korkus are a quiet peace-loving people ; they do not know tho 
use of the bow and arrow, and they live chiefly 
Occupation. Q^tting and selling bamboos, firewood, and 

other jungle produce. 

They do a little in the way of cultivation wherever they can find 
a level piece of ground, but tlio “ dhya ” system has been put a stop to 
by Government, and tho valuable limber trees are carefully preserved 
by the Forest Department. 

Their staple food consits of ‘‘ Kutki ” (Panioura), which they boil 
and oat liko rice ; but they also gi*ow “ Kodo ** 
(Paspalum), and sometimes a little coarse rico 
besides pumpkins and beans. They also feed on various jungle products, 
such as the flower of tho ‘ Mhowa * (Bassia latifolia), the plum of the 
ebony- tree (Diospyros melanoxylon), the fruit of the wild inangoe, tho 
berries of * Ohironji * (Buchanania latifolia), the * Ber * (Zizyphus Jujuba), 
the seeds of the ‘ Sal ' (Shorea robnsta), tho bean of the giant Bauhinia 
creeper, the seeds of tho bamboo, a wild arrow-root (Curcuma), wild 
yams, and others. 

They are very fond of all kinds of meat, and will eat buffalo, bison, 
pig, goat, and other animals, but not cows or monkeys, which Hindus 
have taught them to revere. * 

The Korkus divide themselves into two classes: the ‘Roopa,’ or 

3Divi0i(»i8ai!id Septs. S**®®*®** » and the • Bondoe,’ or lesser. There is 
also a small tribe of alien origin named * Nehals,’ 
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who work as cowherds for the Norkns, and have snccessfiilly grafted 
themBclvcs on them, adopting their language, customs, and beliefs. These 
NehalS are the remnants of a onco numerous tribe that inhabited the 
. Gawalgart hills, but were broken up and nearly exterminated by Sindia’s 
soldiers. ‘ The Korkns, though otherwise mixing freely with the Nehals, 
will neither marry nor eat with them. These remarks of course only refer 
to the Korkus of Berar. 

The Korkus are divided into 12^ “ Ge^ts,” or Septs, as follows : — 

1 Busum ... thatch grass. 

1 Jambu ... a wild ediblo fruit tree. 

1 B^th6 ... do. 

1 Siloo ... do. 

1 Sowathi ... a small thorny creeper. 

1 Chilathi ... a large thorny creeper. 

1 Lota ... stalks of the Makui .Jawari, &c. 

1 Athoa ... a wooden ladle made from BSthd wood. 

1 Kollia ... ashes. 

1 Kasda ... a ravine. 

1 Dhikar ... descendants of a woman who gavo birth while out 
lishing oil tlic banks of a river. 

1 Mawsi ... An ancient people who did not live in houses. 

■| Hiji’a ... Hermaphrodites. Tliere seem to bo a number of 

these, and they live by begging. 

A wealthy Korku may have several wives ; but a woman may not 
have more than oiio husband. They do not 
riago*C^ltom8^ Mar- niarry before the ago of maturity. People of 
the same Got are not allowed to inter-marry, 
and children belong to tho Got of the father. Widows and divorcees 
are allowed to ro-niarry, .and tho younger brother is supposed to take 
his defunct older brotlier\s wife. Divorce, or more properly separation, 
is very uncommon, and it is looked upon as very disgiuceful for married 
people to separate under any circumstances. 

If a wife separates from her husband, and returns to her father, the 
money, if any was paid for her, is returned to her husband. If a wife 
leaves her husband to Hvo with another man, tlie bereaved husband 
brings pressure on her, through the ciders of the village, or public opinion, 
and tries to get her to return ; but no money compensation is ever sought 
or offered. Sometimes tho aggrieved husband takes a bloody revenge, 
but this is not a common occnreuce. 

The price of a Wife is Rs. 100 nominally ; butyery few ever pay 
this price. More commonly the man serves his intended father-in-law for 
a t^rm of years. Tho proper term is 12 years, but this is seldom or 
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never completed ; for the young people, after once having lived together 
under the same roof, have the upper-hand of the stem parents, who 
are only too glad to compound the master. Should the parents not 
acquiesce, the young people elope. It is, however, always considered 
disgraceful not to propitiate the parents, and public opinion, which is a 
very strong factor among these people, is always iu favour of a proper 
ceremonious marriage. 

Sundays and Fridays are considered propitious days for marriages. 

ceremony is very like that of the Aborigines of Obota Nagpore, 
The maiTiago bower is erected in front of the bridegroom’s bouse. 
The bridegroom goes to the bride’s bouse, and carries her over to the 
marriage bower, when the usual ceremony of anointing, tying of cloths, 
and marching round together, is gone tlirongh. Then follows the usual 
wedding feast, which lasts late into the night. 

For five days after a birth the mother is looked upon as unclean. 

Then a fowl is sauriiicod and a feast is given 
children^* regarding iq relations and friends. 

Children are named without ceremony after 
they are 10 or 15 days’ old. The parents are supposed to dream of some 
ancestor, after whom the child is to bo named. 

Girls are tattooed on the forehead, temples, arms, and the back of 
the hand, but not on the legs or feet. 

The Korkus have no * Dhamkuria * or bachelors’ quarters. 

They bury their dead about 4 or 5 feet below the surface of tho 
ground, and put stones over tho graves to pre- 
vent animals from digging them up. A handy 
with some rice is placed on tho grave, but none of the dead man’s 
belongings are put iu his grave. Tho surviving relations wear the 
clothes and ornaments that belonged to the dead. Some time after a 
burial they erect a ‘ Munda ’ in honour of tho dead. This is an uprigiit 
post carved with figures of the sun, moon, and a horse. They ofier 
sacrifices before these monuments, and danco the ‘ Siduli.’ 

The wife inherits her husband’s property, and after her the male 
children. 

^ ^ The Korkus say they sometimes sec tho ghosts of their dead rela- 
tions in their dreams, and whirlwinds aro supposed to bo the ghosts of 
the dead flying about, but they are not mearly so snperstitioua as the 
aborigines of Chota FTagpore. 

They have different dances for tho various seasons. During the 
Fagooa ’ the men wear long grass stems in 
their pngroes, and the women leaves in their 
hair. Tbey dance the ^ Tewar ’ at the * Pola ’ or cattle festival. At the 


Begarding the Dead. 


Dances. 



iu«n 


- 1 • 

step wluoh-t^Qdsj6Q^ 


Dashera tl^e AU«U vaiwvv; 

Ittf tbeSootoh :^foolaoh5y»V:y<?K7 ‘-' ^ 

Tiomenhave ag^oat ^^efycf afepsintheirdaitiees' 

erect, sway about, and hop inora .than the • women. The woineu 'bisaally 
bond forward. Thoy’s.waj' about their arms as well as theii' bodies, and 
'sometimes link their hands. In all this they resemble the Eols of 01|Lot% 
Nagpore, but a distinctive feature of the Korku women’s jg 

stamping of the feet, their anklets jingling in time with the musio. t 
The^r musical instruments are chiefly wooden drums anfl 
■flutes. The men play on the drums, sometimes sitting, and . sometinjes 
. Krhilst dancing. 

- ■ Their tunes have a distinct resemblance to those of the 'Choti 
Eagpnris, but they have a peculiar custom of finishing their songs with 
a kind of ‘ Yodel ’ with the back of the hand to the mouth,'and then 
screaming like jackals. . ' 

The Koikus have their own priests, or ‘ Bhumkas who offer siicrl- 

Bellgion. them at certain stated times. Their- 

office is hereditary. ' 

They worship the following the gods or demons : 

“ Qomoij," or the sun, who receives a sacrifice of a goat once a 
year at the Dashera ; Kala Bhairnm, the most dreadful of the demons, 
who receives a goat ; Bag Deo, Khcra Deo, Chumria Deo, Daora Deo, 
and Dular Deo, who each receive a goat; Bhal Deo, who receives a cock 
and an egg ; Hannman Deo, and Mahabir Deo, who each receive flour, 
sugar, coGOonuts, and the like. 

These demons inhabit high trees, hills, and streams. The Akhari 
Deota lives at the village Akkra. 

The following are the names of their festivals : — 

Dashera, Pola, Dowali, Sewrat, Fagooa, Ohait-puja, Bhawh, and 
Akhari. 

In cases of individual sickness the head of the house offers a sacri- 
fice to the offended demon. 

The ‘ Churil ’, or ghost of a prognant woman, is driven out of the 
party possessed by blowing, and by burning chillies down the throat. 

They do not believe much in wizards and witches, and they have 
no superstition about wearing the hair matted (Jatta) as in Chota* 
Nagpur. ' . , 
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The Buddidst Pictorial Wheel of Life, — By L. A. Waddbli#, M. B. 


Its interest. 


(With three plates). ^ ^ 

One of the n)Of;t strikiiijj^ of the many frescoes which adorn the 
inteHors of lamaio temples is the Sid-pa-i 
Khor-16* (in Sanskrit or ‘Cycle 

of Existence/ a s 3 ’iiiholic ami realistic picture of the most leading’ law 
of Buddhism — Metempsychosis — tJio secret of tiuddha having con- 
eisted in the means ho devised for escaping from this ceaseless round 
of re-births and its attendant sufTering. 

But although this picture of ‘The Wheel of Life’ is so interesting 
in itself as an epitome of Buddhist principles, 


And Importanco. 


and, perliapp, one of the purest relies of Indian 


Buddhism that the lamas have preserved to ns ; and cxlreinely valuahlo 
as portray' ing i»i concrete and trailitional form several of the abstract 
metaph 3 '’sical conceptions of the Indian Buddhist philosoplu'rs, ihfit are 
only known to the westoiii world bj' their amhi'jruonst Sanskrit and 
JPali terms and Tibetan equivalents, as foand in the old Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, it is remarkable that not even the most cursory description of it 
has yef been published. Georgi in his Alphahdum Tibetanum appears} 
ho Lave given a rough sketch of a rather confused copy of this picture, 
and bis wood-cut has been in part I’cproduced by Foucaux,§ but no 
description of its details seems to have been attempted. 

Owing, doubtless, to its execution in perishable painted form and 

I Its hitherto unde- “ scnhituro, I can find no trace of its 

ieoted. presence at modern oxistcnco in India except among the 
AJanta. cave-paintings of A junta. The painting at the 

left end of the verandah of Cave XVII, the so-called ‘Zodiac’ of 
Indian Archoeologists, of wdiich there is in the Society’s collection tho 
fine photograph here shown, vide Plate VII, is a fifigment of a Buddhist 
'Pictorial Cycle of Existence. And I am glad to be able, by means of 
.lamaio sources of informntion, to interpret its hitherto unknown 
details and restore its blanks caused b^^ tho ravages of time. || 


• Srid-pa-i Akhor-loi phyag-rgya : I (In Skt. Bhava* 

^chdlcramHdrd). 

} Koppkn gives (Die KeJigion tU» Buddha 1, 004) for one of these terms, 
*8€t^3hdra, which is pictorially symbolized iu tliis fresco, u long list of the dilTei'cnt 
renderin^nfs which have been nttempted, each with widely difrt*rcut souse. And most 
of the other Niddna terms are equally vague. 

X I have been unable to consult G epbgk's work. • 

I Le Dalita Vistara traduit du Sanskrit par Ph- Ed. Foucaux, l*arjs. 1884, 
p. 990, (forming Tome sixi^me Annalee du Mustle Ouimet). 

II I have no doubt but that careful search at Ajauto^, Ellora and other Buddhist 
la India would discover more of these pictorial cycles. 
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There are three forms of this pictorial wheel current in Tihet, 

(Ist) the complete form showing all of the 5 
Its forme. ^ ^ regions of re-birth ; (2acl) the form devoted, 

solely to the human and animal form of existence, and (3rd) the variety 
devoted to existence in the various hells. The 1st is by far the most 
common in Tibet, and is Iiere exhibited, vide Plate VIII. The 2nd form 
is that which is depicted in the Ajaiita Cave. All agree in being con- 
structed in tbo form of a disc held in the teeth and clutches of a 
monster ; and displaying in compaHments around tlie margin of the 
disc, in symbolic form, the twelve recognized Causes of Ro-birth — the 
Nidihm — and usually in the centre of the disc the three Original Sins. 

The avowed object of this picture is to present the causes of re-birth 
in so vivid a form that they can be readilyimr- 
coived and overeomo ; while the realistic pic- 
tures of the evils of existence in its varied forms and the tortures^ 
of tlie damned arc intended to intimidate evil-doers. The value of this 
picture for teaching purposes is fully utilized by the Lamas. It ^ 
placed in a conspicuous posithm, usually in the vestibule,* and is occj ' 
sionally, as at Samyo, 10 to 15 feet in diameler. Its strange objei} 
and varied scones slrongly excite the cim’osity of the junior monks ai 
the laity, whose inquisitiveness is only to be satisfied, or whetted, hyV : 
short explanatory sermon. And so groat is the belief in the power M 
good of this picture that Tibetau artists eagerly compete for thtl 
execution of so mei*itorious a work. ) 

Before examining the details of the Ajantft picture it is desirable; 

to study the more complete pictorial cycle as’ 
now found in modern Lamaism'and here exhi- 
bited to the Society, vide plate VIII. And 
tirst of all as to the history oC this latter form of the picture. 

The picture, in its present form, is said to have been brought to 
Tibet from Ind ia. According to the • Chronicles 
of the fir.st Dalai Lama, a Hid-pa-i Khor-lp in 
Uhe old style* was painted in the Samye Temple by the Ii^ian 
Buddhist Monk Bande Yc-she in the 8th century A. D. And a slightly 
different version called * the new style * was brought to Tibet by the 
great Indian Pandit Atisa, or as ho is properly called DipaAkara Svi 
Jn.ana about the middle of the 11th oenrury A. D. Buddha himself ia 
reported to have been the author of liio original figure which, jn order 
to illustrate his oft repeated dogma of the Causes of Existence, (BAam), 
he drew in diagrammatio form ^Mth grains of rice from a stalk-iu-ear 


Its form in 
ism. 


Its History. 


Lama- 


* Aud usually on tlie left side as at Ajapta* 
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which he had plucked while teachiug his disciples in a rice-fieM. And 
Nigdrjuna, the Fourteenth Patriarch who lived about the 2nd century, 
A. D. and the reputed founder of the Mahay ana School, is credited with 
having introduced the pictorial and graphic details of what is called the 
‘oZd’ style. 

The • new * style differs from the old only in the addition of a 
figure of Buddha and Avalokita to the outside, 
and the introduction of a thuh-pa or muni-form 
tf Avalokita into each of the six worlds of re-birth ; and in one or two 
different pictonal symbols for the causes of re-birth, as will be detailed 
presently. Its origin is evidently later than the epoch of Nsigarjuna. 
Buddha, it is reported, personally directed its preparation at the re- 
quest of the indigent king grZiigs-chen-snying-po (Skt. Eupavatisdra) of 
the middle country,* as a return gift to the heretic {muteh-ptx) 'kixig 
TJtrayana* of the wiThah-khob sgra-,9grog5 ( = the resounding barons) 
-country. And this latter king by the mere inspection of the picture 
®^hs converted to Buddhism. A copy of this famous picture fell into the 
^®inds of the great Tantrib monk Phag-pa Thog^-med (Skt. Arya Asaiiga^ 
^^oiit the Sixth Century A. D. ; and later Atisa brought it to Tibet as 
^^Foresaid. Many of the pictorial details are Indian; but most of them 
cast in Tibetan mould, as is to be expected whei’e the artists for 
’Several centuries have been Tibetans. 

] The picture consists of a large disc with two concentric circles, 

I . the circular form symbolizing the ceaseless 

jti^“ cleaorip- worldly existence— the ‘ whirling on 

tho wheel • of Life. The disc is held in the 
clutches of a monster whose head is seen overtopping tho whole. This 
ferocious demon, t who grips the disc with his claws and teeth, typifies 
tho passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly matters. In the 
centre of the disc are symbolized the throe original sins, and round the 
margin is tho twelve-linked chain of Causes of Re-birth. While tho 
remainder of tho disc is divided by radii into six compartments re- 
presenting the six regions of re-birth. This latter portion, together 
with the central part of the disc, are supposed to be in a state of per- 
petual rotation. In tho upper part of the region representing hell is 
the Bardo or state intermediate between death and the great judgment. 
Outside the disc, in the upper right comer is a figure of Buddha 
pointing to the disc typified by a moon,t and in the left hand corner a 


* (P) King XJdayana of Eanshambi. f Name^ ma-ifa-ru-^a | * 

X Tho figure in the moon’s disc is represented and regarded hy the Tibetans as 
a here. One of the JAtaka stories connects this with Buddha’s mcaruation as a 
hare. , 
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figure of Oh6nr6si (Skf. AvaloHta) ilie patron godt of Tibet and in- 
camato in the Dalai Lama — who has also in tho six tliuhae a presiding 
representative in each of the worlds of re-biitih. These two external* ** 
figures as well as the thuhas are absent from the ‘ old * . style of the 
picture. ^ 

Tho three original sins or ‘ chief Causes of Demerit ' are depicted 
as (1) a pig which has hold of the tail of (2) a 
The 8 Original Sins. which has hold of the tail of (3) a snaJce 

which in its turn, has hold of tho pig’s tail. The triad thus form a circle 
which revolves continuously around the world. The pig symbolizes 
Ignorance, tho cock animal DcKsire or Lust, and the snake Anger or 
Hate.* These are at the core of re-birth, and if these three sins be 
avoided or overcome then virtue results and merit is accumulated. 

The causes of re-birth, or Niddna (Tib. ten-del)f are categorically 
given as twelve in the form of a linked chain, 
tho result o£ the first cause being the cause of 
tho second and so on, the ultimate result being 
suffering. In isolated fashion each ‘ cause * is also considered as a veil 
which hides the truth. 

The Illustrations which metaphorically symbolize these causes, 
and their paraphrase according to tho tradi- 
the^oauses^^^^^* tional interpretation of tho lamas, which must 
prove so valuable to students of Buddhist 
philosophy, arc the following : — 

I. A blind old woman groping her way or * want of 

knowledge* (Skt. Avidyd) which is the cardinal cansc of 
existence and misery, leading people to mistake for happi- 
ness tho miseries of existence. In the ‘ old * stylo a man is 
figured leading the blind woman. 


• Those throe sins aro thus graphically dosoribod by Sir Edwin Arnold in The 
Light of Asia, p. 164 

Patigha — IIate — 

** With sorponta coiled about her waist, which suck 
“ Poisonous milk from both her hanging dugs 
“ And with her curses mix their angry hiss. 

“ Then followed Buparaga — Li^st of <lays — 

The sonsnal sin which oiiL «)f greed fur life. 

“ Forgets to live ; and T of F.aino * # • (the) Fiend of Prido 
* •««•*• A.Tid — loNORANCE, tho Dam 

** Of Fear and wrong, Avidija hideous hag 
** Whose footsteps loft tho midnight darker.*' 

t JttsB'hbrel | 
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H. A potter with his wheel making ^^otB^Duhche* or ‘ impreesiog 
OP con-joining + action ’ (Skt. ScmsJedra), showing the frnite 
of worldly labour are perishable objects — action being mis* 
directed as a result of ignorance. The Sanskrit e(|ui valent 
Sanskdra is usually translated as ‘ tendencies or inherited in- 
stincts ’ ; but neither the pictorial metaphor nor the Tibetan 
equivalent easily admit of this interpretation. 

III. A monkey eating fruit as^am-sfeej* or ‘ entire-knowledge' (Skt. 
Vijfjdnd) of good and evil fruits — tasting every fruit in 
the sense of a roving libertine, thus engendering Conscious- 
ness. 

rV. A dying man with a physician feeling his pulse = 

or ‘ name + body * or form (Skt. Ndma-rdpa), i. e, individual 
being as the result of consciousness. Its fleeting character 
is shown by the individual being about to lose his name and 
personality in death. In the ‘ new ’ stylo the picture shows 
passengers being ferried across the ocean of life or indivi- 
dual existence. 

V. An empty house =jK 2 /e-cMed§ literally ‘ birth brothers,’ or the 

6 mortal sense-organs and volition (Skt. Shaddyatana) ^ illus- 
trating the organs and will which are the ‘ result ’ of in- 
dividual being — the hollowness of these is typified. 

VI. A pair of lovers kissing =i?e/jr-pa or ‘contact,’ (Skt. Sparid) 

which results from the exorcise of the sense organs and the 
will. In the ‘ new ’ style this is also represented as a man 
ploughing with a pair of oxen, or manually tilling a field. 

VII. An arrow entering a man’s ejo^TsItor-wa or ‘perception' 
(Skt, Vedand), the result of contact. It includes emotions as 
well as physical sensation and pain. 

VIII. A man drinking wine = 5re-jpa|| or ‘ desire for more ’ (Skt. 
Trishnd') which results from the exercise of the perceptive 
faculty. 

IX. A man gathering a large basketful of fruit =j&en-pa or ‘ taking' 

(Skt, Updddna ) — grasping indulgence in worldly matters 
and amassing of worldly wealth, as the result of desire. 

X. A pregnant woman or ‘continuity of existence* or 

reproduction (Skt. Bhava), as the i*esalt of the clinging to 
worldly life and wealth. 

XI. A mother in child-birth or ‘birth’ (Skt. Jdfi) as 

a result of No. X. 


• 05 '8^ I t I t I 8 I ^ 
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XII. A hntiian corpse being lurried offs: Qa-shi^ or 'decay + d^ath * 
(Skt. Jardniarana) with attendant sufferings and associated 
re-birtbs which are thus made to bo the ultimate results of ' 
ignorance. 

I leave to Sanskrit and Pali scholars the detailed analysis and com« 
parison of these lamaic pictures and their paraphrases. 

The six regions of re-biii;h (‘ gro^bai rig^/ Skt. OdH) are shown in 
the middle whorl. They are demarcated from 
bir^ regions of re- other by rainbow-coloured cordons repre- 

senting the atmospheric zones that separate the 
different worlds. No place is allotted to the other phases of existence 
believed in by the lamas, vix., the everlasting existence in the Western 
Paradise of Devachen, and of tho celestial Buddhas and demoniacal 
proctectors of lamaism, and the expressed absence of such expressions 
of the current modern beliefs favours the claim of the picture to con- 
siderable antiquity. Some of the older pictures in Tibet agree with the 
doctrine of the southern Buddhists, f in omitting from their theory of 
metempsychosis, tho world of tho Asuras, enumerating only the remain- 
ing five worlds of re-birth. 

Classed in the order of their superiority, tho six worlds are : — . 

Ist, The heaven of tho gods of the Hindus or Lhd ( = Sanskt. 
Sura or Deva) the highest world. 

2nd. Tho world of the ungodly spirits or Lhamayin ( = Skt. Asura,) 

3rd. The world of man or mi. (= Skt. Nara), 

4ith. The world of tho Beasts or du-dd. (= Skt. Tiryyak). 

Tho world of the Tantalized ghosts or Yudag ( = Skt. Preta), 

6th. Hell or Nyal-lcham, (Skt. Ndralca) the lowest of all. 

Bournouf!|! writing from Chinese and Ceylonese sources classes 
^ mankind above the Lluimaijin, but the order now given is that adopted 
by the lamas. Existence in the first three worlds is considered superior 
or good and in the last three inferior or bad. And these worlds are 
shown in this relation in the picture, the highest being heaven and the 
lowest hell. 

Theoi-etically the place of one’s ro-birth is determined solely by 
one’s own deeds (Z(w=Skt. karma) during the latest worldly existence ; 
but the lamas now make faith, charDi.s and i-itual take to a large extent 

• I 

f Habst’s Han, of BuMh-\i.,, p. 37. The lamaic accounti is contained jn the 
« mngob-pa-i eidaod • trangUtoj liy Lotsawa Bande-dpal rtsegg from tho work of the 
Xudiaa Pai^dit «lob-dpan dt)yig.( 7 ny(»u. 

I LdtUB d$ la Bonne Loif p. S77. 
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tile place of the good workc of tb^ earlier Baddhistfl. HappitiesB ae^d 
izliserj m this life are the result pf the virtue and vice of past exis*> 
tenoes ; while vu’tue and vice in the present life are only rewarded or 
punished in the next existence. 

The judgment in every case is done at the impartial tribunal of 
. IShmje Ghho-gyal* or ‘ Beligious king of the 

aoene. Dead '—a form of the Hindu Yama. He is 

painted of fearful form, enveloped in flames 
and wielding a flaming sword, but this is his appearance only to the 
wicked. The religious see him in the mild form of Ch^nresi {Avalokita) 
as incarnate in the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — who he really is, according 
to the lamas and to give effect to this idea he is usually given a monster 
attendant on either side as representing Manjusri and Vajrapapi — this 
triad forming the defensores fidei of Lamaism. The judgment scene is 
figured in the upper portion of the compartment devoted to the Hells. 
Here are seen entering the presence of The Great Judge the souls of a 
lama, a king, a man, woman, and child : 

“ Souls that by ¥ate 
Are doomed to take new Shapes.” 

They are coming from Bardo, that is the ghostly state which 
intervenes between death and judgment, and during wliich the spirit 
is free to roam among its old haunts, and work hai*m on its quondam 
enemies and friends. During the interval of Bardo therefore, which 
lasts only for 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 43, and at most forty-nine days, lamas 
are employed for a longer or less period, according to the means of the 
relatives, to prevent the wandering ghost harming the surviors. On 
arrival in the presence of the king of the dead, the soul is stripped of 
its clothes and manacled by the attendant Shinjes or underling Yamas, 
And at this juncture the personal angels of the individual who have 
accompanied him throughout his worldly life and also in Bardo — the 
good angel or lha who sat on his right shoulder and inspix^ed him to 
good deeds, and the bad angel or dud (literally demon) who sat on 
his left shoulder and tempted him to sin — those two angels now leave 
him and become incorporated in the god and demon, who stand respec- 
tively on the right and left hand of the king of the dead as recording 
angels and advocates ; and they now bear witness for and against the 
soul which is being tried. These personal angels are pi'actically identi- 
cal with the Bonus Genius et Malus Genius of the Romans — the Geuium 
Album ot Nigrum.t 

The good angel pours out as white counters the good deeds done 


t Hobat. 2Ji!pi8t, 
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by the individual daring life ; and the demon by black balls exposes 
the sins.* * * § These are weighed one against the other in scales to ascer- 
tain which preponderates, and the result is called out to the judge.f* 
There is also a record of the deeds in the book named las-gya dS, 
But this impartial judge does not implicitly trust his subordinates. 
Ho consults a divine miiTor,! which he holds in his left hand, and in 
which the naked soul and all its past deeds, good and bad, are reflected, 
and he gives judgment accordingly. 

If the virtues are in excess of the sins then the soul is reborn in 
one or other of the first three forms : as a god 
plaoe^ofrebirth virtue be of the first degree, as an un- 

godly spirit if the virtue be of the second 
degree, and as a human being if the virtue is of the lowest order. 
Wliilo those whoso sins preponderate are reborn in one or other of the 
last three forms, the most wicked going to hell and the least wicked to 


the beasts. 

The details of these several regions and their inhabitants accord- 
ing to Tibetan books and traditions are as follow : — 

I. The Gods oa LIT A. These are the gods of Hindu mythology 
rendered finite and subject to the general law 
The Gods. metempsychosis. Their life is the longest 

and most blissful of all the six states of being, but they too must die 
and be reborn in hell or another of tlic six regions. Their abode is an 
Olympus on the summit of Mount Ri-rab (Skt. Meru) an invisible 
mountain>hcaven in the centre of the universe according to Hindu and 
Buddhist cosmography. 

The atmosphere of tliis region is golden yellow. The picture of 
the region of the gods pourtrays the following states : — 

1. Qodly Birth. The god is bom at once fully developed within 
a halo of glory from a lotus flower, and is provided with the special 
attributes of a god, — the oriental symbol of immaterial birth — viz.^ 
(1) a lotus footstool, (2) splendid dress and ornaments, (3) goddess 
companions, (4) a pag-sam-shing (Skt. Kalpataru)% or wish granting 
tree which instantly yields any fruit or food wished for, and bends 


* This demon is more iwwcrful than tho good angel ; and to indicate this and 
his knowledge of faturity the demon is given the 8rd eye— the eye of fenre-know- 
lodgo. 

t A similar ordeal by scales in .i part of the creed of Muhammadans. Washing- 
ton Ikving*s Life of Mahomet, p 286. 

t Tho las-lcyi ‘inelong or * mirror of deeds. 

§ The Wish-granting tree of Indra's heaven is described in the 45tii Section of 
tho ff'ilpa S^dstra, 
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to the hand of the gatherer^ (5) a wish granting oow which yields any 
dnnk wished for, (6) self-sprung crops (usually painted as Indian corn 
or maize), (7) in a golden stall a jewelled horse- of-f ore-knowledge 
which Pegasus-like carries his rider wherever wished, throughout the 
worlds of the past, present, and future, (8) a lake of perfumed nectar 
(Skt. Amritd) which is the elixir vitm and the source of the divine bodily 
lustre. Shining is a pecularly divine attribute : the usually accepted 
etymology of the word for ‘ divinity,’ Skt. Leva and Latin Deus^ is 
the root Div, ‘ to shine.’ 

2. Oodly Bliss. The bliss of the gods is depicted by an assembly 
of be- jewelled gods and goddesses enjoying themselves in splendid 
palaces in the midst of a charming garden enamelled with flowers of 
which they make their wreaths. Gay birds warble in the^ foliage, and 
noble animals peacefully roam together there. Amongst the quadrupeds 
are deer, lions, and elephants with jewelled heads. Amongst the birds 
are the peacock, parrot, cuckoo and the ‘ Kala-puika,* which repeats 
the mystic ‘ Om mani padme. Hung.’ ! One of the blissful conditions of 
gpjjly life especially dwelt upon, is that the most dainty morsels may 
be eaten without sense of repletion, the last more being as much 
relished as the first. 

In the centre of this paradise, and on a somewhat more magnifi- 
cient scale, is the palace of the superior gods entitled “ the peerless 
palace of Indra,”t which is situated in the celestial City of Amaravati 
— Indra’s Capital. It is invested by a wall and pierced by four gates 
which are guarded by the four divine kings of the quarters. It is a 
three-storied building; Indra occupying the basement, Brahma the 
middle and the indigenous Tibetan war-god — the dGra-Z^a the upper- 
most story. 

This curious perversion of the old Buddhist order of the heavens 
is typical of the more sordid devil-worship of 
the majority of the Lamas. The more learned 
Lamas, however, adhere to the orthodox Bud- 
dhist cosmogony and they pourtray the series of the heavens graphically 
in the form of a Chaitya, which I here reproduce, and which is very 
similar to that used diagrammatically by the Southern Buddhists, j: 


t * The transcendentally superior house of LuA-jf dbang-po brO^ya-byin. 
X Upham's Hiftory of Buddhism in OevZoro, p. 74. 
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THE HEAVENS OF THE NOBTHERN BUDDHISTS. 



Tlio Trailohya (Tib. ‘ Kliams {^sum * or ‘ The Three Redons ; C50in- 
prise The Regions of — 

I. Desike, KamadJidtu (Tib. Dod-pai Khania). The lowest of the 
3 regions, comprising the earth and the six devalokas (Tib. 
Lha-Yul) or Heavens of tlic Gods. 

II. Form, Pupadhdtu (Tib. gzngs Kyi Khams) or form free from 
sensuality. It comprises the 18 Hrahmalokas ; which aTO 
divided into 4 regions of contemplation (Uhyana). 

III. Formlessness, Ariipadhpfu (Tib. gfzugs med-pai KhamO. The 
Highest of the Hea\ ens and near to Nirvana. 

The Six Devalokas are in series from below upwards : 

1. Ohdtvrmahdrdjdkdyikas.—rhe abode of the 4 (Guardian Kings 

of the Quartet'S. 

2. TrayasirMas (Tib. Sum-chu tsa sum) or ‘ The 33 ' Vedic Gods 
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with Indra (Jupiter) as chief. This heaven is the Smrga of 
Brahmanism. 

3. Yanux, 

4. Tushita. (Tib. (iGa Zdan) or ‘Joyful place ’ — the paradise of the 

Bodhisattvas prior to their final descent to the human world 
as Buddhas. Maitreya, the coming Buddha dwells at presout 
in this heaven. 

5. Nmmnarati (Tib. ^phrul ^7ga). 

6. Paranirmita Vasavartin (Tib. (/zhan hphrul dbang byed) — the 

highest of tlie heavens of the Gods and the abode of Mara. 

The Eighteen Brahmalohas are 1. Brahma parisadya, 2. Brahma 
purohita, 3. Maha Brahma, 4. Paratabha, 5. Apramana, 6. Abhdsvara, 

7. Paritasubha, 8. Appramanasublia, 9. Snbhakritsna, 10. Utpala, 
11, Asanasatya, 12. Avriha, 13. Atapa, 14. Sudasa., 15. Sudasi, 16. Pu- 
nyaprasava, 17. Anabhraka, 18. Akanishtlia (Tib. Og-min) or ‘The 
Highest’ — the abode of the Primordial Buddlia-God, the A'di Buddha of 
the Lamas, viz., Saifiantabhadra or Kuiitu-zangpo. This together with 
next subjacent Brahmaloka placed above the Arupa Brahmalokas. 

The Four Artlpa Brahmalohas are 1. Aka.sanantayatana, 2. Vi- 
jmindntayatana, 3. Akincliaiiayatana, 4. Naivasafijnana Sanjnayatana. 

In the Pictorial Wheel however only three heavens are depicted, 
viz.: the sensual heaven of Indra, the Trayastrinda ( = 33), with its 
desire in various forms ; above which is Brahma’s pure heaven free from 
passion, and approaching nearer to Nirvana. But according to the 
Nyingmapa Lamaic scheme the passionate war-god of the Tibetans is 
held to bo . superior oven to the divinely meditative state the 
Brahmaloka. 

3. War with the Asuras, The Tibetan war-god is also figured as 
directing the army of the gods in their war with the Lhama-yin or 
Asuras who are constantly trying to obtain some of the precious fruit 
of the great Yong du sa tol* (Skt. Pdrijdta) tree, or “ tree of the con- 
centrated essence of earth’s products,” whose branches are in heaven, 
but whose root trunk are in the country of the Lhama-yin. The climber 
which encircles this tree is called the Jamhuti tree, and is the medium 
by which the quintessence of the most rare delicacies of Jambudvipa is 
instilled into the larger tree. 

To account for this high position thus given to the War-god, it is 
related that formerly in fighting for the fruits 
War^odL^*^ Asuras were victorious ; and 

the defeated gods unddr Indra besought j/Sang 
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bai-6dag-po* for counsel. This divinity advised the gods to call io their 
aid the war-god dGra-lha and also to obtain from the depths of the 
central ocean the invisible armour and the 9 self-created weapons, w*., 
(1) rMog-hya hhynng-kengMis^ a helmet of the skeleton bones of the 
Gamda bird. (2) Khrah-nyi-sharMo-rgyah^ the coat of mail shining like 
the sun. (3) Lha^hhahs-rdorje^go-chha, necklet. (4) LaJe-hay-mtshdn-chhd- 
lam-lokf a weapon resisting and returning glove. (5) Snying-khebs-Tndah- 
mtsJu'm-hun thuh, a In’oast-plato entirely able to withstand arrows and 
other weapons. (6) Pus-khehs-nyes-pa-shyohs-ched^ a knee-cap which 
defends against deatraction. (7) Phubin-sba-dmar-gUng-drug a 6 emboss- 
ed shield. The nine sorts of weapons are: — (1) a liKorlo or spiked- 
wheel which entirely routes the enemy; (2) a dQra-sta, or an axe which 
chops tlio enemy ; (3) a ral-gri or sword which slices the enemy ; (4) a 
Gzhu or bow which scatters the bniins of the enemy; (5) a ^mdah' or 
arrow that pierces the vitals ; (6) a zhaghpa or noose which ensnai'os 
the enemy; (7) a mVung or spcjar which pierces the hearts of the foe. 
(8) a IJr-rdo a whirring sliug-stouo that produces tlie sound of a 
thunder-dragon, and (9) a Dorje or thunder- bolt which demolishes the 
enemy. The story seems founded on the Brahmanical legend of Indra’s 
obtaining from the Sea the talismanic banner which conferred victory 
over his cnemies.t 

The gods having obtained these weapons and armour invited the 
war-god dGradha, who came enveloped in thunder-clouds and attended 
by his nine sons, but ho demanded worship from Indra and the other 
gods as the price of his assistance. On receiving this adoration the 
dGroAha marshalled the forces of the gods and repeating ‘ Hung !* thrice 
the warriors became dazzling bright, and shouting Kye-kye ! thrice their 
armour shone, and saying Bswa-bsioa ! thrice they became heroes in 
strength ; and shouting Ua-lia ! thi'ice they assailed and utterly routed 
the Lhamnyin. Since this time the gods have systematically worshipped 
the dGra-hhi, 

The dOra-hla, who has many of the traits of the Hindu B4hu, the 
^ monster who causes solar eclipses, is figured of 

^ ^ white colour clad in golden mail and flying on a 

white horse through the clouds. In his up- 
lifted right hand he holds a whip with three knots and in his left hand a 
rod banner. His bow-sheath of a leopard hide and his quiver of tiger 
skin. A sword is thrust into his waist-belt, and from each shoulder 
springs a lion and a tiger. The mirror of fore-knowledge is suspended 

• e * 1 P Dorjerohhang. 

' . f BrihiU SanMtOf translated by Dr, Kebn, J. Boy. A. S., VI, p. 44. 
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The Asuras. 


from his neck. He is accompanied by a black dog, a black and a 
man-monkey ; and birds circle around his head. Under bis direction 
the warrior-gods are hurling their weapons across the frontier with 
appaling eifect on the army of the Lhamayin. 

4. The misery of the Oods, The misery of the gods is also de* 
picted. The god enjoys bliss for almost in- 
Misery of e go s. calculable time ; but when his merit is exhausted 
then his lake of nectar dries up, his wish-granting tree, cow and horse 
die, his splendid dress and ornaments disappear, his garden and flowers 
wither, his body no longer bathed by nectar loses its lustre and his 
person becomes loathsome to his goddess-companions and the other 
gods who shun him, and he dies miserably. If he has led a vh*tuou8 
life during his existence as a god then he may be reborn in heaven other- 
wise he goes to a lower region and may even be sent to hell. 

II. The Titans or ‘Ungodly Spirits’ — the LHAMAYIN. These 
are the Asuras of Hindu mythology. Their lead- 
ing trait is pride, and this is the world of re- 
birth for those who during their human career pharasaically boast of 
being more religious than their neighbours. The class of Lhamayin were 
originally gods ; but, through their pride, they were like Satan expelled 
from heaven ; hence their name, which means ‘ not a god.’* 

They occupy the region at the base of the Mount Ri-rab and are 
therefore intermediate in position between heaven and earth. 

They have a duration of life infinitely greater than the human, 
and they have great luxury and resources for enjoyment ; but through 
their pride they envy the greater bliss of the gods, and die prematurely, 
fighting vainly against the gods for some of the fruits of the heavenly 
wish-grantiqg tree and the nectar. 

Into this world, as into heaven, people are born at once fully giwn 
from a lotus flower ; and each immediately on birth receives a beauteous 
wife and a wish-granting tree and cow. The wish -granting tree and cow 
yield respectively whatever food or drink is wished for. But they re- 
ceive no horse of fore-knowledge, or lotus-carpets like the gods. 

They have three chiefs, the highest of whom is named sGra-chen-hJsin 
Bdhula). The 3rd is ‘ the Commander of the Heroes’ in their 
conflict with the gods under Lhai-wang-po gyajin (Skt. Devendrehara). 

Their region is represented of an almost colourless atmosphere. 
They live in a large fort, the chief building in which is the three-storied 
palace of their king occupying the highest and the Commander-in-chief 
the lowest. The ground, bo^ inside and outside the fort, is carpeted with 

* Analogous to this is tho common colloquial tern or * not a num 

Applied to thwe who lead vloioiis and dissolute lives. 
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flowers of which the inhabitants, male and female, make the wreathe 
and garlands which they wear. They are dressed in silk ; and 
the heroes are not engaged in fighting they spend their times in all 
sorts of gaiety with their wives. In the right hand corner is shown 
the birth from the lotns flower and the acquirement of a mate, a wish- 
granting tree and a cow. The rest of the picture is devoted to their 
misery, which consists in their hopeless straggle and fatal conflict with 
the gods. The commander of the forces is seen in conclave with his 
leaders,* horses arc being saddled and the * heroes * are arming them- 
selves with coats of mail and weapons. Another scene shows the battle 
raging along the border separating their country from heaven, and the 
General mounted with his staff as spectators in the background. The 
warriors of the first lino are all killed and horribly mangled by the 
weapons hurled at tliem by the god.s, theso weapons being composed of 
adamant (Dorje phdllom), while the weapons of the Lhamayin are of 
mere iron. The Dorje — the thunderbolt of Jove is tlio peculiarly potent 
weapon of the gods. A most deadly weapon possessed both by gods and 
lihamayin is a s}nked wheel, which is thrown so as to revolve like a cir- 
cular saw uiid each of the spikes is armed with a different sort of 
weapon. The other weapons used by both combatants arc arrows, 
spears, swords, and hatchets. The second line of tlio troops is in full 
flight on poreolviug the absolute defeat of tlioir companions at the front. 

The ultimate fate of every lihamayin is to die 2>aiiifully warring 
against the gods with whom they are in constant 
4 conflict, and they have no access ,to the nectar 

vrith which a wounded god obtains instant 
I’ecovery. Another scene depicts the women of the community gathered 
round “ The Heflecting Lake of Perfect Clearness ’* after the departure 
of their mates to the battle. In this lake are mirrored forth all the do- 
ings and ultimate fate of their absent mates, and there is also shown' 
the region of rebirth of themselves and their spouses — which is nearly 
always hell owing to the passionate life which they load in the Asnra 
world. And while their lovers die 2>ainful and passionate deaths, the 
misery of the womenfolk of this world is to look into this fascinating 
lake and experience the horror of such hideous spectacles. In the pic- 
ture some women are shown peering into ilie lake and on the other two 
banks they are giving vent to their grief. 

One of the chief sources of the ntisories of the Lhamayin world is 
that it has no book and is Ihorefore void of religion. In this view 
it is lower than the human world, though otherwise of higher rank. 

# Note that gftatness of rauk is shown by enlarged bodily dimensiotw. 
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in. Mankind. The atmosphere of this region is oolonrless or 
, T-i blue. It shows the miseries and strife of hu- 

* ' man existence as well as some of its 

The following phases of life are depicted amongst others : — 


2nd, 

Srd. 


4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

1th. 

m. 

2th. 

mh. 


nth. 


Birth in a cottage. 

Children at play. 

Manhood, village scenes, people drinking wine under shade of 
a tree, a man playing a flute, women spinning and weaving, 
a borrower, two traders, a drunken man. 

Labour by sweat of brow, men tilling a fleld, gathering 
fuel in a forest, carrying a heavy load. 

Accident, a man and horse falling into a Hver. 

Crime, two men fighting, one under trial before the judge, and 
one undergoing corporal punishment. 

Temporal Government : the king and his ministers. 

Old ago — decript old people. 

Disease, a physician feeling pulse of a patient. 

Death, a corpse with a lama feeling whether breath be 
extinct, and a lama at head doing worsliip, and a woman 
and other relatives weeping. 

Funeral ceremonies. A corpse being carried ofE to the 
funeral pyre on the top of a hill preceded by a lama blow- 
ing a thigh-bone trumpet {kangling) and rattling Sidamaru 
drum : he also has hold of the end of a white scarf which 
is affixed to the corpse. The object of this scarf is to guide 
the soul by the white path to the pyre so that it may bo 
disposed of in the orthodox manner and have the best 
chance of a good re-birth, and may not stray and get 
caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse-bearer is a 
porter with food and drink offerings and last of all a 
mourning relative. 

Religion is represented by a temple placed above all other 
habitations with a lama and monk performing worship ; 
and a hermit in his cell with bell dorje, and kangling ; 
and a chhorten (chaitya) being circumambulated by a 
devotee. 

The most pessimistic view is taken of human existence. It is made 
to appear as almost unalloyed misery — the 
sensations of ordinary heat and cold, thirst 
and hunger, depression of surfeiting with food, abxiety of the poor for 
their daily bread, of the farmer for his crops and cattle, unfulfilled desires, 
separatiou from relatiyes, subjection to temporal laws, infirmities of 


I2ih. 


Human miseries. 
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old ago and disease and accidents are amongst the chief miseries refer- 
red to. The lamas categorically divide the miseries of human existence 
into 8 sections, viz. .—The miseries of (1) birth ; (2) old age ; (3> sick-* 
ness ; (4) death ; (5) ungratifiod wishes and struggle for existence ; (6) 
misfortunes and punishments for law-breaking; (7) separation from 
relatives and cherished objects ; (8) offensivre objects and sensations. 

ly. The Beasts. The atmosphere of this region is darker, but 
it has hills and trees and also some men as hnn- 
The Beasts. cattle owners ; as it is merely a differ- 

ent phase of the human world. This is a state of greater misery than 
the human. 

This is the world of re-birth for the ignorant, irreligious, and w«- 
steg-pa (viz., Brahmanical and other heretics) abusive disputators and 
sa^’^ages (A:la-A;lo). 

The inhabitants of this world are divided into (1) the ‘ free ’ (kha- 
Athor) or land and air animals, and (2) the imprisoned (hying) aquatic 
animals.* 

The picture shows animals of various kinds devouring one an- 
other, the larger preying on the small ; and also small ones combining to 
hunt and kill the larger ones. Human hunters also are setting nets for, 
and others are shooting game. Domestic animals are shown laden with 
burdens or ploughing and being goaded, some are being milked and 
shorn of their wool, others are being branded or castrated or having 
their nostrils bored, others killed for their flesh or skin, &o. All are 
suffering great misery through anxiety and pain of preying or being 
preyed upon. 

In the water is shown a merman — Ndga's house, with its inmates in 
grief at being preyed upon by the Garuda a monster bird like the fabled 
TOC which by the rush of air of its wings cleaves the sea to its depths 
in search for Ndgas. 

V. The Tantalized Ghosts or YIJDAOS^ The atmosphere of this 
TheYidags. region is of a dark smoky colour. This is 

the special world of those who in their earth- 
ly career were miserly covetous, uncharitable or gluttonous. It is a 
kind of outer hell. Its inhabitant are in constant distress through the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. Jewels, food and drink are found in 
plenty, but the Tidags are given microscopic mouths and gullets no 
thicker in diameter than a hnir through which they can never ingest a 
satisfying amount of food for their huge bodies. And when any food 

• Buskin says « a fish is mwh freer than a man but the think other- 

wise. 
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is taken it becomes burning hot and changes in tbe stomach into sharp 
knives, saws, and other weapons which lacerate their way out from the 
bowels to the surface making large painful wounds. Their constant 
thirst is expressed by a flame which is seen to issue from their mouth 
and whenever they attempt to touch water it changes to liquid fire ; 
frequently Avalokita is figured in the act of giving water to these 
Tidags to relieve their misery. And their tiny legs are unable to sup- 
port comfortably their large bodies. Four kinds of Yidags are specified, 
— (1) phyiyi sgrih-pa chan or ‘the foreign or gentile polluted beings.^ 
(2) Nang-gi sgrib~pa chan or the lamaic polluted beings, (3) Zas-shom- 
gyi sgrib-pa chan or the eating and drinking polluted beings — ^these are 
they who on eating and drinking have the ingested material converted 
into lacerating weapons, and (6) hha-thor or free Yidags.’ These a.re 
not confined in the Yidag prison but arc free to roam abotit in the 
human world where they endeavour to injure man. 

VI« The Hells or NYAL-KRAM* (Skt. Ndraka), The atmos* 
Thi^Hells phere of the hells is represented of the deepest 

black : 

“ Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 
By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.” 

Dante Canto V. 29. 

The lamaic hell is a true Inferno situated in the bowels of the earth 
like Hades. Only eight hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist 
works ; but the lamas describe and figure eight hot and eight cold hells 
and give two extra hells, named respectively nyaUtshe^waf which in- 
cludes the state of being flies and insects in the human world, and nye^ 
khor-wa an outer Hades through which all those escaping from hell 
mu^t pass without a guide. 

The Nye-khobJ is at the exit from, and outside Hell, preperly so 
called. It is divided into five sections. The 
first bordering hell consists of hot suffocating 
ashes with foul, dead bodies and all kinds of ofial. Then is reached a 
vast quagmire, beyond which is a forest of spears and spikes. Then 
a g^eat deep ocean of freezing water ; on the further shore of which the 
ground is thickly set with short squat tree trunks each surmounted by 
three sharp spikes which impale the unwary groping fugitives. Refer- 


Outer Hells. 


t • ‘ near to life.* 

t - • near to cycle* e.^rS-birth). 
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ence to these last two localities occnrs in the ordinary Litany for the 
dead which says ‘ may his chhu-mo^rah-med ocean became a small rivulet, 
and the ahal-ma-ri tree a jxxg-sam shing or divine wish-granting tree.** 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hells j while 
those who have sinned through stupidity go 
Hot and cold He s. receive punish- 

ment appropriate to his misdeeds during life. The duration of stay 
in the cold hells is very much shorter than in the hot hells as the sin 
is of a more passive and venial kind. 

The hot hells arc seen in the picture to to the left (of the specta- 
tor) and the cold hells to the right. The hot 
The otHo 8. hells of the lamas bear names of apparently 

identical meaning with hells of the Southern Buddhists. The cold 
hells seem to bo an invention of the lamas. 

I. The Hot IlETiLi:. These are enveloped by a wall of fire and 
many of the fearful scenes are fit to illustrate Dantes’ Liferno. The 
shinjes or executioners are hideous flame-enveloped monsters with%eads 
of various animals, and all their pincers and other instruments of 
torture are red-hot. The following are the hot hells. 

1. Yang so* (Skt. iS'amjVva) ^ ‘ again revived.’ Hero the bodies are 
cut and tom to pieces and then reunited, only to have the process repeat- 
ed ad infinitum throughout the period spent in hell. This restoration 
of the body is an essential part of the process in all the hells. The 
body when thoroughly mangled is restored and the racking torture ap- 
plied afresh, so that the agony never ceases. 

2. Thi-nagf (Skt. Kdlasutra)^^^ hlack lines.’ Here the bodies are 
nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines drawn aloug the body which is 
then sawn asunder along these lines by a burning hot saw. Another 
punishment hero is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper who hae 
his or her tongue enlarged and pegged out and constantly harrowed 
by spikes ploughing through it. 

3. Du-jomt (Skt. ^amgpftafa) a ‘ concentrated oppression.* Here 
bodies are squeezed between animal headed mountains, or monster iron- 
books, this last is an especial punishment for monks, laymen and infidels 
who have disregarded or profaned the scriptures, and also for priests 
who have taken money for masses whi(h they have nob perfoi*med. 
Others here are pounded in iron mortars and beaten on anvils. 

4. iVj^u-&od§ (Skt. weeping and screaming.’ The 

tortum here is to be kept in glowing white iron houses and have melted 
iron poured down the thimt. 


• I t I t JNWV I S «;'Q^ ^ ■ 
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6. Ngu hod chhen^ <Skt, Mdk^rauram)m'^ gveaiiev weeipi^ and 
BCKreaming/ Here they are cooked in cauldrons of molten iron. ; 

6. Tshawa* (Skt. Td})ana)^*he&,V The body is cast upon and 
transfixed by fiaming iron spikes in a fiery chamber. 

7. ‘ Sahfu i^f/wiwa^Skt. Pra^427awa)=3‘ highest heat.’ A three spiked 
burning spear is thrust into body, and the latter is then rolled up within 
red-hot iron plates. 

8. JVar-medt (Skt. Awckia* endless torture.’ This is the most 
severe and longest punishment. The body is perpetually kept in fiames 
though never consumed. This is the hell for those infidels and others 
who have injured or attempted to injure Lamaism or Buddhism. 

II. Tub Cold Hells are encircled by icy mountains and have 

— ^ attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot 

The Cold Hells. , „ rr o r » 

hells. 

1. Ohhu-hur chen (Skt. Arfenda)**** blistered or chapped.’ The 
torture here is constant immersion of the naked body in icy cold water, 
under^which the body becomes covered with chilblains. 

2. Chhti-hur doUua ^Skt. Nirarhttda).X The chilblains are forcibly 
out and tom open producing raw sores. 

3. A-chhu (Skt. A^afa ) = ‘ Achhu ’ an exclamation of anguish beyond 
articulate expression — which resounds though this hell. 

4. Kyi-hiid (Skt. lEahava), A worse degree of cold in which the 
tongue is paralysed and the exclamation Kyi-hii or Ha-ha alone possible, 

5. 8o-tham-pa (Skt. Ahaha), Here both jaws and teeth arc spas- 
modically clenched through cold. 

6. Ut-pal tar ge-pa (Skt. Utpala).^ Livid sores which become 
everted like blue Ut-pal flowers. 

7. Fima tar ge-pa (Skt. Padma). The raw sores become like red 
lotus flowers. 

8. Pima Ohhenpo tar gi-pa (Skt, Pundarika), Raw sores where the 
flesh falls away from the bones like the petals of the great red lotus ; and 
which are continually pecked and gnawed by birds and insects with 
iron beaks. 

It is a redeeming feature of the Buddhist hell that its torment is 
not everlasting. After the sins which have 
been committed in the previous existence are 
expiated — ^which may require a period ranging 
from a year, or two, to thousands of years, the soul is reborn in another 
world, usually the human. This result is due to the merit of good works 
done in a former existence. The lamas explain it by saying that it is 

•I’m s 
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like the discharge of a criminal who has expiated his offence in jail ; on 
release he gets hack his clothes and any other properties he can justly^ 
lay claim to, and also the benefit of any virtuoas deeds he formerly had 
done. 

But through the aid of the lamas the duration of the stay in hell can 
be reduced to a few days or eyen hours. AU 
b^the^Lamas^^ though the ordinaiy mass for the dead urges 
the spirit to proceed direct to the Western 
Paradise, in practice the vast majority of human beings go inevitably 
to hell — ^the proportion of those who escape hell being not greater than 
the proportion which the quantity of earth which can lie on a finger 
nail bears to a fistful of earth. As a consequence special prayers 
to neutralize this hell-going tendency are always done within the 
period of Bardo^ L e., 49 days succeeding death ; and when the Bardo 
period is over, it is customary to apply to the lamas for information as 
to where the soul then is. The lamas on casting lots and referring to 
certain books find the particular hell in which the soul is being tor- 
tured. An elaborate and costly worship is then presenbed for the 
extraction of the soul, and this is usually declared successful, though 
not uufrcquently it is declared — ^as in the case of the priest and his 
client in Lever’s Story — to be only partially effectual, and then it 
has to be repeated on a still more costly scale. The usual worship 
done in such cases is called dge-ha or virtue. It consists of offerings 
of (1) food, lamps, &c., to the Gods; (2) food, money, and other pre- 
sents to the Lamas ; (3) and of food, beer, clothes and other charity to 
the Poor. And the Lamas in return for their fees do masses, and 
especially appeal to Thukje Chhenho or ‘ The Greater Pitier ’ who pre«» 
sides over the six worlds. The lamaic hell is not of a purgatorial or 
cleansing nature. It is merely a place of expiation where punishment 
IB awarded in proportionate degrees for offences committed during the 
previous existence. 

The six Thuh^jpas (sSkt. Muni) who preside over the six worlds 
The Thub'pas. only in the ‘ new’cr ’ style of the Wheel 

of Life. They are all ‘ emanations * from 
Ohenresi in his form of ‘the great pitier.’ Out of pity for the 
misery of the animal beings of the six worlds he became incarnate 
each of these worlds. (1) In the world of the gods as rOya-hyin dkar^ 
or the white, vast giver (J>ulra), with a harp and the mystic bixm 
syllabl©s(i. e., Om manipadnia Hung /) he soothes the gods’ misery of 
hfho^thing. (2) In the ‘Lhamayin world as Thags-hzang^ris Ijang-hhu or 
the green weaver of good figures (and 2nd in rank to Rahula) dressed 
in full ax'mour or holding a coat-of-mail he assists the Lhamayin in their 
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battles, but at the same time represses their fighting propensiti^. 

(3) In the human vrorld as ShaJhya Ser^po or * the Golden S^akya Muni 
holding an alarm stick and begging bowl ho preaches salvation to men. 

(4) In the world of the beasts as Senge-rab-^tan mthing-ga or ‘ the Indigo 
coloui^d highest supported Lion/ holding a book he preaches the six 
syllables. (6> In the world of the Yidags as Kha-hhar dmar-po or 
f the Red Burned Mouth, holding a cowrie-shaped box, he preaches the 
six syllables. (6) In hell as Ghhos-rgyal nag-po or the Black King of 
Religion, holding water and fire he preaches the six syllables. 

It is possible that this introduction of Chenresi into each of the 
six worlds and his identification also with the Judge of the Dead was 
the invention of the great Priest- King, Lama Ngag-wang Ld-zang, with 
the view of increasing his own and successors’ prestige as the human 
incarnation of Chenresi (Avalokita), the Judge of the Dead and the 
Regent of each of the worlds of Existence. 

We are now in a position to examine the mutilated fragment of the 
. , Indian picture — the so-called ‘ Zodiac * — in the 

^The Ajanta ‘Zodi- Yfhen Mr. Ralph visited this 

cave in 1828,* only about a third apparently 
was then wanting. In 1879 Mr. Burgess notes that only ‘ a mere frag- 
ment now remains,’t and it is the photograph of this fragment which is 
the only illustration now extant ; and as this photograph has not been 
published and it is essential for comparison with the Tibetan form of 
the picture it is here re-produced vide plate VII. 

This Aja^ta* picture it will be at once remarked differs from that 
above desciibed, mainly in is realistic details 
being restricted to different phases of human 

and animal life. 

The monster who holds the disc has, as in the Tibetan picture, gripped 
it with his tusks ; but his hands have not seized 
it with such firmness, and he Wears bracelets 
and other ornaments — ^in some of the Tibetan pictures he is also re- 
presented with ornaments. Burgess notes, :|; that the arms of this 
monster are green. It is probable that originally brown pigment has 
become thus changed, by oxidation or otherwise, daring the lapse of 
centuries, as in Tibet the. monster who holds the disc is always painted 
brown. 

In the centre of the disc are no symbolized orginal sins ; but the 
* - - snake which is one of this triad is figured 

outside and to the left of the disc holding> 


Its details. 


Its monster-holder. 


' The externid snake. 


* J., .1836. 

SoMddhcL ilock’‘Tewff>les ^ 1879, p. 6S« % Op, cit,i p. 62. 
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persons in a rarietj of occupations enslaved in its coils. It is possible 
that the remaining two original sins were also figured outside the disc^ 
An animal resembling a pig seems to have seized hold of the head of 
this snake. 

The pictures around the margin of the disc illustrating the causea 
^ ^ of re-birth are of special interest for their 

^ ® * metaphorical meaning. Burgess’ statement 
that these have been sixteen in number was 
evidently deduced from the first pair almost coinciding with one of the 
internal divisions ; but it will ho noticed that none of these pictures 
really bear any such exact relation to the internal divisions. The origi- 
nal number must have been twelve. 

As the fragment comprises little more than defaced portions of 
the upper half of the disc, we have only the first six and the last throe 
pictorial causes of re-birth for comparison with those of the lamaio 
picture. 

UL Aridy^i—which seems here to have been made the twelvth 
Niddna— -is figured as a man loading a (blind ?) camel, instead of a man 
leading an old blind woman as in the laraaic picture. The idea is practi- 
cally the same ; but the difference in the emblem picture, it seems to me, 
is easily explained. The Lamas constructed many of their copies of 
the larger Indian Buddhist pictures and images from the written des- 
criptions and notes of pilgrims. The Tibetan word for ‘ a camel * ia 
‘ rnga-mo * and for ‘ an old woman ’ < rgad-mo ’ (the d is silent) ; and ns 
camels are almost unknown in Central Tibet, the word for camel was 
evidently interpreted as ‘ an old woman’ to which word it bears such 
close resemblance. We may take it for granted that the. camel of the 
Indian picture was blind, as blindness is always an essential part of the 
Lamaic definition of this emblem. 

2«d. Saiukdra. This is idoutical with the Lamaic picture, vw . a 
potter making pots. 

8f^. Ftjsoaa. This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

K 1 This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

m, l>ha4ayatam or ‘ The eenee organa.' This is pictured hj a mask, 
—which IS a much better representation of 'the empty Louse ’ of the 
senses than the empty house ordinarily depicted by the lamas 

but the attitu^ and dress ser.av to indicate ‘ a pair of lovers kiswnir ’ 

v’’ pictures feintfe 

noticed that causes Nos. VI and VII are transposed. ^ 

1(^ ^va. What T consider to be No. X, may he » preenani 
'Woman drinking noniishmeut. / n« a pre^n^ 



JdH or ‘ Birth * repireseitiB A child connected by a * navel* 
string * with its parent. 

12^)^. Jardmurana or * Decay and Death' This is a sitting figure^ 
which the lamas, to whom I have shown the picture, say is a corpse 
bound and ready for removal. 

The body of the disc appears to have been divided by radii into 
A niotorial cycle of compartments, of which only portions of 

Buddha’s own exis- five now remain. The scenes in these com- 
partments, seem to me, illustrations of some 
of the more celebrated of the mythical former births of Buddha as 
contained in the Jdtaka tales, e. a brahman giving charity, existence 
as Indra and earthly kingsj a garuda and snake, an elephant, a deer, a 
monkey, a pigeon, a thief, ascetic, <&c., Ac. This Ajar^ta picture therefore 
seems to be the Pictorial Cycle of Existence of Buddha himself. 


The Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries : a Geographical and Historical 
Study, — By Major H. G. Ravertt, Bombay Army (Eetired). 

(With three plates). 

The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo- 
nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending from the mountains of Hindd-Kush to the Persian Sea, in- 
cluded in the present Afghan state, the territory of the Panj-db, and 
Sind, has exeicised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects.^ Later on come the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, of whom the former 
'f^isited India about seven hundred, and the latter pearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander ; and these also exercise the in- 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti- 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
greatjber detail. He remained many years in India, and is said to have 
been well-versed in the Turk! and Indian languages,” but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Most of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their identi- 
fications ” in the Afgh&n state, appear to have based their theories 
chiefly upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses a hundred times over, 
and to^have expected to find places on their banks novo as they stood 

1 1 make a difference between the two, as between those who can refer to the 
nstii^'wtxtera fbr themselves, and those who have to depend npon Dow’s and 
Briggs’s M^erishta,’ and the like. . 
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more than two thousand years ago.* I am . not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve upon these interesting researches, although I 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors; 
What I propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous fluctua- 
tions in the courses of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus,® and of the 
rivers of the PanJ-ab. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Bahindah 
wore so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishing cities and 
^owns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants. 

At page 1150 of my “ Translation of the Tabak4t-i-N5siiri,” there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into diflerent parts on the acces- 
sion of Kyuk I^an as ruler over the Mu^al empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great Khan. 

One of these armies was detailed for the invasion of Hinddst&n ; 
and the NA-in or Nd-y&n (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Mangdtah, who was at the head of the Mughal minga or hazdrahs occupy- 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukharistan, Khatl-an,^ and Ghaz- 
nih,® was appointed leader of the forces in question. He was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Khan’s favourite ofl&cers. 

In the year 643 H., which commenced on the 28th May, 1246 A. D,, 
ho invaded the Dihli Kingdom by way of the Koh-i-Jdd, Namak-S4r, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-S4gar DO'iibah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Multdn. His object 
Was first to assail the frontier strongholds of Multan and I/chohah or 
ITohchh, both then situated in one and the same Do abah, the Sind-S4- 
gar above mentioned. He began with Dchohb, which, at the period in 

5 See note farther on. 

6 1 need scarcely mention that the name Indus was, and is unknown to Oriental 
geographers and historians. It was Kuropeanized, if I may say so, by the Oreek|Qnt 
of Sindhu, or they may have called it the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from f-r&n-Zamfn, their “Ariana,** and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river ; for it was known to the Hindds as * Sin- 
dhu* or Hhe River,* and * Ab-i-Sind* by tbe early Mul^ammadan writers, and some- 
times * Nahr-i-Mibrdn. 

♦ Incorrectly styled *^Khotldn» in tbe essay’* by Yule, in Wood's “Oanw*^ 
and other books of travels : the fir&t vowel Is short ‘ a.* This district or territoi^ 
was famous for its horses, which, from the country, were known as Ehatll homes. 

B The name of this famr,us city is thus written by the oldest authors nik behog 
the Tajgik for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of ^ 
above. ** Ghasna.** as some European authors write it, is fotally wrong. The oth^ 
f^s of the word are (aLaS-mn, and Ghaz-ni, but the first is the correct one 
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^qtiestion, was tinder tbe charge^ of tEe Kliwajah (Eunuoh) tfie 

ETot-w&l, who was acting as the Deputy of the feudatory of the distriot, 
MU'^ayyid-ud-Din, Hindd Khdn, the Treasurer of the Dihli kingdom.^ 
At this period, Multan and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
‘6aif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karl u gh . Kaiiugh. Karlhk, or Karluk Turk, who 
'Was not a vassal of the Dihli kingdom, ^ and who had lately been dlspos- 
‘sessed of his own territoi ies beyond the Indus by the Mughals, and had 
^recently seized upon Multan. 

In due^ourse the Nu-in Mangutah, reached the banks of the Sind 
near Doheh^— it must have been about the middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached Dihli in the following month, in Rajab — and 
Malik Hasan, the Ka/Iugh. speedily abandoned Miiltdn, and, embarking 
on the Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindii<stan, 
as the city of Siw>istan and its territory, since known as Sihwao, was 
then calld^ to gain the port of Dewal or Debal (‘6* and * being in- 
terchangeable) on the sea coast of Sind.^ 

r 

® See nnder “ Shamsiah Maliks,” no. ix,’ page 744 of the ” Taba^at ” Transla- 
tion, and also page 809. There it says the Mughals ” invested tlie fortress of 
I Tohch hf which is ono of the famous strongholds of the country of Siiul, and tlie 
territory of Man^rah ” ; and, that, ” Within that fortress, a Ehwdjah-Sarao 
[Eunuch], one of the servants of Malik Taj -ud- Dill, Abu-Bikr, named Mukhli^-nd- 
Din, was the Kot-wal Bak [Seneschal], and a slave of Kabir Kh dn. Ak-Sunkar, by 
name, was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord Justiciary], 

7 He was independent, and coined money in his own name. At the period 
referred to, after having previously submitted to the Mughals, he found their yoke 
80 unbearable that ho abandoned Ghaznih, Karmdn, and the territory north of, and 
including, the Koh-i-Jud or Salt Range, and occupied Multan. Some of the coins of 
this same IKdrldgh Malik have recently been found near the village of Ohittah in that 
very Koh-i-Jud. The tribe of I$^arlugh, l^arlugh, l$larluV, or KarluV Turks gave 
name to the tract of country in the Pauj-ab, miscalled by us ” Hazara” but in 
history, called the country or district of. the Hazdrah-i-Karlugh} i^hat is, where 
the or hazdrah, or legion, consisting of Karlugh Turks, was located when the 

Sh&hs dominated over those parts. See the Society's ** Transactions ” 
for November, 1889, where the coins of Saif-ud-Din, ^aBan, the ]g[^arlugh, are noticed 
under the designation of ** Qurlagh.” In Thomas's ” Futhdn Kings of Dehli** he is 
called “a rebel” at page 97, but, as he was never subject to the Dihli rulers, he 
was not a rebel. He was a feudatory under the Khwarazm Shahs who held those 
parts, and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mughals. More respecting him and 
bis son will be fonnd in my Xabak&t-i-N4firi. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik N& 9 ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was neither ” a powerful monarch,” nor 
^ did be ever hold dominions in Sind. See ” Tabakat-i-Na^iri,” pages 781, 859, 877, 

: and 1164. 

6 If Multdn had th^n another broad and uufordablo river immediately on its 
/West sidCj as the Chin-ib noto flows, Malik Hasan would- scarcely have needed to 
evacuate ^ Multin, and pirobably would not have done so, and, certainly, not with 
^ U 
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haviiur made his predations, proceeded tp invert 

trohoJ,h. The anther of the TahaV4t.i-Na,irf 7®’ • 
the” environs and neifjhbonrhood round about the mty. . The people 
of the fortress put forth the utmost exertions and 

immense endeavours in defending the place, and deepatehed gieat nnt^ 
C of the Mughals to hell.” Having failed in all thexr endeavouro to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of their pnnmpal 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the forces 
kingdom under Sultan 'Ald-ud Din, Mas’dd Shah, in per 80 |^hey 
to give up hopes of taking the fortress. To con tinue in^e words of 
the author- “When the sublime standards reached the banks of tbo 
river Bfdh, the army moved along its banks® towards IToJjoJjh, as has 
been previously related and recorded. On the Mu^al forces becoming 
aware of the advance of the forces of Islam, and the vang^rd of the 
waniors of the faith having reached within a short distopse of the 
territory [dependent on Fcjohh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of Xlobobh, and went away; and that stronghold, through the power of 
the sovereign of Islam, and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones.** 

This detailed account of the investment of I/ohchh is kept by the 
author for the last part of the Tabakat, but he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passapfos. Under the reign of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas’dd 
Sh4h, page 667, he says ; “ In the month of Ilajab of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards Uchohli, of which force the accursed 
Maugutah was the leader. Sultau ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shdh, for the 


snoh prooipitation as ho nsod on tho occasion in question. At that period, however, 
no river intervened between Multan and tho A'b-i-Sind or Indus, which was almost as 
close to it thon as tho Ohin-ab is now, and, consequently, Malik Gasan’s retreat 
might have been cut off. He, accordingly, embarked on the combined rivers Ohin* 
&b (including the Bihat) and llawi, which then ran north and east of Maltin, au^ 
united with the Biah some miles farther south, and so, placing a river between him* 
self and the Mu^ls, ho was enabled to got down into Sind, without danger of 
molestation, by the Biah and Hakfa, or Wahindah, into L4r, or Debal. 

What afterwards became of him has never been mentioned in history, and ft ft, 
not improbable that he may have Vv uohed the Dakhan, and have taken service the^^, 
and there ended his days. Ad aocoant of tho Ijkarldgh or ]IS:arlugh Titrks will 
fonudinmy “Translation of 1 lie TabaVat-i-Nftiri,** note to page 877, and note- tO. 
page 1180. * ^ - , , 

« ThUi WM after the oombiued Bihat, Chin.<b, and IUw{ had nnited with ft, • 
and below the point of jnnetio-i indicated in the map shorthg the courM i^-' 

thMe rivers at the period in question which will bo given later on. - v ; 
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purpose of repelling tite Mun^^ forces, assembled the troopi^. oi^ fsUm 
from various parts. On their arrival on the banka of the Bi4h, the 
ddels withdrew from before ITohohli, and that success was gained. The, 
'Writer of this work was in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex« 
pedition ; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agreed, that 
'no one could point out to view anything of an army like that host and 
gathering in* yeai'S gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam reached the infidels, they 
.decamped, and retired towards !^aras&n again.” 

In his account of Malik Ghiyag-ud-D£n, galban,^^ who, before he 
anoceeded to the throne, boro the title of Ulugh l^dn-i-A’zam, the 
author says : ** In this same year [643 H.], Mangdtah, the accursed, who 
was one of the Mu gha l leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, led 
an army from the borders of Kunduz, into the territories 

of Sind, ahd invested the fortress of Uohqhb, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and of (t. e., included in) 
the territory of Man^drah. • * * While every one of the [other} 
Amirs and Maliks was showing indecision about this undertaking, 
Ulugh Sbdn-i-A*zam showed determination in carrying it out; and, 
when the royal standards moved forwards towai'ds that [threatened] 
quarter, Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam — Be his power prolonged ! — despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to get 
over the marches with rapidity. Ho was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be about eight kuroh off, and [con- 
sequently] about twelve kuroh, and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks of the Bidh, and passed over 
that river ; and he conducted them to the banks of the Bawah [Rawi] 
of Ldhor.»« 

10 See the ghamsith Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

11 This same leader had been one of the oommanders with the Bahddnr, Td-fr, 
who, in the sixth month of 639 H. (December, 1241 A. D.}, bad attacked and sacked 
lidhor, the whole of the inhabitants of which were either massacred or carried off 

. captive. See ** Translation,** pages 727, and 1132-1 1.S6. 

IS As the Biah and Rtwi then flowed, oentnries before either the Sntlaj or the 
Bfdh deserted its bed, the Dihli forces wonld be in the fork between the Bdwi 
the Bi|ih, in the Bdri Do-4bah, near their jnnction, with their flanks protected by the 
rivers, and in a position to threaten the Mnghal line of retreat. Having crossed 
the Bdwl above the junction, or below the jnnction of the three rivers, they could 
have marched down the Do-4bah to iT ohch h without having any other river to cross, 
and re^oroemeuts from Mnltin could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
wonld l^ve caught the S|.u|^al8 in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
&^iE^,near the west, and the Sind Rdd. described farther on, on the 

WSist, both unfoirdable rivers, in case of defeat, the Mnghals . would liave been 
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^ In this manner used ho to show suoh-like determination on this 
expedition, and snob lion-hcartedness, and was wont to stimnlate the 
Sultan and Maliks to repel tlie infidel Mnghals, until Monday, the 26th * 
of the month Sha^ban, 013 H. (about the last week in January, 1246 
A, D.), when intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Moghals had raised the investment of U'^ybchh. Tlie cause of it was, 
that, on reaching tho vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khdn i.A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from tho 
sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of Uchohh, and announced 
to them tho apj^roach pf the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and elephants, the host of cavalry with the army, and tho courage 
of the soldiery in attecdanoe at the august stirrup, and despatched tl^em 
towards the fortress of U(di(vhh. A division of the army was moved on 
in front, to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“ When the couriers reached the vicinity of UohQhhj^® a few of 
these letters fell into the hands of the host of the accursed, and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of tho victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Man gu tali, and tlie cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river Biah of Labor, near to tho frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Sind, fear and terror became manifest in the heart of the Mnghal 
[leader], 

“ When Mangfitah became aware of the advance of this great army,” 
the author continues, “ and that it moved towards the river Biah,*® near 
the skirts of tho mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
inarching downward along the banks of that river,*® he made inquiry of 

caught in a trap and nnnilulated. Such being the case, the Mnghals retired by three 
divisionSt up the Sind-Sagar Do>abah by the route they had come, keeping close to 
, the oast bank, before any of the Dihli troops, beyond the detachment referred to, 
had oroseed the Hawi. 

It is probable, nay, almost certain, that these conriers came down the right 
bank of the Biah the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed tho Bi&h and 
the Biwah or Bawi on tho way to Labor. A glance at the map indicating the 
former course of tho BiAh and tho other rivers will show why they did so. 

it The author had good reason for calling the Wn^als “ accursed.** They had 
ruined and depopulated his native country and tho parts adjacent, the tracts between 
HirAt and KAbul and Ghaznin, exceodingly populous and flourishing before the 
invasion of the Mngials, from whose devastations they have not recovered to tM« 
day. 

« ThM showing that it st-lii flowed in its old bed 5 for, after it left it. it lost its 
name, and that was only in the last century. 

« ^tew the junction with the others previously mentioned as unitiog with it 
near Multan to the south. . - ^ . 
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some persons wliat niigbt be the reason of the deviation of the an&y of 
Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a^bnger route, 
while that by Sarasti and Mardt was nearer. They replied, that^ ou 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river, ^7 there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : “ This is a 
vast army ; we have not the power to resist it ; it is necessary to retire 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be out Their army was formed into 

three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty.” 

Before 1 proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
subject, 1 bad better refer, as briefly as possible, to an article which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta BevieWj entitled “ The Lost 
River of the Indian Desert.”^® 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakra to have disap- 
peared, ori more correctly, the period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabaka t-i-Naffiri ” as his authority, from a portion only of 
that work contained in Elliot’s “ Indian Historians,” Vol. II, p. 363, 
which was translated by the late Mr. J. Dowson, Hinddstani Professor 

17 To this the following note was appended. Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probably extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimes, of some height, are 
doabtlesB meant here, such as are fonnd after the annual inundations, with water, 
sometimes of considerable depths between ; and to the effects of the past inundation, 
the people no doubt referred. These would have caused great obstmotion, and 
have taken much time to cross, as well as have entailed great trouble, therefore, the 
forces of Dihli kept farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the 
same time, which may have been the original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seen farther on.” * Here it has been already related. ^ 

1 wish this last expression to be particularly noticed. See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Elliot’s Historians, Yol. II, pp 363-64. 

19 I may mention that part of the present paper was originally intended as a 
note to the investment of ITchchh in my ” Translation ” [See page 1155], but, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, 1 thought it would be more advisable 
to publish it as a separate article in the “ Journal** after completing the TahaV4t-i- 
Hfi^iri. 1 unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which our lamented friend, Mr. 
Arthur Grote, saw and read over ; and he agreed with me, that it was better adapted 
for publication in a separate form. In March 1887 I found the MS. quite .ntiex- 
protedly, among some maps, after 1 had given up all hope of seeing it again, as I 
feared I had burnt it, by mistake, along with some old proofs of the ” Translation.** 
The appearance of another article on the same subject, by Mr. B. D. Oldham, in the 
Society’s ** Journal^,*' Ko. IT of 1886, determined me no longer to delay its pub- 
lication. What 1 have here stated will explain my reference to ** a late number of 
the Cal&iUia 
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at the. Staff College, previously Allttded to, from the income* Pettiaa* 
text of the original published at Calcutta ; but, from that translated 
portion contained in Elliotts work, the detailed account of the invest* 
ment of Uchobh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Calcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Elliot’s Historians.”*^ The writer, con- 
sequently, has been partly misled by the rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my “ Transla- 
tion,” and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought ” where fissures ** 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Biah, or “ Bias ” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Hariari, Nili or Gharah. 

The passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the ITlu^ 
Khan-i-»A*zam, under the events of the year 643 H., and is as follows. 

“ In this year the accursed Mankuti (Mangti Khan)*^ marched from the 
neighbourhood of Talikan and Kunduz into Sindh. * * * The Dihll 
army arrived on the banks of the Biyah, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Labor on the banks of the Ravi. * * * Trusty men record 
that when Mankfifti heard of the approach of the army of Islam, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by the river Biyah, near the skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks of the river, he 

so My translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. 

*i The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s ** Historians of India,'* and 
translator of some, and reviser of all the extracts from the Tabakat-i-Na^iri contained 
in that work, turned the old, one-eyed leader of the time of the Chingiz into 
Mangd Kh^n, his grandson, and called him MankM instead of Mangdtah< The 
Great Mangu, was the son of the Chingiz Iran’s youngest son, and did not 

auoceed to the sovereignty until Jrve years after tlya investment of 1/ohohh, which 
happra'Id during the roigu of Kayuk, and, moreover, he was never near the Indus itt 
his life, nor within hundreds of miles of it. Seo “ Tabakdt,” Translation, note to 
page 1180. Bloohmann, in his printed text of the A’in-i-Akbari, where this Invest* 
ment ia briefly referred to, Has the ehonlder of the being left out, 

that letter * I ' instead of * gf and the letter i — ‘ t ’ — has been turned upside-down ai yd 
made i— ‘ y.* These are probably printer’s errors, because in the MSS. of the work 
the name is correctly written. Theanthorol the Notes on the Lost Biverf* pro* 
sently to be noticed, also has » Manqd Khiu,” but “ Mankati’* is left out altogether ! 

■y^t is wonderful how people will jump at impossible conclusions ; and becauso 
on* of the Hn^ sovereigna Traa oalled ^-Mangd- which name they may 
(lead of, Immediately they aeo the word *3,iU._lIangdtah— they at onoe 
' .Chat the' former muat he meant, aud thia, too, when the author in another plaee hafl 
^tdd, that Mangdtah was an aged man, with dog-like eyea— [aOme ‘ 

•'Pne.i^yed 'J, and that be had been one of the Chingia Kh&n’a faronritea, ' 

■; , «ee « TabeMV’ TmoBlation, note to page 1180. 



rnude inquiiy of a party (of prisoners)*^ why the amy of Islim marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsuti and Mardt (Mirat ?)*® was nearer P He was answered that 
thfi numer^ fissures on the hanhs of the rvoer rendered the way impossible 
for the army/’** 

* The writer of the Calcutta Beview article on the “ Lost River,” 
might have noticed, that, in a foot-note, the editor and translator says, 
f* The text — is far from intelligible and ap- 
parently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched along \ 
the banks of the river^ although that route is declared to .have been im- 
practicable, The whole passage is omitted in Sir H, Elliot's MS'* 

The translator and editor appears to have been mnoh puzzled, 
certainly, and seems to have forgotten that he took the army “ across the 
river Ram^" as far as Labor, just before, because it was dojabtful 
whether it could proceed along the banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other ; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Biah was supposed to be impracticable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along the right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there were other reasons for not following the course of the Bidh 
direct to Ifohohh, even if the route had been practicable on the other 
or on both sides of “ the river,” which referred to the Hakra, which 
flowed past Mardt, and not to the Biah at all. 

The “ Review ” writer, further says : ” In the same volume, page 

K There is not a word about ** prisoners ** in the original. 

M Here it will be seen, that, in two places where the author was perfectly 
right as to the names Mangutah and Mdrut, Mr. Dowson thought he knew better^ 
and turned the first into Mang4 Khan^** and the latter into Mirat,** and has 
thereby shown the extent of his historical and geographical knowledge. Mirat is 
just five degrees east of Marut, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dihli, in a to* 
tally opposite direction. 

S4 See Elliot’s Historians, Yol. II, page 364. 

34 I have notioed in my Translation, ” in note 3, page 812, that the word 
supposed to mean ** fissures,** is but part of the plural form of namely 

part of the word being left out in the Calcutta text, signifying * islands,’ eto. Under 
any oiroumstanoe, does not mean either a fissure or fissures, but the Hindi 

means, * a bank,’ * an island.* This word is nsed in the Pan j -4b for snob 
shoals, baoiks, or islands as are found on, and near the banks of rivers after the 
auhsidenoe of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been nsed by the 
people of whom Mangutah made inquiry. 

Bee the large scale map of the Bah4wal-pdr territory, and some idea may be 
fit^ined respecting snob ’islands* or 'banks* as the author refers to, still to he 
''seen in the ancient channel of the or Wahindoh, and also the notice of thi^t 
nhcmnel wMoh wiU be founfl fart^^ 
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644, the same expedition is referred to, bat there it is merely stated that 
when Sultdn ’Alau-d-din arrived on the banks of the Biydb, the infidels 
. raised the siege of Uch.” 

From the correct version of this identical passage, as i4 occurs in 
the Persian text of the “ given at page 812 of my 

** Translation,” it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the invasion of the Mughals, which 1 have given at the beginning of this 
article W 

What are the facts respecting this investment of Ifohohh P The 
Dihli forces having first crossed the Biah, coming from Dihli in the 
direction of Labor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, afterwards raised to the title of XTlu^ Kban-i- 
A’zam,*7 was the Sultan’s chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the Rawah, as it 
is called, as well as Rawi, of Lahnr. We also leani fi om the passage 
in the account of Ulugh Kban-i- A’zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to raise the investment of 
Uohqhh. It was not only that one of the most famous of the Mughal 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Biah on the way from Dihli to Labor— I 
am referring to it as it flowed in its old bed, not as it and the Sutlaj 
flow now under the names of Hariari and Gharah*— Malik Ghiyag-ud- 
Din, Balban, despatched couriers to Uohohh»3 with letters fo<* the 
defenders, some of which were purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 


At pftgo 1160 of my “ Translation.** 

Sulfan Ka;ir-nil-niii, Mnl.iraud Shah, who was set up as ruler of Dihli in the 
following year, after Sul!,an ’AlJ-nd-Din, Ma8*dd Shih had been imprisoned, married 
the daughter of the Ulugh Kh,m-i.A*sam. After the decease of his son-in-law, who 
died ohildless, ho snoceeded to the throne under the title of Snltdn ^iyd,.od.Din 
l^Iban. He was a Turk of the Ilbari triho, but compilers of Indian Histories and' 
Oaaetteers, and arohmologionl experts, turn him, like many other Turks Tdjsiks 
J^s, and Sayyids, into “ Pufhdns," which is synoiiymons with Afgfedn, it 'being the 
ritiated Hindi eqni^lent of Pushtdn, tho name by which the people geaemUy 
known as Afghans call themselves, in their own language ^ 

A specimen of this <■ P„than** fallai-y appears in ttie “Transactions** of the 

tah ti ■ 7“ 7- Koh.i! 

J6d or Sftifc Range, they aro deacribrtd as “all of one kind ri. At. » 

the Dlugb |y|4n>i-A ^am menfcioved above, who was an Ilbari Turk nnt an • 

PathAn ** Tf iihn *< i xi' • 'a lupK, not an Afghan or 

Path&n. If the labaVat-i-Najin were more studied, sneh great errors wovM 
not o^. It IS quite time to give up Dow and Briggs* “ Ferishta ** 

» See note 18, page KSO. 
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Tny*9 hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a vast army with numerous elephants ; andy in 
truth, it was said to have been the most formidable army that had been 
assembled for a very long period. Malik Qhiyd^ud-Din, Balban, im* 
mediately after the army had passed the Biah on the route to Lih^, 
bad also pushed forwnrd a considoralde body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Biah, through the Bari Do-abah, between it and tho Eldwi. On 
the coni'iors reaching IToholih, the drums and other so-called musical 
instruments announced to tlio Mughal a that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily bo relieved ; and 
what with their own recent, unsuccessful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to tho Mughal s that LTohobh was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to be considered is, that this match from 
Dibli towards Lalior and ilio Rawi was a flank movement, to cover, and 
succour Multan*® if necessary, and threaten tho lino of the Muglials* 
retreat towards tho Jud Hills — ^the Namak-Sar or Salt Range — the route 
by which they had come against I/ohohh,®® 

It will also be noticed that the Nu-iu Mangdtahwas quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on hearing of the route taken by the 
Musalmaii forces, he said it was “ time to retire,*’ and the author adds, 
** lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat should be cut off.” 

Another reason for the advance of the Dihli army towards Labor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to l/chchh through the noto desert 
waste, was, that tho Biali and Rawi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, were more easily crossed higher up at the season in question — the 
months of December and January®*^ — when these operations took place, 

8*^ Multan nnd I/c hoh h. as before mentioned (see note 8, pngo 157, and note 12, 
page 159) were then situated in the same Do-ab.ili, no great river intervening between 
them, but a cutting from tiio river Ghin-ab, called tho LoH Wa*-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multdn, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch around it, 
which, in the cold season, could bo filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, at lesser or greater distances. 

Tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period united with tho Biah and its tributaries 
-near tTchchh on the west, as confirmed by tradition mentioned in note farther on, 
and continued so to do down to modern times. 

3*^ The Rinah, Jas-Pil, Sihra or Sehr4, and his Khokhar tribes, acted as the 
Mngh^l guides, for which they were severely chastised in tho following year, 644 II., 
the first of tho reign of SultAn Na^ir-ud-Din, ghah. See pages 678 and 816 

of my “ 'Translation. 

The Mnghals raised tho investment of Uohoh h ou tho 25th of tho month 
8ha*b4n. about the end of January, 1246 A. D. 

V 
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and lay through the most populous parts of the country, on the maitl 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where facilities 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand, where supplies were 
atondaut, and whore" some of the great feudatories of those parts 
w^ld join the Sultan’s army e?i route with their contingents.®* 

At this period the Bidh flowed in its old bed past Debil-pdr and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Chin-ab or Chin-ao, and the RAwah or R4wi, 
having united into one stream to the north-east of Multdn, flowed 
near it on the cast side, and united with the Biah some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and east of IT ohohh, instead of west 
of itj as the united rivers of the Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled the Diiili forces to threaten the Mughal’s line of retreat north- 
wards, consequently, there would have boon no road open to them except 
down stream or across the Ab-i-Siud or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not appro v.ed of by Mangutah.®® As stated by the 
author of the “ X^^halcdt-i-Na^iri,** wln> was present in attendance on the 
Sultdn and his army in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mughal 
Nfi-in became aware that the army of Islam was marching down the 
east bank of the Rdwi (which was generally fordable) through the Bari 
Do-dbah, near the junction of the rivers, in order to reach I7chohh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire ; and, as the author of the above 
work®* states, “ The advance of the victorious army, and approach of the 
royal standards, becoming manifest to the accursed Mangutah, and the 
cavalry ef the advance force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 


Even if the Dihli forces had taken the direct route by Mdrut, they would still 
have had the Hakfd and the Biah below the junction of its tributaries to cross, both, 
deep, broad, and nnfordablo rivers, in order to reach l/ohchh, which then lay 
between the Sind llud or the Biah and its tributaries, and the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 


Moreover, the MugUals before iTcIichh might then have been in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river. 

«» In crossing higher up stream, the Snltin of Dihlf merely did as the 

Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XT), says: ‘‘H0 
resolyed therefore to got possession of that part of India first which had been weU 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivers which it was neoesaitry to 
pass, and whioh flowed transversely through the country which he intended to 
attack, would bo crossed wUk more faoilitu near their sources. He heard also that 
many of the rivers united and formed ono stream, and that this more frequently 
oocur^d the farther they advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it 
woi^ld be more difficult to traverse.” 

*8 He protehly had no mean, of crossing the .^b-i-Siud, consequently he had to 

4 1 - 

w Bee pages 812, and 1166. 
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jnnoiaon of the B&wi and other rivers vrith the Bl&h south-sonth-east of 
MnUdn], * * * he made inquiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
vrithout doubt], wliat might be the reason of the deviation of the army 
of Isldm towards t!ie skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route^ 
while that by Sarasti and Maruf was near. They replied, that, on ac- 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river] there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Beview^ misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says : ” It is said in the Tabaka t-i-Nosiri that, when 
Uohh was besieged by tbe Mnghals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sultan, *Ala ud-Din, Mas’ud SJjah, commanded it in person] 
was finable to march by Sarsuti and Marot^ in consequence of the DROUGHT 
on the bank of the riveh' ” / What river he does not say ; but, in Elliot’s 
Historians,” which he quotes, there is not one word about “ droughty' 
and in the author’s text there is not one word to indicate that ” the 
numerous fissures rendered the way impassable,” as Mr. Dowson trans- 
lated the words — rah na^bd^ad — which means that there might not 

he a road — a doubt, not a certainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the “ Tabakat-i-Na^iTi ” is concerned, there is not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Bawi or the Biah had then changed their 
courses, or that the Hakf'a had dried up. 

“ Marot,” the writer continues, ” is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from DeliH to Multan passed under its walls, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarsuti to within a few 
inarches of Uclih. After this period, armies marching from Dehli to 
Multan always took the road by Abobar and A job dan ; but the more 
direct way by Marot was occasionally taken by travellers for some time 

All this, like the “ droughty" is mere surmise. That there was a 
route by Mardf is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Dihli to Multdn “always ” took the route 
by Mardt, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Mardt was the “ high road between Dehli 
and Multan,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 

As I have before noticed, which of the rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
from Dihli by way of M&rdt the Hakr& would have had to be crossed, under any 
oiroumstanoes, unless tbe troops crossed the Ghag-ghar at Sarasti or near ib, and 
after that had been orossed, the Biih and its tribataries, forming the Sind Rdd, 
would have to be orossed likewise. 

Yet, at page 8 of bis article in tbe Oalcutta Review^ the writer says : “ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous to the time of Sul^in 
Fhrds Sh4h in the fourteenth century is very vagus" 
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from OihU to Halt^n, “ after this time aheayt took the road by Abohar/’ 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that route in preference. 
The Mirdt road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers ‘ 
long after, and was taken by an English traveller — Arthur Oonolly~>in 
company with a caravan of that branch of the Tann Af gbitwa com- 
monly known as the Sayyids of Pusbang, as late as 1830. 

As to the route being “ closed at this period and after ” because of 
the disappearance of the “ western branch of the Naiwsl,” which “ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Hakra which, therefore, at 
this time (about A. D. 1220) finally ceased to flow,” the writer of the 
article in the "Beview,” himself says, that “ a great part of the Ttidift T , 
Desert has undergone little change since pre-historio times,” and, that 
“its ancient name of Mamsthali (region of death) proves this.” Does 
the “seige of Uch” belong to pi-e-historio times? The writer at- 
tributes the movement of the Dihli army towards Ldhor, instead of fol- 
lowing the route by “Marot,” to the drying up of the Hakrd; while, in 
other places ho says, that, “ the downfall of the Snmras must have 
occurred between A. D. 1223,” and, that that year had “been preceded 
by the disappearance of tho Hakra river.” Now the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to tho year 617 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
tho above year, or twenty-six years before the investment of ITobobh • 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 620 H., which began on tlm 

3rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. 


* or 3223, the 

route by Abohar ’ between twenty-three and twenty-six yeai-s after. 
would have been no better than that by “ Marot.” Both routes would 
avo am through much the same description of country ; for Uboh-harS’' 
was situated on one of its tribntai-ies, and we know from Ibn Batdtah 


torief Oflb u"’ -’“d over the terri- 

r-bak fsfil frollhi Sultan blutb-ud-Din, 

r bafc-i &Lul, fiom the effects of tho accident which befell him when 

payings le game of chaugidn at Labor in 607 H. (1210-11 ADI 
annexed all the country east of Muifi,. « i rr u t. 

hindah (the old name of Birtindah^ K 

V m e or unatmdah), Kubj-am, and Sarasti.M This hat 


The derivation of this nar.-o wliinh «« 
the Mnbsmiiiadan historians, wii; bo found fartheron* 

88 He IB one of those turovjd into a “ Pathfin ” h J 

«» S««i.ti is the ancient name of s3 8^ ^ “ 

ancient Saraswati. oursuti is the name o: 


generally by 
a rivbr, the 
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dearly shows, that, at this period, the Wi-hah^ Hakyi, or Wahin- 
dah, by whioh two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Multan, had not ceased to flow, and that Sult.in N&fir-nd-Din, 
]^ab&-jah, annexed all the intervening territory between the banks of 
the Hakrd, which bounded the then dependencies of Sind and Multan 
;-:on the east, up to, and including, those districts abovenamed, whioh its 
tributary, the Qhitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or ** a region of 
death.” It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Sultan Shains>ad- 
D^, I-yal-timish, set out from Dihli by way of Tabarhindah for Uqhehh 
with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kaba-jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and MulUn, and came through this present 
desert tract; that the Biah and its tributaries, or Sind llud, flowed near 
to UTohahh on the east at that time ; for the latter’s fleet was moored in 
front of the (lashah of — Ihrawat*® — and that one of the Amirs of 

l-yal-tiraish, Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who coiiimanded the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge of the disti-ict of 
Wanjh-rdt on the Haky'd, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district.*! It is very evident that the Malik 
abovenamed would not have been placed in charge of a desert, as Wanjh- 
rdt would have been, if the Hakra had disappeared in either 1220 A, D. 
or 1223 A. D., because these events happened years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 

The author of the “ Tabakdt-i-Nafiri,” himself proceeded by way of 
Hdusi** and Abdhar [Uboh-har] to Multan on the 24fch of Zx-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of U'chtihh 

*0 This place has disappeared, and its site is now nnknown, as far as I can 
discover, whioh is not sarprising, considering the vast changes which have taken 
place in this part. 

*l Perhaps it will not be forgotten, that there wore a number of flourishing 
ma^dlls or sub-districts of the Bakhar and Multan sarhdrs of the Multan ^dbah — three 
of the former sarkar and seven of the latter — east of the present bank of the Indus 
and Gharah near UT chchh . and extending to the Hakirn, and probably beyond, of 
whioh one is Dirawar on the very bank of the Hakfa, which arc still well-known. 
These alone paid no less than 78,01,510 dams of revenue, equal to 1 lakh and 9,637 
rifpfs, or £10,953, per annum, not including free grants, and furnished 1,370 horse- 
mem, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Badshfih. 

4iS He mentions why he wont by Hdnsi and Uboh-har. He says (page 687) ; 

** When he reached the H&nsi district [it was the fief of his patron, the Uiugh 
Q^an], the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by Ula|^ Khan, 
and opportunity offered to proceed to Multan by way of Abuhar ; and, on Sunday, 
the nth of the month, $afar, 648 B., an interview was obtained with Malik Sher 
. on the banks of the Bi4h.** 
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bj the Mugb^l Nd-in, Mangtitali (at which time also he accompanied 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned frOni 
MiilfcAn by way of the forfc of and Sarasti to Hansi again, in* 

Jamddi-us-^ani of the following year, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multdn for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives-— male slaves^ — to be turned into money, " to 
his dear sister in Khurdsan and, although he set out in the hot season 
— the end of April— he says nothing about any “ impossibility ” in the 
route, “drought,” or “fissures,” nor does he mention any difficulty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with M^ik 
Sher Khdn-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of trie 
Dihli kingdom, “ on the banks of the Bidh, after leaving Abdhar [Uboh- 
har], and this would have been simply impossible if the Bidh had left 
its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one great river 
[the Hakrd] liad recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Bidh], on the banks of which his interview with 
Malik Sher Kbdn actually took pinco, had abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [the Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fruitful had been turned into a desert, can it be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place he would not even 
have hinted at them ? Besides, it would have been physically impos- 
sible for him to have held an interview on the banka of the Bidh with 
Sher ]^dn, if any change had taken place, because, when it deserted 
its bed, it ceased to he the Bidh. In going by this route he must have 
crossed both the Hakrd, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Biah, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Bidh and the Hakfd 
again on his return by way of Marut. 

In another place (page 782), he says, be went to Multdn on the 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1260 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
if all the rivers had dried up ; and, that two days before his arrival, 
Malik *Izz-ud.Din, Balban-i-Kashlii Kbdii (not Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, 
the Ulng^ Shan-i-A’zam, but a totally different person) bad reached 
Multdn from U'ohohh, and was then investing it; that be, the author^ 
remained at Multdn for two months— July nud August— during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished tho investment and retired to Uohohh 
again; and that he himself returnod to Dihli by nearly the same route 
as he had come.*^ 


« Turned into « 100 beasts of bnrden,” by Mr. Dowson, See BlUofs HistorUms. 
VoL n, page 360, and « TabaWt-i-N^^irf,” pages 686, 783, and 822. 

*6 At page 822 of the “Translation” he says he set out from Dihli for 



At pages 787-88, ijnder Ma^ik Badbr-nd-Diiif ^antpar4-$uff» entitled 
STn^rat Sb^n, it is stated, that, in 657 A. H. [^hich began on the 28ttL 
of December, 1*258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dihli kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lak-wdlTljakhhi- 
wal],**® and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Bidh,” which 
shows that the Blah still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 
prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Bi&h 
were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to a desert. Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the line of a dried-up Biah 
and its “ ferries ” from the waterless desert side ? The Mughals, or 
their vassals and tributaries, including Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka§h^u !Qian, were then in the possession of the tracts on, and west of, 
the Bidh, consisting of the provinces of ITohchh, Multdn, and Labor.* 
The author adds, that, ** up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [Nusrab Khan] is still stfifcioned on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.”*® 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 
light on this subject. At page 723, ho says, that, after ho first came to 
ITohchh from Ghaznin by Banian, in Safar, (525 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Qajz-lak Khan, at the time Sultan I-yal- 
timish was about to invest Sultan jN’agiir-ud-Din, Kaba-ja*!!, in that 
stronghold, Taj-ud-Din, San jar, having lately been put in possession of 
the district of Wanj-rut (properly, Wanjh-rut)*7 of Multan. This place 

in Zi-?^8-*dah [tho eleventh month], 647 H., by way of Hansi and tJboh-har, right 
across the present desert tract. Ho adds : “ When the rainy season sot in, and the 
rains of compassion fell, on the 26th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal [the fifth month of the 
following year], he set out on his return by way of tho fort of Marut, Sarasti, and 
Hansi [page 688], and reached the capital in the following month. See also note to 
page 823 of that work. 

45 270W generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 

on. 

44 Malik §her ^an-i-Snn];:ar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, the Ulngli Khdn-i-A^zam. became Sa1j;4n. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Firdz ghah-i (who follows the author of tho Tabal^dt-i- 
Niyiri after a lapse of ninoty-fire years, however, but there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, “ Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. who was the brother’s son of 
BalJiaQ Ghiy4s-nd-Din, Balban, held charge of all the western frontier in the begin-* 
ning of his reign, and held it np to the time of his own death, four or five years after. 
He says ; * This Sher ^an held charge of all tho western frontier, Snn4m, Lohowar 
[Lfthor], Deb4l-pdr, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See note 
' farther on. 

> ^ Miscalled “ Beejnot,'' in the maps. There is another place called Wanjh-r(it» 
: in, Upper Smd« near the weatern channel of the Half:r4 and the old bed of the Bi4h, 
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is now in the midst of the desert, in th,e Bahdwal-p6r state, but, at the 
period referred to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
Hakri, extending upwards towards I/cbohh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multan had been already taken possession of by one of 
the Sultdn’s Maliks, tho feudatory of Sarasti, who had marched down 
the Bari l)o-tbah from the direction of Labor. 

The author of tho “ Tabakat-i-Na^iri repeatedly mentions the 
river Bidh up to tho time wlieii liis history closes, and, perhaps, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned tliat Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Kalban-i-Ka§lil<i j^an 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik Shor Elian-i-Suulfar,« 
when the author was there in 643 H. (I*2o0 A. D.) The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multan out of tlio hands of the Karldgh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them. After Malik »Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multdn, 
Malik Slier :^aii marched against l/ehchh. At this time Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Kdg-awr, or “ Nagor,** and he at once 
hastened from thence towards hToJit^h to endeavour to save it; and, 
thinking that Malik Sher Khan would tako into consideration that they 
were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon I/ohchh, bo presented himself in his camp ; but Malik Sher £ban, 
who appears to have known that ho was a tniitor at heart, detained him* 
as a prisoner until he consented to surrender the place. This he did 
and had to retire to Nag-awr again. Tho author says that, with ITohohli 
given up to him, all Sind came under Malik Sher IQiaii’s sway. Now, 
tho route from Nag-awr to ITohohh led across the Hakra, and through 
tho vast tract at present chiefly desert; but Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban 
and his following do not appear to have had any difficulty, either in 
going OP coming, with regard to water or forage.^^ 


and wbioh was incladod in tho 
border to the banka of the Hakya, 
its chief town. 


same district, which extended from the Bik^mr 
and the fii-st named place appears to hare beetf 


« In the '■Mnimal.i.Fa?il,-i',” nnder the events of the year 648 H A n \ 

>t 18 stated, that, in that same year, gher KhAn-i-SanVar retook Mnul from the 
MDgh&ls, and ousted a rival Malik of tho Dihli Gom f , 

intriguing with the Mnghals, from Ifchclih ; and that, soon aftorTo had^V 
retire to tho itrdil of Mangu Ka’an whil« liin v* i 4. * himself to 

retaken from the ISlArld^, 

« disaffected Malik,” of oonrse, refo. s lo -Izi,-ud.D,'n BriW I 
The year 648 H. commonood .m the 4th 12W ^ 

which M^k Xwed f 

Sind and Multdn. It. dopendoncies ^ajoITod those of 





m 
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ItL Shaww&r, 650 H. (Jannarj, 1253 A. B.), Sultan STi^iiMid^Bin, 
M^mdd Sj^dh, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction of 
: L&hor, with the intention of marching to Multdn and U<^<3jbhj in order 
to recover them from Malik Sher and restore them to Malik 

*lzz-ud-Din, Balban. Malik gher Khan was the kinsman of the ITlu^ 
Eh^ni-i^A’zam, and this movement against him was the first step its a 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulugh Khan« 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Buda’dn, Bhianah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents. The troops reached the banka 
of the Bfah, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Ulugh 
' !Sh^zi’i‘A’zam banished to his fiefs of Hdnsi and the Siwalikh territory, 
the Sultan, who was a mere tool in their hands, marched back with 
them to Dihli in the first month of the following year. 

Towards the close of that year the Sultan again put his foveea in 
motion for the purpose of securing Uchebh and Multan. On reaching 
the banks of the Blah, a force was despatched towards Tabarhiudali, 
another of Malik Sher Khan’s fiefs ; but ho, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistdu, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great Ka’an, Mangd Khan ; and thoso provinces 
wore taken from Malik Slier Khan’s dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsalan KhaUf Sanjar-i-Qhast ; and the Sult.an again 
retired from the banks of the Biah, beyond which the forces did not 
move, and returned to Dihli. 

About 653 A. H., the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, (1255 
A. D.), was again placed in charge of Uqh^lbh and Multan, apparently, 

west. Oan any one imagine it would have been possible or desirable to have held 
MuU&n, I fohoh hy and N&g-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and those 
districts also half a desert, with the principal river dried np, and two others merged 
into one, and thus rondering another vast tract desolate P 

N&g-awr, at the peHod'in question, was generally held by a separate feudatory, 
but ’Izz^ud-Din, Balban, possessed interest with the rulers of the Shamai 

dynasty, to whom he was related by marriage, having espoused a lady of the family 
of Baltin I-yal>timish. He rebelled several times, and yet his oonduot was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may be seen from the 
«Tabakit-i.Ni9iri.” 

In Akbar Bidsh^h’s reign, Nig-awr was one of the two western sarkdrs of the 
Ajxnir Vi^as^; and Bikinir, of which Jasal-mir was only a ma^dll or snb-district, was 
another Borkdr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when some of the rivers had greatly 
changed, and a great deal of desert intervened between Nag-awv and the Multan 
^ah, -it contained thirty-one maiSfdUa, and yielded a revenue of 40,380,830 
equal tc 1,009,743 or upwiurdB of ten la^ha. It is now a dependency of Jodh* 
In th4 territoxy of 
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to oounteraot the designs of Malik gher Etin in going to the presence 
of Mangti supremo ruler of the Mughal empire. With the 

assistance of Malik ghams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, who held 
the fief of Hirat, anil other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Maghala — 
and heavy was their yoke — and through- him, he tendered allegiance 
to^ Hulaku KJjan,^® then in T-rdu-Zamin on the part of his brother 
Mangd E^’an, and requested that a Shahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to ITqhqhh. This was done, and the Nd-in, Sail, or Sdlin, also 
written Sari,^t ^as sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 664. A. H. (1266 A. D.). 

In 666 H. (1267 A. D.)®* Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashld Khan, 
who, with the troops of ITohQjhh and Multan, was then on the banks of 
the Bidh, advanced up the do-dhah in order to efPect a junction with 
other disaffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom,'^* Having united, they 
pushqd on to Man^dr-pur, Kuhrdm, and Samanah, their object being to 
seize upon Dihli if they could.^^ The Ulugh Khan-i-A’^m, who had 
again regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 


W See preceding note, and ** TabaVftt-i-Na 9 iri,” pages 786 and 800. 

61 In this word, as in many others, the letters * r* and 'V are interchangeable. 

68 According to some other writers, in the preceding year. 

63 The reason why Malik ’Izz-nd-DIn, Balban-i-Kaahlu Khan was able to hold 
these places, although at the same time in open rebellion against his sovereign, the 
Sul^dn of Dihli, was, because IT chch h and Multan, and their dependencies, chiefly, lay 
ices# of the Biah and Hakfa, and between tbe latter and the Xb-i-Sind or Indus, which 
then flowed much nearer to Multan, and farther west and beyond the Rawi and 
Ohin-db. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in tho same do^dbah or delta, the Sind- 
S4gar Do-dbah, and this rendered them liable to attack from the Mnghals coming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-Jud, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, in the 
same do-dbah, which was in the possession of the Mnghals. The fact that Malik 
If Man, the Karliigh, evacuated Mnltan immediately on the Mugbals approaching the 
banks of the Ab-i-Sind to attack ITchchh in 643 H., and retired precipitately into 
Sind, to Siw-istan and the sea coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take boat, 
on the Ab-i-Sind, or he might have been captured, but ho embarked on the Bidh or 
Sind Rfid, below the confluence of the three^ther rivers of tho Pani-db with it, and 

it got into the Hakra or Wabindah,fhd by it reached the neighbourhood of 
Biucbar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 


When Abfi-l-Fa?! wrote, llnltin was in the B4rJ Do-fihah, and I Tohehh in the 
distnct kno^ as Berfin-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab or Panoh Nad. that is, lying 
on either side of the united five rirera below their junction. 

A TV married the mother of SnlJ^n Nl»ir. 

ud-Din, Mabmdd §iidh, who had rebel led against that Sultan in 653 H. (1255 A D > 

rtf to “ the tset ^ 

the Sn^n s M^ika Ho, too, was a Turk, not a « Patljin." Soe » TabaV^t-i-NWri '* 
tho Socu,f;/’s “Transactions,” for 1889, page m 
•6 See Tabakdi-i-Kasiri/* page 785. ® 
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the head of the Sultdn’s forces. They managed, however, to give him 
the slip when within ten kuroh of them; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walls of the capital, who offered to opei^he gates to them, 
they m^e a forced march of one hundrad Icuroh in the space of two days 
and a IflB, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Ulugh 
£hdu*i-A’zam had, in the meantime, received intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors within 
had been secured ; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for a vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question. On the 
Friday morning, the Suit jin’s forces under the Ulugh Kh^n-i-A’zam 
having appeared upon the scene, the insurgents took to flight ; and Malik 
*Izz-ud-Din, Balban, being deserted by the troops of ITch'hh and Multan 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or *‘300 followers. 
He, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. This was in Jam&di-ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the Nd-iu Sail or Salin or Silri, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached Uoh:hh, and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had to join his camp. After this the Mughal leader 
despatched the Kurs^t Malik, 8hams-ud-I){ri, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this expedition whether he liked it or nob, to occupy 
Multan and the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Balia-ul-Hakk wa-d-Din, Zakariya, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authority there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in- 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dinars to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifleabions are said to have been dismantled by Sali’s 
command, and a Turk mamluk or slave of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, the Tajzik Kurat feudatory of Hirab and Ghur, Qi.ingiz by 

name, was made Hakim of Miiltan.^7 

Both Malik Sher Ehln-i-Sunkar, and Malik Jaldl-ud- Din, Mas* dd 
Shah, brother of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmdd Shah, ruler of Dihli, 

6ft Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, was probably ashamed to accompany those infidels 
thither to the presence of the Shaikh, therefore, the Tajzik Karat Malik of Hirdt 
and Ghdr was made the means of communication. 

67 1 hope this Ohingiz Khdn will not be mistaken by the archssologioal experts 
for Timur-chi, the Mnghal, the Chingiz or Great Khdn, becanse history states that he 
did not coin money ; while the coins, if they may be so called, of his imme^ate sno- 
oessors were Idlishts or ingots. Many of those petty Musalmdn rulers, w»> wore 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughals, like Malik 9asau, the J^arldghi Shams-ud- 
Bin, Mubammad, the Kurat, had to put the names of those ** infidels ” on their coins. 
See Thomas’s ** Pathdn Kings of Dehli,” pages 91—98. Neither JS^asan, nor his son, 
Ka^ir-ud- Din, Muhammad were very** powerful monarohs.** See also “ Tabard t-i- 
.Ksfiri/* Translation, pages 781, 859—863, and 1138—1132 for an aboount of them. 
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who had gone to the presence of MangA ?<1’4d, and had beenhononrahly 
received, were also permitted to return ; and the latter was allowed , to 
hold the provinc^of LSbor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Moghalfl, but he did not long retain it. 

It is stated in another Instory^^^ that, after settling th^AP^rs of 
ITohulhli and Multan, Sali marched towards Labor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret IHian, or ghwiin as it is written in the original, 
and that Sail entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dinars, 30 Mkarwiirs of soft fabrics, and 100 captives 5 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Hirat and Ghur, Shams-ud-Din, 
Mn^iammad, who, as tho vassal of tlio Murals, had to accompany the 
Nti-in witli his contingent and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-reliftionists on the side of the Mu^al infidels, left the Nd-in, 


Sail, and retired towards Ghiir. 

This person, Kuret Khan, who was in possession of Labor, does not 
appear, however, to havo been a feudatory of the Dihli kingdom and 
the city of Labor was in ruins, or in a very ruinous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Murals in 639 H. (1211- 
42 A. D.). After that lime, tho ruins were occupied by tho Khokhars, 
a powerful Jat tribe. Those people havo always been mistaken for 
Gakhafs (by those who knew no difference between them), and the 


Gakhars for Khokhars. 

A great army was assembled at the capital for the purpose of mov- 
ing against the Mujyjial invaders and the traitor, Malik *Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban, but serious disturbances broke out in tho hill tracts of Mewdt 
and parts adjacent, that had first to bo quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of tho “ Tabakdt-i-Na^iri ” sa 3 "s, at page 850 : “ Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse- 
quent on the appearance of the Mu gh al army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of tho dominions of Islam, namely, tho territory of 
Sind, Labor, and the line of the JRidh until, at this period, emissaries 
of Eburdsan, coming from tlio side of ’Irak, from Hulau [or Huldkd], 
the Mugjial, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital.” 

These emissaries had not come on Hulakd’s part, but respecting a 
matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 859 of tho ” Tabak^t-i-Nasirf.” 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, who then ruled over the iMtffih of 


W There is a Malik named rdj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khdn, among the fonda- 
torxee of Dihli, but ho had nev'-r been in charge of L&hor according to the " Tabakat- 
ivNdfifl.” See page 750. 

CO Had the Blah been dry, they could easily have passed the frontier, bttt it wa? 
an unfordable river in tho direction here referred to. 
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Bani&n in the Koh-i-Jtid^^^ was desirous of giving a daughter of his in 
marriage to the son of the Ulu^ Shdn-i-A’sam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Ulugdl Kh&n*i-A*zam agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Nd^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of the Mnghals. at that 
time^ aid as Hulakii Khdn, the ruler of T-ran Zamin on behalf of 
his brother, the.^Grreat Ka’an, Mangu, was therefore the Malik’s imme- 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulugh Khdn-i-A’zam to Hulakd Khan to obtain his sanction for 
the proposed alliance. It was this Karldgh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulugh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mughal Shahuah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Na^ir- 
nd-Din, Muhammad’s territory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Advantage was taken of tho arrival of these emissaries, who 
were detained for a time at some distance from the capital.®^ The Ulugh ' 
Khan-i-A’zam sot out at the head of the troops,®^ and making forced 
inarches, suddenly and unexpectedly entered the hill tracts of Mewat, 
and attacked the rebels with vigour and effect. The rebellion was crush- 
ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Dilili. The 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam advised the Sultan to give these emissaiues 
a public reception; and so they were conducted with great pomp 
and parade to the Sultan’s presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 60,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer-. 
ous war elephants, were assembled for them to behold and report on 
when they returned into Khurasan. This stroke of policy had the 
desired effect ; and the author says : “ Huldu [Hulakd] l&ent orders to 
the Mu g hal forces under the standard of Sari [Sail], the Nd-fn, saying : 

* If the hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the Sulfcan,®* the command unto you is this, that all four feet of such 

He was the son of tho late Malik, Saif-nd-Din, ^asaii, tho who had 

possessed himself of Mnltdn shortly before the Mnghals invested iT choh h in 643 H. 

At a place called Bdrdtah. See ** Translation,’* page 851, note 8. 

W The Ulugh Siai^d-A’sam had a body of 3,000 Afghans, horse and foot, along 
with him in this expedition, the first tim-e they are mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in the service of any of the fendatories of the Dihli kingdom. They 
were only now become sufficiently numerous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli state. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
home— -I am referring to '* the Afgh&nistdn,” as described in my *‘Notx 8” on those 
parts, not to the Afghan state — were either in the possession of the Mugl^ls, who 
were infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like N^sir-nd-Din, the 
¥erlfigh» above referred to. 

66 This, of course, only refers to the country east of the Bfdh, for the Mn^als 
OP their vassals were in possession of all west of that river atihe period in question, 
^'iii^d hi^ been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (up to date), do 
; hot appear to'have been cognisant 
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horse be lopped off/ Such like security did the Moat High God mir^u- 
lonely vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustdn through the felicity 
attending the rectitude of the Ulugli-Khani counsels.” 

All these facts show, that, at the period in question, the Bidh still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it. 
The writer of the article on the ** Lost River ’* in tha,.£)aloutta Be view, 
however, again quoting the “ Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri ” from Elliot’s Histori- 
ans,” in reference to the investment of says, that, ** when he 

[Sultdn ’Ald-ud-Dm, Mas’dd Shdh] arrived on the banks of the Biydh 
the infidels raised the siege of Uchh,” and that, “ hero the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biydh. 
Here again the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what he mentioned before from that work. It was 
only aflet* the Dihli troops had crossed the Biah, and moved towards the 
Bdwah or Bdwi of Labor, and were marching down tho left or east bank 
of tho latter river, in the Bari Do-abah, between that river and the 
Biah, and tho troops were approaching ITt^'lhh from the northwards, 
that tho Mughals, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leaders, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to ; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that tho author “ makes allusion to the united 
streams,” when no such river as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work,®® 
nor in any history of that period. 

W Mr, R. D. Oldham, too, in his recent paper previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Biah flowed near to Multan at this period, or at least he 
does not refer to it as if ho liad been aware of tho fact ; and at this period no 
Hari&rf or Ghdrah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. The Sutlaj was then a tributary 
of the llakra, and flowed much farther to tho east. See note 67. 

M What “ we call it now ** is no criterion of its correctness j and the writer in 
the Calcutta Review (page 11) himself says, that, ” Tho modern term Satloj is rarely 
if ever used, except by those who have been brought into contact with Europeans.” 
The “ modem term** too, is at least as oUl as the A’in-i-Akharf. 

It will perhaps bo well to state, to make tho subject clear, that, as long OpS tho 
Sntlaj or Shattluj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Bidh botk 
left their respective channels and nnltod into one river, the Sutlaj was a tributazy of 
the Hakpd or Wahindah. After the junoiiou of tho two rivers for a time, they both 
lost their old names, but, havivg again soon after separated, the Sutlaj returning to 
its old channel, they flowed opart for about one hundred kuroh, equal to about ono 
hundred^ and seveniy^ve miles, aud again took their old names of Bfdh and Sutlaj, 
After this, in the last century only, they again united, and lost their old names pnoe 
morei and from that time have flowed in one channel, both having deserted 
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When the Bidh and Sntlaj finally united their waters, it was not 
that the Sntlaj flowed in the bod of the Bi&h, but both left their old 
beds and united midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost tlieir names, and thence- 
forward they were known as the Hariari, !Nili, or Ghdrah.®^ If the BiAh 
had left its old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles far- 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihli territory, tho author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakr^, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in his work. The author does 
not mention the Hakfa, nor the Qhitang, nor the Qiin-db, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik *Iz7i-ud-Din, Balban’s march upwards along tho banks of tho 
Bidh in 656 H., is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the Biyab,** 
and the Satlej,” had united, or rather that the Satlej liad merged 
into the Biydh but I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
^Izz-ud-Din, Balban, took tho route in question. The extracts I have 
given from the “ Tabakdt-i-Nasiri ” clearly show, that, up to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D.), the Bidh had not 
left its old bed ; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bed for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of LTchohh by the Mnghals, up to the time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timur, the Gurgan, in 801 H. (1397-98 A. D.), 
as I shall presently show ; and, moreover, there are people still living,^^ 

ancient beds. The names of the river while nnited were Maohhu-Wah, Hariari, 
Pandf N^rni, NiU, Qhalld-Gh&rah, and Gharah, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of the stream, after the final janction. See the account of the Sutlaj 
.. farther on. 

Abont the only writer who describes the Haridri or Gharah correctly and in a 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Vol. 1, p. 32), respecting Bahawalpur : “Tho 
river winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the water, when cleared, is 
excellent. It is here called the Gharra, and is formed by the joint streams of the 
Hypbasis or Beyah, and Hysudrus or Sutledge.” 

67 Abu-l-Fa^l, in the A’m-i-Akbari, calls it Ghfirah, Hariari, or Hilrni. The 
pan4 or Pan^ah refers to a minor branch described further on, but not to be con- 
founded with the high bank of the old channel of the Sutlaj further east, whioh in 
the dialect of the people of that part is called ditndah, 

68 There lately died in the village of Dhoki in the Montgomery (the old ** Goo- 
garia “) district, an old Jat named Bagh Mall, who, according to a Ldhor paper, 
whioh gave an account of him a little while before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been born in A. D, 1770, The account says Though so old, Bagh 
Hall oou still walk abont, and goes as far as the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and oto to the village dharmsaia every day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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who remember the time when the Bi&h first deserted its ancient IMHf 
and the Sutlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
.the people as the “ Great ^an^ab,” and the two united and formed the 
Hari^ri, Nili, or Gharah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that because ‘‘ the Tartar chief, Kadar ” [a Mu- 
ghal, I presume, and Mughals are not Tartars, although both are branches 
of the Turks] “ came with an army from the Jud mountain in 696 A, H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satladar (Satlej) 
[which the writer just before said hsid “merged into the Biyah'* fifty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dihli to relieve 
Uohchh] and was “ defeated near Jhalandar,” therefore “he must have 
crossed them above their junction” [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three are named], The “ must ” here is merely to sup- 
port the previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Biah 
and flowed in the latter’s bed, which it never did do. This “ Tartar 
chief” could not have crossed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar,®^ even after tho Biah and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if ho had crossed the 
Sutlaj fi’om the west to the oast bank, he would have passed out of ,the 
Jalhaudar Do-abah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Bo-dhah refers to tho tract of country lying 60 - 
tuoeen the Biah and tho Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on tho south. To reach 
that Bo-dbah from the Koh i-Jdd, Namak-Sdr, or Salt Range, the Qbin- 
db and the Rawi would have to bo crossed as well as the “ Jhelam ” and 
“ Beyah,” but not the “ Satladar (Satlej) ”; and if it is a proof, because 
the Sutlaj is “ not moutioned ” by the author of the “ Tabakat-i-Na^iri ” 
on the occasion of the investment of Uohohh, that it must have “ merged 
into the Biyah,” we might just as well say that it is a proof that the 
Ql]iia-db and Rawi had merged into the Jhilam, or some other river, 

he is rather deaf, but otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 

• * • His dosoondants number eighty persons — children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children,— who tako great care of him. The old man’s memory is, of 
course, somewhat gone j but as a proof of his ago he says he can rememh&* the drying 
up of the Bias [BidhJ, which is supposed to have occurred some hundred years ago** 

** Attends Indian Mail,** January 21st, 1889. 

When Wilford wroto his remaikni.Ie «Eac*ays,” showing that he was in 
advance of his time, and Ronnoll published his “ Memoir on a Map of Hindoostan/* 
in 1788, the Bi4h and Sutlaj hail not yet united and formed the Eariarf, NiK or 
Ghihrah, but they did so very shortly after. * 

69 AbdJ-FiMfl always writes it Jdlandhar. Tho Survey account I shall presently 
veto to has the name as above. The correct name of this do-dtoh is BisMalkandto, 
and it waa also known as Sshir- Wtl. 
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sinoe they are not mentioned in the case , of ibis ** Tartar ’’ invasion, 
which was one of the numerous ixmoads of the Mughals into the Panj-&b 
territory. 

1 may mention here, that, when the Mirz4, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Jahan-gir, son of Amir Timdr, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested l/ohchh as the 
Nti-in, Mangutah had done in 643 H., reinforcements under Tdj-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, tho hTa’ib of Sarang Khdn, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Labor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
X/ohohh. Pir Muliammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in- 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banka of the Biah, and overthi’ew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, threw themselves into tho Biah 
and wei’o drowned. Having effected the passage, Tiij-ud-Din Muliam- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing, but was closely followed by tho Mughals, who invested him therein. 
To effect those movements, if the Biah and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pursued would have had to cross the Ghdrah, but they had 
not yet united. The Rawi still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Biah, which still flowed in its own bed j but, the Qliin-ab, having 
separated from the Rawi and Bidh, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tdn was in the Rachan-ab Do-abah, and ITohchh in the Bist-Jalhandar, 
instead of tho Sind Sugar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in the courses of the rivers, Multdn is in the Bari Do-abah, and IJohohh 
has long since been shut out of the Do-dbahs altogether. 

So much for the Bidh and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of I/ohohli in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hakpd can be traced much farther south-west 
than “ Kururwalla, in Lat. 29®, 53', Long. 73®, 53',” It can be traced 
down to the sea coast of Sind, as I have here traced it. 

- Tho writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review ” has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakrd “ is called Sotra^ which is probably a 
corruption of Satroda or Satruda, the old name of the Satlej^o [in tho 
Tartar invasion” he called it the ** Satladar**']. “Hakrd,” he con- 
tinues, appears to be the modiflod form of Sagara, the letter S being 
pronounced H in Bajputana and Sindh.” It might have been added, 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Kdthiawdf.^^ But, 

70 Only the Sutlaj .was not the Hakfa, but merely one of its tributaries. See the 
notice of the Hakfd farther oh. 

71 Lieut. A* Ht E« Boileftu, of the Hon’ble Company’s Bengal Engineers, in his 

- X 
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how comes it that the * ^ * in Hakr& is changed into * The Minh 
Sdgarah (or Sh&garah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al- 
•Mas’ddi wrote, as will appear farther on.*^* 

He also says that the Satlej when It abandoned the western 
Naiwal [Nd’o Wall, the eastern and western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sntlaj flowed] entered the valley of the 
Biyas. * # # time [the siege of Hoholjh in 643 H.] therefore, 

took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Boyali.” What is the difference P 
and what name may it have previously borne if it was only henceforth 
called the “ Boyah ** ? 

This, however, is notliing less than a contradiction on the writer’s 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to say, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and wore henceforth called llariari, Nili, or Ghdrah ; and, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biab, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sutlaj, because the tracts through 
which the Biah flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por- 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united streams now flow, is perfectly flat from their point of junction. 
The right or western bank of the old bod of the Biah, like that of 
other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the eastern 
side of the great central plateau separating the valley in which it flowed 
from the valley of the Rawi, and forms the greater part of the Ganjf 
Bdf, desenbed in the account of the two rivers farther on ; and beyond 
this high bank the Biah could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
.^hirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
ICariAri, Nllf, or GliArah. Tho Sutlaj and Bifih met half way, so to speak, 
both leaving their old beds, and formed a new one for a short 
hnt they soon separated, and did not unite a^ain until low down in the 
Bonth-west part of the Multdn district, as will bo described in its proper 


•< Personal Narratire” says, tliat » tho Bhatoo borderers suhstitnto a guttural ih in 
place of », as “hMtee” for ‘'bmfe»s” » for a [for ‘oh” as a final letter as in 
Sind] ! and sh for etc. Tod, on tho other hand (as in the oitract above, which 
is really from him), says tho nativi-» of these parts cannot prouonnee the Sibilant 
BO that ' a * is oommuted into * 

njigar i. the Sanskrit f . r ’oooan,' «sea,‘ etc., and it is stOl known a. the 
Smd-SAgar near the sea coast. Tod c.-.Us it the Sankra,” which is another' form 
of the name s and it is called the Sankrah in the treaty entered into by Nfdir Shth 
aitd llnhemmed 8h4h, Btdghih of Dihli, when ceding all the territory west of -it 16 

the PorsUms. The substance of that treaty is given farther on. - , ' 
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place. It was only towards the elo^ o£ the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new river and 
a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, the application of the name Satloj to 
the stream below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindd or Mohammedan.” In this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abd-1-Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbari nearly three 
centuries ago, that, after the junction of the two rivers they both lose 
their namesy and the united streams are known as the Pand, or Pandab, 
Hariari, and Ndrni, and lower down, as the G ha rah or Ghdrd (both 
modes of writing being correct).” Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, Tod, in his Annals of Rajast’han,” says, that the Bhatti tradi- 
tions say the Garrah is always called Beah, To this day, the river below 
Pirozpur is known to the boatmen as Biyah [sic] or Garrah. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if over used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans.”'^® 

I may add that the boatmen never call it “ Satlej,” nor Sutlaj 
hehw the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biah, instead of the Bidh 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Biah at Loh or Loh-Wdl temporarily, caused the 
Biah to desert its ancient channel altogether. 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the ” Calcutta 
Review,” I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer’s statements. At page 10 he says, that, “ when the Sultan (’Ala- 
nd- Din, Mas’dd Shah), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of Dchh,” and that ” the allusion is to the united 
streams, tho Satloj having become merged into the Beyah*' Now, after 
stating that ” tho Satlej is an interloper, and the Beydh the original 
stream,” which last statement is undoubtedly correct, he says that “ the 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal”; that “theAbohar” 
was the last which deserted its bed in tho first half of the thirteenth 
century ; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan [Hari ke Fatan — The 
Perry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed since 

Tod in his ** Bajaat’han,” says, note page 262, Yol II, that “ Tho Garah is 
invariably called the Behah in tho chronicle [which he is supposed to be quoting]. 
Gharah, or Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud {gar) suspended in 
its waters. The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutltg** 

Q&ri ib^)t “ot “ gar ” is mud in Hindi, but kneaded and prepared tor pottery 
or bnilding, but the name of the river is Ghallu-Ghirah ( } and Gh&raht 

Boe notes 66 and 67» 
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1706 and thai since then Ihe lands on the banks of the old Biyio 
became waste.”^* 

If these last statements are correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Mnghals raised the siege of Uchchh in 1245 A. D., 
allusion is to the united streams, the Satlej having become merged into tho 
Biydh,' is incorrect ; as must likewise be the statements, that, after this 
siege of Uohqhh, “ armies marching f rom Dehti to Multan were obliged to 
abandon the direct route by Marot, in consequence of the disaq>pearance of 
the Halcra,*^ which we are now told “ is no other than the Satlej or 
Naewal;'* and that afterwards, they always took the road by Abohar 
and Ajodhan,** must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 


74 Mirza fljhab ^Tusnin, the Arghtin Ma^al rnlcr of Sind, after gaining possession 
of U'chchh in 931 H. (1524-25 A. 1).), and destroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Multan, and reached the banks of the Gharah ; and the Lang5h Jafs 
of Multan took post on the banks, and there awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that the Biah and Sutlnj had then, in Mlrz& ^&h Husain’s 
day, already united above Firuz-pur, and become the Ilariari, Pandah, or Ndmf, as 
afterwards described by Abu-l-Fazl. But they soon separated again, and each re- 
sumed its former name, the only difference being that an intermediate, but very 
minor branch remained, called the Dandah. After flowing apart for about one 
hundred Ituroh, they again nnitod and formed the Gharah, as described in note 66, 
page 178, and in the notice of the rivers farther on ; for, until they again united in 
the south-western part of the then Malian territory of the Langdh Jats, there was 
no Ghdrah. The latter, however, was not then as it subsequently became, and now 
is, because it then passed some miles cast of the site on which Balidwal-pdr now 
stands, and also oast of U'chchh, to unite with the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Mirzd Shah Ilusain, mor^q^^jei^-ls'^tated to have made peace with the Langah 
ruler of Maltdn^^^oj^,Jj,|{i^ Slllfiufation, that the Gharah, in future, should form the 
^ the Multdn territory and Sind, and that all to the sonthwards of 

the Ghdrah should belong to Sind. The point whoro the two rivers again united 
after flowing apart, will bo found in the account of Ibrdhim ^usaiu Mirza’s capture 
farther on. 

It is further mentioned that Mirzd Shah Qusain attacked the fortress of Dir-dwar 
(since become the chief stronghold of the Dd*ud-putrah chiefs of Bahdwal-pdr), which 


through and *r* being interchangable in these parts, is also called at times 
Pib&war and Dir-dwal, and that he had to take a month’s supply of grain and water 
sufficient for his forces along with him, because it was ** situated in a desert tract, so 
that even tbe birds of the air wore afraid to glance at it.” This place is close to 
the west bank of the deserted Ilak^d or Wahindah, about fifty miles south-south- 
west of Bahdwal-pfir. This statement a iso sho'cvs that the Sutlaj had then ceased 
to be a tributary of the Hak^d as it l.;id hithoi to been, and that by tbe Sutlaj uniting 
with the Bidh, both rivers, under the new names of Ghtrah, etc., had become tribu- 
taries of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 


The above information I may mention is from Mfr Ma’gdm of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back as near the close of the reign of Akbor 
BMg]bi&h. 
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utestem branch of the Naevsal was the last of the channels connected with 
the HaJcra which, at this time {about 1220 A* D,) finally ceased to jUm 
for the inyestmeut of l/i^chh occurred twenty-five years after this last 
channel according to that statement, finally ceased to fiow 


My geographical and historical information concerning the Bidh, 
the Sutlaj, and the ancient Hakra or Wahindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other I’ivers of the Panj-ab, differs considerably from that 
contained in the article in tbe Calcutta Review,” but it agrees gener- 
ally as to the “ Lost River ” itself ; and, in justice tg the writer, it 
must be allowed that he was one of the first,*^^ in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that the Hakra did once run through 
the so-called Indian desert,” which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made previous to 1790 A. D., which was the 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biah and Sutlaj “ first flowed in one bed.” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe the changes which have taken place 
in the courses of the rivers of the Panj-ab, and the Sindhu, Ab-i-Siud, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakra or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalman geographers and 
historians ; and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(iu cases where we have not. the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in the MSS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, the ’Arabic character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the characters themselves, an 
unfortunate one. 

76 Thus far I had written twelve years since, as a note to the investment of 
ITfihfihh at page 1165 of my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nfifiri.” I have allowed 
it to stand jnst as it was then written. 

76 The Report of Lient. J. G. Fife, of the Bombay Engineers, to the Governgient 
of that Presidency on the project of “ restoring water to the ancient channel of the 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,*' in which the Hakr& is referred to, as having once 
flowed through these parts, is dated as far back as September 1862, and Barton 
also refers to it in his work on Sind, published in 1861» 
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The geographers and geographical i^orks I propose to quote are the 
following. A^imad, son of Ya^iyi, son of Jabir-al-Balaziri, who wrote hie 
Fufctil^-al-Baladdn ” about 270 H. (883-84 A. D.).?7 Abd-1-If4sim*»i- 
'Ubaid-ullah, known as Ibn Kburd4d-bih, who wrote about 275 H. (888- 
89 A. D.), or, certainly, before 300 H. (912 A. D.). Abd-Zaid-al-Besan, 
a native of SirAf , who appears to have written shortly after Ibn Kih urdAd- 
bih ; for the writer who follows, mot him at Ba§rah in 303 H. (916 A. D.), 
and seems to have compared notes witli him. Abd- Hasan, surnamed Al- 
Mas’ddi, who wioto his “ Murdj-ug-Zahab waMa’adin-ul>Jauahir ” in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abu-Isbak-al-Istakhari,'^^s who wrote between 340 and 
360 H. (951-52 and 961 A. D.). Tlie “ Kitab-ul-Masalik wa MamAlik,” 
written a few years after the preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abd-l-Kasim, son of Haukal, honco, chiefly known as Ibn 
Baukal, wrote his “ Ashkal-ul-Bilad,” whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” in many places. Ibn Haukal 
completed his work in 366 H. (976 A. D.). He appears to have met 
Al-Istakhari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in the MultAn territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated Abu-Bihan, Mul.iammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the JJstdd or Master, Bu-Bihan, surnamed 
Al-Beruni, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),^^ or soon 

77 lie died in the year 279 11. (892-93 A. D.). 

73 Ho ia not called “ Istakhrif** because ho was a native of that famons Forsiau 
city called Istakhar or Persepolis. • Tho word means a pond, lake, or shoot of water. 

* Arabs write tho name Istakhar. 

79 Ho finished his work, tho Talikik (not “ TdriJeh,** as in Elliot and Sachan) -nl- 
Hind by the first day of tho year 423 H., which commenced on tho 18th of December, 
1031 A. D. In the year preceding, in several places in his work, ho styles it ** our 
year,” because it was that in whicli his great patron, Snlt.an Mas’dd, obtained the 
restitution of his rights as tho eldest son and heir of his father, aud assumed tho 
throne at Hirat in tho fifth month of that year. He did not compose it in “ Afghan* 
iatan,*' nor in “i/ie Afjhan-Indian einpire” as Prof. E. Sachau, the editor of the 
text and translator of tho same, assumes, becanso Gh azni, or Gh az-nin or correctly, 
Ghaz-nih, but never Ohaz-na^* although included in the ipodern Afgh&n etate, is 
not, and never was, included within “fhe Afghanistan,” or native country of tho 
Affik^us. What that means and constitutes may be seen from my work entitled 
** Notes on AFfigANisTAN,” etc., page 453 to 470 ; and the world has not yet seen an 
« Afghan-Iudian Empire^' aud Sultau Mabmdd was a Turh^ not an Afghan. 

Some errors of a similar kind will bo found in the English Preface to the 'Arabic 
text, and also in tho Preface to its translation by tho same learned Professor. 

AbA-Eihdn was not brought ^aznih, under any compulsion, nor was he 
detij^ed against his will by Snlt'.ii Mahmud in his dominions j for his contemporary 
and admirer, Abd.l-Fa?l.l.Baihahi, tolls ns, that he first oarao to the SnlJ^n's comp^, 
in the suite of the Eh^Arassmi ruler, tho son in-law of the Sulj;4n, and that o/ Aie am 
accord he entered Sultan Mahmdd’s service. It was in the train of that oohqueafor, 
iwd that of his chief patron, Sult&n Mas’dd, that Bd-Ei^n had the opportonBiy iA 
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after. He is extensirely quoted b 7 tlie author of the ilbii^ut-TawiriUb 
and by the Fandkati, but honestly so ; for they both aoknowledge what 
they have extracted from his Tabkik-ul-Hind. After him comes Ab4* 
’Abdullah, Muhammad, surnamed Al-Idrisi, who wrote his work 
“ Nuzhat-ul-Mush^^k,” about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 545 H. (1150-61 A. D.)* The next is Zakariyd, the f^azwini, 
who wrote his “ Asar-ul-Bilad ” a century or more after AMdrisi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of I/ohohh by the 
Mughals. before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the “ ’Ajdlb- 
ul-Baladan ** of Mus’ir,®® son of Muhalhil, the ’Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (942-43 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to the places noticed as they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al-Wardi-al-Karghi, who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1285 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the “ Xfl'l^fi'kftt-i-Na^iri ” was completed. 

A^mad, son op Ya^y^ AL-BALX 2 iiti, 8 i states in his “ Futdb-ul- 
Baladdn,” that Muhammad, son of I^asim, after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to Multan, and, that “ the Muhammadans discovered there, 
beneath the idol- temple a Bait ten cubits in length and eight in 

breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold.” The ’Arabic word 
“ bait ” here used does not mean “ a house ” only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also “a vault,” ‘‘a chamber,” ‘‘recepta- 
cle,” “ repository,” and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for the treasure, such as was not 

visiting Hind, and instituting his inquiries respecting that country. He may have 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Suljans in their expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except at Multan, and 
Labor — at that period the seat of Goirernment of the Muliammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindus — and hero he was enabled to institute his in- 
quiries (tafeViWt, hence the title “ Tabkflj:-ul-Hind”) respecting Hind and its people. 
He is neither called “ as in Elliot, nor “ Alheruni^'* as in Sachau, but was 

entitled Al’Ber4ni. He is not so entitled because of any place so called; for he was 
a native of Khwarazm. and there was no place so called ih that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger — for, when he wrote, Khwarazm was an integral part 
of the Ghazniwi empire— when mentioned as Abd-Ribdn, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, ho was styled Abd-Biban or Bd-Ribdn, 
the Berdni, that is, the outsider — the stranger or alien. 

8 ® This name in ’Arabic signifies, ‘ one who notices any novelty,* ‘ a spectator,’ 
* observer,* ‘spy,* eto. Mis’ar, as in Elliot, Vol. I, page 95, is meaningless. 

81- He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture — some say 
intoxioating— made from the baldzir, or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
The word is an ’Arabic one, and written with the letter He is inoorreotly called 
«A1 Badduri,” “ Belldsorf,’* “Biladpri,” and the like, any thing but by the oorreofe 
name. 
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nnnsnally, but generally, contained in Hindd idol-temples, beneath where 
the idol stood, and such as Sultan Mahmdd-i-Sabuk-Tigin disoovered 
beneath the idol iu the temple of Som-nath.^^ The Baldsiri continues : 

There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in ; and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called ‘ the Farlsh or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold.’ The idol-temple of Multdu received rich offerings fi'om the 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto.” 

This writer details the history, rather than the geography, of Sind 
and Multdn. 

Ibn KsordXd-bih, whose work does not contain much on the sub- 
jects here discussed, says ; ” Multan is called ‘ the FariJi [ ] or 

Temple of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,’ because Muhammad, the son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-Hajjaj, acquired forty huhdrs^^ of gold in a depository or 
receptacle iu that place, which was henceforth called ‘ the Bait or Re- 
ceptacle of gold.’ ♦ * * From tlio Mihraii to ^ [sic in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day’s journey.”^* 

AbiJ-Zaid-al- Hasan of Smlf states, that “ the idol [temple] called 
Mdlt4u or Multan lies on the frontiers of Man^uriyah and people 
come a distance of many mouths’ journey, and make pilgrimages there- 
unto. They bring thither the 'ud-i-kumdri [the sweet-smelling wood 

88 Tho depositing of treasure in a vault or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not peculiar to Multdn, as shown from the fact here related, under or beneath 
the idol, and not in its “ belly as some of tho “ Firishta ** translations have. Mir 
IiCa*gdm of Bakiiar also states, thftt, when Muhammad, the son of l^asim, early in 

captured Asal Kaiub>— oonsW^^ 

of .Al 01 north of the liiah, t 

distance above IT ohchh for which it has been “identified’* (see note further on), 
its idol temple was destroyed, and in tho midst thereof, deposited, an immense 
treasure was found. 

At this very time (1889 A. D.), tho Mahant, or religious superior of the idol tem- 
ple of TripAti, in the Madras Presidency, has been convicted of robbing the vault or 
chamber under tho idol, and appropriating the treasure contained therein. See also 
page 191, and note 97. 

88 See page and note just referred to respecting this word and its meaning. 

84 Elliot (Historians, Vol. I, page 15) actually makes Bakar out of this, by 

which he of course means Bakhar on t,he Ab-i-Siud or Indns. The word, as it now 
stands, is unintelligible, but mi‘:‘.ii possibly refer to Basmid [ ]. Besides, the 

anther says on the borders of while Bakhar is, and always has been, since 

its foundation, in Sind, but, at the period in question it was unknown. The place 
referred to lay, no doubt, east of MulUn. 

85 The territory dependent on it, at that period, all Sind, of which MangdriyiUi 
was the capital. 
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brought from Kdmrtin], so-called from the country" where it grows# 
* * * This is presented to the attendants of the temple^ who use 
it as incense. * * * It is valnable, fetching,* at times, as much as two 
hundred dind/rs the mann. * * ♦ The merchants purchase the wood 
fi*om the attendants.” • ♦ * This is all he says either respecting 
Multan or Mau^driyah. 

AL-MAs’dni says: “Respecting the rule over MultAn, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usdmah, son of Luwai, 
son of Ghalib, [one copy has “ descendants of 'Usman ” i, s., the liani 
'Ugmdn], a Kuresh, who has a powerful army. Multi.n is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmans,®® which they compute to contain 
within its limits of about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy has 
“ towns and villages,” which is absurd] ^7 We have already mentioned 
the hud or idol of Multdn, which is also known as MdUan. * * * At 
the time of my arrival in that city, after the year 800 H. [912-13 
A. D.], the Malik then ruling was named Abd-l-Lihdb-al-Munnabih, son 
of Asad-al-Kure^i [in one copy, Abd Dilahat, son of Asad-ul-Munabbih- 
us-Sami-ul-Kureehi]. It was at the same time that I visited Mansdriyah. 
Abd-l-Munzir, 'Umar, son of 'Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
I also saw his Wazir, Riyaha [ ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 

'All. I also met an 'Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of Qamzah. A great number of the 
posterity of 'All [the Klialifah], son of Abd-Talib, and of 'Umar, son of 
'All, the offspring of Muhanjuiad, son of 'All, had taken up their re- 
sidence there.®® Between the Maliks of Maugidriyab, and the family of 
the Kazi, Abi-ush-Shawarib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at present, rule over that territory are 

86 What at that period was considered the frontiers of ]^urd8aii, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Multan extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannd. 

87 What are known as mauza*8 and chaks, and might be termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a few inhabitants. 

One of the “Gazetteers** I have referred to, tells ns, that, ** Al Mazildi 
describes Mooltfin as surrounded by 120,000 hamlets— an evident exaggeration, but 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.** 

The territory dependent on Mnlt&n was about two hundred and fifty-six miles in 
hireadth from S. E. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. E. to S. W., narrow- 
ing to abont one hundred and eight. 

88 This was written abont two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
U) centuries after, consequently; Mausuriy^h was nob so “ short lived ** as some 
have imagined, nor was it snob a small fortress, seeing that in Al-Isial^an's time it 
was twice the sixo of MulUn. See “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society** for 
1884, 
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descended from Habbar, the son of Al-Aswad, and are known under the 
designation of Bani ’Umar, from ’Umar, son of ’Abd-nl-’Aziz) the^ 
Ifuresh. This ’Umar must not bo confounded with ’Umar, son of 
'Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of Marwan, the Umaijah [Khalifah].”®® 

“From Mdltdn to Mangtiriyah is seventy-five farsangs of 'Sind, 
that is to say, the farsang of eight mil” At eight miles to each, as here 
given in the text, the distance would bo just six hundred miles from 
Man^iiriyab.®® 

In another place he says : “ This territory (Mfiltan) obeys a !^nre§^i 
of the Bani-us-Samah, the son of Lawi, son of Glialib ; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the kdfilahs which proceed into Shurdsdn.” 

“ The KiT^B-UL-MASifLiK WA Mamalik says : “ Multdn is a city about 
half that of Mansuriyah, and is called ‘ the FarJch-i-Bait-us-Zahah [Tho 
Temple of the Beceptacle or Vault of Gold].” Mdltdn has a strong 
hisdVf but Manfiiiriyah is more populous. Tho reason why Multan is 
called the Fai ihri-Bait’iis-^ahab is, that, when the Mnsalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found muc4 gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and acquired strength. 

“ About half o, farsang outside Multan there arc Icu^hs [lofty edifices], 
and there tho Amir of Multdn has his residence. * * * He is a l^uresji 
of the descendants of Sam [ son of Luwai [ ], who seized upon 

Multdn. He does not pay obedience to the j^udawand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Mansdriyah, but reads the khuthah for the 
Ebalifah.” 

Ibn Haukal’s statements agree with the preceding pretty well so 
far, bnt here he states, -Mul^a .are, 

null i1 tfiii the residence of the Amir, who never 
enters Multdn except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a EuregLh of the sons of Sam, son of Niih,®* who first occupied this part ; 
and bo reads the Mknthah for the Khalifah,” 

And Ili]g[ifN-AL-BERi5Ni says ‘‘ there was a famous temple at Mdltdn 

89 See note farther on. 

90 'Pho direct distance, os the crow files, is abont throe hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and ten ordinary /arhuni/s. Eight miles to the farsang oannot 
be oorreot : it is abont three. The yojdnah was eight mil, and this, 1 expect, is how 
the distance became confused. However, in any case, the distance is not oorreot. 
See Bd-Bibdn*B computation of tho/araa*?^ at page 191, and also note 118, page 209. 

91 The *'Bam CJsamah” Al'Mas’udi above. 

M This word Ndlj — which was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 

^Lnwai*— as mentioned by Al-Mas’ddl, and in the Masdlik wa Mamdlik* Bpib 
eononr in the &rat name— Sam. Bespeoting this 4*^ 

strange mistf^e has been made. See iariher on. 
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dedicated to the sun, and, conseq»^ently, styled Ot>f. [itditya]. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Whe# the Iflar&mitahs [descended from this S&m, son of Luwai, just 
named] took possession of Mdltdn, the subduer thereof Jalam,®^ son 
of Shaibdn, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The fcasr [the ’Arabic of kushah previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position,^* he made 
the Masjid-i-Jdmi’ [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should be shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of the 
Bani Umaiyah.” 

In another place he says, with reference to the changes in the 
names of cities, that Multdn was originally called Kash.t-pdr [;yJ 
— Kdshya-ptir p], then Hans-pdr [j^ ]^ then Bag-pur [)yJ*«A], 

then Sdub or Sdnab-pdr [jyj ], and, at length, Mdlistdn [ ], 

mdl signifying, ‘root,’ ‘origin,’ ‘lineage,’ etc. (also ‘the nineteenth 
lunar mansion ’) and istdn, a place.^*^ 

Ho also refers, but not expressly, with reference to the FarTsh of 
the Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known as hhdr^ 
which, he says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand fids or jpids [/wZiw — 
small copper coins about the weight of an Indian jpaisah'], which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox.”^^ In another 
place he computes the farsakh or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
16,000 cubits [Ci>«3 ], not yards. 

Then comes AL-lDiiisi, who states, that, “ Multdn is close to Hind ; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Man§iiiriyah in 
size, and is called ‘ the Bait or Receptacle of Gold.’ * * * Multdn is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 

See page 189 what Al-Mas’ddi says about the rulers, and the preceding 
paragraph. Mas'ddi wrote a century before Bu-Uihan, and knew moro about the 
rulers of Multdn than that writer, who ovidently is mistukon in the name, or the 
text is wrong. The Amir who is referred to is the ono who, on the part of the *Ab- 
bdsis, ousted the Amir on the part of the Umaiyahs, named Mdsd, son of ^a'ab-uj;- 
Tamimmi, from this territory. 

^ There are no elevated positions there now, except the position on which the 
fortress stands, and the Man^i-Awd, which, at the siege of Multdn, was captured and 
occupied by the Bombay column, on the day of the attack on the suburbs the 
28th January, 1849. 1 am inclined to believe that that is the spot indicated. 

96 Shahdmat * AH, author of the “ Sikhs and Afghdns.” who served in political 
employ for many years in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the “ Annals of the 
^Dd*dd-putrah Nawwabs,'' says, that Muftan at different perioda was known as Ifest- 
pilr, Bakhar-pdr, etc. 

ft See following note. 
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sun'ounded by a wet ditch. * * * It [Multan] is called ‘ the Farih 
[^^5] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold,* blbatiso 
Muhammad, son of Kdsim, found forty huhdrs of gold concealed in a 
bait [rault, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farih 
and Bihar [or Wihar, ‘ h * and ‘ w * being interchangable, and miscalled 
vulgarly “ Vihdr**] have the same signification.^^ The environs of this 


^ Tt mnst be remembered, that Abu Zaid>al-^asan, and also Al-Mas*ddi, just 
qnoted, state, that the idol and its temple also were called Maltdn : the city which 
sprung up around it was so called after the idol. Consequently, the finding of so 
much gold ** in Mult&n,*’ does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol, 
Multdn, 

Elliot, in the first volume of his “ Indian Historians,*’ page 14, quoting from a 
French translation of Ibn Khurdad-bih’s work, has translated the name applied to 
this tem]>le as follows : — 

“ Multdn is called *' the far] of the houso of g^old,” because Muhammad, son of 
Edsim, lieutenant of A1 TTajjaj found forty hahdrs of gold in one house of that city, 
which was henceforth called ** Houso of Gold.** FarJ (split) has here the sense of a 
“ frontier.** A bahdr is worth 333 mans, and each wan is two rath** 

As to this very strange translation, he makes no comment; and, in other 
places, although tlio correct word is given by him, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or his Editor apparently. 

At page 35 of the same volume, in his extracts from Ibn Raukal, Elliot has ; 
** Multdn is half the size of Mansura, and is called "the boundary of the house of 
gold.’* To this is appended tlio following footnote : — “ The Ashkdlu-1-Bilad says 
**hurj** or bastion Tthis in the original character wpijjd be without points ; so 
itwillboseenhow this fearful blunder _haff Arisen], w'hich, at first ‘sight, would 
seem ■pi'Sbablio'lreJiding ; but the reasons assigned for reading the word 

are so strong [! !] as set forth by M. Hamnkcr, in his note to the Beseriptio 
Iracos (p. G7), tlmt we are not entitled [! !] to consider ** burj** as the correct reading. 
(Quatremdre concurs in reading ,Toitr, des 8av, See also Ibn Khordddba 

and the account given in the Ghachndma).” 

The letters of this word, in the originals generally, are without points, the 
scribes deeming it unnecessary to point so well known a word. Some igno- 
rant scribe mistook it for and so made — hurj — a bastion of it, and another 

took it for y** so made — warj— a meadow of it, and never' guessed what 

the correct word was ; but they very properly, did not think themselves “ entitled ** 
to write it 'farj,* Three words can bo made of this namely; — 1. 
which I am certain will not be found sj panted in any M8, copy of any of the worhe 
quoted by Elliot ; 2. ^^-^fara^ — hioh signifies ‘ joy,* * gladness,* ‘ oheerfnlneSi* 
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aries, ‘apagan temple,’ a„a also 'an idol.’ the plaral form of wUoh la tS*^ 
/oraefr-signifymg • idol temples ’ in general, and likewise idols , 
the word will bo found mentioned in Abd-Rt^fo-al-Berdni’s ‘ 
a tr^ation of which was lately published by Prof. 0. B 


and, 

Slic'd,*', 
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oity are watered by a little river (a canal or water-out, no doubt] 
whiob unites with the Mihran of Sind. At one mil from Multan 

• 

the author uses the word fariJtdr with another, plainly showing (as Al-Idrisi also 
shows), their significations ; namely, hihdr or wihdr thus---** FARgnii^jiro bihar **— 
the first referring to Hindu temples, and the latter to Budhist oonvents or mo- 
nasteries. 

Certainly, our dictionaries, among other meanings, describe **the 

confines of a hostile country,** a dangerous place,’* ** splitting,** '* separating,” and 
the like, but tho more general and universally applied and understood moaning is, 
** pudenda turn marie tumfemince ; ** but why on earth this latter word, **farj** bear- 
ing such a meaning, should have been chosen instead of **farM ” is inexplicable, 
unless the French translator was quite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 
signification and application. Besides, there was no plausible reason for selecting 
the word ** far j ** in preference to the two other words which the unpointed letters 

are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from Idrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
**farhh**i and tho reason why Mult&n was called “the farkh of the bait of gold” 
is clearly mentioned by the ’Arab author. In his extract from tho Balaxiri’s work he 
has also ”/ttrfc/i,** and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly unsuitable, and must bo wrong, and that bait had other 
meanings than simply ” a house.” Had he given it a moment’s thought, he certain- 
ly would have rejected “farj.** 

Again, in his extracts from the “ Ohaoh-Nama.” on the very same subject, he 
has (Yol. I., p. 205) : “ I have heard from tho elders of Multan that in ancient times 
there was a chief in this city whose name was Jibawin, and was a descendant of tho 
Rai of Kashmir. Ho was a Brahman and a monk, ho strictly followed his religion, 
and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, he made a reservoir on the eastern side of Multan, which was 
a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, 
and he made there a chamber in which he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty mane of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir.” 

This is not quite what the Chach Ndmali states, which is literally to the following 
effect : — 

” It was thus ascertained from the elders of Multan, that, in ancient days, and 
in, times long past, in this oity there was a Ra*e, Jas-want [ eh! — Jas-win ?] by 

name, of the posterity of tho Ra*e of Kash-mir. He was a Brdhman and a priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict and zealous. He was constantly occupied 
in the adoration of idols. When his treasures exceeded the bounds of computation 
aud calculation, ho constructed a reservoir of water, 106 gaz long, by 106 ga% broad ; 
and in the midst of the reservoir ho erected an idol-temple, 50 gaz by 50 gaz, and 
therein made a receptacle [ ], and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 

eaoh of which was filled with fragments of African gold, amounting to 300 memne of 
buHedijjIroasure. Over the reoeptaole was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
..was Jet tip, fprmed of red gold. Bound about tho reservoir trees were planted.** 
aon of l^ldaim^ having obtained information of this from the prieste, 
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[s Jand-dr [jj^ — Qband-drP the Qliandniwar of Ibn Haix^al, and 
land Rdd of some others], a collection of fortifications^® strongly 
3uilt, lofty, and well supplied with fresh water. The Amir of Muitdn 
:>aeses the spring and his leisure time here. Ibn Hau^al states^ that, in 
lis time, tlql Amir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
;o Multan, mounted on au elephant, according to an ancient custom.*^ 

3 ad thd place opened and the treasure was found. “ On being weighed, the gold 
lust contained in those forty vessels or jars was found to amount to 13,200 mans of 
jold.” This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of Multdn, 
was deposited in the treasnry. I mny mention that the lowest computation of the 
mann is 2 lbs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 0 lbs ; and, by the lowest compu* 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 26,400 lbs, or 316,800 ounces of 
gold. No wonder tlio place was called “ temple of tlio depository of gold.” 

It is quite time that this error should be correotod aud washed out. 

What more can be required to do so than these accounts ? 

Al-ldrisi says above, that and hihdr have the same signifloation,” consi- 

dering, it seems, that, whore idols are worshipped, must be an idol-temple, but the 
word **6tt/jdr,” written with short ‘u' for tho first vowel, and not ' t,’ as in the 
word signifying a Buddhist temple, refers to a weight, said to be equal to about 
400 lbs English, and it also means,” a vessel in shape like an ewer.’ Tho Sanskrit 
word VIT, written in ’Arabic characters pronounced bhdr, means ‘weight,* 

* weight of gold,* etc., but, as the Oh ach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
veasdst the Persian word of tliat moaning jnst referred to is doubtless correct. 

^ To the eastward of tho fortress of Multan, facing the tomb and shrino of 
Bah6-al-HakV wa-d-Din, Zakarlya {vul. “Bahawnl Hak”), at about the distance of 
a mile and a half or little more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
are— -or were, for they may have been demolished by the railway Vandals for railway 
ballast notv— the romnins of many stone and brick-built bnildings (as near as I can 
recollect after tho lapse of somo thirty- five years), which bore the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity, and among thorn was a good size niasjid. I have often ridden 
to them of an oveniiig, but nover thought of instituting any inquiries respecting the 
ruins, and much regret now that I did not. I certainly wondered what could have 
been the object of building such structures in a perfectly waterless position j for 
there were no traces of wells near by, as far as I can roraorabor. The ruins were 
bounded farther east, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of the B4wf, 
possibly, which had been utilized ns a canal; and this m. ay have been the “little 
river” mentioned above. That the Rawf and all tho other rivers of the Panj-4b 
flowed east of Mnitan at tho period theso buildings were inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. The Lolf Wa-han (which is a mere cnnal or cutting from the Ohih-lb) ran 
nearer to tho fort walla on tho north-oast, aud passed, and still passes, near the eftiSt 
side of it, but it is now a very petty stren:ri. It is noteworthy that the lands linf 
snediately south-east of the city of Multun are styled Taraf Rawf — tho B4wf Side---4a ‘ 
this day. 

It is possible that tho ruins I have mentioned were connected with, or werfS 
inoluded in, “the collection of forts referred to in tho text above. At the ttioe thfl 
anther of the “ Taba^dt-i-Narin ” was at Mnitan there was a standing camp hi^ 
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ZAKAttiTif, THE fCAZWiirf, Says very little teapecting MaltAn in his 
A^-ul-Bil&d/* bat refera to what he luMik previously written from the 
** ’Aj^*ib-nl-Baldan»” which agrees generally with what others have , 
written about it and Us idol-temple. ^ 

Ibn AL-WARDi-AL-l^ARgRi, who wrote between the ycar»668 H. and 
684 H. (1269 and 1286 A. D.)^ mentions Multan very briefly, but, like 
all others, he says it is called the 

The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Mult&n and its 
‘ JParii,* I will now turn to Man§driyah as the next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, 1 shall be better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banks. 

Ibn KgaBDAD-Bin gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-M^’ddi 
says but little. He states that Multan is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each farsang being eight mil [miles], distant from Man^uriyah.®^ The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Man^uriyah [the territory] 
amount to 300,000. The whole country is well cultivated, and covered 
with trees and fiolds.^^® It is constantly at war with a nation called 
Med, who are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multan it is on the frontiers of Sind,t<)i and so ore the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Man§iuriyah is so called from Man- 
^fir, son of Jamhdr, the Amir on the part of the Banf Umaiyah.”^^^ 

^9 How then is it possible that Man^uriyah could refer to Bakhar as Ahu-l-Fazl 
(and those who follow him) erroneoasly supposed ? This is the greatest error ever 
made by Ab6-l-Fa/.l. See note 90, page 190. 

The Mnltdn territory extended south as far as Alor or Aror; while the territory 
of Man^driyah extended from and included Alor or Aror and its district 8outhward9 
to the sea-coast. 

This may be somewhat highly coloured, but the lands along the course of 
the Mihran, and farther east along the banks of the Hakra or Wahindoh, were 
remarkable for their fertility. See the ** Report on the Eastern Karra/’ page S4, 
paragraph 3 $ 39, 7 ; and 40, 17. 

Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of whioh there is no possible 

doubt. 

It is strange that snch discrepancy should exist respecting the foundation of 
this plaee^ The Mansur here referred to is Man^dr, son of Jamhdr, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of the Bani Umaiyah, who was defeated by Musd, 
the son of Ka’ab-ut-Tamimi, who was despatched from Marw by Abd Muslim into 
Sind soon after he declared for the accession of the Baui ’Abbds to the ]^ilafat. 
Sea farther on. 

The Balasirf states (see farther on), that Bakam, Amir of Sind, abont the year 
ISO H, (733 A* 1^*}> built Mfl^^ftisah, and that ’Amro (’Amr) son of Mubammad, the 
, ni|f(irtn;^ta.oos9qneror of Sind, who served under l^jMikam, founded Mansdriyah i while 
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The IsTASgABl says, “ Man^driyah which is a city of Sind, is about 
a mil [mile] long and a mil broad, and is surrounded [part of the terri- 
tory dependent on it] by a branch of the Mihrdn [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masalik wa Mamalik]. The inhabitants are Musalmans/^ 

The Masalik wa MAWi^LiK, with which work that of Ibn Hau^al 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “ Man^driyah which 
they call Sindiyah,*®^ is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
broad, and surrounded [i. e., part of the territory dependent on it] by a 
branch of the Miliran. It is like an island. The people of Man§idriyah 
are ^ureghis, the descendants of Habbar, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it ; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
♦ * * The people in their dress and habits are like the people of ’Ira^, 
but their Badshahs^®* are like Hindds in appeaiunce, and have rings in 
their ears.” 

Btf-lluaAN-AL-BERfiNi enters into no particulars respecting this place, 
in this part of Rashid- ud- Din’s history, but, in his account of the rulers 
of Dilhi, in another part, ho says (as quoted by Rashid-ud- Din), that, 
“ previous to the time of the Samanis, Muhammad, son of Kdsim, 
marched fltoni the side of Sijis-stan into Sind, and subdued Bahman-no 
], to which he gave the name of Maiisuriyah,!®^ and to Multan, 
Ma’muriyah.” 


Al-Idrisi says, on tho contrary, that Man^uriyah was founded in the beginning of the 
Khilafat of Al-Man?ur [Abu-Ja’far-al-Man?ur], tho *Abbasi, the second Kbalifah of 
that family, who did not succeed to the IGiilafat until 136 H (754, A. D.), some 
sixteen years after tlie time of 1-Iakam and *Auiro (’Ainr) and some four years after 
the overthrow of Man?ur, son of Jnmhur, tlio last Umaiyah Amir. 

It would appear from this, if all three writers are correct, that Man^uriyah was 
founded in J^akam^s time, finished in tho time of Mansur, sou of Jamhur, and tho 
name merely continued by Abu-Ja*far-al-Mans(j[r. Bahman-abad, or Bahmau-nih, 
the Babman-no of tho Sindi's, was founded centuries before, by Bahmaii, son of 
Isfandiy&r, in the reign of Gushtasib, sovereign of f-rAn>Zamin, who made conquests 
in the valley of tho Indus, and western Hind, which were retained up to within a 
few years of tho fall of the I-rdni empire. Soo the following noto 105, see also 
my ** Notes on AfoiiInistan.” etc. pages 318 and 509. 

103 'phac seems to mean tho Sindi Man^uriyuli, or Mau^uriyah of Sind, to distin* 
gnish it from tho othor Man^uriyah. 

^ This word does not refer to sovereigns hero, but to chiefs. See my “ Notes 
ON AfshInistan,*’ page 164. 

iw See the extract from Bu-Uihan, page 219. This place, Bahman-dbdd or 
Bahmau-nih, notwithstanding thut more than one old author distinotly states by 
whom it was founded, European writors persist in calling ** Brahmanabdd,** beoaose 
it is incorrect, seemingly. 

A speoimeii of this dangerous sysfeoni appears in Professor B. Saohau*8 edUiojili 
of the text of Bd-itibAu’s work, printed at the expense of the India "Offioe. At 
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In the printed text lately issued^ this paragraph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Hnh^mmnd, ibn 
Al-Munabbih, conquered Sind from the side of Sigistan, and subdued 

11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed text has and this word is, actaally, indexed 

and transliterated Brdhmandbdd I In the same way ^ is indexed and transli- 
terated ** Barygaza** s and the words warf are rendered “Pdwca»a<fa’* // 

In this way, the words of an author aro changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than he did; and those who have to trust to translations are thus led astray, 
and the author is often condemned for the conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that he had thought fit to substitute what he thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between them. The Zain-nl-AUib&r of 
the Gardaizf, written in the reign of Sultan Fnrrukh-zad of Ghaznih, about 446 H. 
(1052-53 A. D.), a rare and highly esteemed chronicle, states, that, ** Bahman, son 
of Isfandiydr, who used to bo styled Ard-^ir-i-Barda; Bdz'dt or of the long arm,” and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (and to some of which I have referred in my ** Notes' 
above-quoted respecting Bannu), ** founded a city in the zamin of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-abad or Bahman-nih, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Manidriyah.’* The author of the Mnjmal-ut-Tawdn'kh, who wrote his work about 
625 H. (1131 A, D,), quoting an old work from the Hindi language, translated in the 
year 417 U. (1026 AD), the year in which Sultan Malimud of Ghaznih or Ghazniu 
undertook the expedition against Som-nath, says — ** In the time of Gnshtdsib, ruler of 
f-ran-Zamin, Bahman, his grandson, surnamed Ard-shir, son of Isfandiyar, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerablo portion of it. No member of 
the family of the ruler, named Snnagh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between the frontiers or borders of the Hindus and Turks [^the ** Indo- 
Scythians,” as they are styled] to which ho gave tho name of $and-a’i1, and, in 
another part, which they call Budah, he founded a city which he named Bahman- 
&b4d ; and, according to one statement, this is Man^uriyah.” As to IKand- &’il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (Vol. II, p. 44), the Band of Odeypoor is descended from 
Bahman. 

This statement, 1 find, is confirmed by the chronicler, Muhammad, son of Jarir, 
nt'TO'bari, whose statements may bo considered indisputable, considering the sources 
of information which he possessed. He informs us, that the Malik of Hind who 
bad been reduced to subjection by Bahman, threw off his allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched the ’Alim, or Sago, Al^tundyi, one of the three sages who had accom- 
panied Bukht-un-N assar against Jerusalem, with forces against tho Malik of Hind, 
whom he encountered in battle, overthrew, and slow. Bahman conferred that 
territory on A^tdndsh. When tho second of the three sagos (tho third had previ- 
ously died}, Ddridsh or Ddrydsh, who held the government of the provinces of ’Irdlf: 
and B4bal died, Bahman conferred them upon Akhtunfish, and directed him to leave 
a yhw-l jfah or Deputy to administer the affairs of Sind and Hind [tho Biah and its 
tributaries, it will be remembered, is called ** the Biver of Sind and Hind”], as his 
presence in *Ir4]|j: and Bdbal was the most requisite. He, therefore, leaving a Deputy 
in Sind and Hind, returned as commanded. A^tundsh had put his wife [Queen 
Tasbtt] to death on account .of some misl^ehaTipur, after which he married a woman 
Z 
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the cities of jytw and tho first-mmod of which he eaUei [sic] 

gi> 

Al-Mangilriyah, and the latter, Al-Ma’mdriyah. This word appearia 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, hut, in another 


of tho Bani Isra’il, whose name was Tladassah (Esther). lie greatly favoured tho Bani 
IsnViI, and released them from captivity. By his Isra’i'li wife he had a son Kyrush 
( ) hy name, who sncceedotl liis father as ruler of *Ira^ and Babal. 

This 'Alim or Sago, Akhtunush, which name is also written Akhturndsh — in 
Hebrew, Akbshuirus — who was made ruler over those territories, is the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, and Artaxerxes of tho Greeks. 

We also know from AJ;- Tabari, as well as from many others, that Nushirw&n, 
tho Jnst, held oxtonsivo tracts of territory in the direction of Sind, if not in Sind 
itself. As to the influence of the sovereigns of f-ran-Zamin in that direction, Al- 
Mas'udi states, that Kai-Ka-us founded a city in Kash-mir, and that his son, Siawakhs 
— SiawaghP], daring his father's lifetime, founded a city in Sind, called 
Mihr-jdn. Al-Mas’udi also states, that the kings of Sind and ITind, and of all tho 
countries to the north and south, sent ambassadors to Nushirwan with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, becanso of tho greatness of his power, 
tho strength of his armies, the extent of his dominions, his rapid conquests, and the 
▼ongoance ho had exercised uimn so many kings und rulers, and also because of the 
justice of his rule. 

In another place, the author of tho klnj-mal-ut-Tawarikh, in his account of 
“ Kafand," a lliiidd king contemporary with Alexander, tho Macedonian, says : “It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing him “to go 
to Man^uriyah, expel the f-rauls from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of fire temples." The anthor, of course, does not 
mean that this city was then called Man^driyah, bnt Bahmau-dbdd which they 
called Man^driyah when ho wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Book, referring to the account of India given by 
Eratosthenes, which he considers to bo the most credible account of that country, says 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, the Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of the Persians, and that, afterwards, tho Indians 
oconxded a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from tho Macedonians. 

There is no doubt whatever, that tho rulers of f-ran-Zamfn, from time to time, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, up to the end of tho 
reign of Hdshirwan, the rulers of the western most parts of Hind, inclnding the 
ancient Turk rulers of Kabul of the Budhist faith, were tributary to him. Sub- 
sequently, when the t-rdni empire began to decay, some of these rulers began to 
regain their independence, and thus we tiiid one dynasty of them, Hindus, under the 
title of “ the Ran-Thel," in possession of Sind and Mukran in one dirootion, andt. 
K6bnl m the other, and opposing th.c ^Amb forces in their advanco eastwards. See 
my “ Notes on Afghanistan," pnge 567. 

The Gardaizi relates how Rahrdm-i.Oor, the r.rdni sovereign, came into Hind in 
disguise, and that ghermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noble 

t-rdnl family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred upon him, as hoi;. 
dowefi, Sind and Muki-am 
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place, it appears as the extra j, of course, being added by some 

one else to make it suit the “ Br&hmau ” theory. Where the extra J came 
from in the first word it is hard to say ; but, as both Eaghid-ud-Din,. 

When Snlj^an Mahammad-i-Sabak-Tigin in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som-nd(h by way of Jasal'inir and Naliar-Wdlali, he, on his return, took another 
route from thonoo towards Multdn by way of Maii?6riyah and the batiks of the Jilidn 
[of Sind— the Ilakpa or Wahiiidali], and oxpollod its Kardmilali riilor. See farther 
on. What with the aridity of the desert near the coast, and tho annoyances of 
the Jats of Multdn and Bhatiah on tho side of Jil.iun [i c., the “ groat river ** — 
tho Mihran of Sind] and othci afflictions, a great number of his troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater pjirt of the cattle of his army.” Tho 
i-Na^iri,” tho earliest work written after tho Gardaizi and tho Baihaki wrote, says 
he was purposely misled by a Hindu guide into this waterless desert part, which 
refers to the ran or marsh of Kaohh. (Sec note 128) But from all that is said, it 
appears that the country through which his route lay, for part of the way at least 
towards Jasal-mir, had only recently become waterless j and it is between, this period 
and tho return of Ohhotah. Amarani, as related by the Sayyid, Sadr *Al£ >^ah, that 
Bahman-nih, Bahman-no, or Bahman-abad was destroyed by some couvnlsion 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Manfdriyah can scarcely have escaped ; yet, from tho way in which it is subse- 
quently mentioned, there is very groat doubt whothor it was much injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed at the same time. One proof of this is, that Ibn Ba>ukal 
visited it in 350 11. (961 A. D.), and that when Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin, tho governor on the 
part of tho Ghaznin Sultan of tho conquered territory immediately east of tho Indus — 
the present Panj-ab and part of Sind — rebollod in 425 11. (1033-34 A. D.), and liad 
to fly, he made towards Mansuriyah. At first he defeated a body of troops sent 
against him by Sul.t.an Maa’ud, who then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindd, son of a harbor, and commander of tho Hindd troops in the Muljiam- 
madan service Tilak overthrew Alimad-i-Nial-Tigin on several ocoasions; and was 
in the habit of mntilating sueb of the rebel’s followers as fell into his hands, whether 
soldiery, or merchants and traders, by cutting off their noses and hands. At last 
Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin had to fly from tho Labor province, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Turk-man trooi)s, and mado for Man^uriyali of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, and endeavoured there to cross tho Mihrdn of Sind— tho Uakra or 
Wahindah and its tributaries - but it so bappoiiod, that, at that time, tho river had 
risen considerably, and all tho Jats and Uindus around wore in pursuit. No time 
was to be lost, and in his attempt to cross ho was carried away by the current and 
drowned. His body having been swept along for a short distanco, was washed into 
an inlet or creek or side channel (soo farther on for a description of these 
inlets), and brought to land, where it was recognized by his followers. Tho head 
was cut off and sent to Bolkh where Sultan Mas’ud then was. This is differently 
related in tho Baihaki, bat tho Gardaizi is much more circumstantial. 

The ” Xabakat-i-Na$iri ” states, that, in 623 11. (1226 A. D.}, about the time that 
its author was at I/ ohohh . ” a body of the Khalj tribe of Turks, part of the furcos of 
the Khwaraami Sultan, after the downfall of his powor west of the Indus, retiring 
before the MnghaJs. appeared on the north-west frontier of Sultan N^sir-ud-Bin, 
l^aba-jah’s territory of Siod, and acquired supremacy over tho ’arf — territory*-of 
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and FaMbr-nd-Din, the Pandkati, nearly six centuries ago, read this 
wntYift from MSS. copies of Bd-Ri^n’s work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than he, also wrote it, 1 need merely 

Man^urijah, which is one of the cities of Sfw-istdn, bat they were defeated} and their 
leader slain.” 

From what the author h.^is stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, the city or fortified town of Mansuriyah was inhabited or not ; but it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that he seems to refer more to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that the earth- 
quake, which is said to have so suddenly destroyed Bahman-&bad and its inhabitants, 
would not have affectod MansCiriyah likewise, to some degree at least, seeing that it 
was only about six miles distant from it. If it was inhabited when the Kh ali Turks 
appeared there, it must have boon in a ruinous state, and the inhabitants probably 
Texy few. 

The accounts given by modem writers rcspocting Bahman-nih or Bahman-&bad, 
ore contradictory and erroneous, with few exceptions Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brahman-abad because, perhaps, the shortened form of the word Brahman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain tho same letters as the name of 
the son of Isfandiyar, but it never occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for tho T-rdni torminatlons of nfh and dbdd to be applied, at that 
period at least, to a Sanskrit word. Burton, who is tho only exception, says (in his 
Scinde,” Vol. I., p. 200) ; “ Now Brahmanabad — a wrong namo by the by — because 
the word is partly Sanskrit, and partly Persian ; consequently, not Scindian.’* 

The Balaziri is the only old ’Arab geographer who mentions ** old Bahman-abad,” 
and he wrote about 270 II. (883-84 A D.), but ho does not mean by that that it was 
in ruins or had been destroyed, bat the contrary. He says, that “ Muhammad, son 
of Kdsim, went to old Bahman-abad where tho remainder of Dahir’s foroos had 
rallied, and that it was situated two fnrsangs [little over six miles] from Man^driyah, 
which, at that time, had not been founded, and that its site, at that period, was a 
jangaV* See also farther on, where he says Man^driyah lay on the west side of tho 
estuary of tho river, and Mnl^fd^ih on tho east side. 

Tho Pan»ikati, who quotes from Bu-Bihan, says, that, “Muhammad, son of 
^dsim, after tho capture of Debal, first took (Bahman-no), to which ho gave 
the namo of Mansuriyah, and to Multan (quoting from Bd-Ili|>an, apparently), the 
name of Ma’mdrah.*’ 

Tho error of Bu-Riban, as to Muhammad, son of Kasim, having named Bahman- 
dbdd Mansdriyah, I have already noticed. 

This difference between tho names Bahman-abad, Bahman-nih^ and Bahman-no> 
may be easily accounted for. Nih and dtdtl are of much the same significations in 
Persian, but, in tho dialect of Sind, nih would become no, as in Dar-belah—- 'Dar-belo ; 
ITbarah ITbaro, Tha(hah — ^Thatho; liakfa or Hakfah — Hakfo, and the like, 
thus Bahman-nih became Bahman-nii. 

The TdrikJi-i-Tahiri says, tha-r. Bahman-abnd was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
had been deserted by the Hakrd through the iniquity of Dild Rd’e, and that, at 
that period, Dild Rd’e’s brother, Jhotah or Qhhotah, Amarani, was then dwelling at 
Bahman-ibdd, and that it was swallowed up in the earth-men, buildings, aQd.iaUrrr. 
'thwn»Jy 0 ^ it being, in t^^^ time, a mandr or tall tower. E0:alsft 
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Botiqe the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Muhammad, son of ICasim named Bahman-nd, 
** Al-Man 9 ^riyat,** shakes my faith in Bd-Bihan’s accounts considerablyy 

says that Jhotah or Olihotah. and hia Musalman wife, reached the town of Siw*lst£n, 
that is the town or chief town of the Siw-istan district, and which, in his day — about 
1036-10 H. (1625-1631 A. D.)— was called Sihwa?. 

Just thirty years before this, Abu-1-Fa^1, in hia A*in-i-Akbari, described Bahman- 
Ibad, bat his master’s Hindu proclivities led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brahman-4b£d, he nob percoivinj' how strange a Sindi — Sanskrit — proper name ap* 
peared with a Persian termination. He says : “ In early times Brahman-&bad was 
the seat of government. It was a large city, and its fortifications had fourteen 
hundred towers, and the distance between each was one f,andb. To this day, of the 
towers and walls, numerous indications remain. After Brahraan-lb£d Alor became 
the capital.” •The f;a»db measure consisted then of sixty ildhi ^az, each of about 
thirty inches, but, we cannot oalculato the extent of the walls, because we do not 
know the diameter of the towers. I havo elsewhere mentioned the terrible error 
he makes in mistaking Bakhar for the site of Man^driyah ; and he seems to have 
been totally ignorant that Mansdriyah lay close to Bahman-dbad. 

Mr. A. H. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was the discoverer of the 
ruins of this ancient city in 1854, identified the great mound — the tallf but not 
” Thdl ” nor ” Tdl -with Bahman-abad itself, and I think correctly so. He says 
in his account of it : ” On first entering Brahmanubad [he, too, calls it by the Brah- 
man name], so extensive and so complete are its ruins, that you feel lost in con- 
templating its utter desolation. * * * After a little examination, the most prominent 
object that presents itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick-work standing isolated 
on a large heap of mins.” This is the same as is referred to by the author of the 
T«rikh-i-Tahiri. upwards of two centuries before. He supposed this to have been 
the citadel, but Thomas objected to this, ” because the local coins consisted exclu- 
sively of specimens of ’Arab governors of Sind, with the name of Man^dr on the 
margin, and because not a single piece could be attributed to any Hindu R.ajah of 
Sind.” It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmans had been the rulers of 
Sind for more than two centuries before the destraotion of this city. 

While calling the ruined city ” Brahmanubad,” Mr. Bellasis also calls it 
** Bambra-ke-Thdl,” and adds that “ Bambra is a name frequently applied to old 
rained cities [not to this one only] in Sind,” and that ” Thdl ” moans a tower or 
bastion. Here he is in error : the word is the ’Arabic word tall, a heap, mound, or 
hillock ; and this word is in common use — ” Tall-al-Kabir ” of Egyptian fame for 
example. 

With Bellasis’s account before him, apparently, Cunningham (” Ancient India,” 
p. 26^) makes out Hwen Thsang’s chief city of middle Sind ” O-fan-cha,” to have 
been called ** Bamhhra-ka-Tul, or the Ruined Tower ” [‘‘ O-fan-cha" is the Chinese 
for ” ruined tower ” perhaps] , or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of Brahmanw&s or Brahmanibad.” Here it will be noticed how Bellasis’s 
words and meaning have been changed. The latter says Bambra — not ” Bambhar” 
not **Bambhra”-^is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to ”Brah% 
manabad” alone. 

Coxmingham oontinaes s “ In the middle ages, under Hindu role, the great cities 
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because we know of a certainty, that Manftiriyah was not in existence 
when Mubammad was recalled from Sind, but was subsequently founded 
near 13ahman-no ; and some state that it was even founded by his own 

were Sadnstn [what of Ptolemy P See his “ Ancient India *’ page 266], Brthmana 
or B&hxnanwt, and Nirnnkot. e « # Close to Br&hmanwfti the early Muhammadana 
founded Mansnra.” 

He and some others say, that “ Nirnnkot ’* is " Haidar4b&d,’* meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the first named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says : ** Mr. Bellasis’s measure- 
ment of Bamhhraka-thjXl [sic] was within a few yards of four miles. * * * 1 oon- 
oludo that the groat mound of Banibhraka-thdl represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the ’Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of Brd,hmana or Brfth- 
mftnabM must therefore bo looked for in tlio noighbonring mound of ruins now called 
Dilura, which is only It mile distant from the larger mound.** This may bo reversed, 
1 think ; for the ’Arabs are more likely to have had a small and compact fortified 
town than one with four miles of wall to defend. But we are plainly told by the 
BalBzari, quoted farther on, that Mansuriyali was built two farsaMts distant from 
“ old Baliman-ab&d,” which is equal to over six miles. What is reforrod to as “ the 
ruined city of Depur, 5 miles in another direction,” is more likely to bo tho site. It 
lies to tho north-eastwards of Mansdriyah. 

Major-General C. R. Haig, for many years in tho Snrvoy Department in Sind, 
in an article on ” Brahmanabad,” in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1S74, 
says: ” Cunningham thinks 0-fan-cha of 11 wen Thaang (which Stan. Jiilien renders 
Avan^a) to bo Brahmanabad, but a Bndhist would avoid Brahman abominations.” 
This last is assumed, of courso, on acconnt of tho supposed * r ’ in tlie name which 
is entirely a modern addiLion. If Bndhists would avoid ” Brahman abominations” 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, ** avanda” is also montioned in tho extracts from tho “ Si-yu- 
ki” zvi, by tho Rovd. Prof. Beal, contained in tho same volume of the Journal above 
montiouod. 

Cunningham farther adds, that ” tho date of Dilu Rai is doubtful. M’Murdo 
has assigned A H. 14'), or A. D. 757, as tho year in which Okhota^ the brother of Diln^ 
returned from Mekka, but as Mansura was a flourishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Uaukal, it is clear that the earth- 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 950 [hero ho is near the mark i 
839 H. is 950 A. D.]. * * * But it is difficult to believe that there wore any Hindu 
chiefs in Bdmana during tho rule of the ’Arabs in Mansura [See what the ” Masalik 
wa Mamdlik ” says on this, page 190J. * * * Alansnra must have been founded on 
the site of Brahman-Abad, which must have been destroyed by an earthquake.” 

This too is stated after what the Balaziri has chronicled, and after, himself, say- 
ing that Mananra must be looked for at Dilnra a mile and a half away from /it. I 
may also mention that, even in the tim^-of Snljau Na?ir.ud.Dm, Kabd-jah, 607-625 H. 
(^1210-28 A. D.), there were no loss f!’..in sevoti Hindu Ranahs who were only tribat* 
tariss to him, as in the time of the ’Arabs without doubt, and that one of them is 
named « Jasodhsn Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in the district of Bambarwi,” and 
another ^‘Clianfsoc of Dcwal,” or Ldr--Lower Sind. See ” TabaViAt-i-N^iri also, 
page 614r. 

Beftnell, D’AnyiUe, and Vincent, all throe, placed Bahman4b&d witlih^ foujf 
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son. It is strange that this new name applied to Mnlt&n also iin* 
known to the *Arab wiiters. See what the Baldsgiri says on this subject 
farther on ; and, moreover, the Kh alifah Man^dr did not siioceed to the 

miles of Tba^i^ah ; bat ElHofc, after stating that '* there seems no reason to ooncinde 
that Brthmanabad or Bahmanabad was fonuded by the Persian king [he was not 
king at the time], Bahman, npon liis invasion of Sind,” tells ns that ** his city is 
expressly said to have boon built in the province of Bndha [this is what he some- 
times writes Nudha, and is correctly, Budah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far as the Indus.” At page 78 he tells us, that Mansdra ” [which 
he also says was close to Brdhmanubad ”] is ”on tlie west of the principal branch 
of the Mihran j ” and at page 370, that, “ wo may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern side of the Indns.” Again, at pi^e 83 he says, ” from Multan to the vicinity 
of Mansura the country is occupied by a warlike race called Nadha, and at page 106, 
that Bahmandbad was founded by Ball man in Budha*^ which is ** supposed to be 
MansCira.” At page 189, also, quoting from tho “ Chach-ndma,” whore he writes 
the name “ Brahmanabad or Batn-tcdh** ho has the following note : — “ The real name 
of this place was BahmawCi or Bahman-wd.** At page 34 he had previously called it 
“ Bamiwdn,” and at page 61 “ Bahmand Mansura.” After all this, and in several 
places calling it by its correct name, and indicating its correct position, ho winds up 
with ** we may fairly consider that Brahmanabad [with the extra ‘ r *], after being 
immediately suooeoded by the *Arab capital, is now represented by the modern 
Haidarabdd.” However, all his contradictions of hia own quotations, even when 
correct, and all hia speculations on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihran of Sind always flowed west of Baidar-abad in noarly the present 
channel of the Indns, have been refuted by tho discovery of the ruins of Bahinan-nih, 
Bahman-noo or Bahman-dbad, closo to the west bank of the principal channel of the 
great river, as the old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was The 
value of other similar speculations of his may bo judged of aooordingly. 8eo note 147 

Grow, who, in the last century, was the Honourable East India Company's 
Agent at error respecting Bah man-no or Bahman-abnd, as 

well as ” Tatta being Debal Sindy.” He says : ” Brahminabad, called by the natives 
Kulan-kotet the rains of which lie four or five miles to the south* west of Tatta,” eto. 

Dr. J. Barnes (” Visit to Sinde,” page 133), and Sir A. Barnes, following Crow's 
statement, also considered *'Kullan Kot, near Tatta” to be ” Brahmanabad.” The- 
correct name of the place they thus mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-abdd, is 
^alydp Kot — in Sanskrit, meaning ‘ prosperous,* * happy,* etc. 

Tpd (Vol. II, page 229, note §), among other wild assertions, actually tells ns 
that ” Omar, in the first century [the Khalffah *Umar, died in 23 13. i, e» 643-44 A, D.], 
had established a colony of tho faithful at Jiekher [as lie spells Bakhar], afterwards 
Manseoria ; ** while a few pages farther ou (233), he says, ” the celebrated Caliph 
A1 Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whoso 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Arore, the capital of Upper Sind.” At 
page 269 he says : ” the anciont capital of Sind was MaHsooray better known to the' 
Hindus as Bori Bekher** At page 310, he states, that, ** The islandio Bekher, or 
Manaoora (so named by the lieutenant of the Caliph A1 Mansoor) is considered as 
the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down tho Indus ; ** and he also sup- 
poses that ** the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] are tho same. At page 93 of his 
first ¥.^ame» he states, that ** the Soghdi country is Dhat in the desert* . 
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SllLiI4fat until some forty-two years after the death of Mu^jiammad^ son* 
of i(Casim, the conqueror of Sind. 


At page 312, we have ** The groat Pilar [Pramdrah] sovereignty, of which 
Arore or the insnlar Bokher [they are all one to him], was the capital, when Alexan- 
der passed down the Indns.” Again, at page 332, wo have : “ On.the island of Behher 
there are the remains of the ancient fortress of JUansoora named in honour of the 
Oaliph Al Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was “ Omar** at page 229, bat Al Walid at page 233).” At page 
243, he says, that, on the final conquest of Sinde the name of its capital, Arore, 
was changed for Af ansoora ; ** while at page 449 of the same volume we have the 
following. Referring to abandonment of Sinde by the lord of Bamum, he says, 
" in a note, ** * the lord of Bamuni,* in other places called BnhmantvassOf must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Dewal, on whose site the modern Tatta is built.*’ 

In vol. I. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, ” Sinde being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, the name Minagara was changed to Afan- 
Boora ; ” but, after that again, at page 243, ho says : ” I had little doubt that Mina* 
gara was the Saminagara of the Yadu .TUarejahs. * * • On every consideration I 
am inclined to place it on the site of StehwanJ* 

Hero nro no less than nine or ton statements rospoobing Man^uriyah, all differ- 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errors. 

MoMurdo is the only European writer who, before the discovery of the actual 
site of Bahman-no or Bahman abad, nearly fixed on its right position. He placed it 
on the “Piiran** [^purdnah signifies ‘old,* ‘ancient,* etc.] afterwards called the 
Loh&iio phoyo, bub he calls it, in error, the ” Lohaua Darya,** which was “at a 
short distance from where it separates from the Puran.** 

He was mistaken, however, respecting the period of the destruction of Bahman- 
4b&d or Bahman-no in supposing it to have occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.). 

The most pertinent observations on the subject of Bahman-abdd are those of the 
Sayyid, $adr ’AH Shah of who was consulted by Bcllasis respecting the 

period of its destruction. Ho says, that “ the city of Bahman-dbdd appears to have 
been founded before the Hindu dynasty of the Brahmans [yes : a very long time 
before], which commenced in the first year of the Hijri or A. D. 622, [this is in- 
correct : Sihrds Ua*e fell in battle with the ’Arabs at the close of 23 H. — October, 644 
A. D.]* * * • and that the first of the Brahman kings, subdued among 

others, “Agher [Akham, the Lohanah of the Ohach Namah], chief of Bahman- 
iUd ” 

This is the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. The Lohano Hindu race— called “ Lohduaht 
Ja^ in the Qiach Ndmah— “ are,” he says, “ the most influential tribe in Sind, 
and all wear the Brahminioal thread.” (Vol. I, p. 362). To suit certain other 
incorrect theories, he afterwards turns these Lohano Jats into “ Lohani A^hdns” ? 
It is only since the time of Anrang-sob-i-’Alam-gir Badshsh, when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial letter of their name, 
which is, correctly, Nd(^m^hey being descendants of Nuh, son of Ismd'il, begah 
to be written by Hindustdni writers, Luharni, with ‘ /,» for ‘ n,’ and by those who 
did not understand the Pug*hto letter ‘m,’ Lfihdm; and they do nob “wear the. 
Brahminioal thread.” The Lohdnah (or Lohdno as the Sindis write and say) i^iyds 
till ftonrish la Sind, bat they have nob, oven yet, grown into Aff^dois^ , . . , 
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Ai^^lDRisi says : ** Manfdriyali is surrounded by a branch of the Mih- 
rdn, although it is at a distance from the river. [In another place he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It lies west of the principal 
branch of the river, * • * Manfuriyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja’far-al-Mansdr, of the Bani ’Abbas. This Khalifah 
gave his name to four dilEereut cities : the first was Bagh-dad in 
the second^ Manfidriyah of Sind. * * * It is a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a confsiderable trade. The buildings are constructed 
of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. * * * The name of the city in the 
Hindi [the Sindi dialect of the Prakrit ?] language is Mir-Mdn 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], and it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multdo, ghardsdn [Siw-ist£o, the 
modern Sihwan],” etc., etc. 

ZAKAKiYiC, THE g^AzwiNf, who, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from the v/ork of Mus’ir bin MuhalhiJ, who wrote in 331 H. (942-43 
A. D.), says ; “ Mansdriyah, so called after the second ’Abb^si Khalifali, 
is also styled Man§driyah-i-Sani, or the Second Mau^driyah, and a 
branch of the Mihrdn encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Ibn AL-WARoi-AL-If AR.^i, likewise says, that ” it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja’far-al-Manfdr, the ’Abbdsi Khalifah gave his 
name of Man^dr,^^^ the others being Baghdad in ’Irak, Al-Ma^i^at on the 
sea of Shdm [Syria], and Al-Raflkat in the Diyar-i-Muzar.” 

At page 187, in hia own extract from the Qhach Ndmah, ** the Jat$ of Lohdna” 
are mentioned, also, that they consist of “ Lakha and 8amma,** and that they 
plundered within the territory of Debal.” The Pnr&nah, one of tho old channels of 
the Mihran of Sind or the Hakr^, is called the Lohano Dhofo after them to this day. 

Tod, in his “ Rajas’than,” says (page 320) : “ The Lohana, were formerly 
Bajpoots [fancy Elliot’s Afghans !], but betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shop-keepers, and object to no oo- 
enpation that will bring a subsistence, and as food, excepting their oats and their 
cows, they will eat anything.” See also Barton’s ** Soinde,” Vol. I, p. 236. 

§adr * All gh4h farther observes, that, “ the city mast have been rained before 
the expiration of the fourth century of tho Hijiab, or about 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of theHijrah oommenoed], because Qhbotah, Amar^nf, 
brother of Dilorah, Amardnl [Dild BA’e], who departed to Baghdad, on account 
of his brother’s injustice, where he embraced Islam, married the daughter cf a 
celebrated ’Arab, and returned with her into Sind before the expiration [before 
the middle P] of the fourth century, along with a number of other ’Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, *Ali Mdsd.” He evidently meant, before the middle of the 
footth eentury. He is rather too late by abqpt thirty or f<nxy years ; while MoMurdo 
is too soon by nearly two hundred and fifty. The fourth century of the Hijrah 
coknmeuoed on the 24th Angost, 1009 A, D. 

104 It is used as an adjective, as is the Past. Fart, of sigDifying, ’ aided,’ 

’ .defended/ ’ viotorioni,’ ’ oonqnering/ eto, 

A A 
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1 will now relate wliat these writers say respecting the rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks. 

All that Ibn says is, that, ‘‘from Barmasir 

to Dehal is eight days’ journey ; and from Debal to the junction of the 
river Mihran with the ocean is two farsangs.^^ 

Al-Mas’^di says : “ The Mihran of Sind issues from sources well 
known, situated in the leohistdn or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 

of ^innanj, the territory of Bddah [ — Bauddah in one 

MS,], the territory of Kash-mir, and [Kandharah or Kan- 

dharo P],*®^ and Tafan [ — T^hin — also — Tafin — and in 

some MSS., which may be At-Ta£ah, or At-Takah, or even At-Takar], 
and flows on towards Multan, where it receives the name of “ Mihran of 
Gold,” the same as the word Mdltan signifies [I] the “ Frontier of 
Gold.”ii® # # # 

“ From Multan the Mihran takes its course through the country of 
Mansuriyah,*!^ and near the territory of Debal falls into the sea. * * # 
It forms many inlets and creeks, such as the creek or estuary of Sind- 

bdr or Sand-bur — Sand-pdr ?] in the country of Baghir 

Wdghir, ‘&’and*i(?’ being interchangeablo].*^ * # # 

“ The Malik of Hind is the Balliari [ ] ; and the Malik of 

?innauj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Budah [ — or Bauddah 

— or Bardzah, — or Nauwarah — in as many different 


In the text of M. 0. Barbior do Moynard this name is written Ndrmashirat 
( ). and in Elliot's extracts from the same author, it is “ Narmasira.” 

The name in Ibn ^ankal is as 1 have givoii it above j and it is a well known town of 
KirmAn, and is repeatedly montioiiod down to modern times, 

l<» Thus in the original, but ElHofc (p. 21), turns it into “ Buniira,’* and renden 
the rest of tho passage as follows : “ and from Kashmir, Kandnhiir, and Mfan ; and 
at length running into [sio.] MulUn, it rccoiyos the name of Mihr&n of gold, just as 
MuUfo moans boundary of gold.” Did they find a " house of gold” in the riyor too ? 

109 Not Nandahar oortainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in qnestion : it was then styled B£l-yfis. 

UO The word ^meadow — is also, without doubt, a mistake for i j*. It was 

probably written without points in the original copy of the text qnot^, and that 
/arH is meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97. 

Ill Uas’fidi must be wrong, of eonrso, although he yisited these parts in 331 H. 

(942-43 A. D.), and wrote ^m pa-sonal ohseryation ; for does not Tod, who was 

never there, tell ns in his Bajas’than,” Jihat “the remains of the ancient fortreM 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bokher” t See note 106, page 204. 

m See Bnmes* “ Travels, ” vol. I, page 308. There was an old fort herkibonta. 
SwaBowed np dnring the earthquake of 1819, called SindH or Sandri. It lay on the 
or Xastiabb side of the estuary of the Hakfi, Wabindoh, or gj-J-ntfgfl y f 
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MSS., the Bddhiyah — of the Q^aoh N^mah], which is the title of 
all the Maliks of finnan j. There is likewise a town called by this 
name, and at pi'escnt it is within the pale of Islam, and is among the 
dependencies of Multan.* Fi'om thence [Bddah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Nahr-i-Mihran of Sind. * * * This 
Bddah, who is the Malik of Kiunauj, is the enemy of the Balhari, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of j^andhar [Kandhamh or Kandharo before 
noticed], who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of or [Jachchor Jachchi, the tract lying between 

Hohchh and Kandli^rah or Kaiidharo, a small territory then dependent 
on Multan. Jaohoh Wa-han, once its principal town, is still in exist- 
ence], Out of it comes the river Ba’id [ I; ],^*^ one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihian of Sind. Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandhdro] is 
called the country of the Kahbut [in the original, — Al-Rahbui, 

and also Al-Rahydt — — and, no doubt, meant for Raj-put — 
]• Another, the third of the five rivers, is called Hatil [dii*** ],^*® 
and comes from the mountain tracts of Sind, and flows through the 
country of Rah-bdt or territory of Kandh&r [Kandharah or Kandhdro]. 
The fourth river of the five comes from the territory of Kabul and its 
mountaius,^^^ which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards 

The Wagirs ore still well known in the tracts between Lower Sind and Kachc]ili, 
and Snrath or Kdthiaw^r (vul. “ Kattywar),” and have given much trouble at dilFer- 
ent times. Sind-bur, or Sand-bdr was certainly in Kachohli. See also tho old ’Arab 
map, page 213. 

113 This distinctly shows in what direction this l^innanj was sitnatod, and that 
it has nothing whatever to do with tho celebrated city of that name on the Kali 
Kadi, near its junction with tho Ganges. Sco also note farther on. 

1** Elliot has “ Uahaj ” but for the purely ’Arabic letter ^ to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. The part hero referred to Iny on either side of the 
Hakfd, adjoining Jnchch on the north. The name still remains in Kandharah, or 
Kandhdro in the Sindf dialect, in tho south-west corner of tho Bahdwal-pdr state 
adjoining Upper Sind, tho “ Knndairoh,” “Kundeara,” and “Kandera” of as 
many different maps. It lies on the east bank of tho old channel of the Kakra, near 
its western branch, called the Rd’in or Kd’ini, tho “ Rainee Nullah ” of the maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Ja chch or Jaghoh Wa-han, appears 
in the maps as “ Jvjja” The petty ruler referred to in the text above was evident- 
ly one of. tho Bdnds subject to tho ’Arab rulers of Multan. As late as the time of 
Sukdn Kd^ir-ud-Din, ]^abd-jah, seven of these Kduus were tributary to Multan, and 
U^chohh. 

The word here given oan only refer to tho lld’in branch of the Hakpd or Wa- 
bindah. See note 120, page 209. 

118 This appears to be the same word, with the addition of another letter, as in 
the extract from Bd-Ki|]idu, who says : “ The river Kuj or Kaj, which falls from tho 
llill range of Blidj;!!.” Soe note farther on. 

116 XhiB cannot refer to tho river of Kabul and its tributaries, since the word. 
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[BuflJ P], Ghaznin or (^aznih, [which may be Dar^dn, Zara’ds, 

or Daza’dn — its whereabouts or what the correct word may be, I will 
hot venture to specalate on ; one copy has instead, and an addi- 
tional word ], iir-RuWiaj, and the territory of Da war — also 

and u>l.5 ], which is the frontier of Sijis-stdn. Another of the five 
rivers comes from Kash-mir, which is also part of the country of 
Sind [!].” 

“The territory of Bddah [ Malik of l^innauj, extends to 


mnst refer to — Bust— on the Hflniand ; and if so, shows that mighty 
changes have taken place in this direction since the MasMdf wrote. All the rivers 
of the parts here referred to, now flow south-westwards, and empty themselves into 
the lake of Zarang, The only streams tli.at come fn)m anything like the direction of 
Ghaznm and Bast are the Gnmnl and its tributaries, and the streams from the 
direction of Kalat-i-Nicharah, but the latter rise some two hundred miles south-east 
of Bust on the Ililmand. It will bo noticed how many rivers are said to go to form 
the Mihraii, which do not refer to iho other rivers of the Panch Nad or Fanj Ab. 
I have elsewhere mentioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind must have been 
joined by some considerable tributaries from the westwards ; and, from my geo- 
graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Kurma*h (vttl, ** Kurram*'), 
and its tributary the Gambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent a greater 
volume of water into tho Ab-i-Sind than at present. It is said, that, previous to the 
time of Amir Timor’s invasion of Ilmd, in 801 II. (1308 A. D.), the country around 
Laka’i of the Mar-wats was a vast lake. Lowor down ag.aiii tho united waters of the 
river of the Jzioba*h and the Gnmnl used, likewise, to contribute a considerable body 
of water to the main stream in ancient times ; and, doubtless, minor streams, now 
changed and dried up or diverted, used to contribute their waters, as well as the 
rivers lower down, from the southern Af gh anistan by Siwi, the course of one of 
which was changed by an earthquake in Akbar Badshah's time, os well as other 
tributaries from the Balii^iistan, which united with tho Ab-i-Sind when it, or a 
branch of it, flowed westwards from near ildjan, as explained in the account of that 
river further on. I believe tiiat a considerable river flowed through what now con- 
stitutes the Bolan deflio or pass, respecting which I have more to say presently. 

In Vol. II of his ** Arohaplogical Beports,” pago 27, Cunningham, strange to say, 
**identiflos" Ptolemy’s **Sahbana** as “the modern town of Zhoti, at the junction 
of the Zhobi and Gomal rivers. Tho Sapamis would therefore be the Zhobi river, 
or perhaps tho Gomal itself.” 

The only difficulty would be where to find this “ modem town of Zhobi.” By 
“Zhobi,” 1 suppose he refers to tho river of the .Jzoba’h or Jzioba’h Dara’h in the 
Afi^&nistdn, but snob a town as Zhobi .ioos not, and never did, exist. See also pages 
26 and 32 of the same “ Ueport.” 

117 I ought to notice here, th.it, although tho ’Arab writers mention the name of ^ 
Hihrdn, and sometimes, Mib/au Bud, as if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 
below, Maltiin, was so called ; yet they did not mean it to be so understood, as here 
shown* end as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form the 
HihrUnof Sind, which consisted of all the rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to the 

aft had united they obtained the name of “ Hihran of Sind,” and thie name it. 
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about one hundred and twenty squats farsan^$^ eaoh fmaang being ^ual 
to eight mi'Z [miles].^^^ This Malik has four armies, according, to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]• 
The south army defends the territory from the Balhari, Malik of Maukir 
[before stated to be Malik of Hind] ; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Mdltan 
[consequently, it, Kiunauj here referred to, must be south of Mdltan], 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 
frontier ; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
himself.” 

“ When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
“ G-ate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,” or Mdltin, they unite between 
it and Man^driyalii^^ into one stream, at a place called Dosh-uAib^^ [lit. 
Meeting- place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tajgik or Persian 
* do^ * — * meeting,’ ‘ coming into contact,’ etc.], which flows towards 
the town of Alror [j^\ or Aldor — ],i*i which lies on its western 

bore, until it finally emptied itself into the ocean. The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with 
its affluents was one tributary, and the Biah, with its affluents, the Rud-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Hnkrd or Wahindah and its 
affluents, and formed the Mihrdn of Sind as above described. Conseqnently, the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indns, and the Kud-i-Sind wo Hind, were really tributaries of the 
Hakfd or Wahindah ; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indns deserted the other, it still 
remained the Mihrau of Sind ; and this is borne out by the statements of all the 
’Arab and native writers, as will lieroin appear. See note 156, page 218. 

118 A vast area truly ! Even if we compute it at 44- square farsatign of 8 miles 
eaoh, 26,600 square miles is the result. The farsang generally was about threo mil, 
eaoh mil being equal to 4,000 gaz, the farsang being 12,000, and each gaz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. The Sindi farsang, 
it will be noticed, is stated to be eight mil. See note 90, page 190. 

118 Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore,” says : “ The remains of this once 
famous town I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my parties in 1811.” 
Any one, unacquainted with the history of these parts, would imagine from this, 
that its site had remained unknown np to the period of this wonderful discovery — 

the island of Bekher,” where Aror never stood. 

180 The place of junction here referred to lay near to Gaph and Baghlah of 

the present day, about seventy-two miles south-west of IT ohoh h. When the Mas’fidi 
wrote, the branch of tho Hak)r4 which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, accord- 
ing to the tradition, been as yet diverted. Elliot's editor (Vol. 1, p. 23), unacquaint- 
ed with the meaning of * dosh,* supposed it to be “ Dfidb,” as he writes Do-4bab. 

181 The *al' in this word, as here written, and by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the ’Arabic article a/, because the name Alor or 
Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmdns had any acquaintance 
with it, and it may be, and is, written and styled Aror, with * ar ’ as well as with 

The derivation of the word Barhf is evidently derived from the Sanskrit 
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[sic] bank, and is a dependency of Man^driyab, where [t. e. at Alror or 
Aldor] it receives the name of Mihrdn. There [but, in one copyi 
Farther on ”] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihrdn of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
[or Hind] near the town of Shagarah [ — Sagarah ?], one of the 

dependencies of Man^driyah, a distance of two days’ journey from the 
town of Debal.^^* # # # After Tiz of Mukran [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the mouths of the Mihrdn or Nahr of 
Sind, the principal river of that country. In this part stands the town 
of Debal ; and it is [near ?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Bardz ( )> where they make the spears called hartizL'* 

“ The territory of Mau^uriyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what we style mania's in India probably], lying in a fertile tract of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, and also with 
other races. 

riHf} in referonco to its situation on tho rooky limostone ridgo, and tho signification 
of which word is, ‘ rough,* * stifiE,* ‘ rugged,* ‘ hard,’ etc. See my ** Notes on Afghan- 
istan,” etc , pago 326, note 

Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service, in his ” Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,** p. 678, says it is “ tho ancient Loharkot,** but what, or whose, 
*' Loharkot ** he does not inform us, nor docs ho give ns his authority ; and yot, on 
the next page, says it was founded ** by ono Saiyad Ilnkandin [Rukn-ud-Din per- 
haps is meant] Sh&h in II. 698 (A. D. 1297). 

Cnnningham, on tho other hand, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” says 
(p. 258) : ” The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common pronnneiation 
[of Bnglish writers ? but how is it loritten ?'] at present is Aror, bnt it seems pro- 
bable that tho original name was JBora, and that tho initial vowel [here the “ initial 
vowel,** 80 called, is the first letter of tho alphabet, and a consonant^ was derived 
from the Arabic prefix A I, as it is written Alror in Biladuri, ISdrisi, and other ’Arab 
authors [and also ** Aldor,** with ‘d,’ as given in Elliot*s work]. This derivation 
is countenanced by tho name of tlio neighbouring town of Rori [here a letter is 
left out to support the theory], as it is a common practise in India thus to duplicate 
names. So Mora and Mari would mean Great and Little Roram This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it signifies “ noise,” 
‘'clamour,” "roar,** and also "fame.*' It is just possible, therefore, that the full 
name of tho city may have been Bora-pur», or Kora-nagara j the " Famous City.” 
Why not, at once, call it the " Roaring oity ** P 

Bat the ^'RindV* word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit 5 and, 
unfortunately for this " Famous*’ theory, the name is not written Rori by the peo- 
ple c£ the country, bnt Rdrhi— ; and as j is interchangeable with J in Hindi 
and other dialects, it is also callod liuyhi as well as Rurhi. There is another word 
iJJL) )’--rord, of tho same derivation, signifying, ‘stone,’ ‘rook,’ or 'a fragment’ 

of either. The period when Rdrhf was founded will bo mentioned farther On. 

, Odmpare tho map token from the " MasAlik wa Mam&lik ” at page 213. ' 
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Maii9tlriyah and itB dependencies, like Mdlt&n and its territory, 
is a frontier. The name, lian^driyah, ii derived from Manfdr, son of 
jTamhur, who had been placed there by the Bani ’Ummiyah, as l^akim. 
♦ * * Sind is the territory nearest the Musalm&n dominions : Hind lies 
more east. Nofir, son of Fdt, son of Hdm, son of Ndb, at the head of 
his descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where hie posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Man^urlyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
had been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fut, son of l^dm, 
son of Ndb.” 

Thb IsTAKHABi says : Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
like Multan, on the east of the river Mihran. Between each of these 
places and the river the distance is two /arsangf^.^*® # # # The town of 
Alror [ ] is about the size of Multan. It has two walls [*)^], is 

situated near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihran, and near the 
borders of Mansur iy ah [the territory]. Nirdn is about half way between 
Debal and Mansdriyah. * * * 

“The river of Sind, which is called the Mihran of Sind [lower down 
stream], is said to issue from a mountain range in which several of the 
tributaries of the Jihiun rise.^** The Mihran passes by the borders of 
Samand [the Samanddr of the Kazwini, who quotes this work]W® and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multan, and from thence 
to Man^driyah,!*® and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
the east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet], **7 It is said 
that there are crocodiles in it as large as those of the Nil [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as I have described in 
the account of Mi|r [Egypt] . The Sind Rdd [or River of Sind and Hind] 

Compare the Mas’ddi’s statement, pages 189, 90. If the Sindf farsangs before 
mentioned, of eight mil to each farsang, the distance would bo sixteen English miles, 
but, according to the more correct computation, about six. 

1*4 See my “ Eotbs on Afghanistan.” etc., page 663, note *, 

1*5 See page 213 and farther on, also the old map from Furchas. 

l£6 Elliot has, at page 80, the following : — The MihrAn passes by the borders of 
Samand and Al Bdr (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Mult An,” etc. It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from ” Al Bdr ” to MultAn. It is exactly 
contrary. 

1*7 Compare this with the statement in the ** MasAHk wa MamAlik ” and Ibn 
Qankal, farther on. 

^Afi^ Abrfl says the Sind river or Ab-i-Sind runs into the territory of Man- 
fflriyah, its course being from north to south, and, at the end, turning towards the 
east. 
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is about three stages from Multdn. Its watem are very pleaaant [sweet] 
even before its junction with the Mihran.** 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, the 
Mihrdn and the Sind Rdd distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remarkable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says : “ Muk- 
rdn is mostly desert, and has but few rivers. Their waters flow into the 
Mihrdn on both sides of Mansuriyah^^^^ 

The cities and towns of Sind are Mansdriyah, Debal, Nirdn, 
Kdlwi [or Kalari], Anari, Balwi [or Balari], Maswdhi, Bahraj [ of 
the old ’Arab map,^*^ generally written without points], Baniyah, Manj- 
dnri [Manjabari of others], Saddsan [Sharusan or Siw-istan], Alroz 
[with ‘ z ’ — ^Alror before], etc. Tho cities of Hind are Multdn, Jand- 
rud [Qhand-rdd P], Basmad, Siudan, etc.^®* 

“ The distance from Arma’il in Mukran to Debal is four days* 
journey ; from Manffdriyah to Debal, six ; Man§driyah to Mdltan, twelve ; 
from Man^driyah to Famhal, eight ; between Mdltan and Basmid, about 
two; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Kalwi [oi Kalari] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Man^driyah one day’s journey. Baniyah [ — without points] lies 

See also the ^Qlazwini’a acconnt, page 205. How far Man^driyah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may be gathered from Al-ldrisi, who snys : 

** Between Kiz and Arm&’il are two tracts of territory touching each other : one, 
named Rahun, is a dependency of Man$6riyab, and the other, called Kalwan, depends 
on Mukrdn.’* Man^uriyah comprised all middle and lower Sind. 

hi® In the old * Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Man^uriyah on the west- 
bank of the Mihran. See page 215 and also farther on. 

150 These are tho (^’alui), or (Baldi), Maswahi, 

Bahraj, (Ndyatah), Manjabari, Sinddsan, and Aror of the ** Masdlik "wa 

Mamdlik.** 

151 This clearly shows that tho Sind Bud of the Masalik wa Mam&lik map just 
referred to, is that which flowed between those places. 

IM The Basmad, (Saridn) or (Siran or Sairan) or ^^*^4** (Saiddn), 

and of the before mentioned work respectively. 

183 Elliot, “ Historians,** Vol. I, page 15, baa : » Prom the Mihrdn to Bahar, 
which is tho first place on tho borders of Hind, is four days* journey.** All this is 
pure surmise j for the word is unintelligible, and, in tho Paris copies, acbordiog to 
his own account, is illegible. In tl'em it is which may bo anything almost. In' 
the printed text of M. Barbier do Meynard it is j yet, oven with this before him, 
Elliot made it Bakar^ a place never mentioned by any of the old geographical writers 
here quoted, because it did not then exist, and this too after translating the addi« 
tional puBzage given in this note from Idrisi thus From hence [Bdnid] to Uia^ 
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between Man^&riyah and F&mhal, at one^ day’s journey from Manedri^ali 
and from Debal to Manjanri [Manjdbari] ^is two days’ journey. From 
3aniyah to Mau^idriyah three days’ journey ; to Fdhmal six days’ ; and 
to Debal two,” i®* 

The MASi^LiK WA MAMAFirK, which, as I have before mentioned, is, 
in many places, like Ibn Haukal, differs from him considerably in others. 
It states that, “ Prom Multan to Basraid or Samid [it is written both 
ways in the original MS.] to the Rud-i-Sind is three days’ journey. 
Basmid or Samid is a small city [or town], and that, and Mnltdn and 
Jandawar [ AXa.. the original has ^ but as this purely ’Arabic letter could 
never occur in a Hindi name, it is probably intended for 5 Qhunddwar 
or ^ Jandawar] are situated on the east side of the Rdd [river] of 
Multan, each at a farsaMk distant [but, according to the map of Sind 
contained in the original MS., they are a long distance oast of the 
river, and in it Multdn does not appear, being farther up stream], 
Samid or Basmid is a city full of wealth and aifluenco, and is not 
less [in size] than Multan, and has two walls [ placed on either 

side of the river Mihran.^®® e # * The Mihrau comes out near 
Multdn, passes the boundary or limits of Basmid, and Man^driyah, 
and east of Debal unites with the ocean. The Rud-i-Sind^®® is throe 
days’ journey from Multan, and is a pleasant [sweet] river, and unites 
with the Mihran Rdd. It is subject to inundation like the Rdd-i-Hil 
and has likewise crocodiles.” 

Here again two great rivers are mentioned, just as Al-Idrisi states,!®^ 
the Mihrdn, and the Sind Rdd or Rdd-i-Sind wa Hind, but the Masa- 
lik waMamdlik goes farther, and adds : ** The Jand Rdd [cjj or 

and EambAya the country is Mthing hut a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almost without water, consequently, it is uninhabitable for travellers.’* 

No doubt the Eunghi ran is here referred to, into whioh Sal};dn Firdz Sh&h was 
led by a treacherous guide, like as Sal£aa Mahmud before him, as related at page 80, 
Bee also note 105. 

IBt Al-Idrisi states that, ** between Bdniyah and F6hmal (Elliot has " Mdhmal ’’ 
here), and Eambdyah, the couutiy is a salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is impassable to travellers.” Its position 
therefore is towards the sea coast and the Eunghi ran, or great marsh of Ea ohoh b, 
and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsangs of Aror. See his work, Vol. I, pp. 
61, 174, and 867. 

IftB The Mihrdn here, and the Bdd-i-Multdn above, both refer to the Ab-i-Siud. 
or Indus, as mentioned in the preceding note 117, whioh see, also note 128. 

1B4 The Tdrii^-i-Tdhirf, referring to the Sind Bdd, says it is also known as the 
Panj-Ab, and below Bakhar is known as the Bahmfu [ ]. See page 216. 

' 'He wrote, it most be remembered, in 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.}. 
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Ql^ftnd Btid P — this is a difPei*ent word from abore metitioned} or 

Samand Bdd [ d>jj ] is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 
banks stands the city [s^alir] of Jand [or Qh^^^d ? 3 * It unites with the 
Mihrdn Bud below the Sind Bud, towards the territory of Man?iiriyab.’*t88 

We have here, therefore, throe large rivers. The first is the 
Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus ; the second the Biah and its then tribu- 
taries, the Bihat, ^39 the Qhin-ab, and the Rslwah or«Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-cast and afterwards east of Multan, and united with 
the Biah, some twenty- eight miles to the southward of tho last named 
city, forming tho Pauoh Nad or Panj Ab of tlie geographers ; and the 
third river is the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursuti, and the Qbitang. 

I now turn to IiiN Haukal, who states, that, “ Basmid is a small 
city [shahrhi], and it, and Multdn, and Qhandwar [in another copy 
— Ohand-awar] are placed on the east side of the Rud of Multan. 
From each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang, Basmid 


18® This is tho Samaml of tho Istakhari in tho only copy available, but tho l^azwi- 
whg quotes him copiously, says, that the Tsta kh tri calls it tho Samandtlr, con- 
toMan 5 fii*iyah"one'^Jf'fir^<»^l*«^nJ 4 Jft out in tho copy of the Istakhari quoted. 

«;,uo»tly part oUho word has.- — - 


See page 61. this important atatoment, that the old ’Arab map here 

It will bo noticed from this i P HankaVs work) does not quite agree 

given (and likewise as shown m the Mihrtn Edd and 

with the writers desuip u „cn-s as or near their junction, 

..e Sind ..d, and, t^tb^ 

down as far as includes above noticed, 

east, a line, with five towns on it, runs own ‘ . ^ , joumoy from 

Ld that one of tkoso dvo is Basm^ Hind-the 

Basmid. The description s.iys, a i^^ihrAn Bud [the Sindhu or Ab-i-Smd] 

Bf&h and its tributaries] mute Mult&n and three days^ journey 

ubove Basmid, which is throe days ]ou y Mihrdn. Pnr- 

ebove Aror , and that its tributaries] unites with the other 

reoalUttomind. Neither the Sindhu ^ 
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is a city full of affluence and convenience, and will not be less [in size} 
than Multan. It has two walls [ jj ^ — or jJ ^ — sides ?] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihran Rud.^^ 

“ Dobal is situated to the east [ sic in MSS.^^i] of the Rdd-i- 

Mihran, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrifyation. It is a confined place [v-W, a word 
which also means ‘ barren *], but for the sake of trade people take up 
their dwelling there. • 

“ Nirdn is a city situated between Debal and Mansiiriyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihrdti ; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj — *^^so written and ^ in other copies], Maswae 

or Maswahi or Maswa*i or or Sindusan or Sidd- 

sdn or and Hanibar ] or llalbah or 

Haliyah [AjJa] or Halat or Hagah [s«>d>] are situated on the west- 
ern side of the Mihran. Tri or I'di or or Audi [4^‘^f 

— ^and Abri — ^^1], and Faldi [45*^^] or Dalui [ lie on the east 

side, in such wise, that, in going from Man^uriyah to Multdn, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 

“ Baldi [ or Jalbdi — is situated on the Mihran, near 
unto a channel which branches off from the river behind Man^iiriyah 
[as shown in tlie map of the Masalik wa Mamalik, just opposite Sadusan 
or Siw-istan]. 

“ Famhal [ ] is a city [or town] situated on the nearest border 

of Hinddstan, as far as §aimdr [ ] ; and from Famhal to Mukran, 

■140 In Elliot (p. 37), this description is applied to Alror. He has : ** The country 
[city] of Airdr is as extensive as Mnltan. It has two walls, is situated near the 
Hihr&n, and is on the borders of Man sura.** 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with the “ Masdlik wa Mamdlik.'* 

141 In the map to Ibn l.laakars text, as in the Masalik wa Mamalik map, Debal is 
placed west of the river. The above, therefore, is palpably a mistake of the copyists. 
See the map from Furohas. 

14S This is the same place as is mentioned by the Istakhari. and by the Balaziri 
in the account of Mnhammad*B advance against Sadusan, or Siw-istan, the modem 
Sihwdp. 

14S Such are the variations in different copies. In the text translated by Ander- 
son in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ** for 1849, the words are 

144 Xhe name is thus written in the map to Ibn ^nnkars text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if the upper part of ^ is rounded a 
^little, as in quick writing, it is liable to be mistaken for j ; and this last letter, if 
the iq>per part is lengthened, as it is very apt to be in MS., may easily be mistaken 
for This place is the Kalari of the IstaJsbaru 
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to Nudhah [Nudiyah of the Sindidn historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of Mdltan, all appertain to Sind. Bdniyah [ or-. 

NAniyah [ ] or MAniyah or Miniali [ — but all are doubtful, 

because the word is chiefly written without points, and and 
even ], is a small city [or town] which ’Abd-nl-’Aziz>i-]^abb&ri 
the Kureghij ancestor of the tribe who hold Mani^driyah in subjec- 
tion,**® built. Maud [ ] belongs to Hindustan, and there arp infidels 

dwelling therein ; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindd- 
stdn.’^ 

Then follows the important statement, that, “ The junction of the 
Mihran with the Sind lldd [the Biah and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multdn, but above Basmid. The Jadd [or Q]band] 
B/ud [the Hakra] unites with the Mihran below the junction of the 
Sind Bud, towards Mansuriyah.** 

Nudiah [ ], or Nudiyah [^4)3 ]147 is a flat open tract of conn- . 

14* It is, from its sitnation, the same place as mentioned by the Istakhari, and 
towards \he sonth-east of Mansuriyah, as shown in the map to the Masdlik wa 
Mam&Uk. Soo page 213. It is written without points in tho map to the Bodleian 
MS. See note 163. 

14* That is, tho towns dependent on Mansuriyah and its district, and Eitnated 
therein. See page 190. 

W Elliot sometimes renders this “ Budh,” “ Buddha,” and ” Budhiya,” but 
says that Idrisi and l^azwinf prefer “ Nadha or Nudha** and immediately after 
[p. 888, vol. I] says : ” The old tract of Budh or Budhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kaohh Gandava,” and straightway goes to ** Bori or Bura in the Afghan pro- 
vince of Siwistfin,” and of oourso, becomes hopelessly confused. 

The Borah or table land, so called, of the southern part of the Afghfinistfin— 
for there is no town called “Bori,” much loss “Bura,” as ho imagined— is out of 
Sind altogether, and one hundred and twenty-five miles farther north than Qandabah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bahman-dbfid. 

In a noto at page 389 he says ; “ In tho passage above quoted from the 
li^jmalu^UTawdrikht Bahman is said to havo founded a city called Bahman&b&d 
in the country of Budh. There is a place entered as Brahiman in Bnrnos* map, 
between Shal and Bori.” This shows the utter confusion into which he has fallen. 
Be should have added to the above, that, in tho work last quoted, the author says 
that ” this Bahman-abad is said to bo Mansuriyah by some,” and he assigns it its 
proper position. Seo Elliot, Vol. I, page 109 as to “ Mansdra” and Bahman-Abhd, 
and note 105, para. 18. 

1 may add, that, Ibn BauV-ii, and the Mastlik wa Mamdlik, have Nndhah— 
iAM —at all times | and in clianging it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,” “ Btidha,” ’ 
. and “ Budhiya,” Elliot may h.iv© been under the impression, that it must be correct 
to do so, if the people were Budhists, or in support of some theory that reqtiijed^, 
to be bolstered up. See also pages 206 and 208. '< 

^ It m hap^ns that Nudah or Nudiyah lay on the west of the Mihriln, whirec ' 
the Bddiyah of the N&mah, lay on tho east. See what Wilfotd, 'wbo 
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try, situated between l[Mir4n [the territory dependent on ]|^Uffddr, from 
which 8^andd’il is ^ve farsangs distant] and Mukran, and Moltdn and , 
the towns of Maii^iiriyah and this tract lies to the west of the river 
Mihrdn, From this part haJcMi [hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world. 

The J^ashah [bdzar town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they call it ^fanda’il.i^® The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of ’Arabia], 
and have dwellings constructed of canes^®^ along the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boundaries of Mjaltan as far as the sea coast ; and they have 
also grazing lands between tlio river and Famhal [farther east, and 
elsewhere said to be “ the first place belonging to Hindustan in that 
direction ”]. They are a numerous tribe. Famhal, Sinddsan [or 
Saddsdn, Sihwao of the present day], Samdr, and or all 

four towns, have Adinah masjids, which the Musalmans founded. 

was far in advance of his time, says respecting these parts in the 9th volume of 
the “ Asiatic Researches/* page 225. B(idah or Bddiya has nothing whatever to do 
with Brahuis as M. de Goojo, states in his notes to the text of what ho calls 
“ Beladsori ** (referring to the BaUzlri) : they were unknown in that early day. 

148 Soo pages 189, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Vol. I, p. 38. 

160 The Istakhari says, respecting Kanda’il, that it was so called after A*il 

a man of that name who subdued it ; so horo wo have the word Kand, as in 
JjTarad-ah&r, and in Samr-^and and Bey-*and. The word is plainly written 
With the above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling the place ** JGran.da?><^ *’ and “Kandhabel/* Cunningham, of course, follows 
Elliot iu the spelling, but be considers that, ** Ptolemy’s Badana^ which lies im- 
mediately to the north of the rivulet, must be the present Qand&va, as tl'.e letters 
B and Q are constantly interchanged. In the books of the early ’Arab writers 
[according to Elliot’s versions, it should have been added^ it is always called Kandd-^ 
hil** See Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to its conqueror. It so happens, 
that ^andd’il is not Gandabah, but stood on a hill, which Gandabah does not. The 
Masalik wa Mam&lik distinctly states, that there is but five farsaTiga distance between 
l^u^ddr, the situation of which is well known, and Kauda’il, whioh is eight days’ 
journey from Man^driyah, and ten from Multdn. 

M. Barbier de Meynard’s ’Arabic text of Ibn Khurdad-bih. p. 57, contains the 
same erriK respecting l^anda’il, and Iji^u^dar, after the same fashion is ” l^jla^dda.” See 
• my Notes on Afchanistan,” etc., page 558, note §§. 

161 Because the river was continually altering its course. It was the same when 
Abfi-l-Fa^l wrote upwards of six centuries after i and canes play a great part in the 
oonstruotion of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and beast, in Sind and the 
Indus valley higher up, up to the present day. The people here referred to are the 
Sammahs and Jhdrijahs (or Zhdr^jahs) or both. 

165 This word is unpointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it ** Kambdya,** 
but as he reads l^andd’il as ” Kanddbil” we most make allowance, and be permitted 
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Respecting the distances between some of the places mentioned 
above, he says : “ From Mansdriysh to the boundary of Nudah [or , 
Nudiyah, as the Sindis write it] is five stages or days’ journeys [mar* 
iialah '] ; from Mansdriyali to Fdmlial eight ; from Multan to Basmid 
two; from thence to Alror [jj^l ] orAlroz [jjji\ 3 ^**® throe; from thence 
to Abari [ ] or Fri [ ] four ; from thence to Faldi [ ] or 

Falui [ ] four. From Faldi or Falui [the Kalari of others] to 

Mansdriyah one stage or a day’s journey ; from Debal to Nirdn four 
from Fdldi or Falui [Faldi before, the Kalari of others] to Laddn four 
farsangs ; and Baiiiyah [written Maniah or Jklaniyah and in other ways 
before^®*^] or Naniah is distant one stage or a day’s journey from Man* 
edriyah. 

The source of the Mihran, the waters of which are pleasant, is in 
the same mountain range in which the Jihun takes its rise. It comes 

out at [i, e., near] Mdltan, and^*"® passes the boundary [ Aa- ] of Basmid 
Alror or Alroz,^^'^' and by Man^driyah, and falls into the sea to the east- 
ward of Debal. * * * The Sind Rdd, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise a great river, and at three stages or days* journey 
below Mdltan unites with the Mihran Rdd.” 

to doubt its corroctnosa. Tho Gulf of Kaohchh and tbo whole peninsula of K^thia- 

[vttl. Kattywar’*] intervenes, and Kanbhdyat (vul. “Cambay”) was not 
subject to Mnsalmans at such an early date as the time of the writer above quoted. 
Part of Ka^ohh is doubtless referred to here. Tho north-west part if it is called 
Kan^h&r and Kandahar. 

16S Two copies have the — instead of Alror — 

16* In two copies of tho text this name is written Biroz or Biruz [Jj/i ] and 
■ Piroz or Piruz ] respectively. 

165 goQ note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

166 Although Ibn Ilaukal calls this river, which is tho A'b-i-Sind or Indus, by 
Damo of “ Mihran,** it will be noticed that he makes a distinction between it and the ^ 

Mihrdn Rdd.** Had ho not done so, we could only suppose that he considered 
the two other great rivers to bo tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river which “ went to form the Mihran of Sind,** as others do, or what he here calls 
the Mihrdn Rdd. 

Bd-Ril^an calls the river tho Sind nntil it unites with the others, and 'j|^e united 
streams he calls tho Nahr-i- Mihran. Soo the previous note 117, and the extract * 
from that author at page 221. . 

167 This word does not occur in two out of throe copies of the text oousulted. 

See page 213, and also the leanied note in Elliot, Vol. I, pages 380-81, from the ■ 
pen of Editor, on the subject of “ Ohand Rud.»» He takes it for granted, ^hai 
the Q2|,in-ab always dowed as at present. In the text, page«48, he has anot Air - 
meaning for “ Chand.*’ He says “ there is some confusion here,*' apd he luui made 
lb still more confused. 
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Another copy quoted by BlHot has: *'The Ohand Bdd is also a 
great and pleasant [ ] river on whose bank is the city (or town ai ' , 

Ohand Rdd. It falls into the Mihrdn below the Sind Bdd to\vards the 
territory of Mansurah.’* This, however, does not agree with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masalik wa Mamalik 
just quoted ; and, for a tmvn ** Chand Eud ” is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

Bd-Bi^ifN-AL-BERdNi, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kabul with the “ Nahr-i-Sind “ The river Bihat, called Jihlam, on 
the west, unites with the Ab-i-Qh^udra [the Qhand Rud of Ibn tlaukal 
before noticed] at Jharawar or Jhara Rud [ ] 

Jandrahah [ ] nearly fifty mtl [miles] above Multan, and flows 

past it on the west. Then the Ab-i-Biah [!] increases it [by uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the TrAwah [ — the Rawah of the 

Xabakat-i-Na§iri — the Rawi] joins thorn. Tho Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj — 
— in one copy Laj — — tho upper stroke of the being left otit^ 
but that letter may be mistaken for J if not marked thus iJi ] branches off 
from the Nahr-ul-Kdt [ ], which issues from the mountains of 

Bahdtil [ ], and joins them, after which tho Nahr-i-Shntlad [ 

or Shntladr ] unites with them below Multan at a place called 
PaiiQh Nad.’»i^ 

In one place in his text, Bd-Kihan says the Sind is called Wahiiid ; that 
Qj, refers to the Oh,a-ndar Bhag — the Ohandar-Bhaga or Oh«n-ab — 

that the Biah flows to the west of Lohdwar, and tho f rawah — the Rdwah or Uawi — 
on the east of Lohawar. 

The Bidh never yot flowed west of Ldhor, within “ the range of history,” but 
the Rawi has, bat not very far west of it. It will be seen how he has reversed 
matters. In another place, as in the text above, he makes tho Biah nnite with tho 
Oh.ia-ab above or north of the Rawi, again reversing facts. 

169 His Nahr-nl-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-nl-Kut or Gdt can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hak^d or Wahindah which came from the hills east of Jasal-mir 
in early times, noticed farther on. In the recently published printed text, in place 
of this Nahr-nl-Kdb we have Naghar Kof — 

The letter here written ^ may be meant for Babdtil is the Ha^il of Has’ddf. 
See page 206, 7. 

IS'J Professor Saohau indexes these two simple Hindi words in his printed text 
. of “ Alberdni,” under tho meaningless form of ** Panccmadai** and translates the 
above passage as ** a place called Pdneanada^* I A person who had to depend on 
hia translation would suppose Bd-Riban had so written it. 

The author of the ‘-'Lost River ” article in the “ Calcutta Review” appears, 
f«phi the following;^ to have had a confused idea of the Panj Ab or Pan(^ ""l^ad He 
saj^. (pftge 14) i Thus, too, is solved the difSonlty in providing a place fop the 
Batlej among the five branches of the ** Panjnad,’^ whioh has compeffed modem 
geogtaphors'lia tranifer lEbat naihe from the Indue to the Ohinab [1]. The latter has 
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. I^iiave entered here" just' wlia#he|»yt „ ^ ^ 

‘ confnsion; for we know that the Bidh— if ^i^^ to-^n^^ 

united with the Qtin-ab anjii its tributaries h4fjSre^T^ the R»wi, fii? 
is here-stated. Moreover, the mei^on of “ SfetJ0’”J^tber shows that^ 
the oopyist wrote the names aslio knew them best*; ^'Indeed, with rr^gar^^, 
to all the extracts from Bu-Rii^au^ contained in t£d Jami’-ut-Tawmyj|b.f 
it is difficult to decide which are actually his, aifd ‘"which Ragljid-nd-? 
JMn’s (the author), because, especially in reference to the river reaclong^ 
the sea^y two channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if stated by Bd^il^ia^ 
which occurred three centaries after his death. I shall also prove, thal 
j(io “ Sutlad ” — Shutihij or Sutlaj — flowed in the direction hei'e indicated, 
fSOven at the time that Amir Timdr, the Gdrgan, invaded these partly, 
more tlian four centuries after Bd-Rihan wrote.^®^ 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, “ After 4ds, tWl 
^uhited streams become a vast river, and during the season of inundat u^j^ 
the waters spread out to the extent of ten farsangs in breadth,^ai^ 
sw allow up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down^by- 


no claim whatever to this title, which Barns justly observes (Travels III — 287) is . 
tmknownupon its banks. The “Panjnad” or “Panjab’* is the Ifidus itself, JTho 
application of the term to any one river appears to bo of late date** 

All this is contrary to fact. All those who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
witb the geography of this part, know, and as the best maps show, that the riye||^, 
which unite above Uohchh. receive the name of Panoh-Nad. as Bu-Biti^n, hero relates^ 
and as does Abu-1 Fa'^.1 likewise ; and it is only aftor the united streams join the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, that they cease to be styled the Panoli Nad or Five Rivers, and 
when all have united they are known, oven to the present day, as the ** 8apt ” or “ B'at^ 
Nad** or Seven Rivers. I believe that what has been read as — Shutlad—^vraA ' 

really meant by Bh-Ri^dn for “ Bapt Nad ** or “ Bat Nad “ — AiX-iw, note 139, 

It should be borne in mind, when comparing statements contained in Mas’ddflll^ 
the Masdlik wa Mamdlik, and Ibn ^aukal, that those writers visited Sind as well iSt- 
Multdn and other places, while Bu-Ril}dn never went farther south than Mnltdn or » 
farther east than Labor. 

It is beyond a doubt, that, until the Bidh and the Sutlaj both left their re- 
spective beds to unite and flow in one channel, when they lost those names, 
ihe Sntlaj was a tributary of the Hakfd, but, after that, the united rivers, under the 
nafhe of Harfari, Ghdrah, etc., booamo tributary to the Ab-i-Sind or Indus... These 
facts ought not to be overlooked ; and yet we find recent authors writing of “ Per- * 
dlkkas carrying the Greek arms to AJn.lan on the banks of the BaUej, before 
the Sutlaj and Bidh uniting approachod within twenty-five miles of Ajd^i^han.** Who 
shall say that AjA^^han was in ozistonoe even ten centuries after the time of ' 
Alexaudllj^o Maoedoniau P It is nearer to* the Sutlaj at the present^ time thaik 
j^r was before, ahd** the distance is eight miles and a\alf7 au^a'lSfroeutiiiy^, < 
Vas twentj^e miles distant. Bee note farther on. ^ 

‘s-’' ifik 





b^ejiesiol tho trees [wWftlimre subitoergef^ 
If the' ii^uudeitUcms] arid appears like the nests of birds in tbem^^ 
l^united wat^ b^nd to the wostward^^* from the oitj or town 
f^ir^e 'Aider— of others] in^. the middle of the territorjr jPj|^ 
a«L^ are jif%ceived into the Nahr-i-MihrAn or Mihrau River, ivhiok 
l^wa sfowly tfibbngh the midst of the country, and forms a number of 
islands. |;t. e,,4be waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
tkd^.ifm4s between are islands] until the river reaches Man^driyat 
^J^^tiUVas hd always spells the word in the original]. This city is 
j^nated among the branches of the river, and from that place the river 
'ignites with the ocean by two channels. One is near the tg^n of Lo- 
h&r^nf [ ]i^®® and the other bends I'ound towards the east in the 

abnfinesof Kaj [ gf— Kachchh— ]> »“d is called the Sind gfedkar 
'[^iMdJuto — Sind-Sagarah— ], which means The Sea of Sind.; 
* * * The river Sarasat £ ] unites with the ocean to the east of 

Sdminath.”^®* This last named river is, of course, the Saraswati, wMch 


This is not given in tlio printed text. 

163 In another plaoe, Bd-Ril^an, immediately after referring to Loharaiu at the 
snoath of th^Nahr-i-Mihran, where it unites with the ocean, says, that, ** from 
'^Bazanah [ also and in other MSS., and in copies of Ua§|h{d*nd>]il|[n*i 
^ork], between south and west, is the city of Anhal-wfirah [ and 

], distant sixty /araaMgrs ; and from Sdmin&tli, on the sea, fifty. From Anhal« 
w&rah or Nahal-warah towards the south is lAo-des or Lar-des [ or ]i 

t^e [biiz&r towns] of which are Bahzdj or Bahrfij [ or ], and 

'jDh^^4dr& or Rhanjdra or ], distant forty- two farsangSa Both 

these places are on the soa-shore east of [ or — TAna]. This is what Elliot 

reads *^Baniya’* at page 27, **Bilha [B^nii]** at page 37, ‘*Bania” pages 89 and 
40, ‘*T4na** and “Bhiti” at page 01, and “Bania” at pages 77 and 79. From 
Baz&nali 16 the west is Maltin, fifty /arsan^a distant [a distance which will not sSliit 
Gnzar&t]; and from Bhfiti [<yV * or or for it is written 'tn as 

^apy different ways] fifteen /arsangs. From Bhati south-west [soath-ea«t in one 
copy] fifteen faraangs, is Aror, Arro, Aro, or l/dar ] meahfe 

"probably, for or [foreigners, it will be remembered, always leave out the^ 
ida Hindi words] . Bhiti lies between two branches of the Sind Ufid [not the Nahr- 
'^-Mihr4n^tt will be observed], thence twenty faraanga to Bahman-no Man|driyat j 
;'sndJI^0Tq» thence to Loh^rani, which is the mouth of the river [he mentions two 
*m6OTitia*^n text above ; this was the western mouth at that period] ; where it 
itself, is distant thirty *rsang^.” Compare also Elliot, Vol. 1, page 61 > who 
\siEiys, at page 68, that this “ NiSiya” as he read it, and which his Editor altered 
. into Kar&na, is ** the capital of Guzoi^t,” but, in the original, the wjsrd is 
iw^diffoce^.copies. “ 

l^ee 
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falls into tlje sea near Pattan Som-n4tli» ^aot the classical river, tho tri- 
butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the sacred river df the 
Brahmans. 

In another place he states, that, “ from Bazanah [ A>L5f—also writteei- 
and in different MSS.] where roads branch off to the west, is 
Multan, distant fifty /ar^awgf^, and to Bhati [ — ^iso written 

« 

ItB The place called above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls 

where the country is “ a wonne strand;** and whatever may be its correct name, 
whether Bazanah, as Bu-Bihan writes it, be the capital of Guzarat or not (but Anhal- < 
Warah ^ons its ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea coast, 
between the month of the Mihran of Sind and Kathidwap, and this evidently was 
EUiot*8 idea when writing about it as “ tho capital of Guzerdt.’* Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of tho volume referred to, written by the ^}ditqr« 

Mr. B^son, it appears that Elliot considered it, one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this “marine strand** in 
tho North-Western Provinces!] from tho pages of Biruni.** He thought it to be 
represented by tho modern Nartoar, and entered into details in support of this view, 

Jbut he was unable to account for itrf being called the capital of Gnzordt.” 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and 
says : “ I have identified Ouzurdt with Bairat, or tho ancient Matsya. • * # Eirlshta 
£».. e., “Briggs?*'] gives these two names as A'airuf and JVa/'d^a, which he says, 
were two hilly tracts, overrun by Mahmdd of Ghazni. Now Gmerdt and Kairdt are 
onl;y slight corruptions of Bairdt^ when written in Persian characters j and Ndrdin 
and Nnrdna are still slighter alterations of Ndrdyana, which is the name of a town * 
to the north-east of BairdtJ* Seo also pages 39i, 6, and 6 of Elliot's Vol. I. 

Now let us see how ** Qmerdt’* and Kairdt” look so much like **Bairdt” 

in Persian characters : — - Ci»l;W and how very much alike are **Ndr* 
din** Nardna*' and “ NaVdi/ana '* There is no^ ve:^ 

much similarity here, I think : at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 

Bazanah, 

But alas for those “ satisfactory *’ identifications ! Tho names given by Firishtah 
in his Persian text are j - Nur and ^irat, which refer to two di^raha north 
of Jaldl’dbdd and the river of Kabul, in the Kafiristan, no less than eleven degrees 
'farther north ! Tho mistake respecting them I pointed out in my “ Translation of 
Aho XalwiV^t-i-Na^iri,*' page 77 ; and I have also given an account of Amir MabinudTs 
expedition to those darahs in my Notes on AFfiUANiHTAN,’* pages 134 and 136, " 
&om the author from whom Firishtah derived the information, and who wrote in 
the time of Amir Mahmud’s grandson, Salt.an Farrukh-Zad. See also Elliot, vol, " 
page '47, where the same darahs of Nur andlj^irat, written “ Ndrolcfrdi** avbne word, ^ 
are mentioned along with Lami^an north of Jalal-dbad and the river of K4bul. , 

According to Bd-Bihan, who mentioned this so called “ Ndrokfrdt,*' above refer-' 
red to, this Bazifnrth is 60 farsnugs ISO miles from Anhal-Wdpah, and we kfipir ' 
^j^here that is, and it is a long way from Latn^fhan, and from Bairdt tooc Aror,'thQ *. ' • 
. ancient capital of Sind, also cannot be referred to here, because this Bhdti is Jbut« - ' 
180/af8«»Sf« ,“60mile8^f.north of Man^firiyah, and SO/arsawfips *9QmiWfroin Iiohi- ' 
‘’ifaf, ftt tMmottthof the Mihrfaof Sindi and jt i* wid that this pUc^^i Ad^" v 
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95^ ov or The town of the Bh^tiah is evidently meant heria} 
'"fifteen farsangs. From thence between south and west is Aro or Ard . 
' ^S., perhaps Aror ?], distant fifteen farsangs. From 

]|^tw^en two arms or branches of the Sind Bdd, is Bahman-no, or 
Bahman-no Man^driyat,!®® distant 20 farsatigs, from which LohiirAnf, 
'Which is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty 

Beferring to other routes going from ?[innauj to the Mihrdn, he 
.S^ys, after mentioning Sunam, that, going north-west from thence 
. < [J^mnauj] nine farsangs is Arat-hfir also written Arat-htiz 

or Adatt-hfir - oeT ], then to or or jsb^ or 

or [which I will not attempt to speculate upon] six farsangs. 
From thence to Mandhfikur [ ] the kashah or bazar town of 

Ijohawar, east of the river frawat [the Bawah or Bawf], eight /or^aw^f^; 
then to the river Qhandrahah [ ] twelve ; then to Jihlam west 

of the Bihat [? MS. has and printed text ] eighteen /arsan^s ; 
from thence to Dahind [ or Wahind-«>iAj and o^f^Waihind, 
in the printed text], the kashah of Kandhar [Gan^harah], which the 
'Mughals^^’y call Kara- Jang [ \y ] west of the Ab-i-Sind, twenty 

farsangs*^ * * * Referring to the mouths of the Nahr-i-Mihran, he 
says: “After this, you come to the lesser and greater mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the ] Bawarij who are pirates, 
and Kaoh [Kaohchh] and Suminat. * * # From Debal to Kohr&*i or 
Kohard’i [ ] is twelve farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over].^®® 

etc.,— which is probably Addo of tho maps, about 60 miles east of Bhuj in Kaohohh — 
is but 16 farsangs *45 miles from “Bbatf.” The places referred to here mostly lio 
iiearlbhe sea coast, Elliot’s ‘^'Marine strand,” extending f rom the castorn Inouth of 
the Mihran of Sind to Surafh, the Saurash^rah of the Hindds — Kathiawaf— and of 
this there can bo no doubt. See page 258. 

166 See note 105, antSt page 196, and note 146, antSy page 216. These distances, 
if oorreot; would show this place — Bazanah — ^to be situated in the north-west 

corner of the present Jasal-mir state. 

, 16? The words “ which the Mnghala call !^ara-J4ng ” will not be found in Bd- 

Bil^in’s text. Here we have Bashid-ud-Din, not Bu-Bil^dn, for the simple reason, 
that, at the period the latter wrote, and for more than a century after, the Mughals 
were unknown to the Musalm&n writers. For more respecting this IJlari-Jang, see 
Tajbal^dt-i^Kd^iri,” page 1216; and compare Cunningham, ” Ancient India,” page 
65. 

4:166 goe ante page 206, and note 112. The overflow from the channel of the 
Halirdi Wabindah, or Sind-S4gar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
^ISohri” in our maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
Hajamro month of the Indus is just thirty-four miles (or lately was : it may have> 
^chtoged considerably since the publication of the moat recent maps) from the ^ 
Kohra^i .modth ,tp the north-west. Bawirij is the plural of a war-boat. > 

Sfl^^pces^lyf and certainly refers t& boats or vessels* ^ 
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At-loRiri, who wrote about 645 H. (1160-51 A. D.), nearly a 
centmy before the inyestment of Ifoioiih by the Moguls, says, that 
“ San(i-iirW« [for (^band-dr or Jand-dr ? ‘ 5 * is interchangable with, and 
oftoii substituted for ‘ fii * and ‘i ' by foreigners] is situated three days* 
journey soutli of Multan, which is famous for its trade, wealth, and 
extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihran above Samaid 
[Basmid of others]. Going from Multan towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Tdbaran.Wt 
From Multan, as far as the neighbouihood of Man^uriyah, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah | or Bddiyah, as the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Xdbaran 
and Mukran, Mnltan and Man^iiriyah, like tlie Barbar nomads. These 
Budabs [ISTudiyahs] have peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihran. They 
possess a fine brood of camels, particularly a sort called karahy like the 
camel o£ Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Khurasan, and other parts of Tr^n.^^s * # • 

The place chiefly frequented by the Nddahs [or Nddiyahs] for purposes 
of trade and other matters is Kanda’il.” 

Abldrisi also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. “ Going west,” ho says, “ from the mouth 
of the great Mihran [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mil 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirdn, also on the west of the Mihrdn, 
is throe days* jouruoy.^'^^ Niruu is about midway between Debal and 

169 This namo occurs in an old map which T shall giro farther on between Rdfhi 
and MuUdii, and it would thorofovo seem that it was known in the early part of the 
last century ; and, from its position therein, appears to have been sitnated some* 
where about Nohar, or Islam-Kot of the present day, near the banka of the Hakrd, 
or farther north. It seems to bo identical with the town or city of Jand or Ohand 
mentioned niife, at pages 213-14. 

170 See ^^ufe page 2 1 6. 

171 This appears to refer to the sonthorn parts of tho great, elevated plateaus 

extending from a few miles east of the Indus to tho high left bank of the Bidb, 
and through which tho rivers forming the Punj Ab, or Pangh Nad, now cut their 
way, and which from what is known as the that or bdr-^-QJ^mko west of the Qbin-db, 
and hdr and 4haiyd east of it. elevated plateaus represent three distinot 

geological periods apparently, rear.octing which more will be found in the notice of 
the rivers farther on. 

l« Sm ante page 81», where Ibn iyaal|;a1 aaya mnoh the aame, and note 14& 

m The poaitJon of Nirdn is plainly ahown in the old mapa of the w» 

HM&fiOi and Ibn m wail aa from the deaeription of ita whweebottta ia thew 
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Man^&riyal), and persons going from one to the other oross the river 
here. Nirdn is a place of .little importance, but it is fortified. • • * 

two works, and in others, inclading Al-Idrisi in the text above. Modem writen 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, bat differ as to its whereabouts. 
Ifilltot fixes it Ht Jarak, while Cunningham prefers 9aidar-&bad. He says (** Ancient 
India,** p. 279) “ the people still know it— HaidarsbAd— as Nirankot/* but this re- 
quires confirmation. He also says, *' it loas sitnated on the western bank of the 
river. * * * prenent the main channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar- 
abad, but we know that the Phuleli or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to McMnrdo, the change of the main stream [by which McHurdo 
means the Hakfa, Wahindah, or Sagarah, not the ** Phuleli ’*] to the westward of 
Haidar&bad, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592 [Haigh previously quoted, 
says the change occurred only in the middle of the last century,” and he is per- 
fectly right], and was coincident with the decay of Nasirpur [Na^r-pdr is the correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 751, or A. D. 1330.” 

The Na^r-pur here referred to, I may observe, lies some seventeen miles N. 

E. of l^aidar-abad, and was founded by Sultan Firus »2hah, the Khalj Turk ruler of 
Dihli ; while the place referred to by Elliot (“ Indian UistoriauH,” Vol I, p. 216) as 
being a place of groat importance as early as the time of Dildah, tho Sumpah, who 
was contemporary with Sultan ’Abd-ur-Rashid of ^aznin, some three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Na^ir-pur in tho south- 
east of Sind. It was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Badsh&h’s time, and 
gave name to one of the five sarkdrs into which the territory dependent on Tha^hah 
was divided. It was here that the same Snll&n founded a fort on the banks of the 
Sankrah [Hakra], on his advance against Thathah the last time from GuzarAt. 

Cunningham continues : ** As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl [Gladwin's 
translation P] as the head of one of the subdivisions of tho province of Thatha, tho 
main channel of the Indus [the main channel, as I have before mentioned, was the 
Hakira] must have flowed to the eastward of Nirun Kot or Haidarabad at as late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar.” I may observe that Abd-l-Faijprs 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Badshah’s reign, and that 
Na^ir-pur (a different place from Na^r-pdr) was, as stated above, tho name of the 
most south-easterly sarkdr of the Thathah province, one of the seven maJ^dlle of 
which was Na^ir-pnr, giving name to the sarkdr, and that Amar-Kot was another. 
In this part a small fortified town was also founded by Sult&n Firdz gibdh, the Khalj 
Turk, on his advance from Gondhal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to the writer previously quoted, 
Nirun Kot with ** Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Helai in its neighbourhood, as 
that in wliioh the fleet of Muhammad Kasim [Mubammad, eon of Kesim, is meant, 
the latter having been dead for years] lay,” but Cunningham adds that ” the Kinjar 
lake has no communication with the Indus,” and thus ho disposes of Jarak ” identi- 
fied** by Elliot and others ; but Elliot says (Yol. I, p. 400} : ** 1 am disposed to place 
Nirdn at Helai, or Helaya, a little below Jarak. ^ • Lakes abound in the neigh- 

bourhood, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
KAsim's fleet.” 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to the recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been of adamant 
instead of hour-glass sand and mud, and had not changed in the space of eleven, 
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From it to Man^driyah is a little more than three days’ journey. Man- 
^driyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mihran, but it is at a distance 


maoh less twenty*throo conturies is sufficiently absurd, but it is still greater when, 
from his own authorities (page 157), the fleet of boats of Muhammad was sent up the 
Sind-S^ar (or Wahlnd 8dgarah as stated in the Ohaoh-Namah. See note 181, page 
231), that is, the Uakra or Wahindah, mis-called tho ** Karra** in the maps and 
Gazetteers, and that it flowed some sovonty-flre miles oast of this ** Helai ** and the 
** Kinjar lake,’* and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther on), 
changed daring that period from west to east and back again, and how many lakes 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood— a keen observer and experienced surveyor — says in his work (“ Journey to 
the OxuB**) rospectiiig this, that, In tiio neighbourhood of Vikkar is the imbedded 
hull of a Dntch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen guns, affording proof, if any wore 
wanting, of fhe ever-ohanging course of the Indus. It is in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander tho Groat. Tho whole country from Kaoh*h to Kar&ohi is 
alluvial, and none of its spontaneous productionSf the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
exhibit the growth of a century. Higher up the course of tho river, where its channels 
ore more permanent, this tree attains a largo size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, our conclusion would appear legitimate, tho soil at both places being the 
same. 

** Could tho northern apex of tho delta bo as easily flxed as its triangular sides 
oan bo dofinod, we might then venture to speculate on the probability of Alexander 
having visited Kaoh’li or Gujerat. * • • But, as before observed, the absence of 
taugiblo localities involves us in a maze of doubt ; and hence our deductions are 
oflenor tho result of fancy than sound inference. 

** Tho old Diitch'built vessel moncioiied above affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day wore not more accessible than at present, • • * 
Wo have tolerable evidence that tho Indus has never been more or less navigable 
than wo now find it to be. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, said, “ At present 
the oommeroo of T’hat’hnh, which was formerly great, is much diminished, as tho 
mouth of the river is always getting worse, and tho sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for a passage,** pp. 2—3. 

« In a mud basin undergoing continual change, such os the valley of the Indus 
south of the mountains, it is almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
for indications of the Grecian genoraVs march,** p. 20. 

As to the apex of the delta, there oan bo very little doubt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was between Bahman-dbad, and the range of lime stone hills running down 
from Aror, and where tho Mihr&n of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. 


To rotnrn to the previona snbjeot. Uowom-, after thia digreaaion One 
appewra oonoloaiTe, namely, that aa tl-.: Oiatanco between Babman-abid and BTfrdn 
^ rather than between bVrin and Dobal, its site mnat be looked for aome 
^ty-Hve or f^y mUea Booth of the modern ffaidar-dbfid, and about the aame 
dbiajm east of Thattah , and m tho Sindi acconnta of the founding of 

w. W “* Nirfih 

abdat half way between Man, driyah and Debal, that it ia three daytf ioteaey 
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from the river. It is on the west of the principal branch, which flows 
from the direction of Kilari, a town one day’s jonrney from Man^driyah, 

between the latter place and Nirdn, and that people going from thence to Manfiinyah 
cross the river at Mniijabari (which lay about mid- way between the two places). 
Ibn QauVal, on the other hand states, that the country of Nfrun is rather nearer to 
Man^uriyah than to Debal ; and, in another place, that while it is six days’ journey 
from Man^driyah to Dobal, it is but two days* journey between Nirdn and Debal,, 
In the map contained in the Masdlik wa Mam&lik, and also in Ibn ^auVal’s map, 
Nirun is some distance from the banks of the great river, and Manjdbari intervenes 
about midway between it and Bahman-dbad. But between the time that Al-Idrisf 
and Ibn ^aul^al wrote, a period of about one hundred and eighty years, groat changes 
appear to have taken place, since the latter says that the Mihrdn passes on 
towards Nirfin, and then flows to tho sea.” See farther on about the second great 
transition of tho courses of the river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78. 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has the heading ” Fatcda or Niremkot,** which, 
as before noticed, he identifies with IJaidar-abad, and tho ** Vattala of Arrian,** but at 
page 230 he considers that “ another name** appears to have ” a confused reforonoo 
to NirunTcot** It is confused enough truly. This name is “ tho Pints of Istakhri, 
[tho Istaj^ari], tho ** Jfawnaabiir ** of Ibn Haukal, and tho “Pfrab'da” of Edrisi 
[Al-Idnsi] ;’* and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, ho oonsidors that thoir 
“unknown city** will accord exactly with that of NiranJeot, “Debai,” he says, 
“ I will hereafter identify with an old city near L&ri-handar [at page 279 ho says 
Ldri^bandar is its probable position], and Manhdbari [Manjabari ?] with Thatha** 
Hod Ibn I^lauljjaVs map contained in Elliot’s volume given all tho names, as in that 
of tho Masalik wa Mamalik, which I have appended to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called “ Pirabuz,” “ Kannazbur,” and “ Piruz,** 
lay midway between Darak and Manjabari, and between Nirun and Dobal, but a 
little nearer to the latter and about north of Debal, while Nirun lay more to the 
north-east from Dobal ; and the place in question, “ Pirabuz,*’ or whatever it may 
be, was a town of Mukran, whereas Nirun was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. Tho name of this place is written in a variety of ways in tho 
different authors, but in the Masalik wa Mamalik, in Ibn 9au]{|:al, and Al-Idrisf, it is 

and but by what means 

it is managed to get Kannazbur, Kannazpfir,** and “ Kinorbur ** out of it, is beyond 
my comprehension and how tho * n * becomes doubled. 

It is clearly stated that Nirdn lay on the road from Debal to Man^firlyab, the 
position of which two places there is no doubt about. Then, that between Debal 
and Man^uriyah is six days* journey. Thus we can compute by actual measurement 
within a few miles, to be about one hundred and twenty miles as tho crow flics, or 
about twenty miles, to the day*s journey. The Istakhnri, the Mas&lik wa Mamalik, 
Ibn 9au^l, and Al-Idrisi, all say that Nirdn lay between Debal and Man^uriyah, and 
that Nirdn was three days* journey from each. It is likewise stated, that from 
Armd*il (the Hormara of the maps) to Debal is also six days* jonrney, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Man^uriyah as from Debal to Arma*il.” 
This being determined, Ibn QauVal says, that from Debal to this “ Kannuzhdr is 
four days’ journey V* fourteen days,” as in Elliot is an error or a misprint for 
“four**], consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one- third less than to 
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where it separates into two branches, the principal branch flowingr' 
towards ManjAiiyah, and the other north-west-wards as far as partisan 
[’Saddsin or Siw-istin] when it tarns westwards and re-unites with 

Armt’il* He then eaye that from ' Kannaabfir” to Manjabtri or Mansliabari U 
f.«o W journey. AMdrisf gays that Manjtbari or Manshibarf is three days' jonmey 
from aharfisin isfw-istin, the modern Sihwaif], and this we know the exact pontton 
of, and therefore Manjiibari or Manoljibari was the some distance from Sihw&ms 
NirAn was from Dobal and Mnn?Ariyoh. He also says that it is s« days’ journey 
from Shardat" "»• Siw-istin to “ Pir&bns,” the “ KannazbAr” of Ibn Hanlfal [1 give 
the names as mentioned in Blliot and quoted by Ouniiinghom, because the onginals 
are anything but » KannazbAr,” “ KitmazbAr,” “PirabAz” or “ PirAz,” as may 
be seen abore], and that in going from Debal to “PirabAz” the road passes by 
Uanjibari. Ho also says that “ KirabAz ” helonga to the provinre of 2IuhrAn, thut w, 
that it was close to the Sind border. Klliot in his version of Ibn Haulfal, vol. I, pp. 
88-34, has “ KabrjAii [Kannazbun] ” for this samo place, which he also says is “ in 
Mulcran.’* , 

Gnnninji^ham siipposoa Manh&bari,” ns ho calls it, to be Thathah, but as he 
“ identifies ” Debal as li&ri -bandar, which were two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart— twelve or thirty-six miles or more, according to Bu*Uibdn— - 
wo may be permitted to be dubioos on the subject j and after identifying Kir an with 
** llaidaribad,” ho “ would suggest,” that the first of the three names, Pints, 
Ktinnethur^ and Firah'Az (which Elliot identifies with “Pwi/sfoor”) all of which 
refer to one place, “ might possibly be intended for Ninin, and the other two for 
Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original Arabic characters required for these two 
readings are very slight.” I will show how slight they are. Nirun and Nirun Ko^ 

aro written ** ; ** Kannazhnr ; “ Firahuz ” 

All those aro very much like each other certainly. A few lines under he 
continues ; comparing Hiladuri’s [tho Balazari’s extract in Elliot] Kithun with Tbn 
HaukaVs Kannaibur [see also his note to p. 287], and Edrisi’s Firabuz, 1 think it 
probable they may bo intended for PunjgUr, as suggested by M Reinaud.” 

The position of this ninny named place with respect to Arms’ll the ” Hormara” 
of tho maps, Debal, MunjAbari or Manoh&bari on tho Mibran (from which it was two 
days* journey), tho great mouth of th.-it river, and Nirun, would bo some eighteen 
miles north-north-east of Jnrak, but “Punjgoor” of Elliot, “ Panjgdr” of 
Ouuninghnm, in Mukran, and only three hundred and seventy miles farther wesUnorth- 
fveet, is totally impossible. With regard to MnnjMiari or ManchAbari. there is a 
place called Jfanjhand in the maps, close to tho Railway on the w-est bank of the 
Indns, just half-way between Kotri and Sihwan, fifty -nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, but the distance from Debal would be too great. 
See the old ’Arab map, where ManjabarC or Manchabari, written without diacHtioal 
points, <8 marked. 

To the south of l^aidar-abAd, in ihc plain close to where the Fulaili branoli of the 
Indns nsed a few years back to nriio with the Gfini, the country for miles round is 
covered with broken bricks and the mined foundations of largo buildings. Tradi- 
tion says that a large and flonrishiug city once covered tho plain and extended as 
far as the range of limestone hills on the extreme northern part of which, some 
eighteen mil«SB farther north, l;Ialdar-Ab&d stands. Hereabouts the site of Nirdn-kot 
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%h6 ‘inai a river, and forms after that but one stream.^'^^ This janotiou 
occurs twelve mil [miles] below Mansdriah. The river then passes 
on to Nirdii, and subsequently unites with the ooean.i76 Mani^driah is 
accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirdn, Shardsdn, 
Qbanddr, Baniyah, Kalari, Atri, Basmfd, Multan, ^76 etc. 

“ Dor'77 lies on the bank of the Mihrdn which flows west of that city 
[or town]. It compares with Multan in size. From it Basmid is three 
days* journey, Atri four days’, and Kalari two. The last-named place 
is on the west bank of the Miiiran, is a well fortified town, and carries 
, on a brisk trade. Near it the Miliran separates into two branches, the 
largest branch [^^ e. the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 
the vicinity of Man^uriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 
runs north-west, then north, and afterwards towards the west.778 The 
branches again unite about twelve mil [miles] below Mnn§iariyah. Kalari 
is some distance out of the main route, bat is much frequented for 
trading purposes. It is distant from Mansuriyah a long days’ journey of 
forty mil [miles], and from Shardsdn [Siw-istau or Siiddsdn] three days* 
journey. Shardsdn is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 
its abundant productions, and its profitable trade. From thence, distant 

might be sought for. Then again there are the ruins near ** Shakhr-pur, of the 
maps, some thirty miles westwards from Thathah, and the extensive ruins near Ihldi'n, 
about thirty-three miles west of that again. Tlio ruins at this place arc similar to 
those of Bahman-no or Bahman-abdd, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at the same time. The ruins near Bsdin may he those of Manjsbari, and 
those near ** Shakhr-pur ” may be the remains of Nirdn Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilah ; but there is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti- 
quity than that known as Shah Bandar. 

174 See Bd-Itil.mu’s account above, who also mentions two mouths. 

176 It is stated in the Tarikh of IJlafir, Abrd, which is a comparatively modern 
work, but held in great estimation, and completed about 829 H. (1425 A. D.}, that, 
** The source of the river Sind is on the skirts of the mountains of Kash-mir [north 
of], and runs from the western side of those mountains into the territory of Man- 
9 driyab, its course IKiing from north to south, and near the end of its course bonds 
towards the east, and enters the sea of Hind. Tlio river Jarnd [the Jhilam] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, bat on the south side. It runs from north to 
south, and enters the land of Hind. * * * In the neighbourhood of Mnlt&n it unites 
with the Sind river, whioh falls into the ocean. The Bidh is a large river, which 
rises on the east side of the mountains of Kosh-mir, flows through the territory of 
iiuhdwar [Labor], and from thence to I/chchh. and falls into the ocean in the coun- 
try of Kambayah.” The chronicler, no doubt, meant the tract adjacent to Sorath 
or Saurdshtra, between it and Sind, the river separating the two tracts of country ; 
and he referred to the Hakpa or IVahindah of whioh the Bidlx was still a tributary. 

175 Others consider Multdn to be dependent on Hind. 

177 The word is or Ror - >J>>, it appears written with in MSS, 

178 See Ibn ^aukal, page 216. 

D to 
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throe days' journey, is Manj4barf, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and run- 
ning water. ♦ ♦ * It is two days' journey from Debal.^'*^ * » # 

Among the places of Hind, toucbiug upon Sind, are Famhal, siUif,rw 
Sindan, Sainit!ir, etc." Ho mentions likewise certain maritime isles, 
referring, no doubt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ban, or great 
marsh, between the mouths of the Mihrdn and Kaohchh. 

The [Cazwini, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
us very much information respecting the rivers of these parts, but he 
says, that “ The JV^odr-i-Mihran [that is the Ab-i-Sind. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the affluents of the 
Jibdu take their rise," and, that “ the ATa^r-i-Mihraii flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another Nahr from 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [south-westwards], 
and fall into the sea of Fars. A branch having separated from the 
jVadr-i-Mihrdn, encircles Man^driah, and makes it like unto an island." 
The territory immediately about Manedriyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Mas&lik wo Mamalik map. 

In another placo, qur)ting from the Istakhari, already noticed, be 
says : “ The Istakhari states, that the A^a/ir-i-Mihran rises at the back 
of the mountain [range] out of which the affluents of the Jihdn issue. 
It then appears near Multan, on the boundary of Samanddr [ ], 

and, having passed under [below] Man^uriyah, unites with tho sea to the 
east of Debal." 

In another placo the Kazwiui mentions Nudiyah or Nddiah, which 
he says, " is an extensive tract of country in Sind, containing numer- 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
wealth ; and most of tho cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce]. # * * They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 
of which is not found elsewhei*e. They are taken into Kburisau and 
Fdrs to breed from." 


Another geographical work,, the MorXsid-ul-I’til?, plainly statog 
tliat “ Debal is a woll-known town [or city] on the shore of the sea 
of Hind, and a plaoo of considerable trado, near which place likewise 
the rivers of Labor and Mult4n, empty thoinsolves into the ocean." 

We may now gather farther information respecting these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of tlv, ’Arab conquerors, bat they doable up 
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eTetiis, so to say, considerably. A(iiiiad, son of Ta^yi-abBaUsari, 
author of the FuitS^-UL-BALADiCN, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian.iBi He brings down events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.}. 
He does not appear to have actually visited Sind ; for his work is a 
general history o£ the conquests o£ the ’Arabs, bub he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind ; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by Al-Mas’ddi and Ibn Haukal, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. He died in 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in Xabari*s chronicle respecting the 
conquest of Sind. All he says is, that, ** during the KhiUfat of Walid, 
son of ’Abd-u1 -Malik, many victories were gained ; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hinddstan was conquered by Mu^am- 
mad-i-Abd-l-I;CdsiTn,” and this is all. Sind he included in Hind or 
Hinddstaii. 

The Baldgari says, that Muhammad, son of K&sim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-stdn by way of Arnia’il,^®* which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea- port of Sind, and the nearest point from thence 
[Arma’il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a bitdh, the name 
given by the ’Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor- 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
budh a large red flag waved from a tall staff, which was struck by one of 
the balistas of the ’Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad moved to Nirdn or Nirdn which 

181 The Ohach Ndmah, however, mny be considered eqaally early, as it contains 
tho aocounts related by actual actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son. See note 185. 

1^ This well known place in the history of Mukrdn and Kirm&n, Elliot, in his 
** Indian Historians ” invariably misoalls “ Armdhelf* jjnst as be miscalls ]$land&’il 
** Kanddbel,** and “ Kanddhhel** in most places, bnt “ KanddU ’* in a few others. 
It is, apparently, what Masson calls ** Sormara** 

183 The Oh-aej^ N&mah says, that, after {joasossing himself of Debal, he despatched 
his balistaa on boats which went up the river which they call the Sind S&gar [that 
is, the main branch of tho Hakr& or Mihran of SindJ towards Nirdn Kot) bat went 
himself with his army towards Slsam, and when he reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capture of Debal from Amir which was dated 

Bajab, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.). 

An ’Arab who was present, quoted in the Qhaph Namah, states that Mohammad 
prooeeded from Debal to the Bi$ar of Nirdn, which was twenty-five faraanga 
(seventy-five miles) distant, and that on the seventh day he reached the noighboor- 
hood of Nirfin, which was a grassy plain which they [the people] called BaU-h&r in 
the traot or district [samin] of Ro*i or Ra*£. At that period, the Ab-i-8ihfin aind the 
Mihr&n, had not reached it ; and the troops beoame mnoh distressed for water, and 
began to complain. Mohammad having offered op prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-ooorses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled. 
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capitulated. Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mihran,’^* which he crossed^ and then 
took a place called SahbAn [Sisam of the Qtaoh Namah, and Salim of ^ 
others], after which he moved to the hanks of the Mihran. Bis object 
was to attack Bahman-abad, the place of jrrentest importance in that part 
of Sind ; bat, before doing so, he liad to detacli part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-isten, which had previously been surrendered to bim, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahman- 
dbad, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at tliat time, the Mihr&n of 
Sind or Great Mibrdn, as soiiio of tl.e old writers call it, did not flow 
oven so near to Siw-istdii or Sadusan, as it did when the Masdlik wa 
Mamdlik and Ibn Haukars work were written, some two hundred years 
after these events ; for, according to tho maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passed some distance east of it.^^^ Had this not 

When Ra'e Ddhir hoard of tho fall of Debal, he made light of it, saying that it 
was “ a placo merely inhabited by low )>uuplo and traders ; and ho directed his son, 
Jai Si'^iha, to leave a Samani [Pr\t*st] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-dbad.'* Nirdn was sarreudorod to the ’Arabs by the Samani in ques- 
tion. 

The Oliaoli Ndmah states, that, “ in tho night following tho fall of Debal, one 
Jdhin, by name, got his women over tho walls, and on arriving outside, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had boon sent by lld’o Diihir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they reached a ontting or small channel of the Mihrdn, whicli 
they call Oar Mitti [Gdr Mi^ti] on tho oast side of tho Mihran. From thence Jahin 
sent an elephant to convoy tho news of tho fall of Debal to Dahir, who enquired 
what village JAhin had reached ; and ho was told that he had reached “ Gar 
Mitti,” that is to say “ Kul-i-Shor” [village of Misfortune or Calamity”]. 

This may refo.r to tho western branch of the Mihran of Sind, which, near 
K&lari, some forty miles above Buhraan-abad, turned to the north-westwards, and 
then south again, but more probably refers to one of the old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sinil, which flowed between Siw-istan and Bahmnn-ab&d, noticed 
farther on. According to tho Oh,fici\ Namah this river was called tho Kunbh. 

186 After halting some days at Nirun and suffering for want of forage, that place 
was given up, and Mnliammad, leaving a Shahnah or Commissioner there, moved 
towards ** tho fortress of Siw-istan, situated to the west of the Mihran on tho sum- 
mit of a hill.” Ho determined that ho wotild rodnee this stronghold first, and 
having set his heart at rest nspoctiiig that part of Sind, on his return from thence 
he would make preparations for crossing that river, and attacking DAhir. Elliot 
has ”re-oroB8” but as ho had not crossed it, he needed not to re-cross, 

I may mention here, that the Chrch NAmali, which is taken from 'Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of person*! who were present along with the Amir, ’ImAd’ 
nd-Dm. Mnbaminad, son of liasim, and who had related the events to their 
descendants some years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 
mtin NAsir-nd-Din, SabA-jah. nearly four hundred years after the BalisaH wrote 
bis work, jnat one hundred and thirty-five years after the invasion of Sind The 
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beett the case, and had no other gi*eat obstaoles existed, which there did, 
he might have crossed and taken his whole force to Bahtnan-ab&d from 

original was probably written before the Balazari wrote. It states that Mn(iaminad 
proceeded from Nirun stage by stage until he reached a place called Manj OF - Bfoj 
izy] , which others call Bharaj or Bahraj [ ^ j, the same place as is mentioned 
at page 215, and which also appears in the old 'Arab map, thirty /arsant/s from 
Nirun, and that there was stationed a Malik on the part of Bajhra, son of Qjkandar, 
Ba'e Ddhir's nncle. Thou the account passes at once to Siw-istan, the people of 
which — those interested in trade and in saring themselves only — were desirons of 
fmbmitting, bat Bajhra would not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. * * * “ Mnl.iammnd, son of '^asim, took up a position before the Regiatan 
[sandy tract or desert] gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season liad risen, and, from, or on, the north side, the 
fiH’s Sind — the Ab-i-Sind — did not, in former times, flow." That is to say, at the 
time the narrator was referring to. There is not a word about any "selected 
ground,” nor any “ Sindhu Rawal.” Elliot mistook (Jjf for His version of 

the Ohaoh Namah is very imperfect, or carelessly done ; and to understand Mnbam- 
mad's movements in Sind, and the events which happened at that time, the Oh.aeh 
Ndmah requires to be properly and faithfully translated. 

These operations against Siw-istan must have been carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A. D , but all the dates arc more or less confused. 

Aftor some days investment, and tho failure of an intended night attack upon 
the 'Arab camp before tho Registdn Gate, Bajhra, under cover of tho night, fled by 
the Koh-i-ghamali [North Hill] Gate, crossed the river [not tho Mihrdti : that was 
a long way off], and did not tarry until he had reached the boundary of Rudiyah, oast 
of the river. At that time, the ruler of the Bddiyah territory was Knkah, son of 
Kotal, whose residonoo was tho fort of Sfsam on the bank of tho Kunbh.” 

From this it would seem that there wore two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of tho two names, which is most probable, because Sisarn, tho Sahbdn 
and Silam of others, is tho place which the 'Arabs reached from Nirun on thoir way 
to Siw-istan. 

After tho flight of thoir governor, the people of Siw-ist&n were allowed to 
surrender. 

Elliot says that "Seisan,>a village on Lake Manchnr may be the place here 
called Sisam." There is a place, so called, in some comparatively recent maps, but 
such is not to be found in the “ Indian Atlas” map from the most rocont snrveys. 
Sisam, however, us the context shows, was a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Lake Manchhar. 

Mir Ma'gum of Bakhar, one of the historians of Sind, makes a statement worthy 
of record here. Ho says, that the tract of country west of tho Mihran [as it flowed 
in his day] dependent on Siw-istdn, is called by the Fukahd-i-Isldm [Doctors of Law 

and Divinity] by tho name of V'tSyaLr^ because the Jinnah people ^ [sic in M8S„ 

posfl^ly meant for Qhinnah] submitted of their own accord to the Mnsalmdns, on 
which, account, according to the §Ssflra\ tho legal tribute they were liable t<), wns 
one-tenth; whereas, if they had been reduced by force of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been one-fifth. 
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Si w-istan, instead of having tO return to Nirtin for that purpose. He found 
it impossible, however, to get to Bahinan-abad from thence for various 
reasons, as related in the Qh'iQi N^imah ; for he had previously despatched 
his battering rams up the Sind Sagar towards Nirdn, on the west sida 
of the estuary of which, at the distance of about six mileSi BahiDaii*4b4d 
was situated, as stated by the Balagari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings abont in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we can form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred ; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and in much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. 

The Baldsari takes us, at once to Sadiisan or Siw-ist£n, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct ; but another work, the J&mi’- 
ut-Tdwarikb, says, that, “ the fortress of Salim^*® was first captured, and 
then Sadiisnn or Siw-istan surrendered. Its afiairs having been disposed 
of, and an ’Arab officer left in charge of it, Muhammad, son of l^dsim, pre- 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mihran by a bridge of boats which 
he Imd caused to be constructed.^^'^ But the writers do not mention the 

m 

195 Tho Sahbfin of the Balazari, and Sisam of the Chach Ndmah. 

1-97 Somo ('onoiderablo time elapsed before Muhammad could cross the Mihran. 
After tho capitulation of Siw-iatan, ho, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force, moved with his army against Sisam, and reached a place called NIdhahah 
[ — in another MS. — Nidhau^ on the banks of the Knnbh. The chief 

priests of tho Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikranah or Akr&nah on the 
Gang, which they call A-dwand Bih^ir (See “ Tabakat-i-Na^iri ** page 491, and Ap- 
pendix D, page zxvi) incited tho Rdnas of the Jats of Budhiyah, and Kdkah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on the 'Arab camp. They made the attempt, Kdkah 
sending a thousand men with them, bat it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kdkah 
snbmitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen. After this affair Mnbam- 
mad appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days ; the infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captarod. Bajhra, son of Ohandar. and uncle's son of 
Dahtr, with Biwats and Thdknrs, who were his dependents and followers, there fell, 
along with Bajlirfi ; while others fled to Upper-most Budhiyah ], and 

some to the fort of Bhatlflr ], between 8416] and |(:anda’il. 

About this time Mnbammad received orders from Amir saying, that it 

was necessary for him to loave other places alone, and to return to Nirun, and make 
arrangements for crossing the Mihran and reducing Dahir, and when that was 
effected, the strongholds and piovinoes would naturally fall into his hands, Mnbam- 
mad accordingly returned towards Nirun, and, on his way, happened to halt “ near 
the fortress situated on the hill (koh) of Nirun, adjacent to which was a lake,** the 
praises of which lie gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake Is that oalled 
the Sonhari phand, and the ruins of the fort are on the north side of it. The Jim, 
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difficulties he had to encouaW, the delay in obtaining boats, the want 

Tamfi^hfi one of the Sammah ralera, is said to have sabaeqaently oocnpied it. See 
antB note 173. Mabamniad gave Amir 9ajj&j an acconnt of hfs recent proceed- 
ings, and that he ** had reached the bank ( lah) of the which they call 

Mihr&n, at a baiting place which lay in the tract of country around Bndhiyah, and 
opposite to tho fortress of Laghrdr or Baghrdr [ or ]» which is situated on 
that river [ou the east bank] and belonging to the territory of D^hir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisairi ; but, in accord with his commands, he had returned, and awaited 
farther instrnutions, which he hoped to get soon,*’ as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was ** near to the Dor-nl-Khilafat.** He probably meant nearer than 
Siw-istfin was. 

With all this before him, Elliot, in his work, confounds Baghriir with Nfrdn, 
while it is certain that the place in question lay eaat of the Mibran, and Nirun on the 
we8tt as is plainly stated. See vol. 1, page 163, where he has, “opposite tho fort of 
Baghr6r (Nirun), on the Mihrdn. « * * This fort is in tho country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor. • • * Tho forts of Siwistin and Sisam have been 
already taken,*’ etc. 

His accounts of Muhammad’s movements preparatory to crossing tho Mihr&n, 
in his extract from the Qhi'»ch N&mah, is hopelessly confused. Ho says (page 166) : 
“ Mohammad K&sim [this is how he writes the father’s and son’s names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, and was apprehensive lost B&l Dahir 
might come to the banks of the Mihran with his army, and oppose tho transit. He 
ordered Sulaimin bin Tihan Knraishi to advance boldly [here a Bfud mistake has boon 
made, and the words “ towards Bajj^rur ” have been rendered “ to advanoe boldly ” 
mistaking for — * pride* haughtinene* etc.] with his troops against tho fort 
in order that Fufi, son of Dahir, shonld not be able to join his father [In a note ho 
says : 03. A. is faulty, but seems to say “ tho fort of Aror.” Ho was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulaimaii accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also the 
son of ’Atiyn Tifli to watch the road with 500 men, by which Akham might bo ex- 
pected to advance [this refers to a placet not a man. See his work page 362], in 
order to cover Oandava [sic.] and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of Nirun to 
keep open the road for tho supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus'ab bin 
*Aba-r-rahman was ordered to command the advance guard, and keep the roads clear. 
[This Mus*^, son of ’Abd-nr-Rabman, us-§abafi, was a kinsman of Mubammad]. 
He placed Nam^na bin Hanzala KaUbf in the centre with a thousand men ; and 
prdered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief 
of Bait [stc] ; and the Bheti [Bha^iP] Thakurs and the Jata ot who had 

made-submission and euterod tho ’Arab service, were told to remain at Sagara and 
the island of Bait** 

We all know where Gandabah is, also that bet, not “ Bait,” means an island, or 
rather, the delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was— the delta of the 
Hihrdn ; and what he has mistaken for “ Qhaztti** along with his “ Qandaia** is 
the WOi^ {^j^^-^western, applied to the Jats on the western side of the Mihrdu, as 
Jats is applied subsequently to those on the east side. We also know for 
certain that Kirdn lay between Debal and Man 9 driyab, but nearer to tho foriher, 
and that Sdgarah was two days’ journey fi'om Oobal on tho east. Elliot likewise 
tells us, as does Cnnningham, who follows him, that “ Gandaba ” waa atwaya cabled 
ZanddbU in those daya** dee note 150, page 217. 
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of food and fomge, and the oonisequent loss of men and horses from 

If any one will fcuko the trouble to look at a map, it will be seen at a glance 
ivhat nonsense this is. Ga?tdab:ih is no loss than four degrees of latitude farther 
north than where these operations took place, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihran, in the southern part of the present IJaidar-dbad Collectorate of Sind; ' 
and between the present town of Jarak and tho Vnranah J^horahy and farther north. 
The or delta, at that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Pa^ho 
hills and the present VYangah llazar, if so far sonth. Tho object of these movements 
of Mul;ammad, son of IJasira, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass the western 
branch of the Mihraii just above its junction with the main stream again, as in- 
dicated in the “ Masalik wn Mamalik” map. Wo mast nob judge of the lower part 
of tho delta by what it is 7iow, but by what it was some twelve centuries since. See 
note 163, page 221. 

Tho account giron in the Chnch Namah respecting Muj^ammad’s movements 
after his return from Siw-istan by command of Amir Tlajjaj, contains so many im- 
portant geographical details, that I must give a short abstract of them here. 

At tho period in question, one of Ra'o Dabir's “ Maliks,” as they are styled in 
the QhncJi Namah, held a I:fi$ar or fort in the Bet or delta, on the Mihran, and ap- 
parently just below tho junction of that branch of tho river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahinaii-Hbnd separated into two, and ro-nnited with the eastern branch 
again some distanco to tho sonth of that city, and towards tho sea coast. This Bet, 
it is stated, was sibnated on tho east side of tho Mihran on the margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an isjiand formed by the Kiinbh river. Tho Malik was called Basil, 
son of Siiini. Muhammad was told ttiat, if he could win him to his side, the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Mihran would bo got over. 

Amir Ihijinj, in his letters to Mnljiammad, containing excellont advice for his 
gnidanoo, impressed npou him to choose a place where a strong bridge of boai^lpiight 
be coiistructed, and where the crossing place was flat and even. It was after this 
that Niruii was surrendered to him by its governor, who was continnod in charge 
of it. In tho mean liino, some of the petty chiefs of tho Bhati tribe, and others, began 
to submit to iiim ; and, at Nirun, an- inhabitant of Debal, who was a native of Basrah, 
brought to him a Saniani or Priest, who, ho siiid, could facilitate his crossing the Ab- 
i-Sind [sic. not Mihran’]. In Mubarruni, 93 H. (October, 711 A. D ), Muhammad 
moved from his position— the lust mentioned was the delightful place ^ the koA-i- 
Nirun, near tho hike before referred to— and arrived near tlic fortress 5^Asfe-bahdr 
( )* a place of great strength, with a determined garrison, the town, which 

lay on the west side, having been brought within tho area of the defences by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a Khnhnah or Commissioner 
left there. Prom thence Mnlmnimad moved to the west bank of the Ab-i-MihrAn, 
on the verge of tho boundary of lUwar. This appears to have been one of the most 
important places in lower Sind, which (lhach had founded on tho east bank of the 
great river, and near xt was Jai-pur, which is consfe.aitly mentioned along with it In 
PV. the mean time, a chief named Mokah, ihe Bishayah, submitted to the 'Arab leader 

-the brother, and thou: father. :,-ho .Mod with lUsil, greet hostiUt; eri^d. To, 

^le the m wee oonfenred ur-on him (numinully), and he wii. dirLted to Mlleot 
boa^s for the proposed bridge. whwwv 

Wabe»n»d wrote an ecconni of thero «ettew to IJejiAj. and. .oon after, mered 
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disease, and the months that elapsed in the mean time. Having ejected 

to that part of the west bank of the Mihran which was opposito to R&war [and] 
Jai-pdr, and Mokah was sent to select a place for crossing. But Qajjnj required 
map on paper, with the moosuros of the depth and breadth of tho rirer, and,the 
state of the banks for four np and down stream at tho place proposed** 
Daring this period, Ddbir’s people had sarprised Siw-istdn, which had been left with 
but a few of his own *Arab troops, and Muliamrnad had to detach 4,000 horse thither, 
,and secare it. This is whnt the Balszari refers to in the tost above, as though that 
was the first oaptnre of Siw-istaii. 

On hearing of Mokah’s proceedings, and of his going over to the Mnsalmdns, 
Dahir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bet, to prevent the ’Arabs crossing and 
holding it. Jai Se^ha came [down stream] with his troops, accompanied by boats, by 
the Kotkah branch, to the banks of the Itiliran, to the fort of the Bet opposite to 
Ma^am mad’s position. 

More than a month passed, want of food for themselves and their horses stared 
the ’Arabs in the face ; the horses fell ill, and such was the scarcity, tliat those which 
became aiEFected were killed and eaten. Boats were not forthcoming ; and suspicion 
arose that IStlokah was deceiving them. Hajjdj became angry at tlie delay, and com- 
manded that boats shonld bo procured by whatovor means attainable, and sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and forage began to be 
brought in, but great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that ^ajjaj had to 
send vinegar, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when snfhciently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. The cotton was to bo soaked in water, and tho 
vinegar solution given to tho sick. J^ajjaj further directed that the passage shonld 
be made at the wherever the Mihrdn was narrowest and tho banks easy ; and, 
if thorq was an island or bank in the channel, it was to be made use of, and the 
crossing effected by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose. 

Muhammad now broke up his camp, and marched into the district [or tract — 
ttamin] of Sagarah, belonging to tho district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In the interim, the Wazir of 
lia’i Ddhir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs ; 
and Muhammad, not desiring to be obstructed in the construction of the bridge of 
boats, and iii crossing, detached 600 horse towards tho fort of Baghrdr (on the op- 
posite side) to attract the attention of Fufi, Dahir’s son, there stationed ; also 500 
horse on the road to Akham [** Agh&manno ” of Hughes, and ** Augoomanoo” of 
maps, on the Purdnah Dhofah, 25 miles S. B. of Qaidarabad] to watch the territory 
of Bland&rah [- This is Elliot’s ** Gandava.” See also pages 166 and 362 of 

his work] ; while the Samani in charge of Nirdn (who had previously submitted to the 
’Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
were pushed forward to guard the road, while another body of 1,600 more, and Mokah, 
the Bisdyah, Malik of the Bet, and the Thakurs of the Bhaffs and the western 
[ [this is the word read as '* Qhazni** by Elliot. See pages 167 and 607 

of his work], and the chief men of Sagarah, who have submitted, were stationed in 
the Ja/zirah of Bet,** The author, probably, was not aware that both words are of. 
thb same signification, one being Persian and the other Hindi. 

As soon as Mni^ammad reached the Jhlm passage, he went to examine where the 
ford, was narrowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable ; tdid he came to a 
£ B 
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tho pMSBigo ftt lftst| without much opposition on the purt of IDdhir^ son of 

stand opposite to the jatirah in question. Having satisfied himself, boats were 
bronght, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastened to- 
gether. D&hir being aware of Mokah’s doings, had sent his son, Jai Se^ha (as before 
noticed) to hold the Bet, and ho was directed not to trust the Bish&yah, Sorband, who 
might be in commnnioation with Mokah. On this, Rasil, the latter’s brother, and his 
enemy, went to D&hir, and asked to be permitted to defend the Bet, as ho and his 
father had always been hostile to Mokah ; and he was sent, and directed to prevent 
the ’Arab army crossing, and the chief men of the Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Sonha returned to his former post at Huwar. Basil, accordingly, 
effectnally prevented the bridge from being finished and secured to the east bank ; 
so Mubammad had to have as many boats prepared and joined together on the west 
bank as would span the Mihran, troops were placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it touched the opposite bank exactly at the 
point where the enemy wore collected to oppose the passage, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows among thorn, leaped on shore, formed up, 
and dispersed them ; while their comrades secured the bridge head with pegs and 
stakes, and then they pursued the eiiem^ to the very gate of Jhim. One of the 
fugitives, however, managed to got away, and, by dawn the next morning, reached 
D&hir’s camp, and told the bad nows. [See Elliot, page 107]. 

Tlion Muhammad addressed his army, and told thorn of the hardships and 
dangers they wore about to ouconntor, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, but only three persons did, their reasons being deemed sufficient ; and 
the bridge being now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one mail, who fell from the bridge and was drowned. As soon as the passage had 
been effected, the army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
near the fort of the Bet, using great caution (as enjoined by ^Jajj^j), and intrenching 
the camp. Prom thence Mubfuninad advanced towards llawar until ho reached Jai- 
pur, and between it and llawar was an inlet or creok, and at the passage across, 
Dahir, who had reached the oast side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre ; and Jai Sepha was directed to oppose the further advance of the 
’Arabs, but ho was overthrown with great slaughter. 

At this juncture, Rasil, brother of Mokah, who had prevented the ’Arabs from 
completing their bridge and securing it to tho oast bank, offered to submit ; but, in 
order ** to preserve his honour,” ho asked the ’Arab loader to send a party of troops 
and capture him at a certain place, at tho jVt-e [canal or water-conrse] ' of Barfcari 
or BaJ^ari, five fnrenMs from tho fort of Kunbh, where ho would be, under pretence 
of going to Dshir’s presonco. This was done, and then Mokah, his brother, was 
installed in the Bet 

Mnljftmmad was advised by both brothere, ,.,ove from whore he then was to 
n place called Nsra’i or Ndnini ( ) ; f.,, pAi.u. ,,^8 at ^ftjija^ [a strange Sindi 
word with two Arabic O ] » and, ou well examining the country aronnd, it was 
found that a large lake lloiig, tmrr,.,v lake or which was impassable (on foot), 

xntdrvened ll^il said it must N' crorsed ; and be obtained boats, and the passage 
waa offoofod, but still another inlet, ^han^. or side channel, intervened between. 
IMsil advised that the force should move another march fartlior up stream, towards 
Jai.pfir on the «anal Of Dadahah W<h, which is a village belonging to KHwar, and 
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Q}]Laoib) the rnler of the coantzy, whose capital was Aror, he encoantorod 
Ra’e Daliir in battle, at the head of a considerable army with nnmorons 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over- 
thrown, and killed in the engagement. Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-ab^id, which wa« two fanangs^'^^ from 
where MansAriyah was afterwards built, its subsequent site at the 
time being a jangal. The groat mound, styled “ Thool [Tall] Depur 
Qhangra** of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-oast of 
Bahman-Abadis doubtless its site. At Bahman-abad the remains of Ra*o 

there halt, as Mnljammad would then bo parallel with Dahir’s position, and from it, 
would be able to act either in front or roar of it, and on Dahir*s bai?gago. He did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahah Wah, on which Ddhir moved towards Rawar; 
and having there deposited his servants and baggngo, ho came and took up a position 
where, between him and the ’Arab forces, only a fursamj distance intervened, 
Mnl>axnmad, on this, moved nearer towards Dahir’s position until ho had reached 
within half tli.at distance from him. Fighting bad gone on for iliroo days, until, on 
the fourth, Dtiliir himself appeared in the field, and a povcmo conflict took pluco. 
Mulpimmad had dctaclicd 6,000 of his troops in advance, with directions to cross tho 
channel, which on that day separated tlio two armies ; but, finding that they wero 
likely to bo hard pressed, through tho enemy having got an inhling of tho inovo- 
raont, he moved to their support with tho romaindor of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on making a supreme effort, and did so. Ho had concentrated all his 
available forces, and the different tribos of Sind, including tho ^arki Jata — the Jats 
Ccast of the Mihran — besides his own troops, wore posted in tho roar in support. All 
was of no avail ; the infidels were driven back witli great loss; and tho Muaalniatis, 
that night, remained on tho field, in tho position they had gained. This was tho 9tli 
of Ramazan, 93 li. (19th Juno, 713 A. 1).). On tho following day, tho lOth, Muham- 
mad harangued and exhorted his troops [thoro was no “ to read. Soo 

Elliot, page 169] ; the Arabs mado a general attack upon Dahir and his forces ; and 
he was finally killed near tho fort of Uawar, between tho Hihrun river and the canal 
of Dadahah Wah, in endeavouring to roach that fortress, and his trooi^s were over- 
thrown with great slaughter, and pursued to tho gates of that placo. Jai Sonba, sou 
of Dahir, and Rani Ba’i, Dahir’s sister, whom the latter had married, entered tho fort 
of Rawnr, and there shut themselves up ; but Jai Sonha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting tho enemy while life lasted. Uo was dissuaded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the Ai>dr of Bahmau-nbad, where ho would 
be able to rally tho forces of the country, and be able to make a stand against tho 
Mnsalmans with more chance of success. Ho did so ; and Rani Ba’i, with some of 
Dahir’s Maliks along with her, remained in the fort of lldwar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls broached, and finally surrendered ; but, before this was 
done, Rdni Bd’i had ascended a funeral pyro, and joined her husband and brother. 

From this it will be seen, that a considerable time elapsed after the 'Arabs 
entered Sind before these events came to pass ; and, what is surprising, is, that these 
operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, at the present time, the 
rivers are in flood, aud the country mandated, and yet no remark is made on the 
snbject. 

Ids A little over six miles. See note 105. 
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Dahir'fl forces had rallied; and in the operations which ensued before 
that place foil, 26,000 men were skin on the part of the defenders.*®® 

199 Jilir Ma'giim here is quite at variance with the hietorians who wrote several 
centuries before him, and one of whom wrote not much more than a century after the 
events ho records. Mir Ma’sum is brief, doubles up events, and thereby con- 
fuses them. Ite makes Mal.iammad, son of Kisim, after the fall of Siw-istan and 
Salim, reject the advice given him to attack Bahman-abud first, and makes him 
march direct from Siw-istan to Alor or Aror, which lie did not do. He says he 
crossed “ the river** to the mauza* of Tahl-tj — — which, in two other copies of 
his work, is w ritten and — throe or four kvroh from Siw-istan. The first 

name, however, is correct. “ Tho river ’* hero cannot refer to “ the Mihraii of 
Sind” (nor oven to tho brancii which flowed towards it from Kaiari), which passed 
upwards of forty miles farther east at tlio period in question, in wliich direction 
Knliiri lay, but to what is called tlic Knnhli in the Chach Nainah. There is still a 
mauza* called Tahl-ti about seven miles norili of Siw-istan or modern Sihwan, on the 
oast side of tho river which we call tho “ Wostiu-n Niirti,*’ whoso channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branoh of tho Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind ; and at that period, it 
may have been known us the Kiimbh or Kiiubh, or river of the Kumbli or Kunbh. 
Those words, or signify, ‘ a water-pot,* or * vessel,* in Sanskrit ; and 

whether wo can connect those moaiiiiigs with tho Lake Manchlmr which, in its 
centre, is aomowhab in tho form of a pot or water vessel, being very deep, with steep, 
rocky sides, is rather doubtful, but tiio idea crossed my mind. Tho words cannot bo 
intended for tho Sanskrit word for a spring etc., for that is — kund. The *Arab 


writers do nob allude in tho slightest degree to this at present groat lake, which seems 
hardly to have existed as a lake in those days. Perhaps at tho period in questioa 
only tlie deep portion contained water, and hence its similarity to a gigantic kunhh. 
With respect to Tahl-li, I do not presume to say that tho present mai«ra*— the 
** Talti'* and ** Tuttce** of the maps—is tho identical place referred to by Mip 
Ma’surn, for a thousand changes may have occurred since that time. I merely men- 
tion tho fact of such a place existing under that name in tho exact locality mentioned 
and whore also is a Tahl-ti f/Zumd or lake. That Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
ab^d, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whatever. Mir Ma*sum says, that 
HA*e Dahir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to Tahl-ti, despatched a force to 
opposo Ilia adrance to the kol-i-dh or lake of Kinjri— or Kingrf— 

( ibout twenty miles woat of the rains of Aror),' upon which, the ’Arab oommander 
roarohed on (in other copies of the original and ty*4^ There 

is A Riifi Doro ferry south-west of Kingri), and detached part of his trooiM to on- 
counter lla’e Ddhir’s foroos, and overthrow thorn. This lake is said, in Mir Ma’sfim'g 
work, to have been crossed by tlio ’Arab army by means of ono boat, which" took 
throe moil at a time, which, of course, is absurd. 


After this, according to tho siin.o writer. Mnl)ammad moyed with his whole 
toroa against Aror i and, in an onK-.^emont, wliioh took plnoo on tho 10th 
93 H., near that city, Dahir was Seated and slain. ^ ’ 

From this it will bo noticed that ho leaves out nearly every thing that ooonrrod 
at Bahman-abSd during sis mouths, and all tho events which took place on tho banks 
of the Mihrin before that, includiug Dihir’s death, and has transferred them to Aror 
iiuiteild j and, consequently, has shown, that, for tlie early history of Sind he is not 
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Maljiammad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror and Baghrdr« 

to be relied on ; while the Ohn^ Namah, contains the relation of events generally 
from the statements of oye-witnesses of what they relate. 

As soon as Jai ^f^nha, son of Dahir, reached Bahman-abadi he endeavoured to 
ronse his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaders with energy, bnt without 
result : there was no combined effort made. Accordingly, he despatched letters to 
his brother Fufi, at t)»o capital, Aror; to Oh ach. son of Darsiyah, Dahir*s nephew, 
who held Bilbiyah [the Pabiyah of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Bhutiya 
although there is no in it] on the south side of the river Biah ['which was subse- 
quently hold by Kaksah, son of Ohandar, Ddhir’s uncle, according to the same 
autliority] ; and to D.ihol or Dahul, another son of Qiiaudar, who held Nudiyah and 
Kai-kanan [the Kikaii ** of the Bahizari — tracts west of the A'b-i-Siiul]. Mnham- 
mnd, son of ^^sim, on the other hand, after the death of Dahir, and capture of 
Hawar, as before related, moved towards Bnlunaii-dbad, between wliich two places 
were two fortilicd towns Bahrur and Dhaliyah. The first offered obstinate resistance, 
and was only captured after two months* investinent, and the latter nearly as long, 
but without much opposition. The pooplo, at last, finding they couhl not hold out, 
despatched their families from thence by the bridge over tl»e Manhal [branch of the] 
river ; bnt, on the Musalnians becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a great number slaughtered. Such as escaped made their way towards llindu- 
stdn by the ttamal territory [the tracts inhabited by the Bluiti tribe], and the 
regiatdn, or sandy dosort [evidently towards Jasal-mir, tho feeders of the Hakpa from 
the direction of Poh-karn, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri- 
tory of Siro [Si'rohi ?. There is a Soro,** eighty-one miles above Bahman-abud, east 
of Sayyidah] of which Diw Rd [or Raj, as in Elliot] was ruler. IIo was tho undo’s 
son of Ua *0 Dahir [and, consequently, must have been son of Qhandar]. 

Dhaliyah having been given up, Muhammad located there Nubah, son of Dahdran, 
son of Dhaliyah, and charged him with tho care and superintendence of boats [it 
appears to have been on the Purdnah Dhorah branch of the Mihran of Sind] along 
the banks from that place to Dadahah-Tiyah [possibly Wndahah-Tiyah], which was 
a farnan/j [three miles] from Bahman-abad. [See Elliot, page 170.] Another march 
from Dhaliyah brought the ’Arab forces to tho banks of the Jalwnli Nnhr [canal or 
minor channel] on the eattt side of Bahnian*abdd [which Elliot's editor very wisely 
supposed was the “Palalai,** which is only thirty-three miles south-wetft of Bahmau- 
abdd] and there they took up their position. 

Belhisis, in his interesting account of tho ruins of Bnhmnn-dbad, wliich ho 
discovered, appears even to havo found what we may well suppose was tho site of 
the ’Arab camp during the investment. He says ; “ On my last visit to Brahmun- 
dbdd, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if he had ever seen any of tho round solid 
balls of pottery montioned in my first paper. ‘ l^ahib,* rejoined tho old man, ‘ come to 
the Top jj^dnah [arsenal], and I will show you plenty.’ I followed his guidance, 
and he led me outside the city walls, and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in 
the plain, sure enough wore a number of these pottery balls. I could distinctly see 
the square heaps iu which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot ; 
and, scattered over the plain, numbers of single ones w'ero to bo found, slightly 
embedded in the soil. They were of various sizes, some as large as J 2-poundors, 
others about the size of billiard balls. The old man accounted for there being so 
many scattered about the plain by saying that in ancient times a great battle bad 
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but tho last name cannot be correct, because it is mentioned previously 


been fonght on that spot. The smaller balls might havo been used in a sling, but 
tho larger ones would hare required some engine like tho balista to propel them.** 

To relmrn, however, to tho subjoefc of Jai Senha. Not liking apparently, to 
be shut np in Bahcran-dbdd, ho had retired to Ch- fini-sar [Tibbah-i-Ohani-sar. See 
farther on.J, bnt he had previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to tho charge of the gates, to guard them as loaders of tho troops. Four 
gates are mentioned, but tho names of five are given ; namely, tho Jari^.ari, whioh 


may bo that of tho citadel, as tho others aro numbered, and 1. Bbaraud or Bbdrind ; 
2. Kdtiya; 3. Maaorah ; and 4. Salah. On Monday, 1st Rajab, 93 II. (April, 711 A. D, 
([This cannot bo cornset, as l)al»ir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date.], Mnhammad intrenched his position, and prepared to attack Bahman-abdd, 
which was said to contain 40,000 fighting men. Fighting went on continually, until 
six months had passed away [tho hot season inolndedj, and Mnhammad and his 
forces were b(3como dispirited and almost hopeless of tstking tho place. At length on 
Monday, tho end of JJi-Hijjah, tho last month of tho year [17th October, 711 A. D.] 
news of Jiii Sonha was oblninod. Ho had rotnrned from the country of Ramal, which 
is called Blidtiuh, .iiul liad begun to infest the roads and harass tlio Afusalmdns by 
causing a scannty of forage and food. On this Muhammad had to’sond to ATokah, 
tho Bishayah, to ask him what had he>t bo done, and ho advised tho despatch of 
forojs to clrivo Jai Scnlni away. I’his was done, and Jai Senha, who appears unable 
to relieve Bahmau-abad, sent his family and effects by way of the regiatdn, or sandy 
desort, [the tributaries of tho Hakra coming from tlio eastward, from the sido of 
Poh-karu and Jasal-nur, as elsewhere stated, had at this time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not roach it, herme that part had bec<nno a desert,] to a place called 
Jangm, and to > lira or ’Grab, and Kaba [KhAbo ?J in the territory of Ohitrur j and 
at last, retired into tho territory of Kash-mir. " ’ * 


Jai Soiilia having retired to Clhjtrur, no hopo remained of being relieved and 
tho investment raised • and the principal merchants and traders,— who always foar 
for their money bags, and their own interests— under tho plea, that without loaders 
to load tho troops, those who could havo done so, having boon killed, it was impos- 

with 1.0 Mu«almi,n oommiiMilor. Tho np-shot was, it was agreed, that a sally 
should bo made from tho. lari, ari gate by partizana of theirs, nndor pretence of 
l^^vo lhe f ’ ? they should take to flight, and 

toom r “ tronchoronsly betmyod to 

maav » hi j »i«l appeared upon the walls, the garrison (or as 

many as could) endeavoured to escape by the eastern gate, which tL 

IS not named. About G,000 ffghting moii were killed ; some say 16 000 bnt thia 
soems to refer to those who had porished dnritwy m bnt thin 

.I,™, mm ,K.. a. 


After tliis siiocoss, Aluliammf'. j wrote an stonnnr.i- 
J^ajjij, in which ho says, that hr l„id wriitou his renorl nr 

t-™., „ w.,.. w, P. .uJ'SZUlV’SlZS 
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along with Riwar^ which lay on the we^t side of Bahman-dbad, and was 

son of Dbdliyah, in charge of Ilawar and its dependoncies, together with the charge 
and supervision of vessels and boats, to have them (some) kept in readiness ; and he 
ordered that every vessel or boat which should arrive or depart, from al4llb or below 
(stream), sbonld bo taken to the fort of Ha war if it contHined men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dh^liyah were placed under the suporyision of an 
•Arab officer, Ibn Ziyad-al-*Abdi. Other W«Us and ’Amils were nominated to the 
charge of Siwistan, Niidn, Dlialiynh, and other places; and the parts inhabited by the 
Ja^ were likewise brought nnder control. 

Having disposed of the nfFairs of Bnhman-fibnd and the Lohanahs, and all parts 
to the east and west, and in the ciivirons and neighbourhood thereof, on Thursday, 
the 3rd of Mubarrain, 9-4 H. (9th October, 712 A. D.), Mnbamnind marched with his 
forces to a place called Muthul [in one Mfi Munhal. Miithalo of the Sindis, which ap- 
pears in one map as Mothilo ** and in another ns “ Mothito ** !] in the neighbourhood 
of Sswandi, also called Sawnndi of the Snmmahs- where there w'as an dh-gir and a 
grassy plain, and which was called the Karbhar Dandh {dhnnd)^ and on the shore 
thereof ho pitched his camp. All the dwellers in that part were Samanis (Priests), 
Nahr-b&n (can||l diggers P), and merchants and tradern, who all came ont to receive 
him, and submit to his authority ; and in the parts around wore .Tat peasantry. Prom 
thence Mubammad marched to Bharur or Bhiiur [mistaken by Mir Mas’um and 
others for Baghrur, urhioh was in quite a different direefion], and despatched officers 
to administer the affairs of that place and of Kandbar. He then moved into the 
tract of country peopled by tlic Sammah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for tiie administration of the affairs of iho Loiianahs, he came 
among the Sihtahs, arranged their affairs, and required tlmm to guido him towards 
Aror. 

I may here notice, that, from tlic foregoing acconnt contained in tlio OJtinoh 
N&mah, Rawar and Dhaliyah appear to have been situatod on the east side of the 
western branch of the Mihrdn of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
miles above Bahmau-dbtid, as shown in the ’Arab map. Also, that there i% no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to got to Aror ; but it was probably 
passed at the stage where the Karbhar Dhantf is mentioned. 

1 must also remark that the dates given in the Clinch Namah are either wrong 
or confused. Dobal appears to have been taken in the first month of 93 H., but the 
letter of Ijfajjaj, acknowledging the account of its capture, is dated in Kajab, the 
seventh month, and took sometime to come, a couple of weeks at least. After this 
Mubammad moved against Siw-istan, and after his return from thence it was some 
months before he could cross the Mihrdn. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between the letter of Bajab and the lOtli of Mubarram when Ddhir 
was killed, only the months gha’bsn and ten days of Mubarram intervened. After 
that, when Rawar had fallen it took two months to reduce Bahrdr, and the redaction 
of Dhaliyah took nearly as long. This would bring us to the end of the year 93 H. ; 
and yet, it is said, that he appeared on the 1st Rajab, 93 H. before Bahman-Ab£d, 
two months and twenty days before Dahir was killed j and after being six months 
before Babman-abdd, it was only the end of lest month of 93 H., that 

news of Jai Se^ha was received which led to its capture. Then it must have taken 
some little time to settle the affairs of BahmHn<abdd, and yet he is said to have 
marched towards Aror from thence on the 3rd of Mubarram 9lr H. According to 
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captured after Dahir's defeat, and was close to the east bank of the 
western branch of the Mihr&n. It appears to refer to the Bahrdr of 
the Qbaob Namah. First, the people of Tawandari [tlie name is some- , 
what doj^tful. See the Saraandtir of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the Imkhari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Basmad 
[not to be mistaken for Basmid nearer Multan near which the Mihran 
flowed] which also submitted, after which he appeared before the 
capital, Aror. This place was situated on a hill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months y it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to ACJ|,*90 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of the river Biali.t«i I’his was captured, and was in ruins when 
the author wrote. After this Muhammad crossed the Bi4b, and 


tho timo oconpioii in tho different operations as stated in the Ohneh Ndmah, he conid 
soaroely have started for Aror before Uajab, 94 H., otherwise there is bat four 
months and twenty-three dayb from tho death of Dahir for the completion of opera- 
tions which it is said took npwards of ton months to accomplish, consequently, 
there is an error soniowhoro. 

190 This word, being without points, might bo mistaken for one word, bnt it is 
merely the Sindi proper name Sikah, with tho ’Arabic prefix * ai; as distinctly 
shown in tho QJbaiiUi Namah. See note 192. 

191 This is incorrect. Sikah was close to the east bank of tho Rdwi, but Babiyah 
was on tho loft or south bank of the Ufah, and Asal Kandah or Askandah was on 
tho north of tho Biah, as shown in tho following noto. 

198 Certain onthnsiastio writers liavo supposed that the name of the Oxydracos 
is derivod from tho name of l/clwihh, which they also suppose was in existence two 
thousand two hundred years ago; while some of those who labour under this sup- 
position call it by tlio incorrect names of iT/n, Uchy and even Uk. The only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minds of more recent 
European writers bocanse “ Arrian and Strabo seem to say,” that it [the town of 
the 0»!/dmca'] stood “on t]»o u;c.s'^ bank of the Acesines [the Qhin-db]. 

ITfibclih stands on tho east bank of tho Chin-db and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparatively modern times, it stood on the west bank of 
the Biah, or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind of tho old writers, and a little above its junction 
with the Smdhn or Ab-i-Sind ; and, at the period in question, the Ohin-db and other 
Pan,.4bnyerawero tribntarioBofthoBSih. Jhe Gro.k account., howerur, show, 
that tho country or town o{ tho Oxydracso lay north of the BAwi, and in the Bagiin. 
db Do-dbah, as shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting the “ Mulmalu-t Tawdritli 
^ Th T" i\ to liftve been oontempoi^ 

piAP] . I. . hi „“r ,,.t 

Mrtafiwid, or •A.i.Joadra, and tho teriuinattoT. aooepted M 
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moved towards Multan and invested it, first defeating the infidels out- 

♦ 

at 'Askaland and Sah? or may not tho last word signify — and three (dopen- 
deacies) Yes, if ** sah” meant three in Persian, only it does not. 

Snoh are some of the foundations on which arc basod tlic identiJic(^on of the 
Oxy draco: with UJa, Fch, or Uh. Very solid fonndationa, truly ! 

At pago 104 of the same volume, relating as far back as tho traditionary period 
of the fail of the Pandas, where this suiiposcd same place is motitionod as Aakal'. 
andf but whore neither tJ/u, nor ITch arc montionod, wo are referred to Ap- 
pendix X, which (p. 3t35) states, that, “ Tlio Ased-JeandUi urid Aekahrudra 

of the GhneU-nama, is the samo as the Aeknlandj and Aekaland-lfsa, [leaving out, of 
Course, all reference to tlio 'Arab letters in tho word] of tho Mujmalu-t Titwdrikh, 
and tho Askandara and Aak'imia of tho Tuhfatu-l Kirdni. The close correspond- 
ence of the name, especially in the last instance, induces us at once to recognize it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the contiuenen of the Acesines with tho 
Indus; But a little examination will show tho resemblance to be more specious than 
real. * * * The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapies of which 
tho third (p. 138) comprised the fort of Ankalanda and Muibar. Now MtUhur 
and Chaclipur still exist [the samo since tho time of tho Pandds, probably ? j 
under tho inudernized names of Mirhar and Ghdchary closo together at the very 
junction of tho Acesines and tho Indus. Consequently, Askalnuda must have been 
higher up the river, as subsequeut passages will show.” In a foot-note to the 
name Maibar tho Editor says, “Tho text has Td'dha, bub Fdbiya is tho more 
general spoiling,” but, in the extract at page 138, he has “ Ankalanda and PabiyUt 
which are called Talwdra and Chachp&r ; ” and in another foot-note, ho says that 
“ tho name is written Pay a and Bdya, Jtdbiyaf and Pdbiya : tho last seems the pre- 
ferable form 

I may mention that tho Cli achar lioro referred to, some forty years ago, was six 
miles below tho junction of the Panoli Nad, or Panj Ab witli the Indus. Mithan da 
Kot was then three miles and a half below the junction ; and about ten years since, 
Mithan da Kot was eleven miles below the juneiiou, such are tho continual altera- 
tions. There is no Mirbar now, bub there is a Jaja fourteen miles south-east 
of Ohichar. Why not have pressed that into service ? Further I may mention, 
that it is only within tho last century that tho junction of tho Paiioji Nad with tho 
Indus has taken place witliiii twenty-four miles north-east of Ohachar an<l Mithan 
da Kot, and how far off it was before who shall say. Where it was in the last 
century will be found farther on. 

After all this, supposing that the courses of the rivers have remained precisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although wo find so much ohangc in forty, 
he says : “ Its [’Askalauda’s] proximity to the Bias, and its name of Asknland- 
Una about which, at pago 100, he was doubtful whether it was part of the name 
or not — “ load us to regard it as iTclih of more modern times.'* Yet ho adds that, 

“ That place bears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-n&raa, where wo are, both in the time of Chach and Muham- 
mad Xosim”— -bore the father's name is again brought in as -that of the intro- 

,daoed to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only bo accounted for that it 
is disguised under some other appellation.” 

It odrtainly seems strange that l/chojhh should not bo mentioned in the Q&sfili 
Kdmah, and in the earlier works on Sind, because we know from the Ta^fat-ul- 
F F 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain the shelter of their walls. After 

* 

Kiriim that it wan an ancient fortress on the frontier of that conntry. It states, 
that Ra’o Sahosi remitted the taxes of his people on the condition that yiej should 
increase the beifi^ht of six fortresses: namely, ITclichh,* M^tliilah, Siw-ra’i or Siw- 
rahi, Ma*u or Ma’uh, Aror or Alor, and Siw-istan.” See my “Notes on Afshan- 
istan/’ etc. page 667. 

l/chohli was several times destroyed and repaired, from the time of Snltau 
Jaldl-nd-l)iri, the Khvvdrazm K^dh, to the time of cho Arghun dynasty of Sind. Ibn 
Batdtuh says, in his time, iTi^lichh was “ a large city on the Sind,** and that “ Multdn 
was then tiie principal city of Sind.“ 

Elliot also speculates on “ the other ancient irdih [sic], now in rnins,**— jnst 
ns the other has boon for a long time — “near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
Accsiiies.” Hero again he takes it for granted that the present junction has always 
remained the same; but in 801 H. (1308-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenty-six 
miles lower tlown than at present, and that it was continually altering ; tha;t; before 
that ngaiii, it was many miles higher up ; and in the lust century was near Ob,hau- 
inrab. Soe farther on. 

With respect to the name of VToheJ'li, there are no less than three places so 
called, still existing, and all of some anthiuity. -1. l/^i^h which is forty-seven miles 
north of Slnkar-pur. and twonty-sorfu to Uio northwards of Khan Gnrh, now Jacob- 
sbdd. It is in Kadiddi or Kac!lj»_*hhi— a common term for an alluvial tract, not 
pocidiar to this part any more t liau to KachcKh Hhnj — and is simply known ns l/ ohch h. 

It is not far from the Sind Uollow^ in which tlie Ab-i-Sind or Indus, or a branch 
of it, oiioo flowed, as shown in the acconnt of that rivor favtlior on. 2. l/ choh h-i- 
Oul Imdm, a strong fort in the last century, bnt now in a ^tate of rnin, twenty-one 
miles north -north- west of ^or Kot, and abont eleven miles south-west of the late 
junction of tlio Hihat [IIy<lasi)ca] and tho Uliin-db [AoosinesJ. I say late, because 
it has probably altered considerably since tho -Survey map I refer to was made a few 
years since. Tliis is tho “ Uch” which Elliot (vol. 1, p. 367) considers “ as offering 
a far more probable identification,’* and is sovoiity-two miles to the northward of 
Multdn. 3. iTcholih-i-Jaldli, or irchchU-i-Slnirif,, formerly, that is to say within the 
last oontury or thoroabouts, consisting of seven small contiguous villages, or rather 
quarters, ouolosed witiiin one wall Now it consists of throe rather large villages 
on mounds, oontiguons to each other, and ooiinectod by a wall of brick, which lately 
was in a dilapidated state. These villages or towns stand on high, artificial mounds, 
the neighbourhood having been at all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indas, as rcUted in another place. Tho wostorn-most of the villages is 
small, but contains a celebrated shrine, within a large and handsome old Muham- 
madan building, sadly ont of repair. T'his is known as Pir ka l/idiclili or IT ohoh h-i- 
Makhdiiin, and tho houses have sprung up nmnnd it. Ft is said to have been called 
Walh-har in ancient times, before tho Makhdur>\ in qnostion took up his dwelling 
there. Tho oastern-most of tho villages is the hu gest, bnt there are no walls now 
standing, tho ruins of tho gateways h.iwevov can still be seen. Some little trade is 
carried on with Sind in grain, wiv. n is sent down the river in boats. In the noigh- 
bonrliocxl arc very extensive . chm of the ancient stronghold, embosomed in dense 
groves of date trees and vonos ablo piptUs. Many of tho buildings are almost entire, 
and oouUl easily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best style of 
Muhammadan architecture of kilu-bunit bricks. 
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sitting down before it for a considerable time, the supplies of the *Arab 

Tho site is nndoabtodly ancient ; and yet, strange to say, it is not mentioned 
in the OTi ibh Namah ; iior, under that namo at least, by the *Arab writers, inolnd* 
ing the Bal^zarf, in his history ; nor by the other Mnbammadan historians of the 
time of Saltan Mabmdd of Ghaznin and his sons, namely, Al-’Utba, Bd-Riban, tho 
BaihaVi) and the Gardaizi. I believe, however, that it is mentioned by those 
historians under tho name of Bhattah, (called the country of Bamal in tho Oh aqh 
Namah) ; and for this reason. 

Tho author of the “ Tabalj:at-i-Na?iri,** the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 419), the “ deliverance of Multdn from tho hands of the 
l^aramitah heretics, but ITcIv^hh is not referred to ; yet, immediately after (page 
431) ho mentions tho Saljau Mii*izz-ud-l)in, Muliammad-i-Sam, marching towards 
Nahar-Walah by waj” of Multan and In the account of his victories, how- 

ever (page 491), his victories over tho $ardmit;ah of Multan and IT chch li ** are 
distinctly stated, but, there is no mention of the Bhatiah among them, although the 
capture of tho stronghold of the Bhati tribe is distinctly mentioned. The author 
know l/cLaihh, for ho was for a time in Siilt.div Na?iv-ud-l)iii, 'b^aba-jah’s service there, 
being in charge of tlio Firuzi College in 021 11. (1227 A. D.), and holding the 
otiiou of Kazi to tho forces of ’Ala-ucl-l)in, Bahram ^ah, tho Sultan's son. It is 
strange that the BliftiaU are not noticed by him. Yob others relnto thnt the 
Sultan delivered Multan from tho l{ardrait.:ili, and annexed tho territory, and th(in 
invested the Bhatiah, (vvliich is the plural of Bhati), within tho walls of 1/ehihh j and 
that, after its fall, it was entrusted to *Ali KarmaWs charge together with Multan. 
It is evident from this, that tliose authors whoso works have boon translated, suoli as 
’Utba's, did not moau titett there was any town or fortress called Bhatiah, but moaiit 
tho stronghold of tlxe Bhatiah, that is, of the Bhati tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was [7 chch b. which they appear to have obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Sultjdn Mahmud of Ghaznin, when tho power of tho ’Abbtisi 
]^alifahs over Sind and Multan was merely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was riglit 
in supposing that IT chch li was disguised under another name’*; and 1 believe that 
tho senteiioe in the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” at page 419, was, before tho text had been 
interfered with, that ‘'ho mnrohed an army towards Mult&n and Ifchohh and deli- 
vered them out of the hands of tho Karamit,ah and this would account for the 
“stronghold of the Bhatiah” not being hero mentioned by its author. 

With respect to Sultan Mabmdd’s capture of tho stronghold, the Gardaizi, a con- 
temporary writer, states, that the Sulldn attacked tho fortross of the Bhatiah in 
396 H. (1005-G A. D.), and that Bajra ( }, the Bhatiah, so called on account of 

the number of his men, his success, and his great haughtiness —bajra or wajra 
signides ‘a thunderbolt’ in Sanskrit], put his forces in array to oppose the Sultan, 
and sent them out against tim, while he himself kept aside, near tho skirts of a 
jangal. Some of the Snitdn’fl troops surrounded it, on which the Bhatiah Rdjah 
drew his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Rajah’s head was brought in, and a great number of elephants were taken. It 
was after this that the Sultan attacked tho Karamit;ah of Multan, for which 1 have 
not space here, but it will bo related in another place. 

B6-Rib^n mentions this tribe in several places as though it w.as the name of 
a place, as and in the printed text, but, in the Index, as two different 





force 
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feJJ abort, and thisy had to eat some of their animals for food ; 


placoa. The passage is, with throe oxceptions, muoh as Elliot translates it (p. 61), 
namely; » West of Nar.ina [ nnd in MSS. in text] is distant* 

fifty farsiohj/t ; theneo to [and to?J Bhati fifteen. South-east from Bhati is Ardr, 
distant ftftoori ./ar.s«/»f/s Bhati is sitnated between two arms or branches of the 
Sind Uud.” The name Ardr is doubtful : the MSS. have jj] - -jjy| : if Aror is 
rofcrroil to, that is nearly south-wost. The Sind Kud is the Binli and its tributaries, 
not the Tndna fSee ante page 211, also page 221, note 163) ; but the word rendft'ed 
“ inniti’' hero by Elliot, in his extract, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79. 
According to tliis platomont, the stronghold of the Bbatiah would lio exactly midway 
hfhodpn J/ III tun and Antr. If wo calculate tlio thirty farnahJia between Multan and 
Aror at eight mil to llio farsakh^ wliioli is certainly not correct, it would make two 
hundred and forty niilos, which, as tlio crow flies, is just tho distance botweeii those 
two places ; but Ifilhchh, tho fortres.s of tho Bhati tribe or Bhntiali, is but sevonty- 
fivo miles (e(|aal t») twenty- two farsakhs) from Multan, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (eejual to nearly forty-sovani far*nkh'ii from 1 / 011011 ) 1 : oonaoquontly, by Bd- 
liilturi’s account, if wu are to place ont-iro fb'.puiitlonce on it, which 1 am hardly 
disposed to do for several reasons, hi.s •* Bhati ” and “ Bhatiali” cannot represent 
^ditihh, unless wo read hU statenioiif to mean that this Bhatiah lies about midway 
butvvoou Mulhin and Aror, without t.ikiiig dUtauces into .account. There is still a 
Bhati VYa-han in this part, an ;xi‘iMonb place, onoo tho chief town of a mahdll of tho 


Bordn-i-Paneh Nad district of tlio Multan ^Abahf wlucli is situated just midway 
hotwoon l/ chch h and Aror ; but, from what other writers state, as will bo soon 
farther on, thorn cun bo little doubt, that, nador tho namo of tho town or city of 
tho Bhutiah, Ifehchh-i- Sharif is reforrod to. ^ 

Elliot, in the two first volumes of his “Indian Historians,** tries, by many 
arguments to i>rove that tho Bh.ltiuh hero referred to, is what ho oiUls “ Bhora on 
tho Jailani, th.at is, Bahrali, uo less than ono hundrud and ninoty-two miles, norths 
of Miilttiu ; while from several tr.insl.itsMl passages in his own work, its 
whoroaboiits is distinctly shown. All theso errors n.riso from the suppositiou that 
tho coursos of the rivers have n»*ver changed, ami, that tho tracts oast of tho Indus 


havo always been a desert. .Seo Yol. 11, pugo -139. For o.xaniplc : Sult.dn Mabinud 
returning from tho expedif ion aguinsf Soinnath in 4l7 U., set out with tho object of 
returning by Mansuriy.uh, the ruler of which was a aiulhaidah or Kardmif.ali. On 
tho^ nows of hts apiu-oueh tlu' heretic fled to tho date forests in tho vicinity of Man- 
9 firiyah, but tho .Sultan having aurronndod the one in which ho had taken shelter, 
camo npon him and his followers, the greatcM- number of whom wore either killed 
or drowned in ondeavouring to cross iho river (the llakpa or Wabindah), and very 
few of thorn escaped. 

From thonco tho Sultan, hnviiif. oroasod tho Ah i-Sind near MulWn, moTed 
^.mstthe Bhnt, ah, ..ndytoProducmKthaf,.W..-ny people ..oanbrniaaion, returned 

about lltb March, Oiifl A !>.). y „ uow 1. h poa-iblo that » Bhera ,m the Jai- 

T “ ** "Bhera” just five miles e«t o* 

Aror, if n " Bhora” is rotiuirod * 


Af«r this, in the year iollowinK, a naval battle was fought t and it appears to 
or Efidd-Sind wo Hind, on the H.eu iVugi, y-nj ,.,ji,scq„ontly , 1 believe it was fought 
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bab, ab this crisis, a man camd to Malbiaminad and promised, if admitted 

botw’een l/choh^h aad |^ana>purt which I suppose to be the position of Basinid of the 
’Arab writers or very near it ; and, possibly tiie action may have been foaghi a 
little lower down. 

The Gardai’/iL stucos, that, as thu Sultan had Rusteiiual great annoyance and 
much insolence from tlio Jats <»r Mnitan and the Bhatiuh, on the side of the Sibuti 
[a name applied by the early writers to the Paiioli Nad as thon existing] on his way 
back from Somnath, lie now determined to chastize them thoroughly for it. When 
the year 418'H. oamo round ho set oat from Gliaznm, and on ronohiiig Multan, gave 
orders for tho construction of 1,400 boats, ejicli of which was to be fitted with throe 
strong [and sharp] iron rams, ouo in tho bow, and one on oach side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy wliiitov<»r came in contact with thorn. In each boat 
twenty men wore embarked, armed with bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The Jats hearing of these preparations sent away their efioots to distant jatirahi^ for 
het» : tracts encircled by minor channels of the rivers], and prepared to encounter 
tho Saltan’s vessels with 1, 000 of their own, some say with 8,000, in o.'ioh of which 
were a number of armed men Thoy accordingly moved to attack tho Saltan’s fleet ; 
and in tho action which ensued, they wore nearly all sunk or destroyed by tho rams, 
or the naphtha. As the banks of tho Sihun wore oconpiod by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to laud were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow tho remainder of their vessels along the bunks [down stream ; lor thoy could 
not go up under sncli circumstances], the troops reached tho [daco whore tho Jata 
had deposited their property and effects, which wore seized by tho victors, and groat 
numbers of other captives wore likewise made. After this affair tho Sulplu returned 
to Ghaznin. 

Ill the following reign, when Al.imad-i-Nml-Tigfn, feudatory of Lahor, robelhul 
against Sultan Mas’ud, being defeated by tho troops sent against him under Tilak, 
tho leader of the Hindu troops of tho Sultan, Abmad liad to evacuate Labor, and 
retired towards Mnltdn with tho object of reaching Man^uriyah of Sind Ho was 
harassed tho whole way by tho Hindu tribes, Tilak having raised the whole provinco 
against him. B^rom Multan he moved towards tho Bhaliah (stronghold) wliithei* 
some of the Hindu (Bhati ?j chiefs had retired. Tho chief of tho Bliatiab, however, 
was unable to stop tho progress of Abmadd-Nial-Tigin ; for the small force of Turks 
with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken ; and the chief had to furnish him 
with the boats ho required to enable him to cross the Sind Rud [or Rud-i-Sind wo 
Hind, i. e., the Bidh and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhatiah was 
situated, on his way to Man§uriyali, near which latter place, in attempting to cross 
the Mihran, he was subsequently drowned. 

How is it possible that this BhatiaU can refer to “ Bhora on the Jailam ” ? 

Cunningham Ancient India,” p. 260) ooasidors ”Pabiya” to be ** Bhdtiya,” 
of others, but as he also considers it “ probably the same place as Talhdti where 
Jam Janar [Jam Jdnai^, the Satnraah] crossed tho Indus, or perhaps also tho same 
as Mdtila or M»Uhila,” wo may easily dismiss that theory, because tho Jam crossed 
the Mihran where tho ’Arab leader is said to have crossed before him or nearly so 
at Talh-ti, more than one hundred miles helow Aror on the south-west ; while Mdthi- 
lah or Mathflo is thirty-seven miles above Aror to tho north-eastwards. 

With respect to tho seven con tiguons surrounded by a wall which con- 

etituted U^ ehoj ;th a liltlo over a century since, hero is a spcsiiruon how some writers 
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to quarter, to poiut out a nahr or river [also a canal] by means of which 


will jump at ooticlasions. Viacenb, in his “ Navigation of the Ancients/* on the 
sabjoot of the ** Oxydracm Ontciie/* says : It is somewhat singular that Arrian* 
should mention those people as cantoned into departmontSi and their insgistrates as 
presiding in each separate canton, while the moderns distingniah them to this day 
by the appellation of the “ Seven Towns of Outche.** This, ho says, is on the 
authority of Tioffenthaler, Vol. 1, p. IIS, and de la llochottu’s map. 

Cunningham, also, appears to agree in this He says : “ It has been supposed, 
indeed, th.'it the name of the Oxydracm is derived from the old town of ITchh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Amuii appoars rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akesinos/’ Si'o the first paragraph of this note. 

IVom the accounts of tlio campaign of Mirza Shah Ilusain, the Arghdn MiJgl|al 
ruler of Sind, against t ho Laiigah Jat ruler of Silultan in 931 H. (152i~25 A. D.), 
tr^diiihh was still consi«U'red to be a very strong place, and enclosed within lofty 
walls. Ho first roachod Siw-ra’i, one of the six foils mentioned in the Tulifat- 
ul-Kiram, tlio mounds of Avhicli were to be raised, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which was taken and de.stroyed, after which the Baluchis, who held these parts 
under the Langdiis, retired within the walls of l/chcdili. The MiVza subsequently 
reached Ma’u, also written Ma*uli, another of the six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near a kol-i^d-y or l.iko at that place. From thence ho reached tlie 
shrhms of the Shinldis, of whicli the Mhail^,. Rdh-ullah, Kiireshi, liad charge; then 
to the boundary of the Radar (j^i ) people, and from thonce to irc^Mih. It was 
captured and destroyed and all the wood put on boats and sent to Bakhar, according 
to the historian, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar ; and he states, tliat wliat fortifications >veio 
standing when ho wrote, wore of Mirza ^ah llnsaiu’s erootioii. 


In after years, down to within the early part of the present century, the place 
suffered greatly in the constant hostilities between the Shaikhs of l/ chch h and the 
Da'dd-putrahs, lumce the fortiricatioiis raised by the Mirza are in ruins. See my 
“ Sm'Kn ON Akouvnistan/’ etc., page GdS. 


lo return, however, to the place of so many names supposed to be ITchchh I 
do not consider that either of the places called l/chchh are referred to, but a totally 
different place. All tiioso throe places certainly lay west of the Oliin-ab (but only 
ns a tnlmtary of the Biali), even after it changed its course from the eost to the west 
side of Multttti One still lies near tho west bank, and another west of tlie Ab-i-Sind 
or udusj au.l l/i^.:hli-i.^arif also continued west of the QJiin-db down to com- 
paratively recent times, but. when the Obiu-ab (along with tho other rivers forming 

in "'^^tionod above, l/chchh-i-Sharif was placed 

in the Hist-Jalhaiuiar Do-abah, and continued there until the Sutlaj deserted the 

oftl T r'" T n f """ was shut o^t 

Nnd, or bxtra I inj-Ab, and was placed on the side of the river. But since 

the time of Armn onl Strubo, it ia iiroVmW . ik.. .uf. .. , 

of tl.is part, have altered their cours.-j hnnd.eda 15 timoa Tf 

Will be ahowu farther on. that ^ >n»riatf /hi IZr .t ,s very certain, ai 

ab,” have Been greater ohaiiftPt than the tract hnt ^ "own M ‘thePanj- 

direoHon, and Babfiwal.pfe^ „d "1^ Aror in one 

period,, aowod over over;. ,».rt ..f it 

fonnded by Alexander • IcBBliW, to have had ly 
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the people of the place received their .supply of water from the river*' 

Let 08 uow see what history says respecting Asal Kandah, etc* 

After Ra’e Qhaoh had attained sovereignty over Sind, ho set oot from Aror for 
the northern frontier of liis territory, between the Ab-i-Siiid and the llakfi, and 
reached the hi»dr of AxjU — B abij ah, also written djb — situated on the south bank 
of the Blah [the Vabi'bd of Elliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Ohnoh- 
pdr, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within the fort of 

cJmmI — A snl Knndah or Usal Kandah, also w’ritten — Asknndnh, nnciontly 

called Talwarah, lie left a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the river Bidli, and appeared 
before Askandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being without points, might bo 
transliterated in several ways. ITiiving gained possession of that fortified place, 
Qh^Moh moved towards Sikah of Multan. Tlio ruler of Aliiltnn, hearing timt Clinch 
had reached the Biah, issued from that stronghold, and advanced to tho banka of tho 
Kawi, in order to support his nephew, who was in charge of tho fortress of Sikah, 
opposite to Multan on the east side of that river. They then moved to oiicountor 
Clinch and oppose his crossing that river 5 and Chnch remained encamped near tho 
fo'd over the Biah [See tho strango note by Mr. Dowsou to page U2 of Elliot’s ' 
“Historians,” Vol. 1, on tho “Bias”] until tho water doci*ou8od sufficiently, and 
then ho effected the passage. lie was then in tho fork, so to say, between tho BiAh 
and the Rawi, which united a short distance from whore ho crossed, and consequently, 
in the Bari Do-dbah. He then moved towards a place higher up, where there wore 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached tho kafbah of Sikah, defeated the enemy 
outside the walls, and invested the placo for some days, after which it was evacuated, 
and tho governor fled to his uncle at Multan. Tho latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Multan to encounter Qliaoli on tlio west 
bank of the united OJiin-ab and Rdwf, in case ho should pass over that river. Oh,ach 
effected the passage, defeated tho Miiltdn chief in several encounters, and the latter 
then retired within the walls of that fortress, in which he was closely invested by 
Ohaoh. Tho Qli,in-db then united with tho Rawi north-east of Multan. 

According to tho Oliach Ndmah, which I havo said before gives a much more 
detailed account of events in the time of the ’Arabs, they followed the same route 
from Alor or Aror as CJiHch had previously t.aken in going against Multan. Muljiam- 
mad, tho son of Kasim, having disposed of tho affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor there, marched from thenoo towards Multan until he reached tho fort of 
Bdbiyah, situated on the south, or left bank of the Bidh (tho site of “ Pubbeer walie ” 
of the maps of the present day ? See the notice of the Biah farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma’aum of Bakliar says, was called Qh^aoh-piir in his day. This Babiyah 
was an old place in which Kaksah, son of QAandar, Ra’e Dahir’s brother, who had 
fled from tho battle-field near the Mihran when Dahir was slain, had taken shelter. 
He, on the appearance of the ’Arab forces, came out and submiHed, and was taken, 
it is said, into the confidence of tho ’Arab leader. In another place, however, it is 
said that the Hindus evacuated that place. * 

After this, Mu^^ammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Biih— I wish 
to draw attention to this fact— that is to say, /row the southern to the northern hank 
of that river, and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which is written 
HAir KAir aAjiU«t_Agkand or lekand, ’Alah Kandoh or 

*UIah Kandah, Asal or Usal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
in different places, in as many different MSS,, for we do not know for certain the 
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^uf Jjasmid,^®^ and w hie li flowed, into the city into a hauz or reservoir, 

vowol points— the people of which iasned forth to oppose him. Now how ia it ^ssi- 
hlo that this place situated on the north or right bank of the Bi'ah, as it flowed in its 
■ old bed, could bo ** Cch/* as Elliot and others suppose, which lies forty-five miles 
farther southwards ? Tlio author of the Ohach Namah, who wroto in the time of 
Snlftau Na?ir-nd-D{u, Kaba-jah, whoso capital was Uchehh, was a native of that 
phwjo; and if it h.ad boon anciently known as Askand or Asal Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that ho would h.ave ncglocLed to say so when writing of its 
former history ? iMu* M.Vsurn of Bakhar writes the word, or rather it appears in 
three dilToront MSB. of his work j as and and he distinctly 

states that this plaoo, supposod to bo “Uoh** to support a theory, tens ancientZy 
cal I fid Tal wdrah . 

The peoples fought obstinately, but had, at last, to seek shelter within the walls; 
and they resisted for seven days all the attacks of the ’Arab forces. The latter had 
now hoi'omo distressed for ])rovi8ioiis, when the nephew of the Multdn chief, who 
had defended it so hravedy, at the end of tliis time, under cover of the night, aban- 
dornal it, and throw himself into the fort of Sikah — — ^>vhich was a great forti- 
iu'ation on tho brink of tho sonthern (left) bank of the Hdwi, the river, at that time 
flowing east of MuUiln and uniting with tho Biah some twenty-eight miles to tho 
southward of th.at placo. See farther on. Finding tlvcrasclvos deserted by their 
governor, the inhabitants of Askand or Asal Kandah (or whatever may be tho true 
reading), s<Mit to lender their submission to the 'Arab leader. The fighting men 
to the ntiinbor of 4,000 were put to death, and their families w'cro m.adc slaves, but 
all others wore spared. 

Neither tho Mnjmal-nt-Tawfirikh, nor the Qliach Naraah, mention XTchchh, 
which, probably, was not known by that name at tho period in question, bnt both 
mention this Askand or Asal Kandalt, or Usal Kandah, said to have been even then, 
an old fortiticaiion. 

In one placo (p. 3G0), Elliot is inclined to suppose that ** tho Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained tho whole tract nortli-cast of Alor, and south-east of tlie Vaajnad and 
Ghftraf almost precisely tho same, in short, as tho present Daudputra country.” 
Ho is nearer the mark hero, bnt it will bo noticed that ho scorns to take for granted, 
that tho rivers ran then as now. The position of tho fortress of Askand or Asal 
Kftiidah is distinctly stated lo havo boon on fho north hank of the Bidh, as it flowed 
in ancient times, and mush liavo boon within twonty-cighl miles or less of MultAn. 

Cunningham snpposijs that “ the old bod of the Rdwi and Sikah Multan tho 
original is * Sikali-i-Multim,’ that is Sikah o/ or belonginrf to Mnltau — “ to be somewhat 
near Mari bital, which lies on tho old banks of the Ravi, two miles and a half east 
of Multan.” It is no proof, however, as ho sooms to tliink, that the Rdwi flowed 
nndor the walls of Multan, because Alexander, the (4rook, is supposed to havo circum- 
navigated tho walls of some city supposed to ho Mnh m. This ho could have done, 
in tho last century, if Multdn is the placo (,mly : o<,uld not ]o,ve boon according to 
the Greek writers), by tho Loll VVa-bm... and nhich tium l.ad to be crossed by a 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or ^rmch frmii th.= (Jhin-ab like this one, no doubt, 
which, as mentioned in the following SInhammad cut off or diverted, and 
oaused the surrender of that stionghoUl. 

198 This cannot bo tho river of BasmM roferrod to hy ’bn Hankal ot pago 216, 
beoaase that was two days’ journey or more Wow or south or south-east of Knlt&n. 
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which they call a tdldb [pui-o Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after which, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men wore put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the budh or temple, to the number of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives.’^^®* This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D,-). 

unleBS it refers to it as the river **whic)i, below Mnlt&n and above Basmid, united 
with the Mihrdn,** and that was the liud-i-Sind wo Hind, the BLahandita tributaries. 

194 The Oha ol> Nainah hero again differs from the Balazari, but wo must not 
forget, that, at this period, the Rawi and Bidh, at this point, flowed nearly parallel 
to each otlier, and united near by. The author of the former says, that after Asal 
Kandab or *Alah Kandiih, cto., as it is boro written, surrendered, Mutinmmad crossed 
the Bidb, and advanced to Sikah of INIultan, which was a strongly fortilied place on 
the south or left bank of tlio Rawi. Tho Balsxari is somewhat confused here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says it— us- Sikah — is a 
town **on this side of the Bidh, and now in ruins.” As tho aathQi>of the Ohaoh 
Namah was a native of these parts, and tho account of Qhach’s campaign in tho very 
same placos is porfectly clear, wo may place dopendenco on his statoments. After 
seven toon days of hard fighting, in which tho ’Arabs lost twenty -five distingnishod 
offleers, and two huudeed and fifteen other warriors, Bajhrd, a relative of tho 
Multdn chief, Dahir’s uncle’s son, Kaursiyah, son of Ghandar, brother of Ohach, who 
held it, passed over and entered Multan. This clearly shows, as indicatod in tho 
maps referred to, how tho Rawi then flowed, and tho nearest point of which, at 
present, is thirty-four miles north- north-oast of Multan. The ’Arabs followed tho 
Hindus, sovoro fighting ensued, and continued with groat obstinacy for about two 
months, by which time provisions becamo so scarce that ” tho lioad of an ass cost 
five hundred dirams'* Tho ’Arabs had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitablo for sinking a mine, until n person oamo out of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given -him. Ho pointed out a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on the banks of a canal or cutting [ ]> samo to 

which the BaUzari refers. Elliot (page 205) supposes that “ this can hardly mean 
the main river," Hardly : it refers to a cutting or canal, similai* to tho LoU Wa-han, 
which flowed in the same direction up to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between the northern face of tho fort and the ’fd-gah, and in the 
time of the inundations contains water. 

** A mine was dug, and in the course of two or three days tlie wall was brought 
down and tho fort captured. ” Six thousand soldiers were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken as slaves. The rest of the inhabitants were 
spared.’' 

The account of the finding of the treasure, as related in the Ohaoh Kdmah, has 
been already related. See note 97, page 192. 

After Mul^ammad had settled tho affairs of Multan, founded a Jdmi’ Masjid, and 
appointed Dd’ud, bin Na^r, bin Walid, ’Ummani, governor of the 'place, he sent 
another^ * Abd-ul-Malik, Tammiroi “ to the fort of Bramah-yur or Brahmah-pdr, on 
th6 side of the Ab-i-Jihlam,” which was called Sd-bdr or Sd-pdr one 

copy — Sdr-badar. Not intended for ghor Ko^, certainly, which was on the 

y^ in .Ib) a another to the territory around Multdn, and another to the forts of 
Ijtahjd and Kardr or EarAd. All these names are more or less doubtful. Kardr is 
a a 
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The finding of the 'gold, from which this temple wag 
known among the Mnsalmilns as “ the FarM of the Batf, or Receptacle 
or Chamber of Gold,” has been related m another place. 

<< After this success, Mnbamraad, eon of ?asim. returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baj^rtir, and made presents to his soldiers.” • 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of ?asim, and his death, when 
Habib son of Mnhollab was Amir of Sind, Jai Sipha, son of D&hir,t had 
returned from Kadj-mir to 13ahman4l«d and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the MiluAn, the people of 
AliAr IjuJl sic. Ar-Rdr P or Ar-Ror ?] made their submission. In the 
mean time vho Kbalifah, Suliman, son of ’Abd-nl-Malik, died, and 
’Umar, son of ’Abd-ul-’Assiz, succeeded. He sent to the native chiefs of 
Sind inviting them to become Musalmans, and several did so, including 
Jai Sipha, s^ of Uahir, and they received ’Arab names. 


possil'ly TDoatifc for Kuliror. Then he is said to have sent a force of 10,000 hors© 
against Kinnauj, which ia constantly mentioned in connexion with Sind and Multan, 
and appears to have adjoined the latter territory on tho east, and inoladed part of 
the present Bikanir state. See pa"* s 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called tdah-fur Odih-pur— the “Odipoor** of tho 

maps, fourteen miles to the southwards of Alwanah on tho HakfaJ, one of the 'Arab 
ofticers was sent to the ruler of Kinnanj, who is styled Ha’o Uar-Ohandar. Jhital ; 
and at this same place, which MnhaTnmad had thus reached, in expectation of enter- 
ing into hostilities with tho Kinnanj ruler, and extending the Muliammadan conquests 
in that quarter, tho orders arrived from tho Khalifah for him to bo sown up in a 
raw hide and sent to tho ’Arab capital, which subject I need not enter into here ; 
but, soon afterwards, groat disorders appear to have arisen in those parts, and tho 
Musalmaiia lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
afterwards. 

Tho Ohneh Namah says Mnhammad, son of Kdsira, was preparing to make war 
on Ra’e ITar-Oliandnr, Jhital, of Kinnanj (not tho city on the Kdli Nadi), the very 
day before his rocall (on account of tho false acensation of the daughters of Ri'o 
Ddhir), but Tod, in his “ Annals of Mewar,” whose historic knowledge was of a 
peculiar kind, actually makes him march to " Chootoro,” as he spells Qliitor. but 
only to bo overthrown by a llaj-put, as wo might fully suppose. Hesay8(vol. 1* 
p. 231) : “ In tho ninety-ftCth year of the Uogira — A. D. 713, Mahomed Bin JKaswa, 
tho general of tho Caliph Walid, conquered Sinde. ’* * * If any doubt existed that 
it was Kasim [sic] who advanced to Chcotore, and was defeated by Bappa, it was set 
at rest by finding at this time in CUeetore, * Dak/r,* the Prince of “ Bebeilf* as ho 
spells Debal, which Ddhir had been killed in battle more than two years before* 

All this ia not surprising when wo consider who this ** Bappa” was who defeated 
“ Kaaimt* only it was Ij^ftaim’a son who conquered Sind, after his father, ^dsim, had 
been dead some years According to Tod’s ‘‘Annals,” Bappa “overcame all the 
Ungt of the wesf, Ispahan, KanMar, Cashmire, Irah, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferist^han ; 
all of whose daughters he fuarried, and by whom he had one hundred and thirty 
•onSy sailed Moshoyra PathansJ* This is quite sufficient. ^ 
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Subseqaentlj, Janaid» sont of ’Abd-iir-Ba^mdzi*al-Karrf, was made 
Amir on the frontier territory of Sind, as the deputy of ’Umar, son of 
Hubairah-al-Faz&ri [he, at this time, was Amir of Khardaan and the 
East], by tip Khalifah,, Al-Hi^iam, son of ’Abd-ul -Malik, who began to 
reign in 1^5 H. (721 A. D.)- Junaid proceeded to Dobal,^^^ and 
advanced to the Mihran ; but Jai Sioha, [whose ’Arab name, however, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he had become a Musalman, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Sioha first took up arms ; while others affirm that Junaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Sinha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 

195 It is strange that neither the early 'Arabs, nor the traveller .who followed, 
ever mention Dainrilah, which, in after years, is constantly inontMHId along with 
Debal or Dewal. 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, the Khwarazm ghdli, had to retire from 
the Panj-ab into Ldr or Lower Sind, be, having gained possession of Siw-istdn, as it 
is called by some historians, as well as ^aruadn, Sindustan, and Saddsdn, marched 
towards Debal and Damrilah. A Kabnsh [hero the SiiinraU chief of Debal is meant], 
who was ruler of that district or territory, fled, gob on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan detached part of his forces towards Nahar Wdlah, from which they 
returned with immense booty. He founded likewise a Jami' Masjid at Debal on the 
ruins of an idol temple. See “ TnbaIfdt-i-Na§iri,” note, page 294, and a note 
farther on. 

Ibn Bafutah wont into Ldr or Lower Sind before going to Dihli. He says : “ I 
then went by the Sind to the city of Lahari [Lohdrdnf, supposed by some to refer 
to Debiil, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, whore the Sind unites with it [but the junction of tho main channel of the 
river with tho ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a largo 
harbour, into which vessels from Fars, Yaman, and other parts come. At tho 
distance of a few mil [miles] from this town, are tho ruins of another, in which 
stones in the shape of human beings and beasts, in vast numbers, are to bo found. 
The inhabitants of this place say, that, according to their chi*oniolers, there was 
formerly a city in this place, the people of which, for the most part, were so wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the peoplo, their beasts, even 
the seeds of plants, into stone." This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would seem to refer to the situation of Damfilah, but, as late as the reij^ 
of SuUan Muhammad, son of Taghl^ — 744 H. (1343-44 A. D.), it is mentioned 
as lying in the route from Gondhal in Kd^hidwdp to Thathah, and in connection with 
the Sumrahs. 

the rebel, whom Snltdn Mul^ammad pursued from Guzardt into Sind, 
took refuge in Damrilah ; and iu reference to the boundaries of India, which SuUdn 
’Ald-nd-Din, Mul^ammad, the second Snll;dn of the ghalj Turk dynasty, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Dihli in 695 H. (1295-96 A. D.), the different tracts which he 
waa skdvised to bring under complete jurlsdiotioD, that extending " from Multdn to 
Damrilah" is referred to, but suQh a place as Thathah is not mentioned beoanso it 
was not yet founded. 
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teady for war. Junaid moved against him in vessels likewise ; and they 
fought a naval action in the estuary of ush-Sharki fnsh-Shilgiri ■ '■The 
then Kohra’it®® month, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihrdn of 
Sind which flowed past Man^iuiyah, united with the ooe|p, but which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Sii^ha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * * * 

This Jnniiid, son of *Abd-ur-Rahmaii, was subsequently made Amir 
of Kbnr.isan, wliich included all the eastern territories under the sway 
of the Musalrnans, and he greatly distinguished himself in Far^anah, 
between 111 H. and 116 II., (7.S0-734 A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, son of ’Awanah-al-Kalbi, succeeded 
Xamiuim, son of Zaid-ul-’Utba, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed iu^tH; idolatry ; and the Musalrnans being without any place of 
security to which, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on tho other side of the estuary in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahfiizah — tho Guarded or 
Preserved. Subsequently, ’Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
son of Kasim, tho conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Maljifuzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, and liad been employed in many 
important affairs. He was sent from Mahfiizah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in which ho was successful, and was elevated to 
tho rank of Amir. lie founded another city on this side [the west] of 
tho estuary, which ho named Mansuriyah, iu which tho governor now 
[when tho Balaxari wrote] dwells.” 

Then came tho time of the ’Abba^is [132 H.— 750 A. D.], and AbA- 
Muslim-ahMarwazi, who Avas the chief instrument in setting up that 
dynasty of Khn^lifahs, despatched ’Abd-ur-Raliniaa, son of Abu-Muslim- 
al-Mughallisd-al-’Abdi, to proceed into Sind to oust the ’Ummiyah 
oiliciuls thorofi’om. Ho came through Tukharistan from Marw, but ho 
was encountoicd by klansur, sou of Jamhur-al-Kalbi [tho same after 
•whom the city and district of Mansiiriyah were named according to Ibn 
KburdAd.bihi97J, Ins troops put to flight, and himself killed. AbA- 
Muslim then despatched IMiisa, sou of Ka’ab-ut-Tammimi into Sind, who 
reached the banks of tho Mihran, which separated him from Man^fAr, 
who thought himself secure as the river flowed betweeu them ; but MAsA 
came upon him [in what manner is not stated], put Man^Ar and his 
forces to flight, and slow &lar...ur, brother of Mansur. The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to the sandy «iosert tracts, where he perished of thirst. 
MAsA ruled m Sind for .onio time; and he repaired the city of Man- 
^Ariyah, and enlarged the nianji-l there. 

m Bee enfe note m, page •:23. m See ante page 196, and note 102. 
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He was succeeded hy son of TTmaro^nt-Taghallabit*^ 

who was sent into Sind by the ]Q[alifah, Al-Man^dr. He reduced many 
places which still held out against the ’Abba§d authority, and among 
them was Multan, wliich, up to this period, still remained refractory. 
ICand&’il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandhar [Kandbarah or 
.Kandtharo] ou vessels, and reduced it likewise.*^^® # # # MdsA, son of 

High&m means, ‘benevolent/ ‘liberal/ bat “Hash&m” is meaningless. 

W9 Called *Uinaro-ns-SaMabi by others. Ho was sent to saccood ‘Umar bin 
whom the Khalifah, Al-Maii$ur, Abu*Ja*far, *Abd-nllah, deposed in 141 H. (758*59 
A. D.), for giving Bholter to ’Abd*ullah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortnnate 
9asan, son of the ^alifah, *AU. *tTmar, son of yifz, reocived him with great dis- 
tinction and espoused his cause, as did also the other Mnsalman olHcers in Sind ; and 
they oast ofE their black ’Abbasi garments, and adopted wliito ones, white being the 
colour of the Shi’ahs. At last, finding *Abd>nllah was not safe in |^iid, *Umar sent 
Jhim to a Rajah of Hind, between whom and *Umar great friendship existed, ho that 
he might not fall into tho hands of his persecutor, tho Khalifah. In consoqueuco 
of 'Umar’s conduct towards ’Abd-ullah, ho was removed from Sind and sont to servo 
in Afrikah. 

The Sayyids of Sind aro said, on the authority of tho Tfirikh-i-Alfi, to be 
descended from the abovo mentioned ’Abd-ullah, who was subsequently killed by a 
party of ’Arabs, who carao upon him in a stiikdr-gdh on tho borders of Sind, leaving 
a son who was under tho protection of tho boforo-nicntioned Rajah-— of the neigh- 
bouring territory of Sanrashtrah, probably, and one of the Balabhi dynasty. 

800 It would be a physical impossibility to reach i^andah&r in the present Afghan 
state by boats, unless thoy were boats attached to baloons, and just as practicable 
to reach Gandhara on tho upper Indus above A^ak by the same means from, Sind. 
The part meant horo, lay near the banks of the Hakrd, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Because this word is written “Kandahar” by persons who did not know, ap- 
parently, the word in its original characters, and because a tract of country lying 
on tho east bank of tho Indus above A tak was anciently known as Gaudhard, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between the inroads of the Qt^ingiz Khan and Amir 
Timdr, the Qurgan, the south-easternmost part of Zabul-istan of tho ancient T-rdni 
empire became styled I^audahar, European writers, and English in particular, have 
managed to confound them (just as thoy have confounded Gajni and Ghaz-nih or 
Ghaz-m), and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to bo 
found in the “ Herodotus” of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, page 176, in which 
“ Beladhore,'* ” 3fa88*oudej* etc., are quoted, and we have ” Sindhu Oandhdra** the 
** Ctibool GandharUf* and the modem ConePa/idr,” the appellation alike of the pro- 
vince and of the capital,” in one delightful jumble. The ** Sindu ” Ean^hdrah is 
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Kan^dhar in the original ; the tract on the upper Indus Gan^hdrd ; and the 

formerly Persian, and now Afjjidn province (anciently called Bdl-yds or lydl-yds ) 

and its chief town, and jlAdx»-.i^andahdr, and all are totally different. 

It is txom similar theories that Mindd Lehdnahs or Lohdnoa of Sind are turned 
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Ttb^yd, of the family of Barmak, was Amir of Siad ia the time of the 
Al-M4mtin [198-218 H. — 813-833 A. D.], but ho died in 
221 H. (836 A. D.) ; and the Khalifab^ Al-Mu’tasim O’illah, oonfirmed^ 
his son, *Araran, in the government of the province. * * * jJq made 
war upon tlie Mods ( ) and slew 3,000 of them ; and there [in their 
country] constructed a band or embankment, which is called Si^u*®l-nl- 
Mod, after which he oncampcd on the Ndkr of Aror or Aro.” Why this 
land was constructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of coarse, 
near the sea coast of Kaohohii, because ’Amran caused a canal t^be dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Meds, and sailed all their 
fresh water. » This Aro or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written jyf, jdjt, and the like, by Bu-Ri^an, and which 

I believe to the “ Addo of the maps, the “ Addooo ” of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi,®f'8 by which, indeed, a 7ia/ir or small liver runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the 'Arabic character this name' 
would be ji>t, and in that diameter j, and j, in manuscripts especially, 
if carelessly copied, aro very liable to bo written and mistaken one for 
the other. What satisfies me that the coast above referred to is meant 
is, that Muhammad, son of lyasim, is said by the Baldgari, to have 
entered into an accommodation with the people of Surast, with whom 
the men of Ax‘lc, AxjG or were then at war, who are 

Mods, soa-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Sdra^h, 
the Saurashtriih of tho Hindus — the Kathiawar peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and Aw or oaib, etc., to the place which Elliot reads as “ Bana," 
Tana, Bania, “ Basia, ' and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” map lies between Fahmal and Man^d- 
riyah. 

This is all I find in the Baldgaii in which tho rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind*o* and return to tho territory of the Pani-db 
again. 


into too doscenaants of too Afghin Ndl, (Noah). There ore still other place, also 
colled Kondhdr. See ante note 105, page 196, and note 114, page 207. 
o 

Sftr-jS--iD ’Arabio ,ne.,ui ,n embankment, but imt ■< eokr.- The em- 
SSSToTMeSr ■” »» Wbrn ,e .b. 

cr de^nrcll^H^S ‘'“"P"- the enh-dlstricto 

*« See ante page 216 and noir 146, and page 221. and note 163. 

10* I may mention that gbalifah confer-od tho territo™ ^ ai j 
as other parts, n^n Ya'lfdb. son of Lafs, the §d«4r!. of Siglz-sUn^nis? 

A. D.) , -A MX. HebrnM, et 
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In the extracts from Ab&«Bi%i4a given by Elliot^ I notice events 
which are not mentioned by" him, but by Bagiiid-ud-Din, and are not 
contained in Bu-Bib&ii’s text, Ib is the extract [at page 57] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occnred in 692 H. ( 1293 A. D.), 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
work.^^^ Fjom this we might suspect, that even some of the extracts 
which I have given here from Rashid -ud-Dfn’s work, which he appears 
to attribute to Bd-Rilian are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all thdlkivers of this part, with the Bvdh north of the Bdwi, uniting with 
“ the SatladH^elow Multdn, at a place called Panoh-Nad,*' as already 
noticed in the extract from Bd-Bihdn ; but I shall present^ show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692 H.], the Shutilaj, that is the Sutlaj — if that is what he means by 
the Nahr-i-Sutlad‘2®^ — did not unite with the other rivers of the Panj-ab 
at the place indicated. 

The son of the Turk Sultdn of Dihli, Qlnyas-nd-Dln, Balkan (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Gliiyas-ud-Din, Balkan, conducted 
the army under Sultdn ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’dd Sbdh, to the relief of 
U'ohohh in 643 H. — 1245 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham- 
mad Sultdn, and subsequently styled the “ Khdn-i- Shahid or Mar- 
tyred Khan,” on the death of Malik Shor Khan-i-Sunkar, Balkan’s 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatiur®®^^ or more probably 

A. D.), which was the year of his expedition to Somndth, when, on his return from 
thence ho drove oat tho Karami(;ah ralor thereof. See note 192, page 244. 

806 It is the statement, tlmt " Multan nnd l/chchh are subject to Dihli, and the 
sen of the Sulf an of JJihH is governor ” There were no Saltans of Dihli when Bu- 
Biljian wrote— 428— 430 II. (102('— 1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
tho first being ]K«tb-ud-Din, T-bak, tho Turk, in 605 H. (1208-0 A. D.) ; and there 
was never any Sultan’s son governor of these parts until tho time of Mnbamtnad 
Sultan, the Khan-i-Shahid. son of Sultan Ghiyaa-ud-Din. Balban, tho Ilbari Turk, 
liashid-ud-Diii completed his work twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 H. (1310 A. D.). 

soft See page 220. In the MSS, of the A’in-i-Akbarl, which I have exainined, 
the name is written Shutlaj, but in Bloohmann’s printed text it is ** Shattdur— 

jOXmJ* See the extract from Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts ” in the account of that river 
farther on. 

S07 Malik Nnsrat-ud-Din, SJier Khdn-i-Sunkar. referred to in note 46, page 171, 
is said by ?iyd-ud-Din, Barani, to have built a loftly cupola or domed building at 
Bhatnir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bha^nir and Bhatindah. 
He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the DihU 
empire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained ; for the traitor, 
Malik *Izz-ud-Din Balband-Knshld Kbdn, had betrayed Multdn and I Tohch h,. and 
guoh paiTt of SM as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of tho Murals. 
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restored it, was placed by his father in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, as it then existed j and the fiefs of Samanah, 
Debdl-p6r, and as much of the LAhor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Sultdn used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west as the Biah, and to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Murals, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of the Rawi under subjection. From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered ; and they carried tlmir inroads 
into the parts between that city and Labor, which was still in ISins, as 
far as, and even beyond, the banks of the Biah, which waISfed the walls 
of DebdI-ptirr 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj-db 
territory by the Mughal infidels, under the Nd-in or Nu-yan, both being 
correct, Timur, in 084 H. (1285-80 A. D.), moved from Multan to 
encounter them. He fell in with them between Dobal-pdr and Labor, 
and overthrew them ; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invadere which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him un- 
expocteclly when almost alone, at a well, where ho had alighted to refresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when lie supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “ the Khdn-i- Shahid ’* or 
“ Martyred Khan.” It was in this affair that Amir Khusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by the Mu^als,*®^ 


“ Malik ghor IQian, was greatly trusted, and hold in groat respect and rovemnee ; 
for ho was us tlio Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog] against the 
IMnghalBj whom )ie had ropollod on several occasions. He brought under subjoction 
to lus authority the Ja^M, Khokliars [not “Gtofcm” or Ghuhhiirs’% Bhap's, 
Meuifihs [Ma'ina ?], and Mnndahrs, and other niamuding tribes, which those who 
suocoeded him were unablo to control. Shor IQiau died early in the reign of his 
kinsman, SulJ;an Ohiyas-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari Turk, and never nsed to come to 
Dihli j and it is said, bnt, apparently, without good reason, that the Sultin caused 
poison to be adininistorod to liim.” The author of the » Tdrikh-i-Firuz-Shdh-i says 
he died at Blmtm'r, where a fine tomb was erected over him. 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my “Translation of the Tdbakdt- 
l-N49iri,» page 791. ^ 

*09 Onllod by Bomo writora Timflr Alfi, which is, donbtles*. bis correct name. 
Nd-ln or Nuydn merely indicates his rank. 


80® Another buttle with the Mu^al invadera took place in 691 H (1292 AD) 
in the teign of tho Tnrk Sultin. Joia-tid-Din, I’irfis §]»&, on the confines of 
Ber.r«in ( C\)ji ). with the rivor between , bat T cannot discover whereabouts this 
,d«oe is, or was, situated. In the prin(,-il text of the A'in-i-Akbar! (in which the 
names of places ^ often in<»rr<»t) /no word is Bagr4m , and lest it shonld be sup. 
posed to refer to Ijawer. tho oW name of which was Bagrdm, 1 beg to state that 
that^l « net referred to. Tins Bar-inm was in Hindfistfa, the Un^als having 
•nterod it s and Bagrdm of Pcs Ijawar la uol> Hindustan. ^ 
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Mir Ma’gi&m of 6akhar» the historian of Sind, states, that in €93 H. 
(1293-4 A. D.), Sult&n Jaldl-nd-Din, the S^alj Turk ruler of Oihli, 
marched to Ldhor, and despatched his middle son, Arkali to 

assume the goyernment of Ifcho^h and Mnlt&n; and Nn^rat 
another son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Nusrat 
was placed in charge of the Mnltin, ITohcUi, Bakhar, Slw-ist&n, and 
Thathah territories, with the town of Muftdn as the seat of goveni^ 
ment. 

In ^97 H. (1297-98 A. D.) Saldae, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nusrat Qian took his troops to Siw-istdn (but not 
to Siwi) by water — this does not mean that Siw-istan, tho modern 
SihwaQ, was close to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con- 
siderable distance from it — overcame tho Mnghals, and returned to 
Bakhar. There ho found orders awaiting him to load half his forces 
from Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to tako part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which service his brother, the Ulugh Khdn, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mir, and the Hak^a or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, but whether in so large a volume as previously, wo 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Sultdn ’Ald-ud-Din, tho Qbalj 
Turk, Qhazi Malik, afterwards Sultdn Ghiydg-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, 
was sent to Debal-pdr at the head of 10,000 horso to repel the Mughal 
inroads into that part of the Panj-ab territory. 

In the Tarikh-i-’Ald*i, or Khazdin-nl-Putdb hy Amir Qiusrau, there 
is an account of Sultdn *Ald-ud-Din, tho Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H, to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. U.). In the flrst-mentioned year, 
Kadar, the Mughal [who is made a Tatar of in Elliot’s Historians ”] , 
invaded the tract of country called Jaran-Manjdr,*!^ having como from 
the Koh-i-Jdd or Salt Range west of the Jihlam. The author says he 
crossed the Bidhy Jilam, and Sutlajy and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars.” The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written. 

*Abd-ullah-i-Wa 99 af, in his history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Salt.dns of Dihli, mentions tho SutlaJ, 
He says with reference to tho route between Khurdsdn and Hind : 
“ After crossing the panj-db or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilam 
[Jihlam], the river of Lohdwar, the Sail&t [in the margin is Sutlaj], 

aio The name of this place is written in varions ways—'Jawan Man jdr, JUran- 
Hajdr, Jar-Manjbdr, and tho liko. In BUiet it is turned into ** Jalandhar.*’ See 
Tol. Ill, p. 163, note 2, 

H H 
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and the Bidh,** thus reversing their situations as is done in the previous 
extract, vrhile the Qhin-db is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying: “There are Banian of Koh-i-Jdd [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract lay*^^], 
Sddarah [Sdcjharah], Jdlandhar, the territory of the Kokars [Khokhars], 
Mult&n, Vohchh, H&si [Hansl], Sur-Suti, Eaithal, Sunam, Tabarhindah/* 
etc. 

Previous to this, about 707 H. (1307-8 A. D.), Sult&n Qhiydg-ud- 
Din, Tughlnk Shah, when he, as Ghdzi Malik, held the fiefs of Multan 
and Debal-pdr,^^^ then the capital of the northern Panj-db, and Multdn 

811 See “ Taha^at-i-N^i'nV’ page 677, note 5. Su^harah is situated about four 
miles east-north-oast of Wazfr-abad, and styled ** 8ohd\irah ” in the maps. In former 
times the Qhm-db flowed close to it on the north, but is now nearly four miles from 
it. Sudharah is an ancient site. In the last century, there used to be a lofty 
mandr of burnt brick standing there, on the bank of the Obin»4b. 

818 From tho Tarious operations and enconntors between the rivals for the 
throuo, before Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, fihah, succeeded to it, who, as Ghazi 

lAalik, hold tho fief of Debdl-pur, there appears to have been no want of water be- 
tween that place and Sarasti. Ho, on one occasion, came out of Debdl-pdr to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. Malik, leaving Debdl-pdr, passed tho 

ka^hah of Pabhnli ( ( 5 ^^ ), and with the river (sb) in his rear, he encountered 
thorn.** That river is not named, hut tho place here mentioned lies between Deb&U 
pflr and Sarasti or Sirsa, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-har, and stands 
on the bank oC tho oldest channel of the Sutlaj, called in tho maps ** the eastern 
" Naiwal** and Nyewal.** See the notice of the river Sutlaj farther on. 

In tho extracts given by Elliot in his “Indian Historians** vol. Ill, from a 
Fronoh version of Ibn Batutah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Sultan Mn^^ammad 
gh&h, son of T^ghluV ^ah, “ Kishld ^an revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afghans, and Khurilsanfs, who 
flocked to him in great nnmbers. His army was equal to the Sultan’s, and even 
superior to it in numbers. Tho Sultan marched in person to fight him, and “ they 
met two days* journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abfihar. The “ desert 
plain** here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in the MSS, from which 
Lee*B and other translations of Ibn Batutah have been made ; for, in them he sets 
out from Multan and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going a journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Aji&d^han. Tho traveller’s account, therefore, has been rwerseS, 
Be first wont to Ajd^^han from Multan, and, from the first-named place, in font 
days, reached Uboh-har. At Ajuddhan he visited, he says, “ the famous Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb after his decease b ecame a place of pilgrimage,** and after a lapse 
of five centuries still oontinues I.j bo held in great veneration-* the 6hai]d|-uMslta 
Fwid-ul-Bal^k ^ ud-Din, Shah^ir-Ganj, son of Jalil-ud-Dm, Sdlfmdn j and at whose 
tomb, Snlli^a Firfi* 8hih, end Amir Timur, offered up their prayers, as related 
.farther on. It is from this Mahammadan saint that Ajuddhan is also Imowa as'the 

Psgoa-The Holy Totem-bnb not Pafan, a Perry, as some have assumed. ' 
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ql the aoutbern parta, used often to make iuoursions into tbe tracts held 
by the Mug]|als and their tributaries farther west. His son "and sac* 
oessor, Sultan Muhammad Slii&h, when about to enter lAv or Lower Sind 
from Guzardt towards the close of 751 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in o^er to punish the Sumpahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts» 
from Siw^istan [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi***^®], from XTohcbh, MuUdn, and 
other parts, ai Debdl-pdr, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at Debdl-pdr after iho 
Bidh had deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it loft Debdl-pur some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a donbt, that, at that period 
also, the Bidh still flovvod in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
wdth it. 

In 73d H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batutab, crossed 
from MultSn to Dihli, about eighty years after the investment of IfobohU 
by the Mughala ; twenty-eight years boforo Sultan Fin'iz Shah brought 
his first canal to Man^dr-pur and Samdnah ; and sixty-seven years boforo 
the invasion of Amir Tim dr, tho Gdrgdn. Ibn Batdtah proceeded by 
way of Aj^ddlian and Uboh-har, and would have had to cross the Bi6h 
as Amir Timdr subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of tbe Hakrd higher up. He says, after noticing that Ajdddhan was 
a small place, “ The first city we entered belonging to Hiuddatdn^^^ 
[here ho is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between tho 
Multan province and Hinddstfin] was Uboh-har, which is tho first 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was a 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation, * * * 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
through a desert enclosed on both sides by hills [low, rocky hills], 
npon which were infidels and rebellious Hindds. The inliabitants of 
Hind generally are infidels; some of them live under the protection of 


SIS See a note foHher on. 

514 The reason why he says this is that the Mnltdn province extended, at the 
period in qnestion, to the Sntlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har ohannel, and 
was still a tribntary of the Hakr^ or Wahindab. 

SL6 This name is written ** Abohar,*’ and ** Abdhar,” and the like in M83., bat 
it waa founded by Ja^rii, grandson of Bijah Ras&ld, the Bhati, and named after his 
wife, Uboh, and therefore Uboh-har hi the oorrect name. The termination, ‘ har * 
oQonns in the names of many places where the Bha^i tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 
and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

515 These are the rooky hills lying immediately south of Tobsham, south of 
H&nsi, and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of them. 
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the Ma()ammadans, and reside either in villages or cities : others, how- 
ever, infest the mountain tracts and rob on the highways. 1 happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a number of these 
Hindus [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot,* 
made an attack upon ns. Wo, however, engaged them, and by God’s 
help put them to flight, having killed one of the horsemen and twelve 
of the others. * * * After four days* journey, I arrived at the tofhi of 
Sarasti [Sirsa], It is largo, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
DihlL After tliis I reached Hdnsi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
built city, with extensive fortifications. I next came to Mas’dd-4bdd, 
after two days* travelling, and remained there three days.** He addb, 
that, “ The whole way between Multan and Dihli, a distance of forty 
days* journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places.** From these 
remarks, it will bo noticed, that, with the exception of one day*s 
journey through a desert tract ***^'^ after leaving Uboh-har, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of ilic events which happened in Sind and the Panj-db and 
adjacent parts, during the time of the Khalj Turk or Klialji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of tbo rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to the Biah and Sutlaj. 

Shams-i-Saraj,**^ the *Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden). 


817 This “ (Inscrfc tract” was that between the Uboh-har channel in which the 
Sutlaj then flowed, and tho one furiltior east which it Imd last deserted. In all its 
changes it lias invarinbly loft tho tract between its old and new channel covered 
with sand and silt. 


81’* There is, ofcoiirso, a “ Gazetteer of tho Hisar District, 1883-84. Compiled 
and published undov tho authority of tho Punjab Government;’* and in that 
^ Gazottoor, as in most others, are some choice spocimons of history burlesqued. 
Tho above writer is quoted therein as “ one of Sir H. lfiUiot*s Historians,** under tho 
name of Shams-i-fi'/ums, tho compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
^iraz in ersia. It is a pity tho Panj-ab Government has not jome on© to correct 
tho historical part of its “ Gazetteers.** 

. of the Emperor Ala- 

%Min Qhor%. I hog leave to observe that wo “Emperor Ala-ud-din Gbori** over 
yet reigaod in tho Pnnj-ib or Hi„a. Tho SnltSn, Mn’izz.nd.»«, Muhammad, aon of 

Sultan of ^a.mn and nssaiiiod that title, boro that of ShiWb-nd.Din), who con- 

thrown Muljamnmdan faith at Dihll, i« not once 
refoired to in tho Gazetteer m question ! 

eJat tribe to Wipdt 

descent from Mdiu^ tho pandR.i. of Salvahan, of Sifflkot,” tho compL 
modBUM 0/ Ifsceo. it oannot bo .wceptod with oonfidenoo » ’ 

Himtj/dhre9i/tar$iefi>rtMiil^ammagwasbom! * V Mr tamdred and 
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the author of the histoxy of Su)t&n FirAe Sh^h’e reign, dwelt at Uboh- 
bar, which, he says, is the country of that Sultan’s Bhafi mother ; for 
she was the daughter of Rand Mai, the Bhati. The great gi'audfather 
of §hams-i-Saraj was the ^amal-ddr or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on Uboh-har — which shows that it could not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Batdtah confirms — ^and Sham8*i-Sardj 
wi^Katimate with Sultan Ghijas-ud-Din, Xq^IuV Shdh, before he came 
to the Dihli throne, when, as Ghdzi Malik, he held the fief of Eieb&l-ptir, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Sar&j 
states, that, at that period — previous to 720 H. (1320 A. — all the 

lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all the ^an^aZ, or 
waste lands, or uncultivated tracts, belonging to the Ma’in and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on tho town of Uboh-har. He also states that 
in the language of this part means a village. 

When Sultan Firuz Shah was about to return to Dihli, after the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shdh, his kinsman, whom ho succooded 
on his death on tho banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Mul>arram, 
752 H. (March, 1351 A. D ), ho was advised to return through Guzardt. 
As Abnaad-i-Ayaz was in rebellion at Dihli, he determined to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Sind river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multan and Debdl-pur, This also 
shows that he did not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
tho numerous followers and animals. First, he moved up to Siw-istdn,®** 
tho modern Sihwdn, and from thence towards Bakhar, where ho crossed 
tho river, and then marched to Multan without having to cross any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajuddhan, and paid his devotions at the 
tomb of tho Shaikh-ul-Isldm, Faiid-ul-Ualch: wa ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj. 
From Ajddtjlian ho moved right across the worst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as tho “ Indian Desert,” to Sarasti [now Sirsa]. March- 
ing from then^ he reached Ikddr and founded Fatb-dbSd,^^^ so named 

S19 Snlt^&n Ghiyss-ud-Dm, Tughluk gHah, ascended tho throno of Dihli in 720 H. 

8S0 Villages in this part arc also called mandaU by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means * a circle,* also a * circular hut or tont.’ Man^dla, however, arc not 
fortifications,** as Mr. Dowson, tho Editor of Elliot’s ** Historians ** supposed 
(Vol. HI, page 254). Tho word is a common ono in Hindi. 

Saltan Firdz ghdh was tho son of Snlj^dn Ghiy4s-ad-Din, T^sklak’s brother, 
and SnU5n Muhammad gh&h was the latter’s son. 

Bee a note farther on. 

283 This place is now the principle town of ono of tho five or^rovenne 

divisions into which tho district under the Panj-4b government is divided. 

There is a Report,** pnblished in 1875, of the **Sottlement of tho Itissdr 
Division of tho Panjab,” the history of which, so called, is taken from tho iiin-i- 
Ak^r** [sic], in which its compiler has the assnrance to tell ns, that, ** Under Mu- 
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after his son, Fath Kb4n.®* Prom thenoe bo continued his maroh to 
H4oef, haring been joined by the feudatories of Sam&nab and San4m 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Lakha^awali in 764 H. (1363 A. O.), he founded' 
the Firdzah Iji$dr, on the site of which were two villages \tal-wan4is \ ; 
and there wore fifty kharaks included in the first, and forty kharaluya. 
the other. Those villages were called Bars (Great) Saras, and 
(Littlo) Saras, respectively ; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than these Icharaks [the Hindi for a cattle-shed, 
but here seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Jafs of the Khar’l 
and Si*il tribes construct — a flat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultan was much pleased with the 
situation of 13ara Sar^s,*®® and he thought it would be advantageous to 
found a town there ; for water was deficient there at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as lorn jUals for a kuzah of 
water. * * * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com- 
menced ; and in coarse of time [two years and a half] the place was 
completed, and the Sultan named it Hi^ar-i-Firdzah or the Firdzah 
Hi 9 dr or Fortress. It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
hi§dr a largo and deep kauz or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply the ditch. ”*^6 

hammadan ralo and prior to Firoz Slidh’s roign, nothing worthy of note occurred ” / 
Soe noto 239, page 27<li, for tho confirmation or otherwiso of this statement. Then it 
states, that, in 1372 he orootod the fort, and founded the town of Hissdr, and had 
to out a canal from tho Jamna. * • * Firoz also built tho Kasbah of Fattiabad, to 
which place, from tho Ghaggar, lie had a small canal cut, which is still in use.*' In 
tho same “Report” it is stated, that “Hissdr** is otherwiso called “ Habeli **— 
“ Hissdr (alias Habeli).’* This of course is a great error. Ifaxoeli is nob the aliue of 
Bi^ar, any more than it is of llowdri 6d haweli, Buda'du hd haweli, Siw-istdn hd 
^awelif and many other places. I?i?dr bd htmeli is as old as the Ai'in-i-Akbari, 
wherein it will bo fonnd with many others. HawelC is merely the *A|^bio for * habita- 
tion,* * mansion,* oto.— tho Govern mont building or public offices,^ appertaining to 
tho ohief town of a Sarkdr, l^li^dr not “ Rissdr^* of coniso means a fortress or 
fortified place. 

«'t At the same time ho founded throe other small fortified places, which he 
named after his other sons, namely, gafar-dbdd, Ri?a.dbdd, and Mubammad-pdrl*^' 
Villages still bearing those names, and marking the sites, lie, in suooesaion, along 
the batiks of tho Ghag*ghar on tho south sido, north-oast of Fatb-dbad, but the places 
he founded have now disappeared. 

«6 At oaoh of those places there vs-oa, and still is, I believe, a stone column like 
the Idth of Pirdz Sh^h at DiliH. Th--/ wore of red sandstone, and were erected by 
Ids orders. 

m Tho •• Report** above veforred to states, that, immediately under the baild^ 
ing, a spiral staircase leads to a series of rooms, said to bo oonneoted under wpcmud. 
With a similar building at Hdnsi A HmV Masjid, erected by Ba1f;dn Pirda 8bdh, 
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The Sal^dn made great ^deavoura, according to the same writer, 
to supply the place and lands around with water. He succeeded in 
doing so by means of two canals — one from the rirer Jdn or Yamdnah, 
and one from the bed of the Sutlaj, and which was again oonneoted with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sutlaj 
must, at that period, have been running very much farther to the east- 
warit than in later years, and much nearer to the FirCizah Hi94r,and about 
mid- way (in the Uboh-har channel) between that place and the Bidh, 
which we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Edjirah and Aghamdni. They were brought from the northward of 
Eapnal, and flowed a distance of eighty Jeuroh to the Firdzah Fli^dr.**'^ 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that the Sutlaj 
is mentioned iii the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and hi§dr were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of Hi^dr-i-Firuzah, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hisdr of Firdz Shdh. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbar Bad^ah, and com- 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that ** In 
the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astimah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pu^tah-^ 
a spur or hill — intervened. The Sultan set 5,000 belddrs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction ; so that the waters of the 

still stands within the walls. The Id^h, also erected by him, is still visible among 
the moQiids and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profusely on the plain 
to the 'sontli of the modern city, and tombs and temples still remain standing to tell 
of by-gone splendonr. Those remains cover a wide area.” 

887 Firishtah (the often quoted, because translated) — the original, I mean, not 
“Dow,” nor “Bri^j^gs” — says: “In 762 H., Sulftan Firfiz ghdh heard, that near 
Haradwdr, there was a hill [pv^ah or hoK] out of which water flowed towards tho 
river Sutlaj, and that it was called Sursnti $ that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet called Salfmah ; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, tho 

Sarsati would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sahrind, and Mani^dr-pdr, and from thence to Sundm, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sultan accordingly [after cutting a canal 
separating the Sahrind district from that of Samanah, and founding Firdz.&b&d, a 
totally different place from the Flruzah Bi^lr, whioh is npwards of sixty miles to 
the east-BDuth-east of Firdz-&b&d], proceeded to carry this into effect.” 

Firi^tah is merely a servile compiler ; and, as every one knows who can read 
the originals from whioh he copied, oopied others almost word for word. This may 
bo judged of from the following note 230. The T4rilEh-i-Alf£ snpplies him with a 
deal of ijaformation, as well as, the Tabal^lt-i- Akbari, .especially regarding the events 
happening out of Bind ; and he eopitsi both almost word for word. 
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Snrsiiti might be brought to the nalir in question, and, when united, 
might flow on to Sahrind, Man^flr-pdr, and Samdnah. 

*Abd-al-¥adir, the BudA'hni, one of the authors of the Tdrfkb-i-Alfi 
nboye mentioned, says in his history of India, that “ the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into the Tiahr or stream of the Sutlaj, which 
is also called the Suttladr,” and that it — the water falling into the 
Sutlaj— is called the Sursutf ; ” that “ it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and nsed to flow by Sahrind, Man^dr-pdr, and Samdnah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed.” It was, perhaps, merely 
out through sufficiently to permit the water to pass freely. 

“ While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, among which 
wore their arms the hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 

suring throe gaz in length, some of which wore petrified, but the rest 
still remained unchanged.**® It was represented to the Sultdn, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Great] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of NdRhdbah,**® used to keep them in their dwell- 
ings and worship them ; and that, now [in the time of Sultdn Firdz 
ghii)]], her image had become tho deity worshipped by the people of 
these parts.” 

Sultdn Firdz Shah, likewise, when proceeding towards DebdI-pdr 
on a hunting excursion in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), “determined,” it is 
said, “on opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutlaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight kurobj* or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in tho names, because the Sutlaj where it issues 
from tho hills at EiiU-par, its nearest point to Jhajhar, is about one 
hundred and sovouty miles, and tho nearest of its old channels to the 
west — the easternmost “Nyowal N.” of tho maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to tho westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if . Jhajhar is 
oorrect, tho Sutlaj cannot bo meant, and if the Sutlaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must bo meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to havo brought water from the Yamdnab. 

M* ” Being thoreforo unresolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribunal, and shnb himself up in his teiib, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him. Tims ho saorifiood two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publicly again, and ordered twelve altai's to be erected of square stone 
to remain as a monument of his expedition. Uo also oaused the fortifloations of 
his oamp to be extended, and beds to 6* left of a larger size than the ordinary stature 
of man reguiredt designiug to imposi^ upon posterity by this excessive ontwaz^fiSP* 
pearanoe of things** “Quintus O-. ii nos.** More respecting these altars wiU be men- 
tlonod farther on. 

Kdgh&hah is theuamo of the ancient queen of Borda', in ghlrwao, on the wpst 
hank of the river Knr. 
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In the following year he had another eanal excavated from the 
Tamdnah or Jdn near Sirmdr. He connected it with seven small riYersi 
and brought their waters to Hdnsi [which canal still ei^ists]* and from 
thence to the Firdzah lii^dr ; and a great lake [or 4han4i ^ It is called 
in those parts], close to the ku^k or castle there, was filled therefrom. 
The same Saltan brought yet another canal from the river Ghag-ghari 
and conducted the water into the wo^r-i-Khirah [ 5 ^ ^ ], and erected 
a.fortress between, which he named Firdz-dbdd, near which there also ' 
used to be a great kol [the Persian of dhand] or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar.*®® 

His reasons for making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
-fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakfa or Wahindah ; but 

*30 The Bnda*iini says— and the “Haft lyim” agrees with his statement;— that 
the SaU4n went to Dobal-pdr in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and cansod a oanal to be made 
from the Sntlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight hu7'oh distant. In 757 H. (1356 
A. D.), ho opened a canal from the territory of Mandu and Sirmur, and connected 
seven other nahrs or streams with it, and eondaoted the waters to H&nsC, and thence 
to Basin ; and there the Firdzah hifdr or fortress was founded. Beneath the ijtafr or 
palace or castle, a fyauz or reservoir was oonstmetod, and filled with water from the 
canal in question. Another oanal was opened from the Kandar [j'^^p], 

and brought under tho walls of the hi^dr or fortress of Sarasti, and from thence con- 
ducted to Biri Khdrdh [Khiyah ?] ; and there a city [town] was founded which was 
named Firfiz-dbad.*’ 

In his extract from the Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shdh-i Elliot says ( Vol. IV., p. 8) that, 
“ Firishta closely follows our author,” or, more correctly, copies from him. He adds 
“ and helps us to understand him,’* as wo shall see. Ho continues : “ There are 
several inaccuracies in the passage as given in Brigg’s translation, so the following 
is ofEered as a more correct rendering of the lithographed text. “ In the month of 
Sha’ban, 756 H. (the Sultdn) went towards Dibalpdr hunting, and having dug a 
large canal ( ju’e) from the river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhajhar, forty-eight hoa 
distant. In 757 he cut a canal from the river Jamna, in tho hills of Mandawi [Man- 
ddn or Mandd is well known, tho other is an eiTor] and Sirmor, and having turned 
seven other streams into it, ho brought it to Hansi, and from thence to Abasin [Bd- 
sin ?], where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. * * * He formed 
another canal from the river Khagar [it is Ghag-ghar in tho original], and oondnot- 
ing it by the fort of Sarsuti, he brought it to the river Sar-khatrah ( ), 

where he founded the city of Firoz&bad. He also brought another oanal from the 
Jumna, and threw it into the tank of that city.” Then tho Editor, apparently, 
adds : “ The words “ river of Sar-khatrah ” are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
wtoh was made from IffiS., the name is given as “ Pery Khera,” which is more like 
flBrai-khir of our text. The real name is possibly Hari-khira.” All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be seen how “closely Firishta fol- 
lows our author.” It will be noticed that is an eiTor for 

with not o. 
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notliing whatever is mentiooed, or even hinted at, on this snbjeot, ti«dfti r 
the events of his reign, although we find, as related in detail &rtfaer on, 
that he followed the route from Debil-pfir, Ajfi^^han, and across to 
Fatb-4bdd and Hdnsi on more than one occasion, and which aumn route 
was followed by Amir Timfir, the G(irg&n, some forty- three years 
after.**! 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-C2 A, D.), Suljdn Fii-fiz ^ah tumod his attention to Sind, the 
expedition against Thathah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
Sultdn Muhammad Shah, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about olovon years before. His forces on this 

occasion amounted to 90,000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants; and yet 
strange to say, although it has been stated before, that water was soared 
in the neighbourhood of his now town and fortress of Pirdzah in the hot 
seMon, he marched across that verypai-t; because it is plainly stated 

across to Aidddhan 

and offered up his prayers at the tomb of SfeaiUi Parid-i-ghakai-lGani 
mid that, after that, he reached “ the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istdn 
Boats were collected from Debdl-pdr, and other places lower down, to 
. 10 number of 6,000 ; aud part of the troops, the baggage, and heavy 
equipments were embarked on them; while the Sultdn, with the re^ 
of his army accompanied the fleet of boats, marching along near the 
pjrsth ; f the autho? of the Tdrikb-i! 

thisoc^tm containing troops, on 

The Sulidn was unsuccessful in his operations; for a disease broke 
ThehTZ, \ and three-fourths of them died. 

obtain reinf at hand, he determined to retire into Guzarat, 

that, on one ocoaeion^wtonto'thr^hor^* 

the cold season, some little disorder » the fortress of Bhatnir, in 
[villages] round about the neighbourhood'^oame^flMV * *“*‘”*a^** 

fortress, and from thoexoess of dust raised brthfvT^**' *’** ®’*®**‘" 

of day became so darkened therefrom that oLnl 

faoes. Out of a thousandth part of tiir^eonlT^odT*^ others 

eite iwrttotoda place within the „aUs ^ P®****^ ** 

JttUyir-ud.Din, Madhd, and counted thorl SL ® 

tangakB each m value j aud the /eat of the oti. ^ 1*000 and ll|Ko 

this does not indicate any scarcity of water • tor oahmlato.” Ail 

exist without water any mom thin humtu i;/”. «««<* 
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: The guides proved treacherous^ aud brought the $altdn into the Kdnoifi 
ran or marsh*®* [the ran of Kachchh], and his whole army was on the 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was ‘^snoh a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it ; not a tr^a 
was to be seen ; not a blado of grass ; not even a miserable, noxious 
weed.** 

8SS This word is spelt ran, but never rin, because means ' battle,* while ran 
means ‘ a marsh * or ‘ marshy ground.* 

The Tarikh-i»Tahiri states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the 
countries of Sind and Guzarat. Abu>1-Fa:^l, in his A’in-i-Akbari says, that between 
Jhdlawarah [Jhalawacl] of tho Sarlcdr of Ahmnd-abdd, and the Pnttan or City [♦ e., 
Anhal-wapah], and Suratli [i. e., Sanraahtrah] thoro is a great depression, in length 
ninety huroh, and in breadth from eight to thirty kuroh. This they call ran (with 
short *a* to *r,* and the ‘n* qniescentj.** 

When Snl.t.an Mal.imiid-i-Siibiik-Tigiii retnrned from tho oxpodition to Somndth, 
towards Man^uriyah, he was led by his Hindu guide into this ran, and on this occa- 
sion, according to the Baihaki, one of tho SnHdn’s huntsmen killed an enormous 
serpent,— a python or boa-constrictor — wliiuh was skinned, and found to bo thirty 
oils [jjiaa] in length, and four in breadth. The Bailiajci adds, “ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, lot him go to the citadel of ^azni'n, and see for him- 
self the skin in question, which is hang np like a canopy.’* See noto 105, page 190. 

It is a wonder that Su1};an Mabmud ever ventured to attack this hot-bod of idol- 
worship ; and that he and his army escaped is more wonderful still, because, in a 
book published at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled ** Tarikh-i-Sorath ; A 
History of the Provinces of Sorath and H4Ur in K&thi^w&^i by Banchodji Amarji, 
Div&n of JTunAgadh, and edited by Jas. Burgess, LL. D , F. B. G. S., etc., oto , cto.,’* 
who considers it a genuine native history,** and so it is in a Hindu point of view, 
we are told (p. Ill) that, “Tho hateful Sultan Malimud Ghaznavi marched with an 
army from Ghazniii to Gujar&t with tho intention of carrying on a religions war. 
In Saihrat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 414) ho demolished the temple of Sri Somn^th 
and returned. This act so provoked the HahiliAja who was a protector 

of his own religion, that he marohed with Bhim Deva, the Baja of Gujor&t, in 
pursuit : 

They ran liko fawns and leaped like onagers, 

As lightning now, and now outvying wind ! 

The Muhammadans did not make a great stands hut fled ; many of them were slain 
hy Hindu scymitars and prostrated by Rdjput war-clubs, and when the sun of the RAja*8 
fortitne oulminated 8hdh JMaJjtmiid took to his heels in dismay and saved hie life, but 
many of hie followers, of both sexes [sio], were captured, Turkish, Afghan, and 
Herbal female prisoners ware, if they happened to be virgins/* otc., etc. So much 
for the “ genuine native history.** It is strange tho valiant Rajah of the Hindds did 
not mal^e the SuU&n **take to his heels*’ before he captured the place, and that he 
did not bring back the fear fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
l^salmdns to carry them off to Ghaznm, where a fragment was oast before the 
entrance of the great masjid and the Salman’s palace, respectively, to be trodden 
under foot (and whore they might have been seen a little over a century since), and 
the others sent to Makkah and Madinahc 
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Tho season having corno round, ho returned from Guzar&t with 
recruited forces, and reached the banks of the Sind ; but, although he 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sindis so determined, that it was found to be impracticable to cross 
it 833 The author states that the Siilt/m was conseqaentlj under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to cross atBakhar, 
n distance of one hundred and twenty ki^roh, then march down again on 
tho other side, and attack That hah .*8^ When this force had appeared 
before Tliathah, and fighting commenced, tho breadth of the river was 
so great at this point, tliat, although the fortifications of Thathah were 
visible from that [tho east] sido, tho land around could not be distin- 
guisliod, and it could not bo discovered whether his troops had beon 
successful or In this state of uncertainty, the Sultan sent a 

messenger across, with directions to tho leader of the troops to march 
np-stream again, rc-cross at Bakhar, and ro-join liis camp, he having 
determined to occupy his position on the east bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dilili. At this juncture, tho Sindis besought 
the Makhdum-i-Jahanian, tho Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of U'okdih, who was in tho Sultan’s camp, 
to make overtures on their behalf; ami tho upshot was that 'an accom’ 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made submis- 


«33 Fearing that those first Bont across would bo annihilated before others conld 
arrive to support them. 

Tho town or oitv of Th«thah had only recently been fonnded by one of the 
early Sammah rnlors, as mentioned farther on. Tho name of Thuthah, as a city or 
ortinod town, will not bo found in any history written previous to the historian of 
SulftRn Firuz Shah a rojgii— ?iy&.ad-Din, Barani. 

^ The Sulfin could not have had any boats with him then, or perhaps they 
had boon sent with tho troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, oth^ise with 
a oonaiderablo p.art of his army on the Thathah sido, ho mijfht sorely have crossed 

river, which is not improboblo j for his troops had to march all the way back wrain 
by Bakhar to mjom him. It will bo noticed, that, when the Snlfin XmedlS^ 
the accommodation with tho Sindis, ho came np the west bank of the river to 8^^ 
iston, the modern Sihwa,, and from thonoo to Bakhar where he p»«ied to t^^ 

If we take into consideration the state of i hi> ^ ^ li. 

and, that although that placo could distinouiBhofj xt, ® Thathah now, 

river, the land around conld not, y.,,«no.ricClatoho!rT^-i"’**^'^ 

in the beginning of the cold •..>,8on, too after the i ""wt then have been, 

now, at the height of the inundations attains a breadth” of ^** 11 *!?*^*^^' 
quite a mUc— and at its lowest is about 480 yards broad not 

«,uth of Thathah 1... boon formed since these evenL^iponor” 
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sion, and the Sultdn marched back to Dihli by Siw-istdn, Bakhar^ 
Malian, and Debal-pdr, crossing once more, wliat has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihli. 

If there tJieii was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivers be- 
tween Ajuddhan and tlie Firuzah Hi§ar had been dried up, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions.*^® 

Sultan Firuz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (jl888 A. D.). 
Sultdn Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahindd, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
Sul^du Muhammad Shah in 796 H. (3393-94 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amirs, Sarang Khan, to Debal-pdr, to gain possession of that fief 
and also Multan, and to put down Sliaikha. the Khokhar,*^7 wlio was in 
rebellion. In the eighth month of that same year (796 H,), Sarang 
Khan proceeded to Debal-pur. ♦ * * In the eleventh month of tlie 
same year (just five yeais before Amir Tfiniir appearf.*d upon tlio same 
scene), Sarang ICjian, having taken along with him Ra’o Dul-Qiin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrcndercil llhatuir to Amir Timur), and 
Ra’e Dd*u(i, and Kainal-ud-Din, the Ma’in*^® (^hief, and the forces of 
Multan and Debal-pur, crossed the Suttladr (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tiharah, and afterwards the Biah near Duhali or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Labor. Shaikha, the Khokhar, hearing of these move- 
ments, having previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 

836 ghnms-i-Sar&j (as well as others) states, that, ** in the hot season, numbers 
of gor Tchar or wild asses congregate between Dobal-pur and Sarasti,” where Akbar 
Badshah hunted them in after years, as ho also did in the neighbourhood of Ajuddlian. 

967 See my “Notes on Afghanistan.” etc., page 367 respecting these Kho- 
khars, who are invariably made “ Gickers*' “ Gukhurs,** “ Qhakkarsj'* “ QakkhurSf* 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of the existence of the great tribe 
of Khokhar who are Jnts, and of tho Gakhafs, a comparatively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. Tho Khokhars extend from tho northern PanJ-ab, whore 
their chief places are Bharah and Khdsh-ab. down into Lar or Lower Sind, Ka^ichh, 
and even K^bidwar* They cannot number at present loss than 50,000 families, 
and are probably nearly double that number. Cunningham, who falls into tho 
same error as others respecting them, says, “ Gakar ** — turning them into Gakhars — 
is most probably only a simple [!] variation of the ethnic title of 8abar or Ahdri,** but 
the Khokhars are never even named by him ! The Gakhafs at this period wero of 
no account whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling much farther 
west. They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as GnjarAt (in the Panj-Ab), the farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther south 
than tho parallel of the Salt Bange, about 32'’-20' N. Lat., while the Khokhars 
overran nearly the whole 6f the remainder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj'Ab, east and south, and even contemplated the seizure of Dihli and its territory. 
See also Amir Timur's encounter with them on the Biah near MnltAu at page 281. 

868 Also written Mahin. 
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them, and moved into the neighbonrhood of Deb4l-p<ii*, and invested 
> but, on gaining intelligence that Sdrang had passed 

Hindd-pa{, and had sat down before Labor, he gave np the investment . 
of Ajud^han in the night, and made a forced march towards Ldhor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawn near each other, came in 
contact at Samu-talah, twelve kuroh from Labor, in which Shaikha was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jammd. 

There is a very important passfige contained in the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shah-i, of Y^ahya, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (14 IS A. D.). After the departure of 
Amir Timur from Hindustan, little was left to Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Maliiradd »^iah. He says: “In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Taghi Eh^n, the 
Tnrkchi Sult/iiii [that is, tho Turkish maniliik or slave of a former 
Sultjaii], who was the son-in-law of Qbalib IChaii, the Amir of Samanah, 
assembled a large force, and moved towards Debal-pdr against Khizr 
Kl.ian [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who had been left by Amir Timdr in 
possession of the whole of tho Multan province, and tho territory de- 
pendent on Debal-pur, both of which tracts of country extended east- 
wards as far as the banks of the Hakrd or Wahindah].ss9 Khizr Khan, 

959 This fact, not generally known, or not woU understood, has led some to 
assume that all this central tract, constituting tho eastern parts of tho Mnltan 
the western parts of the Dihli ffibah, i. e., the sarTcdr of FJli^dr Firdzah, and 
the northern and weslorn parts of tho Ajnnr was left ont altogether by Abd-1- 

Fozl. Klliot in his “ Memoirs on tho liacus of the N.-W. Provinces (Vol. II, p. 17),’* 
says; It will bo observed, by referring to the map of Dasturs, that the Western 
boundary of Sirkdr llisar Fornza has been oxtondod only to tho bed of the War 
rivor, which runs iiot far to tho westward of the Ghaggar, the new Pargauah of 
Wattn and Bhattiaiia, being altogether excluded : for this tract, full of sandy plains 
and Thais, seems to have been little known in the time of Akbar, nor with the ex- 
ception of Mntaud, which was in .Multan, does it appear to be included in any Sirkdr 
of tho adjoining S&hahft. It is to be observed, that Abn’l Fazl, in mentioning the 
breadth and le»igth of the several Subahs, measures from Hisdr in tho Dehli Subah, 
from Forozpur in the Multiin Subah, from the Satlaj in tho Lahore Subah, and from 
Biknnir in tho Ajmir Subah. Ilo appears, therefore, with the above exception, to 
leave the tract between all theiie places as neutral (ground.” 

All this is entirely erroneous : Abu-l-Faxl plainly says, and as the printed text 
will show, that tho DihU extends from PuUval to laidhianah on the banks of 
the Sutlaj, and from IJi^ar to IGiizr-nbad ; and amoiig the mahalls or districts of the 
aarkdr are tho districts of Bhatnir, Tihwdnnh, Firuzali, Sirad, Fatb-dbdd, 

Anbdlah, Bhatiiidah, Sahrind, Sunam, .S uaanoh, etc., in all twenty-seven districts. 

Bhatuir and Bha^indah exton'.^'d to tuo former channel of tho Sntlaj, which 
flowed past Uboh-har, and the D» oU-pfir surfedr of which Uboh-har on the bank of 
that channel was the frontiov lown, adjoined tho Bhntindah district on the other 
bank. The Debdl-pflr earhdr included the mahalls or districts of Firdz-pflr, and 
liubamnUj^d-olf (vnU “ Mnmdot*’), which joined the mahalls ot the sarkdr of Sahrind 
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l¥ho was at Debil-pi&r at th^ timO) advanced into the iHttoh or distriot 
of Ajdddban to meet him ; and a battle waa fought between them on the 
9th of Bajab of that year, near the banks of the Bahindah [ ] or 

Wahindah [ * b,’ and ‘ w ’ being interchangable. In this word 

the j, in MSS. is liable to be mistaken for e and j, and vice versa]^ in 
wlaoh TAghi Khan was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.” -Here we 
have one of the names of the Hakfa, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. It is very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been suffi- 
cient water for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at this 
time, the Sutlaj*^ flowed between Uboh-har and Ajtiddban, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place; while we know, from subsequent events, tliat the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed. 

Nearly flve years after the events above related, in Mubarram, 808 
H. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbal Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, chief rival 
of Khizr Kh^n, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
Xu^luk dynasty, marched against Samdnah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multdn, and arrived at Tal-wandi. From thence he reached 
the banks of the Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the khitjah 
of Ajdddhan (i. e., the district depending on it), and was encountered 

iu that direction. Indeed, Abd 1-Fa^l says that the Ldhor fi&hah extended on the 
south to the frontier of Bikdnfr. 

On the other hand, be describes the fuhah of Ajmir as extending to the sarTcdrs 
of Mnltdn and Debal-pdr of the Mnltdn f^bah s and one of the sarhdra of A jmfr 
was that of Bikdnir, consisting of eleven ma^dlla or districts, of which Jasal-mir, 
Bikam-pdr, Birsil-pdr, Pdgal, Bikanir, and others, adjoined the Debdl-pdr and Multan 
sarhdra in the other direction] consequently, every portion ia filled up, and the so- 
called “ neutral ground ” is as unsubstantial and illnsive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of those f&baha. The error appears to have occurred through not 
knowing that both sarhdra of Debdl-pdr and Mnltdn extended eastwards to the 
ancient bed of the Hakpd or Wahindah, and, farther north-east-wards, to the banks 
if the Sntlaj as it flowed in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Bdd§h&h see ante note 286, page 278. 

This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as ** the great 
4an4a^** The author of the Survey I have been quoting in this paper, says, that, 
The people of this part apply the term or to the south or left bank of 

the Sutlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, bat, I may observe that fcui^ah 
is differently written from Wahindah-* —or Bahindah— 8<^>4j^referred 

to in the text above, and must not be confused the one for the other. " ^ 
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bv Shizv K fc^n at the head of a considerably tovw, defeated, and put to 
fliirht : and, in the parsuit^I^bdl Eb4n was slain. u 

This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 
and that these two armies were operating against each other m the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
althonKh much must have been uncultivated waste. 

In the time of Sulfcan Mu’izz-nd-Din, Mubarak Sljdh, son of the 
RAvat-i-’Alii, Sbizr Kban,»« who succeeded l.is father in 824 H. (1421 
A D ) Jasrath, the Khokhar, Shaikh’s son,*** rebeUed. Among some^ 


841 This was the title assumed by the Sayyid-zddah, Khi^r ^aU) who never 

took that of Sultan, as ho acknowledged the supremacy of the Amir Timdr, and 
after him. that of his son and successor, Snlfcan ShAh Rukh, Bahadur Khin. ^ 

8« In every translation of these events, ^aikha, the father, has been mistaken 
for Jasrath, his son (just as we have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV, page 64— » re- 
bellion of Jasrath ShaikhA Khokhar”), precisely in the same way that Kasim, the 
father of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Muhammad, merely 
because the translators did not understand the proper use of the Persian i?dfat, and 
that an iziifat, expressed or understood, was required between the names of Jasrath 
and Shai^a, and between Muhammad and ^asim, thus— Jaarath-i-Shaikha, and 
Mnhammad.i.h:n8im- after the idiom of the Persian, instead of writing Muhammad 
bin ^Casim, or Mnliammad ibn IjlAsim, according to the * Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors oia this account occur in translations of the kind referred to, 
through want of knowledge of the use of the izdfat of the Persian grammar; for, 
oousidering the two names thus following each other like the Christian name and 
surname of Europeans, such, for oxamplo, as James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the case of Muhammad, whoso father, Kasim, was in his grave long before his 
son set out for the conquest of Sind ; and in the events above related, we have 
ghniWii, who had boon dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath perfomed. 

In the same manner, wo have Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigin, written exactly in the 
same wny in Persian M88., but, as moat writers appear to have been aware that 
Sabuk-Tigin was the father of Mahmud, the translators have seldom failed to add 
•‘son of,” after Mahmud’s name when it did not occur (except in the form of an izdfat, 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot be too much guarded against, when we find stioh sohoTars 
as Elliot, who must have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bia K&sim in his extracts from ’Arab authors ; yet^ 
when ho comes to Persian and other non-* Arab writers, forgetting what he had 
written before, ho constantly writes the two names as that of one person, and some- 
times leaves out the first, the actual performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defunct father perform what bit^ sou had eiXeotod. It may not be amiss to give 
an example hite. Elliot, Vol. 1, pvgo 4d2, has : ” Muhammad KAsim, as he Is uni- 
versally styled by the Persians, but by BilAduri [the BalAzari was an ’Arab author3» 
Mnhammad Mu KAsim,” and by Abil-l Fid A [another ’Arab or of ’Arab descent 
' Who wrote in ’Arabioj, ** Mnliammad bin Al-KAsim ;” but, at page 897, he actnally 
WidteA word ** Md, Kasim,” as one would write ” Bd. Smith ” for IMohard 
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of hia aota was the plandermg of some of the parganahs around Lihor 
(the Bad4*diii, aud Firishtali — who copies the Tarikb-i*MuMrak Siah-i 
and other writers almost word for word — say, that be destroyed Labor, 
which Sultdn Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, is said to have rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mughals in the preceding reign), after which he 
crossed the Bidli, and from it passed the Sutlag,**^ and plundered the 
tal-wandi of Ra’c Kamal ( KuinaUud-Dhi, previously mentioned), the 
or Mahin, as it is also written. After this ho moved towards 
^ Lddhianab, and, after that, re-passed the Sullag and invested Jalandhar. 
Sultan Malpiiud ^lah had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
in that same year ho reached Lddhianah, although it w»as tlio height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlag was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the boats in Jasra^h’s hands, that the Sultan was unable to cross ; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on the opposite bank. Matters wont 
on in this wise for about forty days ; and when the waters began to 

Smith ! At pago 488 he quotes Elphinstouo thus, showing Elphinstono’s terriblo 
mistake at the same time. Ho says : “ Eb^hinstone observes that, * KdaMs conqueata 
were made over to his * successor,* ” etc., etc., aud hero again wo ha vo the dead 
father making conquests in Sind ! 

Licnt.-Colonel H. S. Jarrc?tt, in his translation of “ A*s Suyiiiis History of the 
Caliphs” pago 229, note after writing, that “ Muhammad-b-ul- Kaaim commanded 
the army in Sind,’* immediately under refers to Elphinstone*s India, “ whore will 
bo found a skotch of Kasim* 8 conquoats’* — the dead father for tho son again. 

I could mention scores of other instances in Elliot’s Historians,” and in tho 
writings of many others. Tho famous blander of turning TujzLks, Turk slavos, Jats, 
Sayyids, and others, into Pathan Dynasties,” and their money into ” Pathan 
Coins,” arose entirely through reading the names of tho ancostora of tho Sharisiibaiu 
T4jzik SuU.ans who ruled in ^ur, namely, Muhammad-i-Suri, or Muhammad bin 
fiuri — for the names appear in both ways on tho same pago — as that of one man, 
thus : ” Muhammad SM” On this, those who knew no better, at onoo jumped to 
the conclusion (since there was a Patau or Afghan Sultan of Dihli some centuries 
after, styled Shor Shah, 8or or Sorj,ey, who belonged to the 9ori subdivision of the 
Lodi tribe, but whoso progenitor Sor or Soraey was not horn at tho period that 
Muhammad, tho Shansabdni Tajzik, and his father, Suri, flourished), that this 
** Muhammad Sdri ” must be one and the same person, and at once turned all tlio 
Tiijgik rulers of Ghdr into Af|^&ns likewise. See ” Tabak&t-i-Nd^iri,” Appendix B, 
page VII, and a note farther on. 

The Ohash Namah contains scores of instances to prove tho i?dfat. All tho 
headings have K&’e Dahir, hin Oha ch. but when we come to the text wo find Ddhir-i- 
OhaCh ; and Dharsiyah hin Oliaeh in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-Ohach in tho text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Ohach and his sons, but the names of others 
are written in a similar manner, just as Muhammad bin ^asim and Muhammad-i- 
ll^Asiro. 

^43 Xhis is the way in which the name of the river is written in tho ’j^abahat-i- 
Akbairi, and in other works of that period. *■ 

J J 
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subside, fche SultAn moved from Lfidhldnah to KAbul-pdr, along the 
river's bank, foliowed by Jasrath, the Khokhar, on the opposite side. 
On the 11th of Sbawwal, tho tenth month, the Sultan managed to pass 
the Stttlag, on which Jasrath retired to Jalandhar, and was finally pnr^’ 
sued to the Qiin-4b. Tho citadel and town of Ldhor was then in ruins, 
but the Sultan had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At tho time of those operations the usual ferry over the river Bidh 
was at the manza* of Loh-Wal ( fJ\j ^ ) or Lohi-waL ( Jlj 
dependency of Haibat-pdr Pati or Pati Haibat-pdr,»** but the Sutlaj 
flowed a considerable distance— some eight miles or more — farther 
south-east. 

In this same reign, the fort of Multan, which had become greatly 
dilapidated through the attacks of the Mughals, was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik Mahiudd, the feudatory of the district, son of the 
*lmad-ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab. 

Wo notice from the foregoing, that Dcbal-pdr was a place of great 
importanco for some centuries. Up to tho time of Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Bahlul, the Lodi, the first Af gh an or Patau who sat on the throne 
of DihU, wo hear of his holding the fiefs of Dobal-pdr, Siinam, and the 
Firuzah Hi^ar. Tho first named place would have been useless to him 
without water ; and there is no doubt whatever that the Biah, in his 
time, washed tho walls of Dobal-pur. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to the lattor part of Akbar Badsliah’s reign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which reign, Dobal-pur 
still continued to bo tho chief place of that sarhdr or division of the 
Multdn sitba/t, and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 

This place is a little loss than Uftcon miles nearly duo north from Dharam- 
Kot; fifteen miles and a h.ilf west of Nikudar (the “Nnkodar** of the maps, but 
named after tho Mughal mCng or hazdrah which once hold it, called tho Kikudari 
hazdrah), and six miles south of llaibat-pur of which Loh or Lohi Wdl was a de- 
poudouoy. It is also just lifteou miles east of the Fatan, Ghdt, or Ferry of Hari ke, 
as the river ran in 1800. There happens to be a place about two miles west of Hari 
ke Fatan of the present day, called ^ — Buh, or — Bfi-pur, which appears in 
the maps as “ Booh.'* During tho operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, there 
was a ferry at this place, which lies close to the old right or west bank of the Bidh, 
but it was a ferry of the Bidh only ; for tho SutlaJ and Btdh had not then united even 
temporarily. This Buh or Bu-pur lies about fourteen miles west of the place where 
the Janotion of tho two rivers took nlnce in the last century, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and thr r.uited atroams became the Haridri, 

^ wdh, or Nil I, and, farther south, v. as known as the Ghallu Ghdrah, or Gharah. 

As the first letter of •h, when written rather long, may, without point, be 
mistaken for % as in »pand some have supposed that preferred to lljf, and 

that the junction took place at this last named point, but such was not the ease* 
bee farthec on. 
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When' Pir Mah^^mmad-i-Jah^n-giry that is, Pir Ma^mmad, son of 
Mirz4 Jah&a^gir, son of Amir Timdr, attacked the reinforcements from 
Multan sent to the relief of ITcht^h which he was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtamah ) or Tautanah ( ) on the banks of 

the Biah. Many perished by the sword, and many threw thomaelvea 
■into the Bidh, and were drowned, and but a remnant of the force sent 
from Multan under Taj-nd-Diu, Muhammad, succcodod in reaching that 
place again. 

I have compared three or four good copies of the Zafar Ndmali 
respecting Amir Tirudr’s march from Bannd across the Indus to MuUdu 
and DIhli, which lay through some of the very parts in wliich these vast 
changes in the courses of tlio rivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by tlie way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Ndniah, and 
having crossed it at the B«amo place where tlie Sultan, Jaldi-ud-Din , 
Mang-bami, plunged in, Amir Timur marched to the river which, in 
that history, is called the Jamad — the Bihat or Jliilam, which flowed 
towards Uchohh. Proceeding downwards along its banks, he reached 
the banks of the Ohin-db, Qhandrd Bliagd, or QJiiu-do, as it is also 
called, at, or near a fort, opposite t-o which the Jamad and Qhiu-do met,**^ 
and was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
caused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas. A bridge of boats had to bo constructed ; and, having 
passed over,^^^ he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 

See a note farther on. 

^ Tho Miilfuzdt says, that he halted that day and the next to enable the 
troops, materials, and baggage to cross. 

In following Amir Timur’s movements, tho former channels of the rivers shonld 
be remembered ; not traced according to their present courses. See the general 
map. 

From whence these boats were obtained is not said, bnt, as ghih&b-nd-Din, 
Mub&rak Shdh, tho Tamuiimi, B^kim of the *^jaz(rah'* or do-ahah or bet, or terri- 
tory between two rivers— for tho meaning of Jaz&ah is not an island only — after 
his night attack upon tho Murals, who had appeared before Bharah, his capital (also 
written Bharah, the “ Bhcrah” of the maps) and his defeat, endeavoured to escape 
from thence by dropping down tho Jamad, Bihat, or Jihlam towards IT ohch h, with a 
fleet of two hundred boats or vessels, which he had collected, and most of which 
were captured before he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or a portion of them, furnished the means for constructing this bridge. By the time 
Sh>h&b-ud-DLn, Mnb&rak §hiib, with the remainder, reached the vicinity of Multdn, 
the Mtighals were ready to receive him on both banks to prevent his passing down. 
He first threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who could do so following his example, and escaped to the 
Jangals along the banks. Every boat was captured or sunk, the f ogitives were pur- 
sued into tho jangcUs, and many^were killed. 
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Rawi] opposite Tulatnl [i. e., Talaobah], facing that town. Ho passed 
over with bis forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pitched his camp 
ill the plain near the fort of Tiilami.” 

From Amir Timdr’s own Tuzuk it also appears, that be crossed the 
united Bihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the Qtin-ao or 
Qiin-db. He says ; “ Tlierc was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of these rivers [the point where the confluence then took place], 
and tlicro 1 encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and tlio dashing and surging of the waters, where these two 
groat rivers meet.** Having crossed tho river, ho moved downwards 
towards TulanbaJ), crossed tho 11a wi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, “ is thirty-five Jcuroli from Mulfdn.** It must be 
remembered, that, at tin’s time, his grandson, the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
was in possession of Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
“ the Tiilanibi river,*’ by which lie refers, of course, to the Rawi» and 
wlnoh, as I havo before stated, then flowed more to the north of Tulanbah 
than at present. Ho subsequently moved towards the Biah as stated 
below. 


Tho historian says, that no Bad^ah had ever before bridged tho united rivers 
Jamad and Qhin-ao ; for, that, althongh XaraniRhiriu I^an had crossed tho Oh in-ilo, 
ho did not succeed in throwing a bridge across it. Tliis is the *Ala-nd-Din, Taram- 
ahirin Khan niontlon by I bn Batutah, wlio was then ruler of Dnhliara. Ho was tho 
son of Dowii Kh'l'b *'■“^1 i)i’otlicr of Kutlngh Khwajah. of the family of tho Ohingiz or 
Groat Khfin, who thou ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr. Turauisjiiriii Khau invaded 
Iinlia in 729 11. (132^-29 A. D.), having ontored it through tho territory dependant 
on Multan ; carried his anus to within sight of Dihli, the rnler thereof, at that time 
hoing absent in tho Dukhan; passed through Guzerat and Sind; and finally re- 
crossed tho Indus near Multan. What these parts suffered from this raid may be 
itiiagiiied. 


The Malfusf.at-i-Timuid says, that ho, Taramshirin Khdn. used his utmost en-. 
denvours to construct a bridge of boats, but without success, and had to cross his 
army by means of boats. This was what tho people of that part told Amir Timilr. 

Tho ofton.qnotcd “ Ferishta** says (in the original) that Amir Tbrnr “ keeping 
along tho banks of the river reached a placo where tho river of Jalandar [sic. he 
did not copy his authorities correctly horo^ and the Biah join, and there there 
,oer€ two strong fortresses called Talmani ( ). He passed the river by a bridge 

of boats, and oncamped in tho Talmani plain Xjahrd], After having destroyed 
Talmani, ho arnyod at tho mavza* of Nawfi? on tho bank of tho Bi«h.»’ Here 


it will be seen what a precious jumbl. ho has made of matters. Again, in the 
from the Tankls-i-MiibArak ShAh-^. by tho Editor of Elliot's » Historians” a 
had written “Tulamba” and '■ »» - - - .. . . 


extract 
after ho 


' falamiV* a score of times, We have the following! 
«Inten.g«n^ ^methat Anur f^dr.-King of Klmrisan, had attacked TaMna, and ira. 

ai^hga * ‘Talma” is a note, saying, ‘‘This name ia also given 

in th« TabaWM Akban, and m Baddfim.” It never strikes him that ” Tnlanba’’ 
is the place, or that he bad previously referred to it. 
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Amir Timtir having gained possession of Tulanbah, together with 
its l^ifdr or fortress, moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great ghdlj Jcol-i-dh, or lake, near the banks of the Biah, and near 
the mauza^ of Shah Nawiiz, on or close to which eJa/, the Khokhar chief, 
Ku^rat [brother of ^aikha, previously mentioned] had fortified himself. 

This chdl or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Pani-ab and Sind, a dhanfi. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Biah, about thirty miles south-east of Multan, but, at 
the period of Amir Timur’s invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth,**® Amir Timur was in these parts just at the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The year began 12th September, 139S 
A. D.) ; for ho crossed the Ctin-ab on the 2iid of October of that year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their full in August in 
the present day ; and the above shows what changes liave taken place. 
One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jihlam and Qbiu-ab 

S4i7 The town and fortress was surrendered on the 1st of Safar, 801 II., without 
any opposition whatever. There was, in fact, no one able to oppose him. 

Cunningham, in his Ancient Geography of India,** says (p. 22.li), that Tulamba 
must havo had a remarkably strong fortress, as Timur left it nntoaclied, because 
its siege would have delayed his progress,** and Briggs* s ‘ Forishta * is quoted. On 
the next page ho says, ** The old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its 
inhabitants massaorod, but the fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to the invader’s impatience,** etc., etc. 

The Malfuzat-i-Timuri says, that the chief people of Tnlanbah presented them- 
selves in the Ainir*a camp before he reached that town, and that the sum of two 
lakhs of rSbpis had boon fixed as an indemnity for sparing the place ; and Sayyids 
and *Ulama were exempted from payment. There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Timur wished the people to pay the 
ransom in corn instead of money, but they refused to do so ; and a largo body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms had been 
concluded, and being distressed for want of food, entered the place and began to help 
themselves. As soon as intimation was brought to Timur of these doings, ho says : 
“ I gave orders to the TawdohU and Bazdwala to expel those troops from the town, 
and commanded that whatever corn they had plundered or property seized, should 
' be taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.’* I think most troops wonld 
have acted in just the same manner. No people wore massacred, nor was the place 
burnt, but some of the refractory inhabitants of the parts around, who, after first 
submitting of their own accord to his grandson. Pfr Mubammad the previous year, 
on his march to Multan, and had acted in a rebellious manner after, and massaorod 
some of his men, were pnnished. A detachment was sent against them, and they 
were harried, the men killed, and their families and cattle wore brought in, and wore 
distributed among the soldiery. Most European generals and their troops wonld 
have acted in much the same fashion and pnnished the “ rebels/* I expect, in the 
fourteenth century, as well as in the nineteenth. 

Bee note 192, page 241. 
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near the point of junction in September even now, or attempt to cross 
the Rawi with a large army at such a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy season hereabouts % 
the monsoon docs not extend its influence so far west ; and what may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander’s time ?), just preceding 
Timiir’s an'ival, had been very severe ; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of liis grandson, Pir Muhammad, then in possession of 
Multan, had lost so many horses, that, when ho presented himself in his 
grandfather’s camp at Jinjaii on the banks of the liiali, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, aad the rest on foot. 

Round about this Ml, dliand, or lake wore bogs and swamps ; and 
these rendered the strongliold of the Khokhar chief very difl&oult to 
approach. The mauza' of Shah Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very largo village, but I fail to find any traces of it now,**® but the gJdZ, 
dJiandj or lake, as pi’evioiisly observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in tho old bed of tlio Biah, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 30° 3' N. and Long. 71° 45' E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timdr kept along or near tho right or north bank of 
the Biah.*^‘' Sonic of his nobles and their men had crossed the Biah in 

<49 It was still known, apparently, in tho last century, when tho Snyyid, Ghulam 
MuliainTnad, who proocoded from Hindust&n to Kdbul on two or throe occasions, 
with doapatchos from Govornor Hastings, to Timl!ir ^ah, li^dshdh of Kabul, reached 
that part. Tho Sayyid crossed over on one occasion from Uboh-har to Bahdwal-pdr, 
and thence to Mnltun. Setting out from that city to proceed to tho Derail of Hsma’il 
Khan, ho snys ; “ My first stage from Mnltdn was five huroh in the direction of N. W. 
to Oan Chrtl ; tho second stngo was ton huroh in the same direction to the Dih^iShdh 
Nawdwf on tho banka of tho Biah ; tho third stngo was ten huroh N. to §hah-pur ; and 
tho fourth another ton hurolt N. W. to Tulanbah.” This journey was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on tho 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre- 
tIoub to tho time tlio Sutlaj is said to havo ** suddonly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan tho Dili of Shah Nawasi, nor Shah-pur are now to bo found. When the 

Sutlaj changed its course, tho Binh'also dosorted its old bod, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their rospeotivo nances, and bocamo* the Ilariari and Nili, upwards, and Ghfirah 
lower down, as previously mentioned. 

S80 During the revolt of the Mirza’s in Akbar Bad^ah’s reign, in the year 980 
H. (1572-73 A. D.), nows was received at Labor, that Ibrahim Busain Mirz5, aooom- 
pauiod by liis youngest brother, Mas’udMfrza, having been defeated at Nag-awr (vuL 
Nagore) by the Badsh&h, was making his way across to tjie Panj-ib territory; that 
ho had crossed the Sutlaj, and was advancing towards Debal-pur, and plandering 
the couatiy. The Khfin-i-Jah&u, Busain Bog, the Tark-m4n, the feudiatory of 
the^^Wtffh of Labor, with tho forces his province, at once moved against him, and 
easNl suddenly upon his camp— ho had only about 400 followers along with him— in 
sight of Tulanbah, just as IbrAht.u jyiusaia Mirz& was returning from hunting*(Bloph- 
snann, in his printed test of tho Akbar Ndmah, in which names, of places are often 
Incorrect, has Paltah ” ( *^4 ) instead of Tulanbah ( y A. fight 
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pursaii of the Khokhar chief ; and the Amir followed, with the rest of 
the army, to the river’s banks, opposite to a place called — JinjAn 

[op — fflianjan and — Khanjan, in two other copies of the 

MS. forty kuroh^^^ distant from Multdn, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they should commence crossing the 
same day. This was the I Sth of tlie month Safar. On the 15th (26th 
October, 1398), Amir Timur crossed the Bidh, and his camp was pitched 

which his followers were ovorcoitio and dispersed, and his brother, IMas'ud Mirzd, 
was captured. Ibrahim Bnsain Mirza now sought to re-pass the river limb, as he 
feared an attack from Muitan, ^usain Kuli J3cg having intimated to Sa'id Khdn, the 
feudatory of Multan, that the Mirza had entered his province. As the M(rz& had 
only a few followers with him, and night had sot in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on the river’s bank until day should appear. A party of dshormon, styled 
jMUf and some Baluchis dwelling in that part of the Multan province, fell upon the 
fugitives in the night, and dangerously wounded tho Mirz& in tho iliroat with an 
arrow, a volley of which they had discharged among tho jiarty. lie was captured, 
and taken away to Multan to Sa’id Kh6n. 

The Yabakat-i-Akbari states, that he halted for tho night in order to cross 
tho Ghftrah, which is the name of tho river /ormed by the junction of the Sutlaj with 
the Bidh. 

Another writer relates this affair somewhat differently, and states, that IbrMiim 
l^usain Mirzd halted on the banks of the Bidh and the 8uttaJ (that is, whore tho rivers 
then met agaii^, in the Mnltan district, after having separated, as subsequently des- 
cribed) j that ho was set upon and wounded by a low class of Multan peasants styled 
JhilSf and that he took refuge in tho dwelling of a darweshf ^ailch Zakariy^ by 
name, who sent information of his whereabouts to Sa’id Khan at Mnltan. This 
agrees with Abu-1-Fa?l. 

Faizi, tho Sahrindi, says, that tho Mirza wanted to cross where the Bidh and 
Sutlaj unite and are known as Ah-uQhdrah; while the Akbar Namah states, that 
Ibrdhlm IjEusain Mirza was crossing the Butlaj at Qhdrah (see farther on. Ghallfi- 
Gharah was then a mahdll of tho Multan sarkdr), where the Bidh unites with the 
Sutlof, when he was taken prisoner by the fishermen and peasantry. 

All this clearly shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, but that tho 
Sutlaj had re-united with the Biah some miles to tho south-west of tho chdL or 
4han4t or lake near §hdh Nawaz, mentioned in the account of Amir Timdr’s move- 
ments, one hundred and eighty years before. 

Not “/our kos” — eight miles — as in Elliot, hat forty, as above. Tho ^afar 
Ndmah,” referring to this chdl-i-db. on the banks of which the Khokhar chief had 
fortified himself, says, that, “ this sheet of water was of great expanse, like unto 
the mind of the pure in spirit, deep, and as the area of the inclination of the most 
beneficent, broad.” The Editor of “ Elliot’s Historians,” in his version of the l^afar 
Namah, contained in that work, tarns this part into “ tUd-khdna-i^azim, and, translates 
it ** a strong! river fortress! ” The original is i <**-*^t ojt j and there is not a 

word about any “rUd-hhdna,'* or ** river fortress,** 

P. de la Oroiz, in his “ History of Timur-Beo,” sarrotmds this vast lake with a 
wall, behind which “ Nnsret Coukeri retired with 2000 men,” and others copy this 
nonsense. 
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near the karijah of JinjaD, where he halted for four days and nights.*^* 
“In the mean time,” ho says, “ in the course of two or three days, the 
wliolo army, some by means of boats, and some by swimming [their 
horses], effected the passage of that rolling river without a single ac- 
cident.** 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Timdr himself or by the 
historian, as to any difficulty in crossing the Rawi, but here there was 
some difficulty experienced. Further, we find the 13iah still flowing 
in its old bed, and that it was a “ rolling river,** and not fordable.'* 

This fact is conclusive ; and I shall presently show, that no Gharah, 
Ghdra, or Harhiri^fiS (miscalled Sutlaj, so low down, by English writers) 
flowed in this neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown in these immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinjan, Amir Timiir marched one stage to the JcaryaJi of 
Sihwdl, or Sihwal— and on tho 21st from thence made 
another stage to — A^wau or Asiian, where he remained one day. 

Next day, leaving it, ho made another stage to — Jhawal or — 
Jhawal.*^* The people of Debal-pur, when tho Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
arrived in those parts, had submitted to him, and had been well treated ; 
but, when they found that, through tho mortality among his horses, ho 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and retire within the walls 
of Multan, they, like otliors in tho neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and ill combination with tho Qhulams of Sultan Firuz Shah, Musdfir, 

8^3 Timiir’s “MalfOznfc” says, rospocting liis camp at Janjan : I directed that 
tho whole army, with tho war matoriala and baggage, should cross tho rivor (Biah) 
to Janjswi, and that my pavilion should he orcctcd on a small pu^tah (emiuence) 
just outsido tho place, at tho foot of vrliich there was a pleasant garden. When this 
hud been done, I crossed the river, after which I ascended tho little eminence, and 
from it a vordant plain lay stretched out before me.” 

#68 Also written llariliuri. 

The nnmes of these places vary a little in different MSS.^ and in different 
works* Some have Khinjan instead of Jinjan, ‘ kh * and ‘ j * being often changed 
through tho displacement of a point over or under, others ^ahaii, and oven Sa^dV* 
Tho second name does not vary so much, and is written Sihwal or Sihwdl. The 
third, likewise, does not vary much, being Aswan in most MSS., and A^w^ in one or 
two. The last is written Jhawiil, Jhawal, and Jawfil. Tho first reading given in the 
text above is tho most trustworthy ; but I fail to trace any of those four places. 

Beanell, in his ” Memoir on tho niap of llindoostau,” has Jenjian, Schoual, 
Aflonan, and Johaul respectively (from i\ do la Croix’s “History of Timur- Beo),** 
but, since his map W'as constructed, ‘'nstebunges have taken place through the altera* 
tions in tho courses of rivers, ' specially those of the Rawi and Blah 5 and these 
places happened to lie in tho very tracks of these vast changes, which altered the 
whole face of the country, and places which before were in one do^dbah were 
transforrod to another. See note 272, poge 293. 
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the Kabuli, who had been sent to Deb&l-piir as Dai*ogliah, with 1,000 
troops, were all massacred by them. Ou the approach of Amir Timui^ 
to the aid of his grandson, they abandoned the place with all their be- 
longings, and went olf to the hisdr of Bliatmr. ^ 

When Amiv Timur reached Jliawal or Jhawnl he gave orders for 
the main body of his forces to move by way of Debal-piir, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dihli, at tlie niatiza* of Samanali, ho would ro-joiu it. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 cavalry along with him, he turned off 
towards Ajiuldhan ; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the niurning of the 21jth, at sunrise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to BhTittur, and none 
remained but a few Sayyids and ’Ulaina, who came forth to receive him. 
They were well treated, and a Daro g liah was left Avith them that they 
might not be molested by Jiny other troops passing that way. On tho 
morning of tho 25th, after offering up prayers and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of tho Shaikh, 
Farid-i-Khakar-Ganj, he set out toAvards Bhatnir. Passing [Rd- 

duuali or Rawduiiali],*’'* and proceeding ten kurohy lie reached Khali a 

854 In tho Malfuzjit-i-Tjmun', in ‘‘Elliot’s ITistoriana,” it is said [p. that, 
passivij hy Rudajiaht I halted at Klialis Kotali;” hut, in tho extract from tho 
Tirnur^Xamah in tho same work, tho same word or rather loiters are trans- 

lated : “ Prom thonce ho starfod for Bhatnir, and crossin/jf the rivei’f ho arrived at 
Ehalis'kotali.” This in improved upon in a note to tho word * river,’ whmh is ex- 
ceedingly .amusing to road by one who knows tlic parts in qnosbion. Sco Vol. Ill, 
p. 48ft of tho abovo work. If water is here referred to, wliioh 1 do nob think it is, 
would be the plnrel of djj — driver. 

llefcrring to tho conflucnco of the “ Bias and Satloj,” in his “ Ancient Goo- 
gr.aphy of India,” Cunningham, quoting “ Abiil Fazl,” says;—” For the distance of 
12 kos near Fjruzpur tho rivers BiAh and Satloj unite, and those ag.ain, .as they pass 
on, divide into four stroama, tho Uur, Dandf and Ndrni,” but this turns out 

to bo “Gladwin’s translation of tlio Ayin Akbari.’*- Tho A’iu-i-Akban contains 
nothing of this sort. It says (soc also Blochmann’s text, page .'549) : ” Fur about 
twelve km'oh above Firuz-pdr, tho Biah and Sutlnj unite, and after that i*ocoivo 
[that is the tAVO united J tho nniTicS'-Ifarihan, Dand, and Nurni, and near Multan 
unite w'ith the other four [rivers of tho Paiij-ab, before mentioned] but, in a foot- 
note, Blochmann, who had no local knowledge, divides tho word ILarihari, which is 
so well known, into liar and Hart, as though two words, Avhich it is not. This 
Gladwin also seems to hav'c done, but thero is not a word of ” those again, as they 
pass on divide into four streams this is all Gladwin’s own if, in his translation. It 
is a great pity that translators Avlien they do not understand a passage, should add 
words of their oton, bocauso it misleads : bettor to merely give a litoral tr.anslation, 
and say they do not clearly understand it. An ox.aniplo of this pernicious system is 
given in note 255, below. 

Abd-l-Fflzl, as it happens, says, that, “between tlio Biah and tho Sutlaj is a 
distance of fifty kwroh'* See also page 296. 

K K 
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Kotlah wliei *0 he halted. This place is fifty kuroh [one copy says fifty- 
three] from Bhatnir; and three kuroh is a standard /or^aM. At the 
fort of Khdli? Kotlah Amir Timfir remained until the time of afternoon 
prayer, then pushed on for the remainder of that day and the whole 
night, and halted not until he had crossed the gAwZ or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 
patrol from the side of Bhatnir ; and, at breakfast time, Amir Timfir 
appeared before it. 

The historian says, “ the forti'ess of Bhatnir is a very strong place, 
and one of the most notable of Hindiistan, much out of the high road, 
and lying awa;^ on the right hand. Round about it is cliul (waste)*®^ ; 

Tho word as it appears in the different MSS. of the ^afar-Nam&h arailuble — 
and I have used five copies — aro as in tho text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has with a j inserted over, showing, that, in copying the M88., 

a letter had been left out. If wo suppose that these letters form two words, and 
that they might form •ijy - i - or oven that tho latter might be with * d * 

instead of ‘ w still, that water or a river is not referred to, is evident from tho fact, 
that, throughout the ^:ifar-N4mah, when the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, tho verb used is *to cross from one side to another,’ while here we 

have ‘ to pass by,* eto. Moreover, when rivers are referred to, they aro 

called d6, as * Ab*i-pJ^in>ao,* ‘ Ab-i-Tn1anbah,’ etc., and the Biah is styled * dh ’ and 
‘ dttr}/(i.' Further, if tho plural form of — rwd — ‘river’ was meant, we should 

have ^Cjj^rudahah, not — rnclunah. From this it is quite clear to mo, that 

the word in question refers to a place, not to rivers or river beds, although, at f/te 
present timet some small river channels do intervene between Aju^dhan, on the north 
side. There is tho dry bod of a small river which is known as the Dandi (thodiminn« 
tivo form of Paudah, probably) ; but, what is here referred to — —is south- 
east of Ajuddhan, and between it and Khali? Kotlah. This so called pan^i may 
possibly refer to what is loft of the channel of the minor of tho three branches into 
which the Uariari, or Nili separated, after the Bf&h and Sutlaj, farther north, had 
united, again to separate, but this junetion took place after tho time of Amfr Timdr’? 
invasion; and, moreover, he had passed south-east of Ajuddhan towards Khdlis 
Kotlah before was passed, not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 

pan^ab, or high bank of the last independent channel of tho Sutlaj, is not meant in 
the text above ; for, instead of being situated between Ajd(]l4iian and Khali? Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, the great Dandab is fourboeu miles east of it, and further 
more, at the period in question, tho Sutlaj, iu its Inolination westwards, had not yei^ 
made that now channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Uboh-har. 

*66 In the extract given by tho Kditor from his own translation from the ZoSav 
N&mah in “ Elliot’s Historians.*’ v e have tho following “ It Is situated far out of 
the road on the right hand, .md is surrounded by the desert of Cholf’ Here he has 
mistaken the Persian word <^il/ — a wilderness, uncultivated waste, and unpopulated 
tract, or containing very few inhabitants, hut not necessarily a desert-— tot a proper 
imino I The Editor oontinues : “ For fifty or a hundred kos there is no water.” 
This sentence ^ misleading and incorrect, and will not be found in any copy of the 
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; $dld tlie inhabitants of the place obtain water from a kohi-db or lake, 
which is filled in the rainy season* It was said that no foreign army 
had ever reached it ; and, ou this account, the rebels who had fied from 
Debal-pdr and Ajdddhan, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
a number had reached it, that there was not room for them within ; 
consequently, there were many people, and a vast number of animals 
and loads of property, loft outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by Rao Dul-chiii,*^^ who collected revenue from those parts, 
and from all who passed that way, either merchants or travellers; and 
harwdns of traders were not safe from his e:saotions.” Sulfice it to say, 
that the place was nearly carried wlien the defenders called for quarter, 
and next day Rao Dul-ohin came out. After this, however, the people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked ; and when Timur’s 
troops had gained the walls, they again sued for quarter, which was 
once more granted. The fugitivc.s from Debal-pur and Ajdd<;lhan, and 
other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bha^is, again broke out, and chmed the gates. This, as might be 
expected, raised the iro of Timur ; and the place was stormed and cap- 
tured. Many of the defenders burnt tliomsolves, along with their 
women, and otlier belongings. Of the Debal-pur fugitives who had 
been concerned in the massacre of Musafir, the Kabuli, and his force of 
1,000 men, 500 were put to death, and their families made slaves, and 
the remainder spared, but the defences of the fort and town of Bhatnir 
were levelled with the dust.*^^ 

iJafar Ndmah, nor is such a word as hon to bo found throughout the whole work. 
Compare also pp. 421 and 422 of Elliot's work. 

866 The namo is written Dul-fihin, and those who copy from the JJafar Namah 
alter it into Khul-chin, but, in Elliot, it is made “ Khal-chin " of. 

857 All those matters are sot down against Timur by history compilers to make 
him out a monster, but they leave out what caused him to act with stern severity. 
Here persistent treachery, after being twice forgiven, is shown. I wonder whether 
in the present enlightened days Skobeloff and Komaroff, and other divine figures 
from the north'* or west would have acted differently ? or even if, duriug the late 
Afghdn campaign the Afghan rebels *’ would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the same manner after once surrendering P It 
would have been very strange if they had not. And yet one writer sets down what 
ho supposes to be ** Abu'l Fazls little knowledge of Bhattiana,*’ which knowledge is, 
however, very groat, as the A*in-i-Akbari shows, to “ the depopulation caused by 
*the firebrand of the universe,’ Timur.” The Q^hingiz Khan put more people to 
death after 8urren4ering, at Bukhara and Samr-k(^ud alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which Timdr engaged daring his whole lifetime $ and yet some, unaequainted with 
these historical facts, sing the praises of the ** great Jangez,” without knowing even 
how to spell his name correctly, and exolaim against ” the ruthless tyrant and bar. 
barian,; Tttimnr.” Such writers would do well to road, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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Having disposed of this affair, on the 3rd of the month Eabi’-^l 
i^wwal, Amir Timdr with liis force marched fourteen kuroh to a place 
sfylcd the Hauz-i-Ab — The Reservoir of Water — and on the following 
day reached and passed the fort i^f Firuzah [in one copy Firdzkoh— the 
“ Foorozabad ” .of tlio maps, not the Hisar Firdzah] and reached the town 
of SarastiS^*^ now Sirsa [“ Sirsnh ” of the maps], on the Gbag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inlialntants on liis approach. Halting a day there, 
his next sta-go of eighteen huroh took him to near the fort of hath*dbad 
[the “ Futtohabad” of the maps]. On the 7th, having imssed by the 
fort of Rajab-pur [j^i ]*s® he reached the fort of Ahroni, which, 
showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark 
it but some heaps of ruins. Ho moved again on tlio 8th, and brought 
up in the open plain near the Jcaryali of Tihwanah [turned into “ Toha- 
nuh” in our maps]. There ho came into contact with “a large and 
powerful tribe called .Tatiiii [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sw'ay over that part, pliuidoriHl on the high roads, and way laid 
lairwdns and massacred their people, especially if Musalmans.*®^ Some 
of these had taken shelter among the liills [low, rocky hills] and jangals, 
the last consisting cliielly of sugar-canes A party sent against them 

(lipfost tho account of tho “ Invasion of Islam by tho Mnghals** in tho *‘TabaVat-i- 
NA^iri,” and then they woiiM know inuro about ilicso matters. Those who would 
write, history shoulil bo si.rictly just and impartial, and also know something of it 
from tho origiiuds, and not from translations only. Soo Klliot’s “ Races of tho 
Nortli-VVosi rroviiico.4 of liulia,” Vol. Jl, pp. 17—19. 

Sarasli is tluj old nruno of Sirsa ; Siirsuti, not Sarsuti, is the name of a river,* 
tho ancient Saraswati, doj^icrilM'd farther on. 

This place is called “ Rnjahpur,*’ in tho extract from tho “ Malfu'/at,” in 
KllioPs work ; and a Few jaigo.s farther on, in his extract from tho ** ^afar Namali,’* 
it is “ Uajabnur.’* Tliero is very littlo doubt that tho pluco callod “liyopoor*’ in 
tho maps, eleven iniloM and a half to tho north-east of Fatl.i-abad, is tho place roforrod 
to, and which lies on tlio routo from Fatii-dbad to Ahroni, the “ Ai’nauneo** of tho 
maps. 

WO gpo fhu Ratutah, page 203. 

Wl This tract appears to have boon notable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
from early times. Sn f/m Mas’dd, st)n of Mahmud of Ghazntn, having entered Hind 
for tho purpose of cru.shing the robollioii of his governor of tho province east of tho 
Indus, Ahmad-i-Nial-ligin, in 4.2G IT. (1U31-35 A. I).), marchod against tho fortress 
of Sarasti [now Sirsa], sai<l to have boon, at thnl. time, one of the moat celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had boon »‘u-osteii \jy UU father, Salj^an Mal>inud, but ho 
did not succeed in taking it. Aftov iMviin; been bofure it some days, tho ruler of 
that part and strong aold, l\n<b \io <*i*uld not. cope with tho Masalman forces, 
despatched an agent to Sultan Maa’ml, offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
afterwards pay a certain yearly am. Mint as tribute. Those offers wore accepted, and 
boflftilitios were suspended. 1 his Rajah, however, in order to raise tho sum to bo 
|i^id at once, seized on a ninnbor of Musulman moroKauts and traders, who liappoued 
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Blew about 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timdr started from Tlhwdnah, 
and the families and followors, heavy materials; and booty, were sent off 
towards Samanah under the Amir, Suliman ^dh ; and he, having that 
same day, passed the Kala* of Mdng [Mung A'la — turned into “ Moonuk ** 
in our maps] halted. Amir Timdr, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Ja^s who had concealed 
themselves in the jamjals in the neighbourhood of Tihwdnah. Some 
2,000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and many captives, 
and much cattle, were taken. In tho part entered there was a village 

to be in tho placo when tho inveatniont commenced, and were nnablo to get away, 
and sought to extort this money from them. Tiio merchants managed to acquaint 
Suhdn Mas'ttd with their In Iploss state and fho Rajah’s tyranny ; and also informed 
him of the weakness of tho Hindus and their inability to oppose him, and stating, 
that, if ho remained before tho place for five or six days more, tho enemy would 
have to conu. out and surrender at discretion. Tlio Sulf.an was not inclined to wait ; 
and when ho bcoaino aotinainted with tho Rajah’s tyranny, ho resolved to attiick the 
fortress at once. Tho country round was remarkable for tho extensive growth of 
BUgar-oano j so “ he directed that f/icy should f 11 the ditch with sufjar-enne” and assault 
tho placo. This was done, and tho stronghold of Sarasti w.'»s stormed and captured. 

The drowning of Aliimad-i-Nial-Tigm — not “ Binal-Tagin,” as some have written 
the name — near Man|driyah on tho Mihraii of Sind, has boon already recorded. See 
note 105, on Cahman-no, page 190. 

In tho following year Sultan Utlas’ud captured Ilansi, after which ho moved 
against tho fort of Soiii-pat, belonging to Deobal or DebAl of Uaridnah, as ho is 
called. Several other strongholds are said to have fallen into tho hands of tho 
Sultan during this expedition, which had never been assailed by tho Miisalmdna 
before. His father Ind despatched an army against one of these, tho name of which 
is written N.arsi— (. 5 -^ in throe 2IS8. and Tarsi in one— but was stopped on 

hearing of that SuTtHn’s decease. Sultan Maa’ud attacked and oaptnrod it. He sub- 
Beqnently, just before his return towards Ghu/jun, compelled tho ruler of another 
part, whose name was Ram, to submit to his supremacy. 

Ibn Ajjir, tho ^dmi, has a wonderful account of the capture of this place — 
Narsi— which, he says, is related by ** the most trustworthy chroniclers.’* Among 
other wonders, “ tho city was,** ho assorts, “a day*8” journey in length**; that it 
took the whole army of 100,000 horse,** a night and a day to sack tho bazar of tho 
’aftars and jewellers ; that no other part of tho city was molested ”j and that, ** in 
that Idzdr alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into tho hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to compute it, and therefore tho shares 
among tho soldiery had to be dealt out by measure ** ! 

It is strange, with his “ trustworthy chroniclers’* not named, that tho only two 
ohroniolers who wore contemporary with Saltan Mas’ud, and wore in tho governmont 
employ, Abu-l.Paifl-i-Baihaki, who was his biographer, so to say, and tho Gardaizi, 
should not mention anything of this wondrous place and its booty ; while Ibn Agir 
shonld havo it at his fingers ends, who wrote more than a century and a half after— 
about thirty years before tho TnhaVat-i-Na^iri *’ was finished — and who was never 
in Hind or. near it in his life. 
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iDhabitod by Sayyids, who were well treated, and a Ddroj^ah was loft 
to protect them from molestation. On the 10th, Amir Suliman gbah 
who with tlie families, etc., was in the neighbourhood of Mdng, moved 
again nearer towards tho city of Samanah, and remained there that 
night. On tho llth he again moved and reached the banks of the 
Ohag-ghar; and Amir Tiniiir, who had set out from Tihwdnah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Suliman Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Samanah.*®* Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timur again moved on the 15th, and reached the 
vicinity of tho hridgo of Kopilah [or Gopilah—- over tho Qhag-ghar 
as it then flowed. There, tlie Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain — the JaUgah — of Durin*®* at Kabul on particular 
services [which, unfortunately, ai’e not mentioned], wlio had reduced all 
the places met with on their way, this day cfFected a junction with the 
rest of the army. The march was resumed on tlie 16th ; the bridge 
crossed ; and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp was pitched. 
Tho troops despatched from the banks of the Bi.ih by way of Debdl-pur, 
hero likewise rejoined. On the ITtli tho wdiole army moved from the 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five kuroh^ 
reached tho hridgo Bakrdn or Bagran [ ] over the river Sursuti. 

On the 19th of the month the army marched from tlience and reached 
the haryah of Kaillial, which is distant from Samanah seventeou hurohf 
which is e(pial to live standard farsakhs and two w/Z.” Here the army 
of Amir Timur was marshalled in order of battle preparatory to advanc- 
ing upon Dihli ; and hero I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
tho historian of liis campaign afterwards says, and in his own exact 
words, respooting tho difforeiit rivers of tlio territory now known (cor- 
rectly) as “ tho territory of tho Paiij-ab.” 

He says : “ Tho river flowing through the city of Nagar [Sn-Nagar, 
Avhich ho writes with gh— ^ they call Ab-i-Dandanah, and Ab-i- 
Jamad. Above Multan it unites with tho Qbin-ao, and both having 
passed Multan, unite with the Rawali, which passes on thfi other aide of 
that place,*®* and ajiproacli each other. After that, the Ab-i-Biah reaches 
them, and all these, near to ITohchh, unite with the Ah-i-Sind, and the 
whole are then known as Ab-i-Sind, which, on the skirt of the territory 
of Tatah [Thnthah], unites with tho 'ummdn or ocean.” 

According to tho tradition curront among the people of this part, 
at tho time of my Survey record, \niir Timur is said to have crossed 

»68 That river ran under its up to tho close of tho last contnry. 

geo iny Notks o.s AFfsu vnistan,” pngo 689, and compare Klliot here. In 
the latter’s work the Ghag-ghar is ahvays turned into “ Khagar,** 

1 shall refer to tho fact noUred hero, farther on. 
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the Oibin-ab, that is the Bihat or Jihlam*®^ and the Qbiii*db united, two 
south of the Kasbah of Noko-kdri, now shortened toKo-kari,^ near 
where the hamlet known as Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap- 
peared. The ferry over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known as the Jaso ke Pataii ; and there was another at Neko-kdri 
above, likewise, called the Ncko-kari or Ko-kari Pal;an, the routes from 
which ferries led bv Shor Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly, not far off, but it was nearer four Jctiroh than two south of 
Neko-kari. 

Thus we find from the foregoing, that, at tho time of Amir Timur’s 
invasion of Hind, the Jihlam and Oiin-ab united not far from Shor, or 
ghor-Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhabited by Langah Ja^s. 
It was, in the time of Akbar Bad^ali, a considerable town, the chief 
place of the mahdll of that name, and whore the Daro gh ah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a large and important walled-tovvn, but it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of tiuio. When I last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which tho old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bricks; audit was of sufficient elovatiou to bo prominently seen for 
several miles round about. I believe it to bo the sffle of the very fortress 
near, or in the fork between the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of any other old fortress in tho 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place. Shor, I may mention, means * noise,’ ‘ tumult,* * agitation ’ 
or * commotion of water,’ etc., but that is a Persian or Tdjgik word, and 
we might expect to find it called by a Hindi narno.*®'^ I merely mention 
the coincidence. 

265 Both the historian, it mnst be remembered, and Amfr Timnr, himself, al- 
ways call the Wihat or Bihat or Jihlam river, the Jamad, 

266 This Kafhah, which appears in oar maps as “ Nee Kokaruht' and “ Neeko- 
karah,** no two maps being alike, at the timo of tho Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids $ and in a grove of trees, a little to the south-east thereof, is tho 
grave of the Sayyid, *Abd-alIah-i-Jabanian, of tho l/chohh family of Bakhdra 
Sayyids, apparently ; and ho is held in such veneration that they would not even nso 
the dead wood of the trees for firo-wood. Tho defunct was a man of such great 
neho^kdri — that is, benevolence and goodness — that tho place was named, after him, 
the ^afibah of the Neko-kari, but which, through constant use became shortened to 
Eo-kari* 

267 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been under 
lfnl>ammadan rulers, who used the Tdjzik language, certainly for four centuries 
before tho appearance of Amir Timur in this neighbourhood, if not from the occu- 
pation of Mult^ by tho ’Arabs, seven centuries before his time, was the cause of 
the Hindi name (if it ever haA one: the additional ** Kot*’ is comparatively modern) 
being disoontinued. One of the desoeudauts of the ’Aral! tribe of Taiuuiim was still 
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Tho old bod of iho Cliiii-ab, or rather tbo most prominent, and 
probably most recent, of its former chaariols, can still be distinctly 
traced within throe miles of ^or-Kot on tho cast and south to this day. 
At the period in question, and for sometime after, ghor-Ko^ was in the 
Qiin-hath Do-dbah,*^^ as shown from the movements of tho Mughal 
midors, who yearly entered tliose parts up to tho year 834 H. (1430-31 
A. D.); but, subsecpiontly, on tho Qhin-ab inclining farther towards the 
west, like tlie otlier throe rivers east of it contitiuod to do, it was shut 
out of that do-dhah and transferred to the Uaohin-ab Do-ibah, in which 
it still continues, and lies some six miles cast of the left or east bank of 
tho united Clxin-db and Bihat or Jihlam. These two rivers, at the time 
of Amir Timur’s invasion, had, for some time, separated from tho Rawf 
and Bidli,*®® and flowed on the west side of Multan, while the two latter 
still passed on the east as heretofore. More respecting them, and the 
groat Hood which devastatod the whole northern Panj-db territory, be- 
tween tho Qbin-db and the Sutlaj, anterior to tlic arrival of Timur in 
these parts, and tho probable changes caused tlioroby, will bo found in 
the aecounb of the rivers further on. 

Then as to tiio rivers farther oast, let ns take into consideration 
that Amir Timur’s ^ces, inoluding followers, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses ; and, that while ' 
bo crossed from Ajiiddhan to Bhatnir witli 10,0o0, the more nnnierons 
portion, with the followers, bn ggn go, and heavy materials of tho army, 
crossed direct from Dcbal-piir to Mung Aid, and all re-assorabled on the 
banks of tho Ghag-ghar near Samdiiali. In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all tho rivers but one tributary to the Hakra or 
Wahindab, including the old cliannels of tho Sutlaj, wlietlier they 
contained water or were dry ; and it is strange, that, although Amir ' 
Thntir must also have crossed the channel of the Sutlaj, whether it 

in poBROssion of territory on tho 13itmt or Jihlam and the Ob*u-ttb when Amir Timur 
crossed tho Indnfl. See note 216, pa^o 279, and a noto farther on. 

There is an old saying, that, “ Shor is notorious for tumults, as Oliaiidani-ot 
is for the qnarrelsorao proclivities of its inhnbiiantR.” 

Cunningham, in hia “ Ancient Geography of India,” “identifies** Shor Kot aa 
“ one of the towns of tho MalU.** and with “the town t)f Po-lo-ffi visited by II wen 
Thsang}** and supposes tho tradition current in tlio neighbourhood of its destruction 
by “ some king from tho westward aboni 1300 \ w.ira ago,’* to bo the “ White Huns.** 
Wo ^need not go quite so far back. Mini may leave tho “ White Huns** and “ Hwen 
Thsnng*' for what they arc worth 

86S Like tho names of tc'.vna ami villages, this do^ahah appears in our maps 
under the inoorreot names of “ Jerh Doob** and “Jco/i 7>ooab,** and, certainly with- 
out the meaning of the word boiinr understood, or how written in the original. Bee 
note 277, page 296. 

See liuige 201 and nolo 2G5« 
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<k>ntamed water or not, between Ajddd^an and Kotlab, the 

Qhag-ghar is the only river mentioned by name between tbe Biab and 
Sam&naU. At tbe same time» although a or waste tract is men'* 
tioned between Khali? Kotlah and Bhatuiry there is no mention of other 
neither is theie the least allusion to any scarcity of watery 
and of which such largo bodies of troops and animals must have 
required a considerable quantity. 1 have estimated the number, of 
Amir Timor’s forces at a low figuroy and have reason to suppose that 
they wete much more numerous ; for it cannot be supposed that he 
would have invaded Hinduatany intent on reaching Dihli, at the head 
of a smaller number. In recent times, say in the last century, It would 
have been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
take such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes.^^L While 
there is no mention on the part of tho historian that the beds of 
these rivers were passed, or that any rivers had dried np, or were 
running, at the time — a matter much to be regretted — but as no scarcity 
is mentioned, and tho halting places wore merely the ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, we must conclude that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including the Hakr&), but not sufd- 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them* 

^ Let us now see what tho A'in-i-Akbarf says respecting the Ab-i- 
Sind and other rivers, and tho Do-abahs and l^dbahs of the Panj-ab 
lerntory and parts adjoining it on tho east, after which I will give some 
extracts from tlie Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 
which 1 have before alluded. 

“ The l^hah of Labor,” he says, “ extends from the Sutlaj [not the 
dlidrah or Harihari, but higher np : above the present junction of the Bidh 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab-i-Sirid, a distance of one hundred and eighty huroh 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Qbaukhandi, a dependency of Sat Gafh, 

Vti The Sajyid, ’Abd-nllah Sh&h, who, with only a small folloering, when ho 
was despatched to E£bnl in 1780-81 by GoTemor Hastings, found the route from 
Bikanir by PhCgal and Moj Gafh io I ToKch h. sufficiently difficult. He lost a son, 
and a number of his people, between Bikdnir and ITshsh* The Hon’ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone also passed by the same halting places on his way to K&bnl, but he went 
to Bah&wal*pdr from Moj Ga^h. 

I hope shortly to give the Sayyid, GhuUm Muhammad’s account of his father* 
mission and his own to Kabul in his own words. See note 249, page 282. 

Qj^ukhan^i was a mafydll of the Baghhi-db Do-fibah of the Mnltdn Sarkdr of 
the Mnltin fdhaht and belonged to the Ehar’l Ja^s. It is now an insignifioant place, 
and at this time is in the Bari Do-4bah, showing how places have been changed from 
one do*dbah to another, fourteen miles B. H. B. of the town of Hufappah, and about 
amile from the south or left bank of one of the old channels of the BIwi, three miles 
and a half from the high bank farther sonth-east* It appears in the maps as 
** Ohowknndee.” Bath, Gafh, under the name of Sutgurrah,” and ” Shntgurrah,” 
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eighiy-six kuroh in breadth, Six risers run thi’Ougli it, all coming from 
the Koh-i-Sham^H. 1. Sutlajf the old name of which is ghntlaj [but 
jjXm in the printed text. See note 205, page 259], the spring-head being 
at Kahldr. Lddhidnah, Ru pa^, and Machhf Warah are on its banks. 
At the Guzar or ferry of Loh [ tjf it unites with the Biah. 2. Btdh, 
the old name of which is Hipdsha [ ], rises at Biah Kund, near the 

Koh-i-Galu [>^]. Sultan-pdr is near this great river. [It now lies 
eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wal]. 3. 
Edwi^ the old name of which is trawati [ ]• Tt issues from the 

Koh i-Bhadral [ or and the Dar-ul-Mulk of Labor is on its 

banks. 4. the old name is Qbandar-Bhdgd [ ]. Two 

rivers rise on the slopes of the Koh-i-KliatwAr [in some, Khishtwar], 
one the Qhandar, the other the Bhdga, and liaving united near Khatwar, 
the names become changed to Chandar-Bhaga. It [the united rivers] 
passes by Bahldl-piir, Sddharah, and Hazarah.*^^ 5, Bihat [ the 

old name of which is Bidasta [ ]. Its source is a i^auz or small 

lake in the parganah of Wir in Katdi-mir. It flows through Sri-Nagar, 
and Bhirah *^5 is situated on its bank. 6. Sind. * This river is said to 
rise between Kad}-rair and Kashghar, some sJiy in Khitd. Tt passes by 
the confines of Suwad [or Suwat], A^ak Banaras, and Qtau-parah to the 
Baldcbistan.*’® ^ 

is about thirty milos north-east of Gh ankhanclf. and between two and throe rniles' 
from tlie south of loft bank of the flaw!, near which Ohaiikliand? lies, and thirteen 
miles to the eastward of Fatli-pur Gliiighcrah, “ Fattehpoor Googaira,” of the maps. 
HerlSabouts, the valloy of the Uawi is some thirty- four miles broad, ent up with 
several ohannels, showing the great changes the river has made at different perio^. 
Khat-p6r. the chief place of a mahdll, mentioned in the Mughal raids, and the plaW, 
where, at one period, the Rawi used to be forded, was the northernmost part of the 
Multan fUbah^ and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that seems to have dis 
appeared. 

Bath Garh is the place to which Mr. M. L. Dames's (Seethe ** Journal** for 
1881) mighty Ch&kar Hind,” a potty Balfich chief, retired, when he had to leave 
the Baldch country. lie did not found** any ** kingdom with its capital Bevi 
(Bibi)** and did not **wag 0 war loith Human Chughutta” as Humaydn B&dshah 
has been styled by liira. Iflore respecting Ohakar, the Bind, will be found farther 
on. See also my “ Notes on AfgitanistXn,” etc. page 347. 

See auto page 278 and note 244. 

274 Or Takht-i-llazarah on the west bank of the Qh.in-4o, 8i miles N. N. W. of 
JaUl-pur, and 34 miles below R4m-N;igar, in the Ohin-hath do-dbah of L4hor fdbah^ 
with a fort of burnt brick, belongiv.g then to the Khokhars. 

Also written Bhihrah ( ) in some copies of the A'in. This is the 
fortress of the T<i<mmim{, §lifl‘*d)-ud-l)Lii, Mubarak Shdh, which Amir Timdr captured, 
but he calls it Bahrah, as does his cloaoondant, Babar, who took possession of it before, 
he Buccooded in his designs u|K)n Hindustan. See note 246, page 279. 

*76 The present age may bo called the ** Ago of Gazetteers/’ but, unfortunately t 
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The Bidshah named the part between the Sntlaj and the BMh» 
Bist-J&landhar ; that between the BUh^and the B&wi, the Bari [not 
between the Harih&ri, Ndmi, or Ghdrdy and the Rawi, it will be observed. 
.. This is important, because, even now it is considered to extend from the 
dried up Biah to the Rawi] ; that between the Rawi and Obin-^b, 
Rachin-ao or Raohin-ab ; that between the Qbin-ab and Bihat, Qbia- 

many of them contain much arrant nonsense, old statements re-dished up, and the 
stories of Dow and Briggs renovated. There is a compilation issued from the ** In- 
telligence Branch of the Qnarter- Master General’s Department ** in India, called 
the ** PE^sHfN Gazetteer,” which is culled Part III of a ** confidential ** Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan, ** intended for Political and Military reference.** 

**P6Mn** means * anterior,* * antique,* and also * f/is o/fernoow,* but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intended to give information upon 
chiefiy, is that part of the soathern Afghnnistan called Pu^ang (which 'Arab writers 
called Fugh^iiji according to their system of writing old Tajzik words), through 
which part wo are carrying a Railway (a good part of which, from u roccub “ Report '* 
has been found useless), and call it in public documents ” Bcdochistan,** because it is 
in the Afghanistan. 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this ** Antique ** 
or ** Afternoon” Gazetteer, suggested by the above statement of Abd-i-Fa?.!. It 
says : — ** The Baluch tribes to the west [the Baluchist&n is referred to], beiny the in- 
habitants best known to Nadir Shah, that monarch bestowed their name on the country, 
which properly should he styled Brdhiiistdn, if supremacy and numbers are of any 
weight** 1 venture to say that there is no authority for stating that Nadir ^ah 
gave name to tho Baluchistan, which was known by that name contories before his 
time. 

It will be seen from what Abd-l-Fazl states, that it was the well known name of 
their country, ages before Nadir Sliah*s time, and also before tho Brdhuis were known 
history. Of coarse, it is not to bo supposed that tho above was intended to mis- 
lead, but it is misloaditig nevorblieloss. It is the outcome of persons writing on 
subjects rospecting which they have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, npon which they have to depend. 

Tho compiler of the ” Peshin ” Gazetteer, however, is not the only one : there 
is a “ pamphlet written for some political pnrposo apparently, entitled ** Our 
Western Frontier,” London, 1887— containing much after the same fashion, by Mr. 
C £. Biddulph, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service. At page 8 ho assures ns 
that **the terms Afghanistan and Belooehisfan, are arbitrary and fictitious}** that 
**they are terms we have adopted from motives of convenience s” that **the region 
called by us Baloochistan (p. 13),” is a “ term invented by us (p. 15) ; ” and that, ** the 
term Afghanistan is one of European invention (p 16).” 

It is very evident that tho writer is unacquainted with Abu-l-Fa^^l, ranch less 
with older writers by five or six centuries. When a person sets himself up as a 
teacher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country, 
he ought, at least, to know something of its past history. The author of the 
pamphlet in qnestion will find considerable information on this head from the Mu- 
hammadan writers in the Fifth Section of my “ Notus on AforInistan and part 
OF BALfigHiaTdN.” 
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bath and Uiat between the Bihat and the Sind, Sind-Sagar.^*^^ The 
distance from the Sutlaj to the ,B:4h is fifty kuroh; from the BfAh to 
the Kiwi, seventeen ; from the Bawi to the Qhin^db, thirty ; from thde 
Qhin-&b to the Bihat, twenty ; and from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight kuroh/’ 

“ The Multdn §dhah/' he says, ** before the territory of fhathah 
[that is middle and lower Sind — Siw-istdn or Wioholo, and T^iafhah or 
Lar, making five Sarkdrs] was included, extended from Firdz-pdr to 
Siw-istan [that is, their boundaries : not to those particular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three kurohy and adjoins the Sarkdr of 
Sabrind on the east ; Shor on the north; the Subah of Ajmir on the 
south and Kioh and Mukran on the west.*^® 

“ The Bihat unites with the Qhin-ab near the parganah of Shor,*®^ 
then running for a distance of twenty-seven kurohy near Zafar-pdr,*®* 
they unite with the Rawi, and all three become one river. Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near ITohchh, they enter the Sind. For about twelve kuroh 
above, to near Firdz-pdr, the Biah and Sutlaj unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Harihari [ ],®3S Dand [ and 

Nurui [ ]• Near Multdn, having united with the other four 

[rivers], tiiey flow together.*®^ Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquii*es the name Sind.” 

W7 Ounningham, in his “Ancient Geography of India,** page 1 54, says : “The 
names of the Do&bs [Do-abahs ?] were invented by Akbar, by combining the names 
of the including rivers. Thus, Ghaj is an abbreviation of Ghen&b and Jhelam; 
Michna of B&vi and Chen&b ; and Bdri of Bi^s [there is no river so called except by 
Europeans] and Uavi.** What Akbar Badshah called them may be seen from Abd-l- 
Eafl's statement above. There is no such do-dbah as ChaJ** This is a mere 
mistake for Qhin-hath. This name is obtained, as mentioned in the Survey 1 have 
before alluded to, from * cU * and * n,* the first two consonants in Ohin-db^ and ‘ h,* 
and ‘ t,* the two last consonants of Wihat or Bihat (also called the Jhilam) — Chin- 
hat, to which compound word a final * h* is sometimes added, making it Ohin-hath. 
as above described. The name Bist'Jh&landar is obtained in the same manner from 
* b * and ‘ i * of Biah, and ‘ s * and ‘ t * of Sutlaj. In Blochmann’s printed text 
the A*m-i< Akbari, the * s * has been left ont. 

*78 Abd-l-Fa^l gives his master rather more credit here than he is entitled to. 
Sind-S4gar is as old as the time of Ibn Khurddd-bih and the Mas’udi. See page 210. 

*70 See note 289, page 274. 

*8Q After Thathah and its dependencies were included therein. See A*in. 

*81 Shor, at present, is some twenty-five miles below the place of junction. See 
page 291, and note 267, and also a note on this subject farther on. 

*8* This place is not now knuwn. The junction mast have been a few miles 
lower down than the present place of meeting. 

*88 Also written Hari&ri [ ]• 

*M Or Pandah as it is sometimes written. See also note 240, page 275. 

*8* I have given his words literally here. See note 239, page 274, and note 254, 
page 285. 
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It will be noticed that Abd-l-Fa^l lUPtitions, that^ after this juno* 

. tion of the Biah and Satlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names nbove-meutioned, and that they unite for twelve 
kuroh only* He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the iiuagiuation, into three rivers, much less /our. It 
will also be observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Harihari, Dand, or Niirni (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will bo remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow Hies, above X/ohohh. 

“ At Thathah,” he continues, “ the Sind is called Mihran,®*^ and all 
six rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass under [the walls of] Bakhar, 
one portion north, and the other south of tlie fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes from south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dwellings are constructed <jf sticks and rushes.”***^ 

^ Seu tjote 250, page 282. 

It \» 80 called, by hia own account, much higher up than Thathah j and at 
the period in question, seven, not sis rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

MS See page 217, note 151. 
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Set Mahet. — By W. Hoey. 

Introduction. 

The following notes originally formed a report on the excavations 
and explorations condactcd by mo at Set Maliet during the cold weatlier 
of 188i-85, under the orders of the Local Government, at who^ dis- 
posal the Maharani of Balrampur hadphiced Bs. 5,000 for the purpose. 
Work did not commoiice until the 15th December 1881. Operations of 
excavation continued up to about the middle of May 1885. Unfortu- 
nately more than one-third of the money at my disposal had to bo 
expended upon cutting the dense jungle which covered the site. 

.Once the jungle had been cut I fixed on certain prominent features 
and laid out lines which the labourers, who wore distributed into 
gangs, were required to follow under the supervision of gangmen. The 
result was that 1 have been able in the case of Mahet to lay out some 
of the general outlines of the city, the gates and the main street of the 
eastern part, and I think I have determined what the chief mounds in 
that quarter represent. I have also found some buildings, both Jain 
and Hindu, in the western quarter, and have opened up the mound of 
Somndth. Outside the city, 1 have shown whsit Baghela Bari and 
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Kandh Bin are. I have also explored the smaller mouTid near Ota Jb&r, 
called Paiiabiya Jhdr, a^ have shown what it was. The large mound ^ 
of Ort* Jh&r I have left^^^otically untouched. I have examined the* 
buildings outside the fratiya Darwaza, the western gate, and found a 
large number of seals and other remains there, but the uses of the 
buildings are still problematical, and wO can only surmise that they 
foi'med an apron to the fortified gate. 

As to Set, erroneously spelt by previous writers Sahet, I explored 
it more fully, and I would refer to the full details and plans which 
1 give. Here I need only say that my explorations at the octagonal 
well show beyond doubt that the lowest present level of the surface of 
the Jetavana site is at least thirteen feet above the original garden- 
surface. This fact will of itself show how vast an undertakdug the 
exploration of this venerated ruin is. 1 regret now that I did not con- 
fine myself to this alone. 

Tile maps and plans which I havu prepared are numbered and are 
as follows 

1. ^General map of Set Mahet. 

2. Map showing location of Om Jhai* and Panahiya Jhir with 
reference to the city. 

3. Map showing outline of both Ora Jliar and Panahiya Jhar irre- 
spective of relative location. 

4. Plan of the old Buddhist building in the mound near'Kandh 
Bai’i with the later Hindu shrine crowning it. 

6. Plan of Sot, showing all buildings opened up and trenches out 
by me. 

6. Plan of building No. 1 in Set. 

^ Plan of Gandha Kuti. 

8. Plan of Kosambha Kuti. 

9. Plan of buildings Nos. 17, 18, 19 in Set. 

10. Plan of buildings Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24 in Set. 

11. Plan showing the so-called octagonal well, and the pillar and 
stupas near it. 

12. Suriputta’s stupa. 

13. Plan of Mahet South,* showing Broad Street and part of the 
line of shops. 

14. Plan of Mahet East, showing Saiyad Miran's Dargah, the 
Pakka Kuti, the Kaoheha Kuti, and Aiigulimala Stupa. 

15. Plan of Pakka Ku< i. 

16. Plan of Kacboha Kuti. 

17. Plan of Mahet West. 

' 18 Plttu of Somudth. 
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19. Plans of two Jain templos. 

\ 20, Plan of the Hindu temple. 

The text falls naturally under five heads ; 

1. An historical sketch, a compilation of whatever data we have 
to go ujpon, whether history or legend. It will bo found to contain 
something readable, if not very valuable, in the passages referring to 
Saiyad Saldr^s invasion and the translation of the popular ballad relat- 
ing to the episode at Baliraich, containing references to Sot-Mahet. 

2. A general review of places outside Set and Mahet and an ex- 
planation of the General Map. 

3. An account of the explorations at Sot. 

4. An account of those at Mahet. 

5. A stone inscription from Set. 

Pabt I. 

General H-istorical Note. 

The ruins of Set Mahet stand on the west bank of the Rapti, 
where that^river crosses the boundary between the modern districts of 
Bahraich and Gonda in the province of Oudh. Local tradition connects 
with it Snhel Deo, one of the opponents of Saiyad Salar, and this would 
bring it into touch witli one of the earliest episodes of Moslem invasion 
and aggression daring the period of Muhammadan supremacy, but the 
place has, as far as wc know, played no part in later history. ITet it had 
associations, political and religious, for Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist more 
than a thous.and years before the founder of the Muhammadan faith was 
bom. Over the history of this long period of religious, social, aud poli- 
tical revolutions a vail is spread, lifted at but a few and long int;ervals, 
when we see the city the centre of political life and religious movement. 
At other times we seem to penetrate the vail, but not until we have a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of Sansoiit and Pali literature, 
and of the peoples lying north of Oudh, shall we be able to fill in the 
outlines of its history. 

Before 'stating^ anything as to the result of recent explorations, I 
have thought it both advisable and regular, to bring together in a con- 
nected form all that 1 have been able to gather of historical fact, and 
perhaps of legend, as a basis of operation. This will show both the data 
we have to guide aud the matter we have to ij^lustrate. 

The name Set Mahet has been, as it seems to me, erroneously, 
supposed to be a rhyming word formed according to common usage, on 
the analogy of * ulta-pulta * and similar words. The Set alone is then 
taken to be a corruption of Sawatthi. Some people finding the word 
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^ sofc-mefc ' meaning * topsy turvy/ and seeing its reseinblanoe to Set 
Mahot, liave supposed that the place as a groat ruin lias been so called 
iti allusion to its upheaval, which tradition says occurred on Subel Deo's 
fall. Tho people on the spot tell the story and the curious fact exists 
that they call the Jetavaua mound Set. The settlement map first 
prepared after the annexation calls it Set, and tho patwaris of tho 
neighbourhood preserve the name. This is of vast importance, for the 
name Sot Mahet, which is tho correct spelling as I have ascertained, is 
wholly difEoront from tho word ‘ sent-ment ’ which is suggested as its 
derivation, and tho name would obviously have been not Set Mahet, or 
Sahet Mahet, but Sot Met if this derivation were correct. The name 
Sahot Mahot hitherto applied by those who follow General Cunningham 
must be discarded. It seems to me that Set is a corruption of Sawattbi 
and that it probably came to bo applied eventually by visitors to the 
Jetavana, «as it was the chief attraction after the decline of the city, 
which, though larger, was but a decayed ruin, and was less attractive to 
tho pilgrim. Tho city was then probably known as Sawattbi Mahati, 
the larger Srawasti, and this, having been curtailed locally to Mahati, 
became corrupted to Mahet. 

Tho name which the city boars in Sanscrit, Siavasti, is said to have 
been given to the city by its legendary founder, Saravasta, who is re- 
pi-esentcd to have been a king of the Solar dynasty : but this may be 
sot aside for tho more obvious derivation, tho ‘ pleasant city ’ or * city 
saered to Sri* [Sraya Vasti], implied in its fame as ‘ the city of the 
seven precious things’ and thus sacred to tho goddess of wealth and 
plenty. A remavkable passage ocenrs in the * Romantic History of 
Bnddha’ [Deal, p. 11], where Buddha is consulted prior to his concep- 
tion as to the place where ho would elect to bo born. Savatthi is pro- 
posed, tho capital o£ tho kings of Kosala. Buddha declines the sugges- 
tion, saying : ‘ Tho kings of Kosala have descended from Mataugas 
[probably wo should read Malangas] “ both on the mother’s and father’s 
•* side, of impure birth : and in former days they were of small repute, 
without any personal courage or nobleness of heart : tho country com- 
“ paratLvoly poor : although there are the seven precigus things there, yet 
“ they are in no abundance. Therefore I cannot be born there.” 

It is, 1 think, equally fallacious to attempt to establish a connection 
between the name of the city and the name of the river. The Pali 
name of the Rapti is Aciravabj whicli still survives in the softened form 
of Ahiravati, which the rivor beat’s in its course through the hills, a 
name which reappears as Irrawaddy in Burmah. The Sanscrit form of 
, the name is Aimvati. Thus tlio Sanscrit words Sravasti and Airavati 
stand corresponding to the Pali Savatthi and Aciravati, and it is not easy 
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to' see how in either case the name of the city oonld have been derived 
from that of the river. The connection of any of these with Savitar 
the sun* god is equally unobvious. I have only to add that Fa Hian 
calls the city Showei while 11 won Thsang calls it Shylofasiti. 

It has been supposed that the city mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Sapolia is Sravasti. The suggestion has arisen probably by 
taking the Pali Sa and joining it to the Greek — polis (city) as a sub- 
stitute for — vasti — vastu — vatthi. However neat this conception may 
be, I think we must discard it. Ptolemy mentions four cities : Boraita 
(v. 1. Boraila), Sapolis, Korta and llappha, lying west of the river 
Saiubos. We know that Sarabos is tlio Sarayii or Gliagrd which appears 
in Pali as Sarabhu. It scorns that Ptolemy received tho Pali form and 
wrote Sarabos as tho Greek equivalent, but the position of tlio four cities 
with reference to tho river forbids our taking Sapolis as a rendering of 
Savatthi. 'J'ho four cities must, I think, be looked for in tho Ganges— 
Ghdgra Duab. 

Tho earliest data which we have connected by tradiiiDii with Sra- 
vasti are derived, according to some, from tho j)ootioril accounts of the 
Aswamedha of Yudishthir given in tho MahabUarata and ilio Jaimini 
Bharata or Jaimini Aswamedha. Unfortunately I have not a copy of 
the former at hand, but I have consulted what purports to bo a Hindi 
rendering of the latter. To it therefore 1 confine myself, and I must 
correct a mistake into which Genoml Cunningham and Mr. Benett have 
fallen when they accepted a lame tradition and gave a line of Gauda 
or Gonda rajas : 

A. D. 900. 1. Maynra-dhwaja or Mora-dhwaja. 

925. 2. Hansa-dhwaja. 

950. 3. Makara-dhwaja. 

975. 4. Sudhanwa-dhwaja. 

1000. 5. Suhibdal-dhwaja (contemporary of Mahmud). 

The Jaimini Bharata mentions several kings and their kingdoms 
into which tho famous steed Shyarakarau found his way. Among 
others he came to the country of Ilaja Hauaa-dliwaj whose capital was, 
as given in the Jaimini Bharata, Champakapuri, Local tradition has 
transformed the name to Chandrikapnri. Arjun was commanding the 
force which followed the horse. Hansa-dliwaj was for submitting to a 
peace, but ho was overruled by his queen, who said Krishna would como 
and a view of the divine being be vouchsafed in the battle. The king 
had two sons, Surath and Sudhanya, who both perished in tho fight, but 
the latter left his wife pregnant and she bore a son, Bibek, who conti- 
nued the royal line. The contest was in truth unequal from the first, as 
might be expected when Arjun was aided by Krishna. The king’s army 
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d and he ordered his ministers, Sankh and Lakhit, to prepare caul- 
oils of boiling oil and to throw into them all who tamed from battle, 
idhauya had gone to take leave of his mother and wife, and the latter 
•tained him in love. He was late in joining his father, who ordered 
m to be thrown into a cauldron of oil, but he came out of the seething 
lid uuscatlied, ontorod the fray and perished. I think we oannqt 
3 ccpt the identification of Charnpakapuri with Set Mahet, as the capital 
f Klosala in the days o£ Yudislithir and tlie Mahabharata. The capital 
f Hansadhwaj was probably Ilhagalpur in B»*ugal. 

Sravasti emerges into full light in Ihiddlia’s lifetime about 600 
H. 0. We then find Prasenajit, son of Aranemi Brahraadatta, ruling 
here as king of Kosala. He was probably of about the same age as Bud- 
dha. Ho was twice married, llis first wife was Varshika, a Kshatriya 
princess, by whom ho had a son named Jeta. His second marriage wdbS 
probably a mesallianre. Tlio woman whom he married Mallika, was not 
a Kshatriya. By her the king had a sou Viiudliaka who succeeded him. 
She was also probably mother of Segev Sandalitu, a son of Prasenajit , 
who is said to have been elected rnler of Tibet and to have been the first 
king of that country. 

The marriage of Prasenajit and Mallika was an event of much 
importance and, being the origin of one of the most iraporfaiit events in 
Buddha’s life, must be noticed boro. The S.ikya Mahanaman of Kapi- 
lavastu was Buddha’s paternal uncle and of course a Kshatriya. He 
Brought Chandra, the orplian daughter of a Brahman steward, to live 
in his house and help his aged wife. She is said to have been in the 
habit of weaving pretty garlands of flowers and so Mahanaman called 
her Mallika, the ‘ wreath-girl.’ 1 think it not unlikely that the name 
beti'ays a connection with the Mallas, and that the story about the 
garlands is merely afahiila e nomine. Anyhow, one day Prasenajit came 
to Kapilavastu daring a hunting excursion, saw her in Mahanam&n’s 
garden, fell in love with her and eventually married her. The fruit 
of this union was Yirudhaka. At the same time Prasenajit’s purohita 
was pi'esontcd with a son, Ambharisha, who became a close friend of the 
young prince. On one occasion, when the two youths were on a hunt- 
ing expedition together, they came to Kapilavastu, and entered the 
Sdkyas’ park. The offended Sakyas spoke of Virudhaka as the son 
of a slave, alluding to his mother’s «uigin. a Brahman attendant in a 
Kshatriya household, and Virn ihaka was so incensed that he rowed to 
exterminate the Sakyas aft* r his father’s death. When Yirudhaka 
ascended the throne, ho organized an expedition against the Sdkyas of 
Kapilavastu, but Buddha went out of Sravasti and stopped his advance, 
as will bo explained hereafter. The threat was, however, executed 
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subsequently with too terriblo cruelty. I shall return to this narrative 
again. * 

It cannot be inferred from the fact of a raid being made by a king 
of Srfivasti on the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Buddha’s native place, that 
the latter were independent of the king of Kosala. The Sakyas were, 
Ijke the royal house of Sraviisti, Kshatriyas, and their position was some- 
what that of a clan living in federated subordination to the greater 
power of the Kosala sovereigns. Suddhodana, Buddha’s father, though 
spoken of as a king, was probably not more than a powerful taluqdar of 
modern days, who happens to be not only a large landholder but also 
the head of a much-ramified brotherhood. 

It is highly improbable that Buddha visited Sravasti before he 
attained enlightenment. We may safely say that ho did not. During 
Buddha’s early residence as a teacher at Rajagriha, Sudatta, a wealthy 
merchant of Sravasti, came on a visit to a lionaeholdor of B^ja-griha 
who gave a feast in Buddha’s honour. During his stay, Sudatta, who 
was already a man of exomplai'y humanity and charity, known as ‘ the 
feeder of the orphan and the widow’ (anathapindada), visited Buddha, 
and under his teaching became a lay follower. Sudatta then invited 
Buddha to came to Sravasti, but Buddha demurred as there was not a 
vihara at Sravasti. Sudatta offered to provide one and Buddha pro- 
mised to come when it had been provided. 

Sudatta returned to Sravasti and procured a site for the construc,- 
tion of a vihara. King Prasenajit’s eldest son, Jeta, had a garden or 
pai'k, which Sudatta fixed upon and proposed to purchase, but the 
prince declined to sell it unless enough gold coins wore paid to cover 
the ground required. Sudatta complied and had covered nearly all the 
ground when Jeta, stirred by the sacrifice which was being made, de- 
clared himself satisfied and asked to be allowed to retain the part which 
was left. On it he built a vestibule, which ho presented to the Order, 
when Sudatta presented the vihara which he had built on the rest. 
When the ground had been procured, Sudatta, wont again to Buddha 
and asked him to send one of his disciples to superintend the erec- 
tion of vihara. Buddha deputed Sariputta who came to Srdvasti 
and encountered much oppo.sition from the members of other Orders, 
but he eventually converted them and they joined the Buddhist Sangha. 

Buddha came to Sravasti when the building was complete and spent 
the was of the third year of his ministry here. He named the place by 
two names and gratified both donors : Jetavana after the prince and 
Andihapindaddrdnta after Sudatta. King PrafSenajit visited Buddha 
and heard a sermon which led to his conversion. His fifth was was passed 
by the Blessed One at the Jet&vana, and out of the remaining forty -six 
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^ears of liis life, the leiitou seasons (ims) of about one half were spent at 
rSravasti, either here or iu the Purvarama. 

Visaklia, one of the sons of Prasenajit's prime minister (Mriga- 
ilhara), was married to Visakha, the daughter of the banished minister 
of the preceding king, Aranerai Brahmadatta. This lady was highly 
celebrated for the good qualities of both her heart and mind. Hqf 
father-in-law called her ‘ mother ’ out of respect ; and she is known in 
Pali as Visakha Migaranidta. Beal calls her * Visakha-matawi’. The 
king Prasenajit was nursed by her through a severe illness, and he called 
her his sister. She built a viliara for Buddha near ^Srdvasti an it, if 
the words of the Pali texts bo taken literally) and presented it to the 
Sanglia. She stands out as a pious matron wlioso thoughtfulness extended 
to all followers of the Groat Master, but who had a special care for the 
well-being and good naino of the female disciples. 

It is not possible to accept as fact or as based on fact every tradi- 
tion or record of events said to be c«)imected with Buddha and located 
at Srdvasti. Those which are decidedly historical or semi-historical, 
as shown by the evidence in local names and the like, may be usefully 
put together bevo, and it will be well to endeavour to maintain some- 
thing of historical sequence. 

Foremost wo must place the remarkable conversion of Angulimala. 
This was a robber of great notoriety, originally named Aliiiinsaka, who 
used to murder his victims and carry their lingers strung together by 
way of a gaidand round his neck. Hence ho was popularly known as 
Finger-garland (Angulimala). This malignant scourge was subdued 
by the benign teaching of Buddha and became an Arliat. He is held 
up as an illustration of the inevitable sulforing which even a good man 
must endure iu this life as the I’csult of accumulated evil actions. An- 
guli-mala lived in the monastery outside the city (probably the Jeta- 
vana) and when he went into the city to bog bo was greeted with 
derision and made tho butt of missiles. Ho returned on one occasion 
to Buddha covered with blood, his garments torn and his alms-bowl 
shattered. Buddha then delivered the discourse on the inevitable cau- 
sality and consequences of evil doing. 

We have .seen how Siiriputta met with opposition from the rival 
schools at Sravasti, and it was not likely that tho Great Teacher would 
pass unchallenged here. Wl»*.n he first appeared in the city, king 
Prasonajit asked liini how he could arrogate enlightenment when other 
great doctors such as Purria Kasyapa did not. Later on, in Buddha’s 
sixteenth year of ministry, Prasonajit, who had embraced the Dharmma, 
arranged for a public oontroveray between Buddha and the rival doo- 
iors. The arena was laid out on a plot of ground between the Jetavan'S 
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and the city. Buddha here met Pdrna Kasyapa and probably also 
Goaala Mankhalipatta, Sanjaya, sou of Vairati, Ajita Kosa-kambala» 
Eiaruda Katyayaua and evon Nirgrantha Jnata.putta (Mahavira of the 
Jains). It is said that Buddha’s opponents fled in dismay on beholding 
some magical exhibitions of his power. They left him victor. Puma’s 
end was melancholy. Ho was boating his retreat in shame and he mot 
a eanuch. It was his habit to go naked, and the eunuch chaffed him, 
asking him why he wont about ‘ iiakod,’ shamcloss like an ass, ignorant 
of the * truth.’ Puma said ho was in search of a pool to wash himself, 
and the eunuch pointed one out. Puma tied a jar full of sand round 
his neck, leaped into the water, and was drowned. 

A greater interest attaciies to two other names, those of Gosdla 
Mankhaliputta and Nirgraiitha Jnataputta, because the latter was tlie 
founder of the Jain sect, and the Jain religion survived and prospered 
in Sravasti long after Buddhism disappeared. Cosdla had been a dis- 
» ciplo of Mahavira, but subsoipioutly posed as an iiidopeudont tef^her 
and rival of his early master. The only point to be noted here isWat 
Gosdla lived in the pottery bazar of the potter’s wife Ualahala in Srd- 
vasti. Ho was thus established at this city as a centre for the propa- 
gation of his doctrines, and it is not to bo doubted that Mahavira also 
made Sravasti one of his centres. Indeed, as 1 am inclined to think, 
Sravasti was not only the capital of a powerful kingdom when Buddlni 
appeared, but it was also the homo of philosophical speculation, and 
Buddha found a number of schools of thought and systems of philosophy 
already established at Sravasti, when he proposed to visit it. It may 
have boon from motives of worldly wisdom that ho sought the erection 
of a vihara prior to his visit. It obviously gave distinction and impor- 
tance to his arrival and crusade against other teachers to have a splen- 
did monastery ready for his reception. It is likely that the fact of the 
vihara being erected outside the city and the unwillingness of Jeta to 
part with the site, were owing to the opposition of the older schools, 
and Saripnlta’s deputation to superintend the erection of the vihara 
was his commission as a pioneer to prepare the way for the entry of the 
new teacher witli due circumstance. 

It is probable it was wJion Buddha met his opponents for the public 
controversy planned by Prasenajit, that the accusatioif was preferred 
against him by the woman Ghinschamana, whose story is told so graphi- 
cally by Pa Hian (vide infra). This was not the only attempt made to 
discrediti Buddha by imputations of incontinence. Ho was also accused 
of murdering a woman of evil character, but the charge was proved ir> 
be false (vide infra). 

It was not only with the opposition of rival schools and the deviceh 
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of calumny that Buddha had to contend. He had also the machina- 
tions of a false folio v^er to counteract. Devadatta, his own cousin, 
was among his professed followors and desired to secure the succession 
to the headship of the Saiigha for himself, hut Buddha had determined 
on another representative. Dovadalta therefore tried to create a schism 
iu the fraternity ; lie obtained a temporary masteiy of Ajata^atru, the 
son of Bimbisara, king of Magadlia, and sought to secure eminence 
through his aid. He failed. Then he aspired to be king of the Sakyas, 
who oiitertiiiiicd the notion of placing Yasodhara (Buddha’s wife) on 
the throne. He went to her one day on the terrace of the palace at 
Kapilavastu, and seizing her hand, entreated her to become his wife. 
She z'esoiifced his proposal and flung him to the ground. He then de- 
termined to destroy Buddha, who was at Snivasti. Ho placed poison 
under his finger nails, ajiproached Buddha, feigning to pay him homage, 
fell at his feet and tried to scratch his logs. The attempt failed. 
H^^datta then entreated his cousin t'.» forgive him. The Great Teacher * 
prOTftiscd to do so, if ho once move uu reservedly professed his faith in 
him. This he did, reciting the usual formula ‘ I take niy refuge, etc.,’ 
but there was a lie on his lip and ho foil living into hell The death 
of Devadatta occurred at Sravasti a few years before Buddha died. 

bi'iripubla, the great apostle and tho areiiiloct of the Jelavana 
monastery, died soon after Dovadatta’s decease, .lie died at Nalauda, 
where ho was cremated, and the disciples brought his ashes, alins-bowl, 
and cloak to Rajagriha, and laid them before Buddha, who took them 
on to Sravasti. Sudatta then procureii the ashes from the Master and 
built a stupa over them. It was not long after tliis that Virndhaka 
deposed his fatlier and usurped tho throne of Kosala. Lie had long 
cherished schemes for this eml, but had been deterred by the prime 
minister. One day, however, when that ollieial was driving out in a 
chariot with Praseiiajit, tho latter siuhleuly conceived a desire to visit 
Buddha, who was staying in a Sakya town called Motsurudi. Thither 
they drove. The king handed his insignia to the minister and went 
in to Buddha. The minister, who had been left outside, drove off in the 
chariot to Sravasti and crowned Virndhaka. Mallika aa4 Varsluka 
now left Sravasti and went in search of their royal liusband, whom they 
met on liia return from Buddha, and they told him what had occurred. 
Praseuajit sent Mallika back to S ;.vasU to her son, bidding her veigVi 
with him, while ho and Varshik. wont to llajagriha. Here the deposed 
king died, and Ajata^atru royal honours to his remains. 

^ Virudhaka had not been h-ug on the throne when his companion 
Ambharis^ia reminded him of the vow he-had made regarding . the 
Sikyaa of Kapilavastu. The king prepared his army for a md, but 
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Buddha, who was at Sr&vasti, went out of the city and sat down, under 
a leafless tree by the roadside. Wlieu Virudliaka saw Buddha here, 
he asked him why he was sitting under a tree which gave no shade. 
Buddha replied that his kilismoii made it shady. Virudhaka felt 
rebuked and tiirnod back, but he was induced by Ambliarisba to march 
again, and on this occasion he advanced to Kapilavastu and invested the 
city. The Sakyas snllied out and repulsed their besiegers. They then 
I'eturned into the city and shut their gates. The Kosala army rallied and 
encamped round tlie walls. Virudhaka by false professions induced the 
Sakyas to open their gates. Wlien he had entered, ho treaohemnsly 
ordered the slaughter of the Sakyas. He killed, it is said, 77,000, and 
carried off 500 youths and 500 maidens. He killed the youths and tried 
to force tlie maidens into his harem, hut they would not go, and so they 
too were killed. Buddha now foretold that within seven days, the 
Kosala house would bo destroyed and that Virudhaka and Ambharisha 
would be burned up. 

Virudhaka returned to Sravasfci, and noticed Jeta walking 011*^16 
palace terrace. Ho sent for Jeta and told him ho had been killing his 
enemies. The prince asked who tliese enemies were and Virudhaka 
replied : ‘ The Sakyas.’ ‘ Tlieii who are your friends asked Jeta. At 
this retort this king was so incensed that ho ordered the death of Jeta. 

When Buddha’s projdiecy of destruction to the Kosala liousc was 
told to Virudhaka, lie built a pleasure house ia the water and went there 
with his harem a-nd Ambharisha for seven days. On the seventh day, 
as they were preparing to return, the sky, which had been clouded, 
suddenly cleared up. Tlie sun shone out and his rays fell on a burning- 
glass which was laid on a cushion. The cushion caught fire and the 
building was burned down. The women escaped, but Virudhaka and 
Ambharisha perished in the conflagration. Thus closed, as far as we 
know, the independent dynasty of Sravasti, which had been favourable 
to Buddhism, and Buddha does not appear to have again visited the 
city. He died soon after. 

It will perhaps be best to discuss here the legend narrated by Mr. 
Benett in his article on ‘ Sahot-Mahet * in the Ga^ietteer of Oudh, and 
quoted also by General Cunningham, regarding a convulsion which ia 
said to have buried one of the later kings of Suhil Deo’s line in ruin. 
I have heaTrd several versions of the tale and it comes in full to this. 

The king, whoever ho was, went out hunting one day and returned 
home very late. The sun was about to set and, according to the cus- 
toms of his house, he could not cat after sunset. He went to perforin 
his evening devotions, saying he would not eat. His younger brother’s 
wife said it was still day and went up to the housetop and addressed 
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the 8nn, who paused to gaze upon her beauty. The king, finding it still 
day, nto his dinner and washed his hands. The young lady came down, 
and it suddenly grew dark. The king expressed his wonder, and his 
queen told him how tlio beauty of his 3«)unger brother’s wife had de- 
tained the passing sun. Fired with passion, he said ; “ I must see 

her.” The queen said : “ You. cannot boo your younger brother’s wife.” 
The young princess, who was true to her husband, and as modest and 
chaste as she was beautiful, said that the city would be ruined if he 
dared to violate her. She went again to the eminence where she had 
first held the sun spell-bound, and the king determined to pursue her. 
She implored the sun for aid, and he darted a ray upon the king which 
burned him and turned the city upside down. 

This curious legend is locally attached to some unknown member 
of the dynasty of Suhil Deo, sovereign of Kosala at the time of Saiyad 
Salar's expedition, and some ignorant persons narrate it as an expla- 
nation of the desolation of Sot Mahet, and, converting the name into 
Set mot (in tho souse oE ‘ topsy-turvy ’), add to tho legend how the city 
was tui'ned upside down. Mr. Beiiott attaches spocinl value to tho legend 
as showing that tho king alluded to was a Jain, ‘ thcinahility to cat after 
sunset, which is the point on which tlio whole turns, being derived, 
from the Jain reluctance to saorilico insect life.’ Mr. lionott also places 
this occurrence at about forty years after the invasion of tliis kingdom 
by SiUar Mas*ud, and thinks it points to ‘ the conquest of tho country by 
‘ the first of tho great liathor kings of Kanaiij, Sri Chandradeva, in. tlie 
‘ last half of the olevoutli century, when ho made a pilgrimage to 
* Ajodhia, Kosala, etc.’ 

1 think that the germ of this legend lies in the history of 
Virudhaka. The point on wliich Mr. Benott lays stress, the regard for 
insect life, is characteristic of the Buddhists equally with the Jains. 
Thus, tho eating, by lampliglit, being a forbidden custom, is not oonclu- 
sive for a Jain conuectiou of the legend. Tho supposition of an 
invasion by tho liathor king of Kanauj is only a guess and, as far as 
I know, a gi'atuitous guess : and tho Jain faith was certainly flourishing 
at Sravasti half a century after Suhil Deo’s death, for the finest statues 
of Mahavira, which have been discovered by me at Somiiath, bear in- 
scriptions of the donor dated 1138 Sam vat. How could they have 
escaped in a siege and sack ? Besides it is more*than probable that his 
dynasty ended with Suhil Deo. who fell in conflict with SaUr Mas* fid’s 
force : and-the tomb at Mahot on the site of the king s palace is that 
of the Kotwfil left at Mahet by tlio invading Moslems. 

It will be remembered that Virudh&ka 'conceived tho notion 
of ei.terininating the Sakyas because of an insult put upon him when he 
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penetrated to their park on a hunting expedition. The insult I'oferred 
to his mateniity, his mother being a Brahman, who had been a servant 
in a Sakya household, while his father was a Kshatriya. His first 
attempt was foiled by the entreaty of Buddha, himself a Sakya, who 
met him outside the city and induced him to return. His second ex- 
pedition was nriop posed by Buddha, and ho not only slaughtered the 
Sakyas but ho endeavoured to foi'co some Sakya maidens into his 
harem. With this, we may compare also Devadatta^a attempt to 
coerce Vasodhara on the palace terrace at Kapilavastu, and his 
death at Sravasti. In both c«ascs the would-bo mvishors wore re- 
sisted and perishoil. Virudhaka*8 death was foretold by Bnddha, 
and there is a marvellous reaomblanco between tho record of tlie 
events attonding it and tlie modern logorid. Again, if vve boar 
in mind that the Sakyas were of the Solar race of Kshatriyas, when we 
consider tho lady’s appeal (the lady being Mallika, Virudluika’s mother, 
or some other person interested in tho Siikyas) made to tho sun, and 
the destruction of tho wicked king by the sun, wo can. readily see '^in 
this story the probable appeal of the Sakyas, whoso daughters lva.d been 
murdered, raa<le tlirough some one to a neighbouring potontato of Solar 
stock, who marched to Sravasti and avenged their cause. Buddha’s 
prophecy of the death of Viriidhaka was probably a forewan\ing of 
the advent of tho ally summoned by his kinsmen to their aid, of 
which Buddha cannot but have known. Who the avenger was we do 
not know, but he was probably Ajatasatru, the monarch of Magadha. 
On the whole, I think, wo may fairly claim this legend, still lingering 
with the ignorant dwellers about Mahot, as a confused memory of tho 
fall of Virudhaka, which is detailed with some degree of historical 
accuracy in the Tibetan records. However this may bo, with Viru- 
dhaka’s death the curtain falls on Sravasti, and does not rise again 
for close on nine hundred years. 

What do we know and what can wo surmise as to the interval 
between 477 B. C and 410 A. D. ? 

To thia we must answer that we know nothing as to Sravasti itself, 
but there are certain historical data from which we can infer probabi- 
lities. 

First of all, Srdvasti no longer appears as the capital of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. In tho next place, tHl kingdom of Magadha continued to 
maintain its independence and individuality and to advance in prosperity 
until the zenith of its greatness under Asoka, who reigned ten 
generations after Ajataqiatru. Again, the Tibetan record that a son of 
Prasenajit became the first' king of Tibet, possibly covers a migration 
northward of the family of the Sr&vasti kings after Virudhaka’s death. 
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Further, there is some reason to suppose that the kings of Kosala and 
Magadim had been rivals, for it seems that Prasenajit had once in 
Buddha’s lifetime inflicted a defeat on Bimbisara, Wheh Prasenajit was 
deposed by his son, he retired to Rdjagriha, the capital of Magadhsi 
and when ho died, iijata^atra paid royal honours to his remains. What 
was more natural than that the Sakyas should appeal to Ajata§atru to 
avenge tlieir cause? We do not actually find authority for supposing 
that Ajatai^atni did come to their aid. Add to all this that Ajata^atru 
had become the firm friend and patron of Buddha, that Buddha is re* 
presented to liavo foretold the coming glory of Pataliputra, that Ajata* 
satru moved his capital to this point, thus bringing it to a place more 
central, if Kosala be added to Magadha, tlian Rajagrilia was, and on 
the whole I am inclined to believe that, from the overthrow of Virn- 
dhaka, Kosala was merged in Magadha and that the latter probably 
included all the country which had fallen under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

Researches hitherto made have not unearthed any monuments at 
Srfivasti distinctly referable to the age of Asoka, but 11 wen Thsang’a 
narmtive would lead us to refer the stone pillars at the east of the 
Jetavana (not yet found by the way) to this king. It is highly probable 
tliat ho did erect some mouumouts, if not these pillars at Sravasbi, for it 
can scarcely bo conceived that lie should leave a jdaco so intimately 
connected with the Great Teacher’s career without some mark of his 
zealons attachment to the Dharmma. 

The dominance of tlic Magadha kings vsrould seem to have conti« 
nued down to the period of the Br<ahmanist revival, which happened 
under some Vikramaditya, possibly him wlio laid out the city of Ajo- 
dhya, but it would bo foolish for inc to hazard any date for this event. 
With General Cuuninghani this Vikramdditya of Ujjain is Chandra 
Qupta Vikramaditya whom he places as founder of the Gupta era in lf^6 
A. D. But, I think, I may well give some value to the traditions 
which ascribe the restoration, the foundation, of the present ‘ Ajudhiya ’ 
to that Vikraraddtiya, whoso era is current in Upper India, 57 B. 0« 
Hweu Thsang mentions a Vikramaditya who was king of Srdvasti about 
. half way between his time and the death of Buddha, Taking Hwen 
Xhsang’s visit at 635 A D. and Buddha’s death at 477 B. 0., this 
Would, giye us 79 A. D, But%»'.king the known date of Hweu 
Thsang’s birth 603 A. D. and Buddha’s age at 80 years, we get 20 A. D* 
l^ow, allowing for the Chinese antedating Buddha’s birth and death, we 
shpuld get well back to the Viknundditya whose era is current in the 
Kc^Vth West and Oudh. I am inclined to believe that it was to him 
that Hwen .Thsang referred as the sovereign of Srayasti, 
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There are two kings, an nuciu, named KUiradhar, aod his aephewy 
mentioned as kings of Sravasti between 275 and 319 A. D, in the 
Singlialese records, bat they oauuet hs>vo been possessed of any induence 
fer they have left no monuments and they are wholly unkuow'n to looat 
tradition. 

I now pass over the visits of the Chinese pilgrims to Sravasti : Fa 
Hian iu 410 A. D., and Hwcn Tlisang in some year between 629 aud 645 
A. D*, for the records of their pilgrimages are in the hands of all. I 
need only notice that, when Hwen Thsang visiced Kanaaj, the king of 
that place was Harsha Varddhana aud his dominions probably included 
Ipittara Kosala. 

In the Dasa Kumara Charitani, a Sanskrit work reasonably assigned 
to the 6th century A. D., wo find Sravasti mentioned, and it is said to 
have been the residence of a king mimed Ilhanmi Varddhana. The work 
is a romance, but it probably contains accurate accounts of places known 
to the author. It is not improbable that Dliarma Varddhana was a 
viceroy of the Kaumiuj sovereign at stationed Sravasti, and that the kings 
of Kanauj had extended their supremacy thus far east at tliis period. 

Professor Weber gives a summary of the contents of the Dasa Kumdra 
Charitam in Indisehe Streifen, Vol. 1, pp. 308-351, and I shall here give 
the portion referring to Sravasti, as I wish to omit no reference to the 
city which I can anywhere find. The book is a narrative of the travels 
of the son of the king of Magadha and nine friends of his, who travel 
separately aud afterwards meet and noiTute their adventures. It is 
Pramati who visited Sravasti. 

After his separation from his companions, Pramati had come to 
tbte Vindhya forest, lain down under a tree, committed himself iu a pious 
prayer to the care of the goddess of the tree, and fallen asleep. In a 
dream he felt himself lifted up and, opening his eyes, saw himself in a 
magic hall, resting beside a sleeping maiden of marvellous beauty, on 
whom the moon was shedding her rays. Tiirough fear of awaking her 
lie does not veniure to touch her, and noticing her move he feigns to 
lie asleep. She actually wakes up, gazes in astonishment on the com- 
panion of her couch, but soon sinks back again into sleep. He too falls 
asleep. In the morning when he wakes ho finds himself shivering with 
cold under the tree iu tiio forest. While he is still thinking over what he 
had seen,- a female in celestial guise appears, who embraces him warmly 
and solves the riddle for him. It is his own mother, Tdravali, the 
daughter of tiie Yaksha king Manibhadva, who had left his father, Kdma- 
pakt, in a hasty passion on some slight provocation, and become possessed 
by an evil spirit for a year by way of punishment. The time was now up 
and she was on the point of returning to her husband. Put she had 
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i-esolved before doing so to attend the festival of Tryambaka in Srayasti. 
On the previous evening she had, when passing along, heard Pramati s 
prayer, and, to protect him from the inclemency of the night, until she re- 
turned from the festival, she had taken him away in sleep to the slumber- 
ing Navamalika, daughter of Dliarma Varddbaua, king of SravastL On 
returning from the festal ceremonies, where her spirit was wholly puri- 
fied from the curse, she had recognized him as lier own son and had seen 
how he, as well as the maiden, had been abashed when they found 
themselves lying side by side. She had again caused him to sink 
into real sleep and brought him back to this spot, and was compelled, 
wJiilo hastening to his father, to leave him for the present to his own 
devices and to fate. She vanishes after an aiVectionato farewell. But 
Pramati, who is overcome with love, wends his way towards Sravasti. 
Oil his way he wins, as a spectator at a cock-fight, the friendship of an 
old Brahman, who lodges him for the night. On the no.xt morning 
Pramati arrives at Sravasti, and, being tired with walking, he lays him- 
self down to rest in the shade of the pleasure-garden outside the city. 
Here a waiting woman comes up to him with a picture in her hand, which 
she compares with him. Kavamalikil has painted the picture of the 
youth whom she had seen in her dream and sent out her waiting- 
woman to find the original. Pramati proves himself to be the person 
wanted by drawing the picture of tho princess and narrating the occur- 
rence of the night, lie sends the woman back with tho message that 
he would soon conic to llic princess, and ho now turns to the old Brah- 
man with the plan lie had laid to effect this. The Brahman brings 
him dressed up as his daiightor to the king, and asks him to keep lier, 
saying he was going to fetch liis son-in-law, and he knew no other vfay 
to keep tho maiden safe as she was full grown, especially as her mother 
was dead. Tho king accepts the charge and makes the maiden over 
to his daughter as a playmate. After a month, when the ladies of tlio 
seraglio make a bathing excursion, Pmniati dives and passes to an appointed 
spot on tho other side of the river, whore tho old man is waiting for 
him with male attire. The female guise is now discarded and the old 
Brahman goes to the king with Pramati as his intended son-in-law to 
demand his daughter. Tho harem meanwhile is in great commotion 
on account of her being drowned. The princess is beside herself and 
the king is in a most unhappy fix before the old man, who is about to 
burn himself in front of the king’s palace, when the king succeeds in 
overcomiug his resolution by giving him his own daughter in lieu of the 
lost maiden in maniago to the intended son-in-law, and he also hands 
over tho kingdom to the young adventurer. Thus Pramati gains ail 
bia dosires* 
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TJbe only poinia to be noted In this passage tfitib VBiet&no$ to 
eiSploratioQ at Sot Mahet are that there was at the time of this composi- 
tion a pleasure-garden outside the city, and that the harem of the local 
gOTomor went out, after the fashion of Hindu women iu the present 
day, to bathe on festivals. Whatever the position of the palace may have 
been in Mahet, the river seems to me to have sun at one time close up 
to the east wall, and in the ruins of that wall 1 can trace chambers not 
yet explored, and probably this wall was laid out as a bathing ghat along 
^he river bank. This would bo the place whore the ladies went to bathe 
and from which Pramafci took his dive to the other bank of the Bapti. 
With these remarks I dismiss the story for the present. A less detailed 
abstract of the Dasakum&ra Gharitam will be found in Yol. Ill of 
Wilson’s Essays. 

There is a blank of about four hundred years from Hwon Thsang’s 
visit until we reach the period where reliable history begins in India, 
the early Muhammadan invasions, and wo must discuss the fatal 
advance of Salar Mas’ud into the country north of the Ghdgra. The 
generally current account of this event is that given in an Urdu book 
called ‘Mira’t-i- Mas’udi,’ but this is only a debased translation or 
rather amplified paraphrase in Urdu of the Persian work Saulat-i-Mas‘adi, 
and is very inaccurate. I possess a copy of the Persian work, written 
in an age when careful transcription was the means of preserving his- 
torical records, and I have translated a largo portion of the book, and 
intend to complete and annotate it for publication, when I shall have 
sufficient leisure. There is also a popular ballad-record of all events 
of thei«invasion of Saldr Mas’tid which I have only heard from the lips 
of^ffdlis who sing this ‘ Jangnama*, as they call it. I have been unable 
to complete the ballad by bringing together all the cantos, but I have 
obtained by dictation the version given of the events connected with 
the fatal trans-Gh^gra episode. The whole may yet be recovered. It 
seems to have been composed by a Lalla named Nathmal of Delhi; 
and there was a complete copy in manuscript until recently with a 
dadSali near Set Mahet, but it was unfortunatly burned, 

The * Saulat-i-Mas*tidi, states that Salar Mas’dd was at Misrikh 
witb his father Salar Sahu when Saif-uddin, who had an advanced post 
at Bahraich, sent in word that the Hindu chiefs were rising, and ho 
asked for reinforcements. Salir Mas’dd was at his own request permit- 
ted by his father to proceed to Bahraich (17 Shaban 423 A. H.). Two 
months later Sdldr S4hu died at Misrikh, and for two or three months 
more S414r Mas’dd remained in mourning and inactive. He then called 
a. council of wc^r in the opening of the new year, Muharram 424 A. H., 
and atout the same time he saw in a dream his father and his mother, 
8 
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Satr Ma'alJdy encamped on a river bank, and he seemed to go to join them, 
and his mother held oat a chaplet and said she had his wedding feast 
laid. This was a presage of his coming end. Next day he received 
an ultimatum from the Hindu chieftains demanding that he should 
quit their land. The chiefs who are onumemted in this connection are 
Kae Ba^t, Bae Sadt, Arjun, Bliikan, Kanak, Kaljan, Nagarn, Sagarn, 
Karan, Birbal, AjaipAl, Sripdl, Harpal, Harakhu, Narakhu, Bajudb&ri, 
Deonarayan, and Barsingh. Saldr Mas’dd of coarse ignored this 
demand. The chieftains formed a combined camp on the banks of the 
Kuthila. He moved up and defeated them and, after a halt of a week 
on the field, ho returned to Bahraich. It was now that he gave 
instructions for the laying out of a garden at the Surajkund and fixed 
on it as his burial-place. Ho expected death in battle. 

A messenger from Rai Jogi Das of Jumla and one from Rai Gobind 
Dda came now and tendered submission for their masters. The;y were 
received with courtesy and others followed suit. The defeated chiefs, 
who wished to prolong the campaign, summoned all the aid they could 
and now Rai Suhar Doo from Smijauli and Rai Bahar Deo from Sanrbal- 
auta appear prominent as the organizers and leaders in the struggle 
which followed. The chieftains of both plain and hills camo together 
again on the Kuthila. They once more advised Saldr Mas’dd to withdraw. 
He rojociod the advice and determined to attack them again. At this 
juncture he received nows that the enemy had driven off all the cattle 
of his camx), and he at once sounded an advance. The Hindus suffered 
a defeat, but one- third of the Moslem force perished, Sdlar Mas’fid 
returned again to Bahraich and was lost in religious meditation, much 
to the alai'm of his ofiicers. Meanwhile tlio Hindus mustered their 
forces and advanced against Bahraich. Thoir first engagement was 
with an advanced post about four miles from Bahraich, but the dire 
fight was at the Surajkund. The engagement lasted for three days. 
By the third day, the 14th Raj jab 424 A. H., the ranks of both Hindu 
and Moslem had boon thinned to decimation, arid now SdMr Mas’dd 
with a handful of the faithful faced Rai Suhar Deo and Rai Bahar 
Deo, who had like him hold themselves in reserve. Mas’dd was killed 
and not a Moslem remained alive but was wounded. Next day Mir 
Saiyad Ibrahim, who had been left at Bahraich, came. out with his 
reserve, buried Saiyad Mas'ud and others, and then fell upon Suhar 
Deo. The leaders fell dead at each other’s hands. The inscription on 
M<ui*dd*8 tomb at Bahraich may be rendered .* 

The Chief Saldr Mash\d to God was dear: 

In 405 he saw the light of day : 
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He lived four days into his twentieth year 
And in 424f!he passed away. 

He was bom on 9i/h Bajjab 405 A. H. and died on ISfch Bajjab 424 A. H. 

So much for the history : now for the ballad. I give it in English 
ballad metre, and 1 have carefully retained the vulgar corruption of the 
Persian names. 1 have only to premise that in the ballad allusion la 
made to the popular belief that Sal4r Mas*ud*s mother had an*anged 
for his marriage with a maiden at Budauli, in the Faizabad District, when 
the news of the cattle raid came and S414r Mas'ud started to avenge 
the insult and perished on his expedition. No other comment is needed, 
but I give footnotes where necessary. 

1. 

1 . 

Crowds were moving through the city, 

Wedding guests in garments gay : 

Bibi Mdmdl* sent for mehndi : 

And 'twas brought upon a tray. 

Gajan’st hands she coloured with it, 

On his neck a garland bound, 

While to all the guests assembled 
Betel leaf was handed round. 

2 . 

And she sprinkled atar on the 
Saiyads of the Prophet’s race, 

And she summoned Khwdja Nadir, ^ 

Set him in the middle place. 

How the squibs and rockets crackled, 

Scent of aloe-wood arose, 

How tho blue stars burst and faded, 

Nathmal Lall|; the story knows. 

3 . 

Saiyad B4na§ came with mehndi 
And the garden || went before. 

How bright it bloomed !•— An elephant 
On his back a haudah bore. 

• This is Satr Ma'alla, S&ldr Mas'dd’s mother. 

t This is Bhizi Miin, Saiyad SdUr Has’dd. 

{ The poet here introduces his own name. 

§ The Saiyad of BudauU to whose daughter it is snpposed Saldr Mas'dd was 
to have been married. 

n This means the artidolal flowers made up and carried in the marriage prooes- 
siou. They are scrambled for when the procession reaches the bride's door. 
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Came the maidezi in a litter, 

Borne along in bridal state ; 

Saiyad Bdna’s train pressed onward 
And the mehndi reached the gate. 

4 . 

Bibi M^mdl’s love waxed stronger 

When she heard they thronged the way, 

And her maidens all uprising 
Broke into this nnptial lay : 

* Spread ye now the sandal chauhi, 

* On it now the bridegroom seat : 

' Dye ye well his hands with menhdi : 

* Give him gilded pdn to eat.* 

5 . 

Mamdl scattered gold and silver, 

And she seated Gajan bold : 

On his wrist ho wore a bmcelet, 

Pearls inlaid in purest gold. 

In his hand he held a dagger 

While she spread the mehndVs hue : 

Then with rice she decked the pitcher, 

Finishing maternal due. 

II. 

The G wallas danced to mark the day 
In forest wild with mirth ; 

The townsfolk came their joy to share, 

And Indra stooped to earth. 

A Sunday for those rites was fixed, 

Which never were to be, 

A day for war, not nuptials, marked 
By Allah's firm decree. 

III. 

1 . 

On guile the raja Eudal Mai* 

Was bent and now he rose, 

And swore a lie. No king hath fear 
No bond in oath who knows. 

• One of Snhil Dco*s brothers. There wore five brothers. Snbil Deo (alto# 
$vihftr Dal), Bndal Mai {atiUr Bndr Mai), B»g Mai, Bahar Mai, and BahaT Mai. 
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‘ PirbAWs* marriage feast to-day 
‘ Tb^ keep with banquet high : 

* So I shall seize on Gaura Got 
‘ And on my gods rely.* 

2 . 

Then uprose Bdja Suhil Dal ; 

‘ My brother king,* quoth he, 

* To arms we*ll call our armies all 
* And I shall go with thoo, 

*Tho G wallas kill and SaUr*s kine 
‘ Our booty be to-day.’ 

A wanton king was Suhil Dal 
And would not brook delay. 

IV. 

1 . 

The Gwalla clan at Gaura Got, 

They were seven hundred strong : 

Nand Maharf was their sturdy chief ; 

His retinue was long. 

To him the raja Suhil Dal 
For tribute sent request ; 

Of curds and milk on Mabar Nand 
He laid a strong behest. 

2 . 

When thus the raja Suhil Dal 
Demanded milk and curds, 

Nand Mahar heard but heeded not 
The raja’s haughty words : 

* Gajan my master is,’ said he, 

‘ Whom fealty I owe : 

' And to his wedding feast to-day 
^ My milk and curds shall go.’ 

3 . 

The raja heard but gave no thought 
To what Nand Mahar said ; 

He drew his army out in line 
And B&g Mai went ahead* 

• S6l4rMaB<dd. 

t His name still livtds as eponym of a place 12 miles north of Set Mahet. 
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He went and fell on Ganra Got* 
Where dwelt the bold Ahir, 
And thus that wanton raja seized 
The cattle of the Fir. 


4 . 

Nand Mahar rose in mighty wrath, 

His retinae was long : 

He called the Gwalla clan to rise ; 

They were seven hundred strong : 

‘ Hear me my Gwdls,* said he, ‘ be brave 
‘ And to yonr salt be true. 

Be up and bear in mind to-day 
* The Mian’s claims on you.* 

5 . 

The Gwallas rushed to battle all 
With axes and with bows : 

Where’er they saw the stoutest foe 
They dealt their boldest blows. 

The sturdy Gwallas fought like men 
While Mahar cheered the fray, 

And he for one remembered well 
The Mian’s claims that day. 

6 . 

Among them all was Harbans Lall, 

The bravest of their band : 

A doable sword was in his belt, 

A rocket in his hand. 

Like thunderbolt he forward leaped 
Into the thickest hght : 

He drew his sword and brandished it 
Around him left and right. 

7 . 

Then trembled warriors of the field 
And back they stood appalled ; 

Matchless he as and fought alone ; 

On Gajan’s name he called. 

# There w many plaoea known as Oauria this and that, but there is a 
(Hnradih in the south of Qonda Bistriot. 
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The wounded fell upon the ground 
And corpses headless rolled : 

Ho slaughtered chiefs and warriors, 

And bravest cheeks grew cold. 

8 . 

Then quailed the raja Suhil Dal ; 

He left the cows and fled : 

But many of that Gwalla clan 
That erst were few, were dead. 

Then Hdja Bahar Mai reviled 
His brother Suhar ;• ‘ Shame ! 

* To turn thy back on Nand and bring 
‘ A stain upon our name’ ! 

V. 

1 . 

The G wallas to Hand Mahar cried : 

‘ Come, now the wine cup drain.* 

‘ This is no time for wine,’ said ho. 

But ’gainst them strove in vain. 

By clamour led, seven hundred cups 
Their chief before them laid : 

They drank full deep and sank in sleep 
In the cool forest shade. 

2 . 

And now the raja Suhil Dal 
A priestly pandit sought : 

And horses five and garments five, 

And weapons five were brought, 

* Pandit,’ the Baja said, * those gifts 
‘ To Mahar Nand present :’ 

The Brahman hied to Gaura Got 
Upon this message bent. 

3 . 

He went among the G wallas all 
And straight the gifts he showed : 

* Ho ! Mahar Nand !’ a Gwalla said, 

‘ What do these presents bode ?’ 

* This form occurs here for the commoner Sahel, Sahil or Snhal. The real 
name seems to have been Sahirda (Sans : Su-hridassQoodheart.) 
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‘ They are,’ Nand answered, * merely gifts 

* From Suhil Dal to me, 

^ These horses five, and garments five 

* And weapons five I see.’ 

4 . 

‘ But are these gifts,’ the G walla asked, 

* For thee or for the clan ?* 

To all his tribe Nand Mahar spoke : 

‘ Go, let him mount who can.’ 

Five drunken herdsmen reeling rose 
And killed those noble nags. 

Those weapons five they broke in twain. 
And rent the robes in rags. 

5 . 

The pandit saw this woeful spite 
And out Kand Mahar spake : 

‘ Go Mahardj ! to Suhil Dal, 

* And back this message take ; 

* “ The Kunwr Kandhaiya is my son, 

‘ “ Thy child Singhasan fair : 

‘ “ The tilah send full soon or I 

‘ “Nor thee nor thine, will spare.* *’ 

6 . 

*A11 will I tell,’ the priest replied: 

His face he homeward set : 

No haste made he ; he halted at 
Each staging post he met. 

Arrived — the raja asked him how 
At Gaura Got he fared : 

Ho bent his head and omens sought 
And auspices compared. 

7 . 

Then Raja Bdg Mai bade him speak : 

* Say is the omen fair :* 

The pandit spread his tables out 
The tokens to declare. 

* Hear, Suhil Dal,* he quick replied, 

‘ The auspices are bright : 

* The Gwallas all are lying drunk. 

’ Bise, Suhil Dal, and fight.’ 
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A mtUess king was he and called 
His forces to the fray ; 

Ho llaja Bag Mai sent ahead, 

And there was no delay. 

Ho siimmonod all his men to arms 
And rajas great of note : 

^ Ho placed his guns in front and led 
His hosts to Gaara Got. 


He fell a thunderbolt upon 
The herds in drunken drowso ; 

A futile fight they fought and foil : 

He swept olf all the cows. 

Their bodies on the field exposed 
A feast for vultures lie ; 

Like garnered sheaves their corpses 
And floods of blood run high. 


10 . 

The king thus slow the sleoinng Gwals, 
And captive Mahar made, 

And with him on his elephant 
His captive ride he bade : 

*Thus with the G walla Chief ho rode 
And there was no delay. 

But Mahar Nand uprose and said : 

‘ Hear, Raja, what I say : 


11 . 

* Whoe'er shall see mo ride with thee, 

' Without a shado of doubt 

* Will say this day that I am king 

‘ And thou art my mahaut* 

The Raja roused, a dagger plunged 
Into the chieftain's breast : 

Then onward with the cows alone 
Towards his fort ho pressed. 
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VI. 

1 . 

‘ Jaso, bring curds/ Mamula said, 

* For lucky is my star * : 

Nand Maliar’s wife she was, replied 
‘ Long live our lord Sdldr * ! 

Tlio women of lior clan she called : 

Each head a milk pail bore, 

And round her form from waist to head 
One sheet each milkmaid wore. 


When Jdso drew near Gaura Got 
And kites and vultures saw, 

And felt the stillness in tho air. 

Her soul was filled with awe. 

Corpse upon corpse she saw tho dead ; 

With grief she cried aloud : 

Tho robe she wore in twain she tore 
And made a mourner’s shroud. 

3 . 

She searched in vain among tho slain ; 

Her Nand not hero she found. 

But on she strayed and saw him laid 
Alono upon the ground : 

‘ O Mahar Nand, my sun and moon ! * 
She cried, * O husband mine ! 

‘ Who thus hath killed our G wallas all 
* And driven away our kine ? * 


4 . 

She gently raised Nand Mahar’s head 
And laid it on her knee, 

W}41o of his Jaso’s tenderness 
Thus heedless answered ho : 

‘ O uncleati ! what art thou ? vulture, 
‘ Tiger. 3aokal, art thou ? 

*■ Wilt not wait my parting spirit 
‘ But gnawest at me now.* 
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5 , 

. Tiger, jackal none,’ said Jdso, 

‘ Vulture or kite is nigli : 

* Slio for whom thy flowei'S were looted,* 

* Thy boyhood’s wife am I : 

‘ Swdmi, I am come to tend thee * — 

‘ O Wife/ ho answered low, 

* Bo tliou my wife of early life, 

* Prithee for water go.* 

6 . 

‘ My lordj I will,’ quoth she, ‘ but say 
‘ Who killed and why our band : 

* Bid our cows oat the raja’s crops 

‘ Or trespass on his land ?’ 

‘ Our cows,’ said ho, ‘ nor ato liis crop 
‘ Nor trespassed on his land ; 

‘ This ruthless raid and massacro 
‘ He worked with want on hand.’ 

7 . 

A tank she souglit and raised her hands : 

‘ Fir hhwdjti/i ! hoar mo pray ; 

* If in my cloth the water stay 

‘ My liusbaiid’s debt I’ll pay.* 

While thus she praj'od the water stayed 
Within her apron pent : 

She had the Sdlar Ghazi’s 

Addressed and back she went. 

8 . 

The draught she bronght to Mahar’s lips 
And sped his parting breath : 

Then to her maids : ‘ Your vestments steep 
‘ In this red flood of death : 

* Your pails seven hundred fill with blood 

* And backward with me turn ’ 

The while she speaks her heart and cheeks 
With hot resentment baim. 


Part of the marriage ceremony. 
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9. 

And to tlie Mian J&so came, 

Her crimson plaint she spread : 

* To tlieo I look ; our cows ai*o gone, 

‘ A hundred thousand head.* 

The words she said like arrows sped 
And kindled Gajau’s pride : 

He washed the menlidi from his hands, 
His bracelets flung aside. 


10 . 

His sword he grasped and kissed the blade 
And straight his mother sought ; 

* O hear me, mother mine,* he said, 

‘ Great wrong the king hath wrought, 

‘ lie hath our kino as plunder seized 
‘ And all our U wallas killed : 

‘ Jiiso hath come to mo : the air 
‘ With cries for blood is filled. 


11 . 

* 0 hearken, Saifu*d-din the tale 

‘ To mo hath Jiiso told ; 

‘ Who kills my Gwals and steals my kine, 

‘ A traitor king I hold.* 

* O sou, ! * (*tis now his mother speaks) 

‘ Thy wedding feast is laid : 

* Oiijan, thou treasuro of my heart, 

‘ What now resolve is made ? * 

12 . 

* There reigns hut one desire supreme 

‘ Within thy mother’s heart, 

* That SCO she may thy wedding day 

‘ And in it bear a paii; : 

‘ I would thy nupdals celebrate 
‘ And wclcf'.uo homo thy bride : 

‘ Might 1 br/u gmtify this wish, 

‘ 1 have no wish beside.* 

f The officer montionea is Saulat i Mas’ndi as deputed to ooxamand at Baluaioh 
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13. 

* Nay, mother mine, but bid me go,* 

Bold Gajan quick replied, 

' And I shall fight the traitor king ; 

* The Prophet’s on our side : 

‘ Say BaJchsluUdudh* and I shall go 

* The Moslem faith to spread, 

‘ Bring back the kine, and with my sword 

‘ Cut off the raja’s head. 

14 . 

* Or I shall fight and victor be 

* And come to wed this maid, 

‘ Or I shall fall and on my grave 

‘My wedding wreath be laid. 

‘ For what should all my kinsmen say 
‘ If I disgraced our name ; 

Nay, with this king I swords will cross, 

‘ And turn his pride to shame.* 

15 . 

Then Chislitif rose to interpose. 

But Oajan’s way was won : 

His mother said : ‘ God go with thee ; 

‘ Dudh-hakhshd ; go my son.* 

So now for AjabJ Gdjan sent 
And asked for ink and pen : 

Uo cleared accounts up to the day 
And paid up all his men. 

16 . 

Ho hid them gird them for the fight ; 

His armoury they sought. 

And arms of every kind they took 
And rockets out they brought. 

His mother heard the order given 
And ran with naked feet, 

And clasped her arms around his neck 
His filial love to entreat : 

* An idiom, a form of speech oqaivalent to ; ‘ prove yoursolf worthy of yonr 
mother whose milk nonrishod yon.’ 
t AlsoOhifti* 

t Mian Ajab Hatiia, who is bnried near Waasixganj. 
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17 . 

* 0 son, on this thy wedding dayj 

‘ Haste not to leave my side ; 

^ A maid with locks as dark as night 
‘ I bring thee for thy bride : 

‘ Tlie noble Saiyads all are here, 

* Thy wedding guests are they, 

‘ And maidens singing bridal songs, 

‘ They sing for thee to day.* 

18 . 

* Nay, mother, nay * he said, ‘ there waits 

‘ A martyr’s death for me : 

‘ A niausoleuin and a mosque 
‘ My monument shall be. 

‘ I shall be laid in Hind to rest 
‘ But still my fame shall grow, 

* And all the four worlds hither come 

Their tribute to bestow. 


19 . 

* Saddle and mail on Lilia’* bind 
‘ My charger mount will I : 

‘ My double quiver strap in front : 

‘ Two ward rums on her tie.* 

He said and went his blood to prove. 
True crcscontador ho, 

With force so great that earth did quake 
His moving hosts to see. 

20 . 

All this the raja Suhil hears 
And ho is sore afraid : 

The Mian’s army ready is 
And no delay is made. 

On flags and banTiers waving went 
And crossed the Ghagra*s tide : 

The Mian to the Kabbah prayed 
For blessings on his side. 


* The name of Salar MaVud’s chargor. 
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21 . 

All green the garments were he wore 
From Kabul or Qandhdr ; 

One lakh and thousands tliirty-sis 
Of Saiyads went to war. 

Their tents wont first, their cannons next, 
And elephants in rear : 

Full many days they marched ; at last 
They drew to Hind Mulk near. 

22 . 

The Gabar* king the tidings hears 
How Gajan’s tents are near, 

How flags and banners court the breezo 
And Hues of shops appear ; 

A sight is his Urdu bdzar :f 
The people come and go, 

And sweets are piled and bakers squat 
And at their ovens blow. 


23. 

Vendors of grain and spices hero 
And money changers sit, 

And on the sutler’s hostel hearth ij; 

The cheery dro is lit : 

Greengrocers vegetables bring 
Upon the ground to spread : 

The goldsmiths’ deftly work with gold 
And pearls for earrings thread. 

24. 

And guriyas% from river beds 

Have gourds and melons brought, 

And dhimars^ offer fish for sale 
In running rivers caught : 

And wlio’s kotwdl to hear complaints P 
• Tis Nirmal Parihdr. 

Thus well arranged and busy is 
Gajans Urdu bazir. 

* Applied to Sahil deo as a non-MuBsulman. 
t e., camp market. 
t Bhati&ri. 


S Two classes oidrah^rs. 
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VII. 

1 . 

When this the Qabar king had heard, 

His queen Naurani said : 

^ 0 Sire .! against thy fort his hosts 
‘ Hath Midn Gdjan led. 

‘ The army of the ‘ Din * has come 
‘ To lay thy fortress low : 

‘ O king, they will thy soldiers kill 
‘And streams of blood will flow.* 

2 . 

‘ Mad art thou, woman,* said the king, 

And mighty wroth grew he, 

‘ For him good grace is second place ; 

* Why name the Turk* to mo P 
‘ For 1 can boast an equal host, 

* Be still and wait the strife.* 

*Twas thus the king with anger rude 

Strove to put down -his wife. 

3. 

Again Naurani spoke : ‘ O Sire f 
‘ To fight this Saiyad dread 
‘ Who takes the field, a stoutest shield 

* Must hold above his head : 

‘ Through bone lie cleaveth clean, and what 

‘ Avails thy sword of thread ? 

* A foe wo face who shows no gi^aco 
‘ And dyes the earth in red.* 

4. 

But Bahar Mai had been forewarned 
And hurried to prepare 
The aucient fort of Teliyagarhf 
And put it in repair. 

The king now staked his spear, and viewed 
The fort with heart elate : 

He bade them tie his elephant 
Beside hi:<. palace gate. 

* Used merely as term of contempt, 
t This is probably Teliyakot near Kauria, a station on B. N. W. Railway. The 
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5 . 

^ And next he summoned his mahaul 
And usages explained : 

The driver went at once to where 
The elephant was chained ; 

Saluted first the royal beast, 

Rubbed ochro on his head, 

Then a red housing bound with fringe 
Upon his back he spread. 


To Bhairon then and Hanntnan 
And Narsingh lie appealed,* 

And then of stout rhinoceros hide 
« He took a studded shield 

With burnished boss, which fast across 
His giant head ho tied. 

Then roared that elephant and shook 
The walls on every side. 

7 . 

Now, Lalla, with due caution speak ; 

Such elephant *t would need 
With driver bloated and obese. 

Twelve villages to feed. 

A sword he gave that elephant 
Within his trunk to hold : 

At which he grew intoxicate 
With warlike fury bold. 

8 . ^ 

When sleep o’ercame the elephant — 

Now hear the tale I tell — 

Shah Mll^an bore him in a dream 
Down to the gate of hell. 

While here he stood, a scorching blast 
Of flame upon him blew, 

And upward to the golden gate 
Of Paradise be flew. 

poet has with very strained poetio license confounded or brought together widely 
distant places and probably he and the author of the Saulat-i-Ma8*ddi hare com- 
pressed a campaign into one fight. 

^ * This points to Suhii Dec’s beinga Hindu, but see 

6 
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9 . 

Sarwar Basal’* came to tbe gate : 

* My son, in heaven/ said he, 

* Till thou with Gajan cast thy lot. 

Thy portion cannot bo.* 

The dream was o’er that broke his rest, 
The elephant awoke : 

Nor longer tarried Night, for now 
The dawn of morning broke. 


10 . 

The Baja Snhil Dal aroused 
For news despatched a scout. 

And Raja Budal Mai advised 
Him lead his army out. 

The Baja rode his elephant, 

Ilis army on ho led : 

The war-drums boat to war in front 
And firm was every tread. 

11 . 

Then Hindus clashed with Moslems, while 
Their king on Somnath csiills : 

The Moslems opened with grenades, 
Hindus with musket balls. 

And thus that battle fierce began 
While loud the war-drums beat : 

Those hosts wore numberless and earth 
Vibrated ’ueath their feet. 


12 . 

The high born Rajputs fought, nor once 
Their faces turned away : 

Tora in turban, clad in red, 

Conspicuous were they. 

* God keep my nnrae,’ the raja cried : 

The Rajputs heard him call ; 

The fight ho led, his foes he slew, 

The foremost ho of all. 


* Muhammad* 
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13. 

Loud G&jan’s war-drums beat ; he placed 
In front each bravest man ; 

The ‘ fat'iha * recited he 
And Ajab led the van, 

Hari Singh Ndth the standard high 
Amid the fight displayed : 

He drew his sword, it flashed like fire, 
Nine maunds his armour weighed. 


14. 

It was the doughty Hari Singh 
Who struck ith surest stroke : 

He mowed the forces of the king 
And K6firs* noses broke.* 

How Rdja Suhil Dal was grieved 
This carnage sore to see : 

His hands he raised to heaven 
And wept — ‘ oh ! woe is me ! ’ 

15. 

The Pirt fought on ; great tuskers fell ; 

No fear was on his brow : 

He hailed the haudah-mounted king : 

‘ Oowstealer ! whither now ? ' 
Barahna raised his spear and charged 
Like raging tempest blast ; 

Hindu and Moslem made him way ; 

The monarch breathed his last. 


16. 

To Ajab Mian Gajau called : 

‘ Set spurs to thy brown mare ; 

* On Bahar Mai with sword advance 
‘ And hold him in the rear.^ 

Midn himself his Lilia spurred, 

To Allah ho appealed, 

His sword he drew and Bahar Mai 
Boiled dead upon the field. 

* It is curious to find two Hindus fighting for S&l&r If as'dd. 
t 84l4r Mas^add. 
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17 . 

Mi&n hailed Nirmal Parihdr ; 

Then from his quiver fall 
He took a shafts and drew his bow. 

And picked off Sahar Mai. 

By GodTs decree thus Gajan killed 
Those kings who wisdom lacked : 

He took possession of their fort, 

. Their palace razed and sacked. 

18 . 

* Now by God's g^ce the day is thine/ 

To Gdjan Chishii said, 

‘ And Somnath* it behoveth ns 
Beneath our feet to tread.' 

He said and straight upon that fort 
The Moslem flag was shown : 

Ho tore that house of idols down 
And smashed the gods of stone. 

19 . 

Whate’er my fame as poet, 'tis 
Through Lalla XJstadf won : 

The story true ho told, I tell. 

And now my talc is done. 

The Saiyad Mian Gajan no 57 
For Saiyad Mi ran} called, 

And in tho middle of the fort 
As governor installed. 

20 . 

The Moslem force to Gaura Got 
Marched from tlio field of strife : 

God gave the word and Gajan brought 
The Gwallos back to life. 

Like sunlit waves the spear-heads gleamed 
And drums were loud in mirth ; 

Ajab Hatila’s spear had rest 
Like sleeping snake in earth. 

• The great image of tlm third Jain patriarch, whose shrine Stands in the west 
of Mahet near the Imliya Darwsza or Tamarind Gate. 

t introdaoes his teaoheria name and attributes the know- 

ledge these facts (?) to him. 

J This hero is buried in Mahet and his tomb is kept iu repair by a.familj of 
Sains who ]^ve a Sauad from Shaji*-ud-Danlah. 
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I now propose to oxclnde Set and Mahet%^om observation for the 
present, and to tiuvel over the rest of the groimd which occupied my 
attention in the cold weather, December 1884f to March 1885* 1 shall 
assntne that the reader has road all part No. 1 of this note carefully 
Und'has taken in the main points of the notes left ns by Fah Hian 
Swen Thsang. 1 sliall also assume that the reader has consulted 
General Cunningham’s notes on Set Mahet contained in Yols. I and XI 
pf the reports of the Archteological Survey Department. I shall have 
occasion to refer to Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, which is the most recent 
trork on the subject of Buddhd’s career. It contains many important 
notices of Srdvasti and when I shall have need to make use of the book 
1 shall quote it, noting that 1 do so, as I cannot expect the book to be in 
every one’s hand. 

In the ramparts and walla which surround Mahet I have found 
four well defined gates, W. X. Y. Z. That at W is the west 
of the gate fortified city, and is known locally as the Imliya Darwdza 
because of the tamarind tree which covers tlie mound on the right 
as we enter the gate. The walls rise abruptly as they approach the 
gate on each side, and form mounds on the summits of which are 
still seen the outline walls of brick watch towers. The gate was guard- 
ed by an external work, an apron- wall probably, inside which appear 
to have been quarters for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a 
building, which may have been a guard-room, or a monk’s residence, or 
an octroi post ; in fact it may have served all these purposes at various 
periods. Inside it I found more than 500 clay seals, almost all unbaked 
clay, bearing inscriptions. I sent some of them to the Secretary of the 
Provincial MusCura, Lucknow, for inspection by a Gorman scholar, who 
was at Lucknow in February 1885, but I have heard nothing of them 
yet. In the same place I found large round stones seemingly of uniform 
weight, probably * pasoris ’ of ancient date. I also found a fragment of 
a curious vessel of very hard pottery and covered with a green metallic 
glaze, which has gone to the Lucknow Museum. It is, to sketch from 
memory, somethmg^of the shape and size represented in drawing A at 
the end of this note. This I believe to have been part of a vessel used 
for the transport of some precious stuff, possibly mercury. The small- 
ness of the orifice is remarkable and points to some such use. This 
external building, whatever it nmy have been, will be seen outlined (ae 
tar as it was fully explored) in the sheet marked 'Mahet West.’ 

Tha nesfit.gate X is in the south wall, and, on entering it, there was 
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a road which for a short distanoo; followed a devious course to the west 
and then went up to the western Ghauk and Jain quarters. The gate ^ 
was also in the south, and seems to have consisted of two arches 
wall. The traces of the Centro pillar and of the side walls ar^ still 
clearly marked. I have proved by excavation that there was r broad 
street which ran frori^ihe sacred Buddhist and royal quarters i'-the city 
down through this gate towards Ora Jhdr. I have called * Broad 
Street ’ in the maps. The gate Z was a large opening and have 

been the main entrance to the east of the city. It probably^P®*^®^ s* 
road leading towards the spot now marked by the villS® Dewaria. 
The name is from the Sanscrit dvdr a gate, and here ^^l^ably passed 
the road leading to this gate of the city. I shall now seriatim 

the various places which the records of tho Chinese other 

authorities would induce us to look for outside Set Jetavana) and 
Mahet (the city). 

Lying far east from tho Jotavana we have to stupa and 

vihdra which mark tho spot where Tathagata (J^uddha) defeated 
the heretics and acceded to Visakha’s request. ^ believe this to be 
the ruins named Baghaha Bari. I opened the found the 

lines of cells on tho south, and in the mid'^lii''^®^® ^ build- 

ing such as would be occupied by a superioiv®^’ which might be a 
small lecture-hall or a chamber for objects of I unable 

to continue my exploration to the whole moun two reasons. There 
is a village pathway crosses tho mound, ari south-east of it there 
was a crop growing, which I could not The name is, I 

believe, a corruption of Bhagava vihara, the Bhagava, a name 

applied to Buddha as a title of respect. Theij^o^*’^ * * garden * 

or, as it is often pronounced in tliese parts I obviously the samo 

as the Sanscrit and Pali vihara, a pleasure -gj^ garden, a place of 

perambulation round a monastic building. I^ari is probably 

Yisakha’s Purvaraina, as it lies east of the^ The pilgrim 

notes it was in strict dependence on tho SangS w Jetavana). 

This points to its being a nunnery, for all 68052,^ professed 

female followers of Buddha were in strict f ^, 4 ation to the nearest , 
monastery. 

To the south of this place is a larg nr ^^**7 niuch raised, in 
which are brick ruins visi))le on the outskirts'^^ fields and in the 
earth inside them. I could not explore h‘® I should have had to 
rensove the crops 01 some poor cultivator* ^ satisfied myself 
that there are at least three large buildings here. The position 
of this area marks it out as the site of (1) tk stupas which were raised 
where Buddha sat and checked Yirudhaka, leaving the city to go 
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agllinst the Sdkyas, and (2) the stapa erected ovei* the remains of the 
S^kya maidens. These two places ai*e certain to have lain south of the 
stupa alluded to in the last para.; and close to them was the great lake 
in which Yirudliaka is said to have perished. '' It is clear that Yirudha- 
ka, according to the Buddhist fablo or history, whichever we call it^ 
pei'ished in a lake, an ornaniontal water, by a conflagration which burned 
up a boat or pavilion in which ho was. That this tank was the Awen- 
dha Tal, 1 have no doubt. It still shows in places on its banks the 
traces of masonry probably of a ghat or embankments. The word may 
be a compound of Sanscrit ava and indha (burn), and thus aflord 
internal demonstratiou of the propriety of this identifleation. 

I may add that there is reason to suppose from the general tenor of 
Hwen Thsaiig's narrative that there was a palace near this tank, for we 
read of Yirudhaka's sending the women of his palace down to the 
banks of the lake and his disporting himsolf with them there. One local 
tradition localizes the spot to wliicli the maiden ascoiidod, who invoked 
the Sun, as narrated at p. 21, and says she went to ilie top of Ora Jliar. 
This fits in with the belief that Ora Jliar was a kingly residouce. An- 
other tradition say.s that Ora Jhar was an armoury. It is not unlikely 
that when Praseiiajit married Mallika, she being his junior queen, he 
may have placed her in a palace for her own special use, and this may 
have been that palace. Any how, the place cannot be what a popular" 
derivation, based on the present form of the name, would imply ; a spot 
where sweepings gathered in baskets were thrown out. The name Ora 
Jhar or Orha JJutr* is applied to a high mound near Colonolganj in 
Gonda District, and to the Maniparbat at Ajudhia and to other places. 
It seems to me that it is i^robably a corruption of the Sanscrit urddhwa 
(high) ddhdra (eminence), and it devotes merely a high place or lofty 
eminence, either affording a commaiidijig view ora site for a bnilding. 
Altogether, I believe, that Ora Jhdr will be found to have been a terraced 
palace, such as that on the terrace of which Yirudhaka saw Jeta walking, 
when he ordered his death and probably it was here that Yirudliaka’s 
ladies of the seraglio were, when they went down to the ornamental 
water on the fatal day. There is no place that I know of to suit the 
story in Mahet. 

Near Ora Jhdr is a mound in which I found only 3 concentric rings 
of brick wall, two of which I explored. It is called Panahiya Jhdr.f 
What this place can have been I was long puzzled to know, but it seemed 
to me to have been a ring intended for some amusement, with a gradu* 

* I have heard both the aspirated and nnaspirated forms used. 

t Bxj^ned from *panbi’ ehoe to be the plaoo where travelpers shook dost 
off their feet before entering oity ! ! 
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ally Wsing auditorium ot gallerjr^ ,^hi8 wiM 
reading in Weber’s article already quoted, bo^ PramaSti rbade the 
man’s acquaintance at a cockfight outside 1 now belieYe«4i|^ 

this was a cockpit, and certainly it is well suited to such a sport* Th® 
location is probable, being near an ornamental water and garilen^aud fi 
royal residence. The name Panahiya is probably derived fren^'^h^ 
Sanscrit Fa^a a wager or gaming. The Jhdr is the same as in 

It is curious that the only case in which superstition interfered 
my excavation was at Ora Jhar. When 1 had cleared the summit mA 
was beginning to expose a series of chambers on the south side of the 
crest, the appearance of which was that of chambers on a terrace, it .wcis' 
a cold day after rain and a bittor wind was blowing. The gangman, 
who was a Drahmau, was seized with a shivering fit and he fell^oVell 
crying that the gods had attacked him, and in his raving said that there 
were seven spirits inside the mound opposing him. Ho was so horrifi^ 
and weak, tliat it became necessary to carry him to the grove where the^ 
labourers usually spent the night, and he lay all night long reasonings 
with his gods and imaginary demons. 1 could not prevail on his gang 
to resume work then at Ora Jhdr, and when I wished to return to the 
place later on, funds were too low to admit of it. 

The pilgrims noted three deep tanks or ditches, where people fell 
living into hell. These are connected with Devadatta, Sundari, an^ 
Chansoha. They differ as to their relative positions. General Cun- 
ningham has announced the identification of these ditches or tanks, but 
he has misplaced them in his maps, and has said nothing as to the rea- 
eons of his identifications. The furthest south is LambHuiha. This is 
probably derived from the {Sanscrit root lamb (to sink or fall in), 
hhmii (eafrth), the place where ‘earth sank.’ North-by-eaat of this, at. 
the exact distance noted by Hiwen Thsang, is Bhulinahwan ’TdU This is 
the second. The derivation is probably from the Sanscrit hHu. (eaAh), 
4* ICna (disappeared or vanished). The third is the gulf which swallowed 
Devadatta. \ 

.The tank marked as this last by General Gunningbam lies iai^i(|GAl^e 
' , enclosing walls of the monastic establishment round the lai^ 
i- easi, of and within the limits of Set, It cannot, therefore, be One 
, ictf. Ae three named by the pilgrims for they all lay outside the Jetfi^y:ana. 
. X am inclined to think it must be Kundaliwa or Parsahwa, for near ea^ 
. is a mound containing brick ru^, probably those of buildings, 
membi^tive of some such story. It is immaterial we a^ume ^ito 

: W The building near Parsahwa I opened, but it seemed iio ^ %'^aae 
, . eS soitm kind raised over an older building. I^undaliwa a 

auri^ of hundf a tank, but it is worth noting tjhat .hmdd iB a3& a 



]|i#f6m%]^ ’^Kii> lately oli4l^ed ETaddha with iaoontiiieiioe made 
L^the semblance pregpmncy by tying a pot round her waist. It is 
jUpO possible that Baitalfr may Im one of the tanks in question, beoause 
Ithe very name may obviously be a corruption of haitdl^ a demon, the con* 
section of which with the story of Devadatta is easily seen. 

\ j *^Uf other places worth note I must mention Pdraina TAl. We may 
^sijjr take this to be a corruption in Hindi of the Sanscrit Pdr^a, and, 
|^.tee do, it can be fairly inferred that this tank is the spot associated 
llrith the suicide of Puroa Kasyapa mentioned at pages 8 and 9. On 
Its south bank is a long mound which seems to contain brick- work, 
probably the remains of a memorial building. 

To the north of this is Ambaha Tdl, a large and deep tank, with a 
Ihound on three sides, and a thick clump of trees on the south. Near 
this I found in 187G a portion of a stone pillar, cut in a ho mi- he sago nal 
Jorm, probably ono of those stones referred to by Hi wen Thsuug as 
marking particular places where various holy persons had been engaged 
in meditation. This then is the place where was the loood of the recover- 
ed eyes^ and the very story still survives onshriued in the word ambaha, 
Ttiis is the Sanscrit amha, an eye, which is seen in the word tryamhaka^ 
triocular. I conclude that General Cunningham was wrong in look- 
ing to Gulariha as the site of this grove. 

The mound of Barmdoo is not to be overlooked. Tradition says, it 
is tbe oldest spot round Sahet and Mahet. It will be worth opening, as 
we know that Brahmadatta was Prasenajit’s father, and the people round 
about say that this mound was a shine of Brahma. 

Nor mnst 1 omit to notice Husen Jot with reference to which General 
Cunningham has made the following observations.’* 

To the north-west of the monastery Hiuen Tsiang pities a well 
and a small stupa, which marked the spot where Maudgala-putra 
' tried in vain to unloose the girdle of Sariputra. As the distance is 
nob mentioned, it may be inferred that the stupa was close by, and 
tliereiSre, I would identify the site with that of the shrine of Pir- 
** jBar4na in the small village of Husen Jot, which is within 700 feet of 
the north-west comer of the monastery. Near the same place there 
** was also a stupa of A4oka and a atono pillar, which the king had 
raised to note the spot where Buddha and his right-hand disciple 
** Sdriputra had taken exercise and explained the Law. I could find no 
** trace of any q| these monuments, and I conclude that the stupas, as 
usual, must have furnished materials for the erection of Pir-E^riina’s 
** shrine.’* 


* ArehcBologkal Survey of India^ wd. I, p, 843 . 
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To this paragraph objection must be taken. I'here is no sbnnei: 
of Pir-Barana at Set Maliet and there was no person named Barana. 
There was a Pir Barahna. He was Sikandra Diwdna, a faqir, a 
follower of Sultan Ibr&him Adham, and it was with the diseiples 
of this Mussalman Saint a rule to abjure covering for the head and 
feet. A full account of them is given in the Saulat-i-Mas’ddi. He 
accompanied Saiyad Salar to Oudh, and the Saiyad expired in his arms. 
He was himself killed by a shower of arrows while supporting the 
S41ar*B bead in his lap. He was buried beside the young hero in Bah- 
raich. There is no trace of any shrine at lluseii Jot, and I have seen 
nothing to lead mo to suspect a stupa in or near this hamlet. I am 
quite at a loss to see how the venerable arohseologist can have come to 
pen so erroneous a paragraj)h as this. Further north there is a grove, a 
mound, and a well. On the mound is a shrine of Mahddov, called hei*e 
Bannu Nath. The lingani is n red sandstone pillar over which, in the^ 
place where it was found standing, the shrine was, I am told, built. 
This may or may not bo so, but this place seems to be that which the 
pilgrims refer to in the narrative which was before General Cunningham, 
when ho took Uusen Jot to be the ])laeo where stood the stupa, marking 
the spot whore Maudgalaputra tried to unloose Sari put ra’s girdle. As 
regards Husen Jot a note should bo made. The Saiyad Miran, who 
was left by Salar Mas’dd as kotwal of Sot Mahot, and who is buried 
in Mahet inside tlio brick building called Miran ka dargah and also 
‘ Miran Astliaii,* was Saiyad IVIir Husen who canio with Saiyad Sdldr 
to Oudh. Husenjot is a liamlet whore the descendants of the original 
Khadim of this Dargiih still live. They hold a m’ati conferred by the 
Oudh Sub^dars, but greatly reduced in area by the lialrampiir Taluqdar, 
and they still maintain the Dargah, and observe the annual * feast of 
oblation (^urs) in Mir llusen's memory. 

I must now return to the extreme east to the village of Kandh 
Baid. This is but a small hamlet, in which are seen at the surface 
of the ground the remains of massive brick walls. There are many wells 
in the hamlet, which is on an elevation, and close by are some five or mOro 
magnificent old trees, mangos and others. These are north-east of the 
village and south-east of tlio gate. When 1 first visited this place, 1 was 
amused by a reference made to one Gandhvva in connection with the 
name of this hamlet, and it was carried back to the time of Arjun and 
HaAsadhvaj. 1 took no note of it ; but 1 have since re{j^ the paragraph* 
in General Ouuningham’s second report on Sravasti, in which he 
attempts to connect the story of the Gardener Gandamba {sic) who 

* Ari:h(ieological Survey, of India, voh XI, p. 95. 
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presented to Buddha a mango, the stono of which was planted and 
became a great tree, with Chakkar Bhand^r. The word is not Gand« 
amfSa, but is properly written Gandhamba, nud is clearly a compound of 
Gandha + amra (or amba), the fragrant mango. The name of the viU 
lage is thus a debased form of Gandiiamba + vihara : the garden of 
* Gandhamba* or the flagrant mango garden. Its location near two gates 
of the city mark it out as the probable spot to which the story should be 
attached. Buddha was going towards a gate of the city when the mango 
was presented. 1 shall deal with the name of Chakkar Bliandar lator on. 

There are two other mounds near Kandh Bari one N. VV., the other* 
jr. E. of it. The latter I did not open. That on tho N. W. I opened, 
and found tho building of which an outline plan will bo seen on Plate IV, 
and its location in Plato XIII. Hero I found a late Hindu building, a 
shrine of Mahadeo, superimposed on earlier ruins which 1 had not time to 
.'fully explore. In the ar<jha in the central building I found a shaft of a 
red sandstone pillar about 18 in. in diameter and some 4 feet in length, 
the upper half only being dressed and polisliod as a round pillar. It had 
clearly been originally tho lower part of a massive pillar. Tho broken 
top was dressed o£E to a hemispherical shape. Tho argha was very 
brittle and of common groy-gzecn sandstone. Tho walls seem to have 
been built round tho pillar. I do not see how it could have been 
brought in after tho completion of tho building. Tho lower part of tho 
shaft was cut in a polygon of which I do not remember the number of 
sides, and was not dressed or polished. It seems this pillar must have 
been the lower part of a memorial column found here, or near hero, tho 
broken top of which was subsequently dressed to b^ispborical shape 
and used as a lingam. There were small modern lingams in two cham- 
bers on the west. 1 am inclined to look on ibis as tbo positidn of one of 
Anoka’s memorial pillars. Another 1 Lave already mentioned, tho Banni 
Hath Mahadeo. 

> Part III. 

1 have now to invite attention to the separate map of Set or Sabot. 

1 have opened so many more mounds and buildings than General Cun- 
ningham, that 1 have been compelled to number anew. To prevent any 
confusion and to mako clear my observations which will often conflict 
with General Cunningham’s convictions, I shall in the following notes 
give, as far as I can, tho nnmbcrs which he has allotted to buildings as 
well as the numbers allotted by mo. 

The building marked 1 by me is the same as that bearing that num- 
ber in General Cunningham’s map.* Cunningham gives tho dimensions 

* Arehceological Survey of India, toL XI, ISlate XXJV, 
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of the platfom of the xooniid with tolerable acofaracj, 8S0 ft. eq., and 
the exact measurement of the enclosing wall of the building now exposed, 
nearest the surface of the mound, can be ascertained by Scale appeSded 
to my map. But into this 1 need not go. I shall satisfy myself with 
pointing out that there has been a misconception as to the age and 
character of the building which crowns the mound. 

Cunningham states that there were three platforms and “ on the 
uppermost terrace, which was about 80 ft. square stood the temple with its 
doorway facing the east. The building consisted of two parts ; a large 
hall, or assembly room, for reading ihe Buddhist Scriptures, and a 
smaller room, or cell, with a pedestal for the enshrined image.”’*^ He 
then goes on to describe the cell and the assembly hall, as he calls 
them. 

The first point I have to note is, that the cell, as it is termed, is 
quite a new building, in fact a modern addition to a modem building. 
This is apparent at a glance by observing that there are floral bricks 
thrust in here and there at random in the walls, having been clearly 
taken from the remains of an older building. In the next place the 
four pillars, as Cunningham calls them, small brick pedestals in the large 
room, are placed as bedis or Hindu altars, and raise the suspicion that 
this was a later Hindu building. 1 opened the floor and 1 found the 
pilasters of a larger building and four other bedis bolow. They extend- 
ed to a depth of about 4 feet bolow and rose out of a concrete floor. 
On opening this concrete to dig deeper, I came upon the mouth of a 
well which had been closed up. 1 opened it and found it to be only an 
additional piece ofl* masonry continuing the shaft of the original well, 
the platform of which was clearly marked by a line of upright bricks a 
few feet lower down. I cleared this well to water level, and found it 
had been choked with bricks, bones, and weapons. I found human 
skulls and bones, and the skull of a camel. One human skull still held 
an arrow head by which it had been pierced. Thus we have marked 
periods : (1) original well, (2) well repaired and added to and choked up 
with bones etc., after a fight, (3) the first building of which I found 
bedis and pilasters, (4) the building of which the remains were seen 
by General Cunningham. The surface of the floor of this latest build- 
ing is 20 ft. 6 in. above water level. 

To the west of this mound I opened trenches in a large level space 
adjoining, and 1 here found very old buildings deep buried under earth, 
ten to twelve feet below the surface and made of bricks of very lar^ 
dimensions. 1 could discern chambers which seem to have surrounded a 

* Archoeolegical Survsi^ qf India, v 0 l» /, p. 88. 
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0^are eaclotrare^ whioh inrera imbablj Wong the oldest, if not part of 
the original, boildings. In these long buried ruins 1 found orystal 
xnartrers for playing poehisif also some Of olay, and a curious glass plate 
about inch thick perforated with five holes in the form of a quincunx. 
These old remains have not been mapped in yet, but are among the most 
interesting remains laid bare. One of the most curious relics found in 
them^ was a heap of charred rice, the form of each grain being preserved 
fresh as if of yesterday. 

Buildings 2, 3, 4, 5, of my numbering, are not of any importance. 

Building 6 was discovered by me deep under the earth and is 
unquestionably of groat antiquity. I have exposed the enclosing walls. 
The bricks and the style of building point to antiquity, the former being 
large and massive and and the mode of construction being by * off-set * 
walls, that is, the bricks being set in a graduated form so as to widen 
out the wall like a staircase at the base. This was necessary to resist 
the action of the water in the low level of this ill-drained site. Most 
buildings fonnd concealed at a great depth in Set are built thus. In the 
east wall of this building I found a fragment of a Buddhist railing. In 
the west side I found lying, apparently where it had fallen by accident, 
an ancient seal. 

The building No. 7 is that which General Cunningham terms the 
Oandha Kuti. The name may be allowed to adliere, though in the 
present stage of our exploration we are not in a position to impose the 
name with a certainty of accuracy on any particular building. I must, 
however, here point again to the error into which General Cunningham 
falls in supposing that a large room with four low pillar shafts is neces- 
sarily * a hall with the remnants of pillars to support a roof.* In this 
case I am almost sure the large chamber of what he calls the Gandha 
Kuti is a late Hindu addition. I have removed all the earth round the 
building as it now stands, and I have found thal» the square block or 
cell on the west is quite a separate building from the rest. Its base is 
built of off-set walls, as I have already descidbod in the case of building 
No. 6, while the character of the architecture of the large middle cham- 
ber is wholly different and its style modern. In the small eastern 
part, which seems to havo been a vestibule in later times, there are 
traces whioh indicate that it contained portions of an older construc- 
tion. 

I cleared all round the mound and I exposed several bases of pillars 
of two dimensions. They were of brick, the bricks being well curved 
and calculated to a nicety to suit the pillars for which they were intend- 
ed. But all these pillars seemed to be of late date. On the south I 
noticed one base of a pillar of much larger dimensions on which a later 
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wall has been built. I then opened the small remnants of buildings, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, and, on going to a great depth, I found that there were 
older walls running below, 8 to 13 feet under the surface, which clearljr 
belonged to a wholly different and much older building. 1 now deter- 
mined to open the Oandha Kuti and 1 cleared away the surface of the 
concrete external courtyard on the south, and I soon came on a very 
ancient wall running down in the form of a lower off-set brick slope, and 
forming a masonry terrace round the mound, on which stood the old 
chambers 1 have already described. It is of the same age and style. 
Further outside this I found the original enclosing wall, entire in its 
whole circuit. Under the modern vestibule I made a tunnel and I found 
the same class of old building below. I found only two objects of 
interest. They were not in the lower or more ancient building. One 
was a fragment of a pottery relief of Buddha standing and preaching. 
This was buried in the general ruin near the top of the mound. The 
other was an image in red sandstone, probably representing the scene in 
Buddha's life when a householder of S'r&vasti sent his son to Buddha for 
reception into the brotherhood. At its base was inscribed the usual 
^Buddhist formula * Ye dharmma,* etc., in characters of about tho 5th 
century A. D. This stone seems to me to bo tho fragment of a pillar on 
which this figure may have been caiwed originally, or after the fracture 
of the pillar. Any how, tho stone slopes like a pillar, and tlio edges are 
dressed, and bear fragments of an old inscription in well executed Sans- 
crit characters of early date. These fragments of writing are, as the 
pillar stands, meaningless. 

Tho numbers 12, 13, mark what General Cunningham has identified 

as the Kosamba Kuti. My marked by a TineT^ 

in the part marked 13, and rthougne, irom » mA seen in Nos. 1 

and 7, that it was not unlikely that this was a recent addition to 12. I 
opened tho ground Cully all round to a depth of about 10 ft. and 1 
found No. 12 resting on its original foundation and built in tho same 
style as the older buildings elsewhere opened, with ofC-set bricks at 
the base. 1 opened a small passage and found clearly where this 
formation of wall terminated, 1 ft. 9 in. inside and below the corner 
of 13. 1 also found on the east side that 13 is not deep below the 
upper surface. Thus clearly the part 13 is not of great antiquity, and it 
is possible that, while tho large statue found in 12 by General Cunning- 
ham may have been there from a very ancient date, the part 13 was 
added on by either Buddhists pr Hindus, who found the statue thus 
surviving the desolation of the seventh century. It is not unusual to, 
find Hindus worshipping any image they find, without inquiring whether 
it is Hindu or not. On the north side of this building and olose to it, in 
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patt adjoining it, I found two small circular blocks of masonxy and one 
square one. The former may have been memorial marks, small pagodas 
such as Buddhists build close to large stupas and other sacred buildings. 
The square block was probably a monk’s platform. On the east of 13 
1 found, several feet below the earth, remains of another offset-brick 
base, which is of undoubted antiquity, but 1 had not the funds to con- 
> tinue the excavation here. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, call for no note. No. 17 is a curious construc- 
tion. It seems to have been a stupa but may have been a cell. I cleared 
the mound in which it was hid and opened it, but did not go below the 
surface of the earth around it. 

The building l)y me marked 18, is that which General Cunningham 
describes as a stupa and min ks 5. 1 found nothing in it, though T wont 
several feet deeper than Ouiiiiiugham had gone. I opened the building 
all round outside by a trench about 9 ft. deep, and I ran a trench 9 ft. 
deep from the middle of tlio building to the east and west taking 
the line of the octagonal well. The trench on the cast is not 
marked in the map as it gave no result. That on the west, ffhh, 
and others near it ffggy and jjll, yielded some results which I shall • 
refer to presently. At the north-west corner of the enclosing wall, 

I found some very curious vessels, pottery, well-baked and massive. 
These were large hemispherical bowls. They wore lying bottom up 
and some were 5 feet in diameter. There wore some smaller. There 
wore also ring-like pieces of pottery of similar dimensions. The 
only explanation I can give of these is, that they wore used in making 
ntnbrolla-liko cupolas on the top of stupas, or by piling the hemispheres 

havebeen used in making small moraojMni 

pagodas. Earth would in the lati^r caSSliaVBT&een filled in as the siio- 
cessivo pieces were piled on one another. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 stand on the southern elevation, where General 
Cunningham Lm marked il and 12. His No. 12 corresponds to my 
No. 20, and I did not do more than clear the upper surface of a part of 
it. The building 21 turned out to be so large and pi-omising that I coni 
fined myself to it. The western wall of No. 21 runs on to meet No. 24 
and a wall runs east from 24 which I did not fully expose. Hence it is 
not shown. Nos. 22 and 23 are adjuncts to 21 and have probably served 
some accessory purpose to the main building. No. 21 is 128 ft. by 118 ft . 
and the whole block is unquestionably one piece. I cleared the building 
all round, going down about 13 ft. on the south, the west, and the north 
1 did not go quite so deep at the east. The door was on the east. I 
found that this building had one charaoteristio ofFset brick base at the 
lowest part and was there oenstmoiwd of very large bricks. There were 
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the olewrest indications that this building had been twice r^ilt with 
extreme care exactly on the old fdnndation, before it was finalV rebuilt 
at the latest date prior to falling into the'.decay in whi(^ 1 foniii^ it, the 
successive strata being clearly defined. I cleared the whole of the h^ound 
above and found the well shown in the map of Sahet or Set, and in bne 
chamber I found a fragment of a red sandstone slab or pillar. I aW 
found two fragments of well executed stone images — ^Yaishnavite — witli^, 
small marginal figures of Buddha cut on them. These are referrable 
obviously to a period when Buddha had been incorporated among the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the period of re-absorption of Buddhism into 
Hinduism. When I went to the floor of the next previous stage of 
building, which lay about 8 feet below the floor of the upper one, I ' 
found tlie large slab already referred to at page 3 bearing the long . 
Sanscrit inscription. It had lain there un-disturbed, for many years, 
for the root of a gigantic gular tree had extended a distance of about 
17 feet from the parent stem and grown out under the stone and several 
feet beyond it. This root was quite flat and bent at a right angle, 
showing it had grown under the slab. 

There can be no doubt that 21 is one of the oldest and longest 
preserved buildings in Set, and should be wholly cleared and exposed. 

The buildings 25, 26, 27, 28 call for no remark. They are not 
fully exposed. No. 29 is a small platform" and will be referred to 
again. 

No. 32 is a small building which I exposed. It was hidden in a 
mound and seems to have been a cell in which a monk may have dwelt,' 
or possibly it was an image-shrine. The door faced the west. I think 
it was more likely a cell. There are in it what seem to me to be two 
raised masonry beds for mauka, whci may have lived here, but of this^no* 
one can be certain. 

The most interesting building which I opened, was the stupa (No. 
33) which I propose to identify as that of Sariputta. I have oompletgly 
exposed the outer walls of tlie stupa itself and those of the enclosing 
square. The hollow on the east in which water still lies, was, I fofind. 
as I continued my exploration, originally a masonry tank. To the north*' 
east of it, and possibly outside the enclosing lines of 33, was a ■ve|y*[ 
curious building No. 34 in which I found many olay heads, specimens 
well-moulded and well-burnt pottciy. What this place was I cannot' 
say, owing to its very peculiar construction. Lying against the wall 
of one of the cells, cut by the trench aa&6, 1 found a well executed brass, 
east of an elephant’s head, ears, shoulders, and forelegs.* It is possible 


• See Plate XXV, e. 
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i^is was the figure which surmounted one of the pillars east of the 
Jefavana in the days of the Chinese pilgrims, one of whom s4ys it was 
ai^ elephant’s head, while the other calls it an ox head. The pillars were, 
it would seem, 70 ft. high. The gimt elevation of the figure would 
amount for its being mistaken by one pilgrim for an ox head. It seems 
to have been built into the shaft of the pillar. The groove at the 
back points to its having been intended to be fastened into a wall 
or stone, so that one line of the groove should be hidden while the other 
ahould seem to bo the base from which it rose. 

The lines aabh, eedd, zz\ xij^ xWy uv, ut are all trenches which I 
^ug to a great depth exposing walls and cells. There seems to have 
been a continuous line of building from u to and, when I stopped the 
trench at 1 found two carious square remnants of what may have been 
pillar bases and portions of chambers (35). 

1 now return to the stupa (33). It seems to have been built 
here for a special reason close to the Jotavana, and I think I can 
point to the reason and identify it. On opening the cylindrical shaft in 
the middle of the stupa, 1 went to a depth of about 13 feet before I 
got anything. I then found a begging pot and alms bowl, black glazed* 
pottery, built inside the shaft, and covered by a larger bowl inverted 
over them. I went several feet deeper, altogether about 25 feet down, 
and I found at the original base a large inverted bowl like that first 
found. I managed to lift it and what it covered without breaking the 
latter. The covering bowl had been cracked right across, probably in 
building it in. I opened the contents with care, and found a large soap-^ 
stone casket. Inside this casket was a dark green porcelain bowl con- 
taining tjbe charred ashes and some charred bone-joints of a deceased 
'monk. 

We know that when Sudatta promised to build Buddha a viliara, 
he asked him to nominate a disciple to design the building, and that 
!l^;ddha sent Saripntta with Sudatta to S^ravasti. Many years after- 
wards Sariputta died at Nalanda. The disciples cremated him, but 
. brflaglit his ashes, alms bowl, and cloak to Buddha, who was at Raja- 
griha. Buddha brought the relics to S^rdvasti. Sudatta induced the 
Master to give them to him, and he built a stupa over them. Buddha 
' fomaelf gave instructioria for the building of this relic-tower, and direct- 
".•ea that it should contain a. vase. 

- The relics found in the stupa 33 correspond, being a porcelain 
bowl, or vase, holding the ashes, inside a relic casket, and an alms bowl 
and begging pot. The most natural place to locate the stupa was in 
..close proximity to the entrance of the building which Sariputta had 
'Signed, near the spot where he had been victorious in disputes with 
7 . ‘ . 4* 
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rival sects, nay more, on a part of the very site whiJi Sndatta had 
originally purchased. \ 

!Round the base of the stupa were several small pagodas or memo* 
rial pillars, some square and some circular. On the west of it was a well. 
This probably was to supply with water the mendicants who lived in 
the cells around the stupa. 

No. 36 repi'osents certain walls discovered just as operations were 
drawing to a close, which seem more like the outline of one side of a 
gateway than anything else 1 can think of ; but it would be wrong to do 
more than hazard this guess, as the counterpart has not yet been found, 
nor indeed looked for. 

The line rs represents a long trench in which I found, still in ex- 
cellent preservation, the greater part of a drain, or waterduot, made of 
tiles, probably used for conveying water for irrigating the garden of 
the monastery. The lines Zrw, no, and pq, are the trenches which 
revealed a very old building 37. 

The linos gh^ and jJc, are very deep trenches which enabled me to 
touch the walls which further excavations laid bare, now marked in the 
triangle ghk, but it is only shown in this— as in other instances — that 
there is great need for a full exploration. 

The linos of trenches jjll, ffgg^ and fkli, yielded more interest- 
ing discoveries ; and here I believe I found the key to the whole excava- 
tion. As I stood one day looking at the octagonal well A, which stands 
in the middle of the present interior level of the whole ruins at Sahet, 
T reflected on General Cunningham’s specious remarks in his second 
report on Srdvasti,* where he takes the part of the upper portion of the 
■well being octagonal, with a slight inward inclination of the sides at the 
top, to be a mark of ou /'Fie piir6 o£ Che builders of the well, 

I saw that the inward inclination seemed to be in some of the sides 
only, and not to bear the marks of design, but of accident, owing to 
age or pressure, and I further questioned the probability of a well- 
builder varying the shaft of his well, building circular below and 
octagonal above. It would be a source of weakness. I then noticed 
that where the circular shaft ended there were horizontal bricks and 
slabs, and 1 felt sure that the original well must have ceased here. 1 
then laid out the trenches lljjt ffhh, ffgg^ and, when I had gone to a 
depth near tlie well, I came across the base of the pillar at T. This is 
the remains of a magnificent pillar 13 ft. square at the base. When I had 
exposed it, I made a small hole horizontally at the level of its foundation 
into the earth near the well, and I found in a few minutes that I touch« 


* Archmlogkal Survey o/ India, voL XI, p. 93. 
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ed the masonry platform of the origin^f^mouth of the well, and that it 
had originally been only at the top of the circular part of the masonry. 
Clearly the octagonal part was an addition. Going on with my trenches 
I fonnd U, V, to bo circular bases in offset walls of buildings which had 
stood on the original level. W was a pillar similar to T, but of smaller 
dimensions. Here then I had touched the original level of the Jotavana, 
and here, in all probability, 1 had come across two of the memorial 
pillars, and possibly two of the smaller stupas referred to by the Chiueso 
pilgrims. If this be so, the lowest level seen by General Cunningham 
was about 15 feet above the original ground of tho Jetavana. This 
shows what has to be done before we shall be entitled to speculate on the 
identification of Gaiidlia Kuti or Kosambha Kuti. 

I have only now to refer to the ti^lhiches ah, cd, de. They have 
been cut to a depth in some parts of 20 feet and have revealed very old 
walls, bub the result was little more than to give mo an idea of the 
direction of the buildings. The long trench caI, showed at .SI tho general 
outline of a wall which seemed to bo the side of a long passage or 
ball, possibly tho vestibule of a large building. No. 30 is a series of 
dills, but tliey rest on older cells, and in one place I found the roniaiiis of 
a staircase, as it seemed to me, leading to a lower chamber. In the 
earth which bad closed up this staircase, I found a terra-cotta figure of 
a naked infant* and two seals. I also found in one of tho lower cells a 
largo store of lico, which had been preserved from decomposition by 
clisase compression in tho ruins. No. 29 is a masonry platform, seemingly 
a seat for monks at the back of tho large building, of which 30 and 31 
are parts. It is, however, part of a later building raised on the ruins of 
the older. 

T have little left to say of tho tangible memories of Sot except to 
call attention to tho very obvious reminiscence contained in tho name 
of Obakkar Bbaudar, the adjoining hamlet. It is clearly named from 
the chamber and the pillar surmounted by the wheel {chakra), which 
flanked one side of the east entrance of tho Jetavana. Tho Chakkar is 
the wheel, and the Bhandar is the Sanscrit hhdnddgara, or storeroom, the 
chamber in which tho commonwealth of the fraternity was stored* 
Chakkar Bhanddr stands on ruins, lines of brick wall being clearly 
traceable in parts, and the hamlet should be explored with care and at 
the same time with due regard for the villagers* prejudices and home 
feelings. It is true that if Chakkar Bhanddr be the actual site of the 
wheel-crowned pillar and adjoining storehouse, it will carry us further 
east forlihe main door than General Cunningham fancies it lay, but we 
must remember that the pillar was probably raised by Asoka, and that 
even in his lifetime the Jetavana must have grown far beyond the limit 
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of the small vihara built origioally for the Master. A description of 
the Jetavana as it was in its prime is to be found in the Thibetan 
authorities which state that it contained sixty large halls and sixty 
small ones. Buddha himself — say these authorities, attributing every- 
thing to Buddha, as they always do, — gave instructions for the decoration. 
** On the outside door you must have figured a yaksha holding a club in 
his hand ; in the vestibule you must have represented a great miracle, 
the five divisions (of beings) of the circle of transmigration : in the 
courtyard, the series of births (Jatakas) : on the door of Buddha’s 
special apartment (lit. hall of perfumes, Gandhakuti), a yaksha holding 
a wreath in his hand ; in the house of the attendants (or of honour), 
bhikshus and stliaviras arranging the dharmma ; on the kitchen must be 
represented a yaksha holding filbd in his hand ; on the door of the store- 
house, a yaksha with an iron hook in his hands; on the water-house (well- 
house P ), ndgas with variously ornamented vases in their hands ; on the 
wash-house j( or the steaming house), foul sprites, or the different hells; 
on the medicine house, the Tathagata attending the sick ; on the privy, 
all that is dreadful in a cemetery ; on the door of the lodging house ( ? text 
effaced), a skeleton, bones, and a skull.”’*^ What is mentioned as tSe 
wash-house may be the Baitdra Tal, a washing tank, and the Baitira be 
the evil-sprite. 


IV. — Mahet. 

The general map shows Mahet as a large walled enclosure with the 
gates W, X, Y, Z, but it would be impossible to indicate on it more than 
the easteru outline of the city. 1 have therefore prepared three sheets 
on a larger scale marked Mahet South, Mahet East, and Mahet West. 
These show the position of the parts of the city in which I made ex- 
cavations. I refei* to them in illustration of what follows. 

Mahet South and East. 

The sheets of Mahet South and Mahet East show the thoroughfare 
from the gate Y, which I have named “ Broad Street.” It leads up 
to the Kachcha Kuti, Pakka Kuti, and other buildings which I have 
wholly or partially exposed. While walking up this sti^eet wo reach 

* This quotation is directly taken from a note in Xtockhill’s Life cf 
Buddha (p. 48), to which I am much indebted. I have merely to remark that the 
mention of ‘arranging the dharma.' as it probably refers to conferring over the 
sacred writings, and there were nono until long after Buddha’s death, seeru to indi- 
cate that the description of the monastery has been furnished by a visitor w resident 
who saw it in its complete state in later days. It is therefore all the more valuable 
ai a guide iu archaeological exploration. 
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the walls of shops or hoases oe either side, which I have exposed, and 
which are marked by the lines a, a, a, and 6, 6, on either side 
of the street. The transverse lines m, m, and n, n, are the trenches 
which 1 dug when searching for these walls. In these shops or honses 
I found some old earthen pots and one copper Indo-Bactrian coin of 
no value. The settlement boundary pillar S stands to the north of 
the middle of a large open space, which was probably a market place. 
This woald bo easily determined by following out the lines of the 
walls oi shops or residences which I have begun to expose, pushing 
them north and then following the turnings east and west. 

The two largest mounds which attracted the notice of the explorer, 
as rising above the surroutiding jungle, were those known in the neigh- 
bourhood as tiie Pakka Kuti and the^ELachcha Kuti. 1 shall describe 
them first. 

The Pakka Kuti is the place fixed on by General Cunningham as 
the Angulimalya stupa, but lie seems to have had no ground for making 
this identification beyond the size and prominence of the mound. I 
have opened the mound, cleared the four sides and laid baro the main 
wttlls. I have also removed the earth from the main chamber (marked 0 
in the drawing of the Pakka Kuti) and 1 cannot but conclude that this is 
not the Angnlinialya stupa. In the first place there is no architcctuitil 
arrangement, such as is clearly perceptible in the undoubted stupa else- 
where found, and in the next place I found in the bottom of the chamber 
in C, a portion of an older and more substantial wall (marked W), the 
fragment of an older building. 1 am inclined to think that this is the 
site of the Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit, and I think it is satis- 
factory in respect of situation with reference to the royal palace, which I 
believe stood round the place where Saiyad Miran’s Dargah now stands 
and extended, a long way to the west of it. The tomb of this Moslem who 
was placed in charge of Mahet by the early Mussalraan conquerors is 
likely to have been in the quarter occupied by tbo governor and his 
suite, and it is unlikely that they were located anywhere but in the 
buildings which the ruler whom they displaced had occupied. There 
are clear traces of regularly built and well laid out enclosed buildings 
in this part of the city, and I believe their exploration would reveal the 
accuracy of this location which I give to the palace. Not only does this 
location of the palace fit in with the situation in which the main Bud* 
dlust buildings in Mahet are found, but it suits the narrative of Pramati 
where it describes the ladies of the king’s household going from the 
palace to the river side to bathe. Had the palace lain to the west of the 
city, they would have had to cross the whole city to make their ablutions 
and this is not a supposition favourable to the diignity of those ladies. 
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The Pakka Kuti, as I found it, seems to me to be a later building, 
or the repaired remnants of a later building, raised on the site of the 
old Hall of the ]jaw, to mark it, and would thus be one of the memorial 
buildings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. Its true uses cannot be 
ascertained until all the chambers have been opened. I opened but one, 
that in the heart of the mound. The plan shows a bird’s eye view, and 
the dotted lines mark a tunnel which I carried through the whole 
mound to drain it, and thus preserve it. I built strong masonry arches 
where each wall was cut. The labour of clearing the whole building 
would be great, as its external dimensions, 143 ft. long by 90 ft. wide, 
will show. The most curious feature of the building, as far as I explored 
it, is that in no place did 1 discover any door or window, and 1 could 
discern no staircase. 

The Kaohcha Kuti is a much more interesting mound. Of its 
character 1 have no doubt. The plan which 1 submit gives no idea» 
however, of the main impression which it creates. The outermost wall, 
of which only a portion was exposed, is an oimamental one, with a 
plastered comice and coping and served to enclose a largo building. 
The thick main wall of this building, shown on three sides in the 
plan, is a wall of similar design, which seems to have been carried 
out to a considerable height, and it undoubtedly was built up to support 
an older building, which had fallen into decay. 1 ascertained the exist- 
ence of buried chambers by sinking a shaft at p to a depth of perhaps 
20 ft. I then found that a chamber existed below and it seems to have 
communicated with others. I closed up this opening at p with a 
masonry cap to prevent the ingress of rain. In the passage fg I found 
tiles with a metallic glazing, some green and some blue, which seemed 
to be part of a floor over which a protective wall had been raised. These 
tiles were made of a fine preparation of some white substf^nces, but the 
glazing chipped off readily. The herring-bone lines represent a curious 
slope made of tiles placed on their edges, which may have been 
either a graduated approach to a building or a roof covering a passage 
into one. The long spaces a and h on either side were clearly enclosed 
at a later date. The walls mm and nn were built as an ornamental 
front, and corresponded in style to similar walls mn and ny at the sides. 
They were clearly separate from the other walls mw and wa and ny 
nz which were built up later. In the enclosure h I. found a clay figure 
of a monkey (Plate XXV,(i!), and a head of an image near it. From the 
character of the internal building, as far as I explored it, being that of 
a .private dwelling, as well as from the fact of this being, as 1 think, 
the. dwelling of a peraoo of wealth, as its ornamentation shows, and its 
being built in all round to preserve it, I am inclined to surmise that .it 
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noay be Sadatia’s house, which the pilgrims tell us was so built up, as a 
memorial of him after his death. 

B, C, D, are minor buildings calling for no particular notice. Al- 
though carefully examined they yielded no results. 

The mound which I have marked stupa A showed itself, where 1 
had cut down the jungle near it, to be only less prominent than the two 
Kutis. 1 opened it with care and I soon found it to bo what I consider 
a characteristic stupa. I found a circular tower in the centre, and 
round it the walls of an enclosing building. I opened it down to water- 
level but discovered nothing. This is. I beliove, the Angnlimalya Stupa. 
It stands on the north-east of a depression, marking what seems to be a 
street or road, that ran between it and the Kachcha Kuti to the market 
place round the boundary pillars, already mentioned. Thus the site fits 
in with the story of the Buddhist records, that the stupa was raised to 
mark the spot where Buddha stopped the robber chief as he was ap- 
proaching him along a public street to take his life. It is not that raised 
at the place of his cremation. Had it been, it should have contained his 
relics. 

The figure at E represents the outline of the central portion of a 
building crowning another mound yet unopened. It seems to be a stupa. 

The place marked as Saiyad Miran’s Dargah is tlio small rectan- 
gular brick-wall enclosure in which arc two tombs. Here ivas buried 
Saiyad Miran, a Moslem chief who was stationed at Set Mahet, according 
to the tradition, when the first permanent Muhammadan impression on 
Oudh was made. Outside the enclosure are to be seen other tombs. 
Hone are inscribed. 

Mahet West. 

The Jain quarters lay iu the west of the city near the Imliya 
Darwaza, as the west gate is now called. The chief building of inter- 
est here is the Muhummadan-looking plastered construction which shows 
on the ruins of the temple of Somnath, or Sobhnath, which is still vener- 
ated though now seldom visited by Jains. The antiquity of this spot 
cannot be doubted. Tradition assigns Srdvasti as the birth-place of the 
teacher now venerated by the Jains as their third patriarch. His life 
falls within the period of uuhistorical tradition, and was probably poster- 
ior to the Buddhist age. This is so, as the founder of Jainism was a 
contemporary of Buddha, and we have not met with any personage iu 
the history of Buddha or his successors who corresponds to Somnath. 
It is only an anachronism which makes Mahavira the last Jain patriarch. 
Tradition, while fixing on the site of the shrine of Somnath at Mahet as 
the birth-place, or, possibly, the resideutal cell and teaching centi*e, of the 
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eponymous patriarch, states that the shrine contained a statue o^ Ciach 
patriarch when it was in its complete state. I have therefore opened 
the mound of Somnath with great care. 1 have been so fortunate as to 
recover on this occasion images of seven several patriarchs here. I had 
previously recovered some images in 1875-76, and had also pieced to- 
gether the image there lying in the shrine of Somnath. It was one of 
Sumati, the fifth patriarch. I brought them all into Gondah where 1 left 
them to be placed in the Anjuman ; but they are now lying in fragments 
among the rockeries of a chick house in the public garden. 1 propose to 
remove the pieces wliich make up the image of Sumati and send them 
to the Lucknow Museum. 

The plastered building, which now crowns tlie mound of Somnath, 
is Pathan in style : and I have a suspicion that it is a tomb of some 
Mussalmari who fell here in some assault. 1 have not opened it. I have 
almost wholly cleared the mound round it, and but little more labour 
would have been needed to open it to its full depth, but this would have 
probably led to the fall of the domed structure on the top. The most 
remarkable point about Somnath is that there are traces of an ancient 
enclosing wall on the south which shows there was at one time a court- 
yard fronting a large building. When this building fell there was an- 
other built above it, and it was similarly succeeded by another, and so on, 
until we have traces of at least four buildings distinct in style and ago, 
before the final Mussalman erection. A reference to the large plan of 
Somndth shows a bird’s eyo view of the walls exposed, but I regret I 
had no means of procuring a drawing or photograph of the fioral pilas- 
ter of the building of the second age on the south, or of the cornice of 
a somewhat later building in the middle. These were of exceptionally 
neat and elegant design. The fioral bricks seem to have been chiselled 
to remove inequalities after they had been moulded and baked. I have 
in figures 11 to 31 on plate XXVI shown some of the floral bricks worked 
into this building. 

The images I have recovered at, or near, Somnath are shown in the 
accompanying plates. One of them bears a Sanscrit inscription recording 
that it was dedicated in Sam vat 1133 by Sutan Pandit This is possibly 
the period of a revival of Jainism, and restoration of shrines, after the 
first wave of Muhammadan invasion had swept by. 

" There were two other Jain temples near Somnath, the mins of which 
I fully opened. They are marked J 1 and J 2. There were three small 
separate cells, or shrines, in J 2. The images were all found in the 
northern and middle shrines. The cell to the south was empty. One 
these images too; bore the Sanskrit inscription mentioned above, which I 
consider points to the restoration of these shrines at the sitme time. 
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TTiq building marked 0 was also exposed. It seems to have been 
a private house. 

^ The building H is decidedly Hindu. 1 have almost completely 
opened tho mound and I have found that the three cells or shrines cor- 
respond remarkably with those iu J 2, and they seem to have been built 
on the outline of older ones of the same shape, which I found when t 
opened the mound. I consider the temple whic^h stood hero to be the 
reconstruction, or restoration, of the original Hindu shrine and to be 
one of the oldest buildings in Maliet. If tho portion of tho Chinese 
pilgrim’s nariativo which speaks of the rival temples of Hindu and 
Buddhist’s priests can be held to refer to any buildings within tho 
city, it may bo tliat this is tlie templo of the heretics, of which it is 
said that it was overshadowed by a Buddhist fane. There are mounds 
near, in one of which a rival Buddhist fane may yet bo discovered. 

S. is tho settlement boundary-pillar and lies in the centre of a sp.ioe 
where several roads seem to have mob. One passed up close by H to 
Somuntb. 

V. Buddhist Stone-inscription. 

The inscription consists of 18 lines (inclusive of the date), and these 
lines comprise 17 ^lokas in various metres. 

I sent two rubbings of the inscription to Mr. Fleet, who submitted 
them to Professor Kielhorri, whose reading and translation have been 
published in the Indian Antiquary. 1 regret that, at the time whon f 
forwaided these rubbings, I was under tho impression that 1 had 
established the spelling of the words to bo Set Mahot, this led m (3 
to accept an erroneous derivation which Professor Kielhorn publislied. 
1 have since satisfied myself that there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that t should be written instead of t in the name, although the ac- 
curacy of Sot instead of Sahet cannot be doubtful. 

I had considerable misgiving as to the rendering of some expressions 
by Professor Kielhorn, and I have therefore obtained a reading and 
translation with notes from two competent Sanscrit scholars, Kunwar 
Jawdla Prasad of the Statutory Civil Service, and Pandit Murlidhar of 
Mandha. The result is a very materially improved and more lucid in- 
terpretation, which I readily accept, as it harmonizes with the Budilhist 
character of the record. 

The gist of the inscription is that a Solar King, named Mandlidtd, 
built a fortified city called Javrisha, in which dwelt many Srivastav 
Kdyasths. A head of one of these families, named Vilvadiva, bad a son 
called Janaka, who became prime minister to Gopdl$i, tifc sovoi'cign of 
Kannanj, and. ttiarried Jijja. The issue .of this marriage was six sons. 

' 8 .: . 
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The eldest was Pippaja and the fifth Yidhy&dhaTa* The latter was a 
man of high mental and moral endowments and was also distinguished 
for his skill in the management of elephants. The monarch, Madana, 
endeavoured, chiefly on the ground of this accomplishment, to make 
Vidhy^dhara content and happy in his service, but he forsook the 
Saivic cult, and embraced Buddhism, and devoted his wealth to the 
foundation and endowment of a monastery, a vihara, which probably 
took the form of a restoration of the Jetavana at Set. 

Buddhist stone-inscription from Set, op Samvat 1176. 

L. 1. Om namo vitaragllya n mar&nashta niyamya dikshvadhipati- 
n4yojya satvodaye durllanghydnyavamanya saiivararipo rajnaksharajjyd- 
drital) || uddhartum yatate sma yah karunayd 4r{ — 

L. 2. S^akyasinho jagadbodhin prapya cha buddhatdmabhigatah sa 
tv&ii paritrayatin n sansardnbhodliitaraya tdramuttaralochandfi I vande 
girvvd^avd^inan bharatimadhidevatam \\ 

L. 3. Mandbdtdkhyah 4atrujichchbkra-tulyo vaiise blidnor bhdnu- 
tejotisdyfl nitydnandi sddhu bhokta trilokin rdjnamadya^chakravarti 
babhfiva | svechchhan bhrdmyan kadachit sara — 

L. 4. Sirnharajordji-chitrikritdmbhh samyag drish^va sarontar- 
mada-kala-sakuui-vrdta-rdbabhiramyn I kartuu kirte-r-vitdnan sucharita- 
mudito mridbhirapdrya yatndt karkkotadhinara — 

L. 5. kshan svapnramidamatho nirmame jdvrishdkliyan Q tasminna- 
bhdvan dbaninotidhanydh ^npdrvvavdstavyakulapradipah 1 adyapi 
yadvafisabhavdir ya^obhirjjaganti snbhrair dhavali. 

L. 6. kriyante Q teshdmabbddabhijane jaladhdvivendu rindudyutih 
prathita-yilva-sivdbhidhdnah | yasya smardricharaioidmbajavatsalasya la- 
kshmir dvijdti-sujandrthijanopabho 

L. 7. gyd n saujanyanbunidhe ruddracharitapratyasyamdnainasah 
Bddhdndmudayaikadhdma-janani-sthdna-sriyah satvabhuhi tasydsSjjanako 
janiva hridayah putrah satdma — 

L. 8. gra^ir mdnyo gddhipurddhipasya sachivo gopdla-ndmnah 
gudhihil tenochchkoirabhijandmbunidheh prasuta lakshmiHvdchyuta-vi- 
bhdshpakdntamdrtih 1 dnandakandaja — 

L. 9. nani janani-kuldndfl jijjeti safibhritakulasthitinopayeme II 
tdbhydmabhdban stanaydb sbadevla sha^bhirmukhai rekatanur ya ekah I 
jydy&n sutafe pippata ndmadhe— 

Jj* 10. yo dhimdnivagniprabhavah divdbhydnl tatpafiehama|i 
pafichasardnukdri tayo-standjo tanukirtikandah I vidydvabodhddanukir- 
iyate yo vidyUhaipo ndma yathdrtha--^ 

li. 11. ndindtl rasddhikamabhivydpi giri^achaitMiddrilaSl hafisfya 
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in&iisaS yasya jah&ti sma na bhiratil niadharyaS n^bnno aadfad liima* 
rncberinanda medh&irita mi — 

L. 12. thjaivambanidbergabhirima gn^astnUgatva madreralaftl 
jasjaikaikagu^adhiroba^agireh saujanyasdndrolasatpiydsKaikaaidher 
galena gu^inah sarvyepyadb4chakrire i yasmdi 

L. 13. gR.jagatnarabasyavide gajanamanandanifl kalayalo dhara** 
muddburaya I bhupalamaulitilako madanah pradauarndnadibhil) ksbiti- 
patih sprihaydii babhuva n deva 

L. 14 . layaih prathayala. injakirtimachchaili pusbyadvija-vrajamnde 
tumnlambabliuva I yonarjjitan draviaamdrta-janopakdri jivaniisambbrita- 
iiiudamudarambbariiian II satvasartbapa 

L. 15. rifcranakritnkayapavigrabab | abbddabbdtapurvvoyaii bodbi- 
gatva ivaparab n atmnjnannkritodayena vigaladragadidoshdsrayaprodga- 
cbcbbanmanaad vicbdrya babaso 

L. 16. Madbyaatliatan sangato teDarddhitasatpatbona yamindma- 
nandamulalayo iiirmmayyotsasrije vibdravidhind kirterivaikd^rayah | 
sadbodbavafidyachari — 

L. 17. tasya nayaikadbdmna dcbafidrdvaddfcabridayab Rumatih 
kaldvan I asya priyesbu niratah sabbagau bliavisbaub sarnbandha baudhu- 
rudayi vidadhe pmsastim • 

5. Sam vat 1176. 
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apwif g itwRjjicfiimf i w 


1 «r <H i f l « ai « i <) «ft«r igpi? 39: ’9mu 1 


^ W. Hoey— fife* Mahif. [ExtparJSTo. 

Jnf«is<rf«iTO <^TniB»ni*« uft* « tifinfikrMWni^Wi* 

sr^jrr (l<i 

»T#y spr^^rat IfenSifir » 8Wfgfi n Fff » f> <T %» « ’W*wr« w 

^ I «5rfrr*t w: fwsnrni^- 

^ ftHrftwifipRW! fti^Twt II WWW* wjf^rtft- 

w I ft*wwft«rn5giWi% %t *rm «i«rm- 

■nuT It fii^w^’urf^ff i wsre wxrfir w *r 

wcfft « w^ »jyft 9wr ftr i 

^ifrwfiw i^ltFcsrj^ ^Jisraik^ i 
^<iff«w §w jftrw « *iw 

jrarrJWTfwfrt wrtsnKW*a!l^' i ^r9^f%fwswt *iwr* 

tr^rwinwfitftti f^firnfir* n tw- 

^nmn faisiitFBi^s s’*jfwiwi^:tiiwBw^ ' 

^wgwjwg^iu^’wi^ II wrom- 

fwn^wwnrwrf^jm* i wiw? n wiamwwiT^** 

ovnintt w^air tta tKffi rwwq^ af wn a i a» ^4(yi^ a t finw a fl w ^^ ft^n:- 
frf^iTT aFlWV^aiwa! ii i wwi »^^Tamia<Rriwi* 

iwwr*t I aw faaa ftroii ^ i 

Om ! SAtOTATION TO HIM WHO HAS DONE WITH PASSIONS. 

May the revered and illastrions Sdkya Sifiha who, having curbed 
the Mdras' by the eiglit-fold Path* for controlling the passions ; who, 
having directed the thoughts of the rulers of various quarters to the 
8|>read of righteousness; who, having ignored the imperial behests, 
difficult of avoidance, of Kama (lit. the enemy of Safivara*), in bis pity 

* This seems to be ‘ pinralis maivstioQs,’ or plural to cover the personifioatiott or 
phases of Mtra : K&ma. Erodha, eio. 

* AshtS n^mya : oshta does not go with Mirsn but with niysmya, for it 
aUudes, this being a Buddhist inscription, to the ‘ eight.fold path ' (See Oldenberg’s 
translation by Ho^, p. 1*8). 

* Sa&vara ripus the enemy of Sadvara, t. s,, Kims, the destroyer of the 
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fltroYo to set free this world ; and wbo, haYing attained enlightenment/ 
reached the Bad^hahood, protect thee ! 

1 invoke the guiding Bh&rati/ the deity tutelary of the diction 
of the gods, whoso eyes are superbly brilliant^ as the stars, to put me 
o'er the ocean of transmigratory life. 

Mandh&t&, the conqueror of his foes, peer of Indra, in the dynasty of 
the Sun, more resplendent than that luminary, happy evermore, holding 
in virtuous enjoyment the three worlds, was a king of kings, a universal 
sovereign. 

While he was roving about once upon a time at his pleasure, having 
carefully observed a lake with its waters painted with the tints of the 
pollen of the lotus, and joysome with the song of docks of happy singing 
birds, he, who delighted in good deeds, with a view to extend his fame, 
by great exertions filled in earth, and then built this town of his, 
Javrisha,'^ depending on the Karkkofa for its safety.® 

In it there were afiluent and highly foitunate lights of families of 
the Vastavya, which has Sri as its prefix,® a stock by whose radiant 
fame worlds are yet made lustrous. 


deity Safivara. The legend of the killing of this deity is narrated in the Bh&gavat 
Parau. Cf, Sanvarari and Sanvarastidana. 

* This might also be rendered : * having reached the Bodhi Tree.* 

* Bhfirati is the goddess Sarasvati. The word rendered * gniding * is tBr&, * one 
who puts across,* and may be considered as a play on tar&, and mean * radiant.* 
There is a farther play on the word as it is the name of a later Buddhist goddess. 

* Uttaralochana : ut + tdra + loohana, excessively + brilliant (or star) + eye. 
This may be also * eye toward stars,* which would mean * with eyes tamed ap to 
the stars.* If tdra be taken as * pupil of the eye,’ the meaning would be * with 
protruding pupils,* but, as thiswonld hardly be complimentary to a mortal, it would 
be less complimentary to a deity. A play on words may also be detootod in the name 
loohana, applied to a Buddhistio goddess, but it is too far-fetched to have been con- 
templated by the author. 

* This may also be read Aj&vriaha. Can this be Jais in Oiidh P 

* Earkkota is also spelt karkofa. The duplication of tho h being a common 
ooourrence in the base of letters over which r is written. The following text from 
the Yilva Eo4a explains the word : * Karko^o vrikshabhede cha vapre iaile tathaiva 
cha,* t. e.j karko^ signifies a kind of tree, a rampart, and also a hill. The kind of 
tree is the vilva or bel tree, 1 believe. Forts were not unusually fenced in ancient 
days* and in fact np to a late date in some parts of India, with a thicket of 
bamboos, prickly pear or other thorny plant, to impede the advance of an enemy. 
Karkko^ is also one of the principal Nagas mentioned in the Mah&bharata, in the 
25 section of the Adi Parvva. 

* * Parvva ’ denotes * beginning with,* and this passage clearly means the anb- 
elaa of families which goes by the name of SH-v4stavya. This is most ihteresUng 
because the word designates a class of Kayasthas, who are now oormptly termed 
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As the moon from the ocean, so there waB horn ih J^eir family one 
radiant like the moon, who was known by the naiije of Ytlra^iva.l? 
The wealth of him, who was devoted to the lotus-feet of the enemy of 
Smara (t. e., S'iva), was a means of enjoyment to the twice-born, to the. 
good, and to the needy. 

To him, the ocean of generous deeds, who was hurling back sin with 
lofty actions, was born a son, Janaka, a peerless slielter for the encourage* 
ment of the virtuous, an ornament to his birth-place, a mine of goodness, 
with a tender heart, a pioneer of tlie pious, (who became) the wise and 
trusted minister of Gopala,^^ the ruler of GadhipuraJ^ 

With him who duly maintained the dignity of his house, was 
mated a maiden of noble lineage, called Jijja, who was a source of joy 
to her kinsfolk on the mother’s side, and who having her fair form decked 
with well-fitting^^ jewellery resembled the ocean-born Lakshmi, whose 
fair form is an ornament to the unfailing one (Vishnu), 

From these two there were born exactly six sons. The eldest, 
called Pippata, the wise, though ho was but one, was like the six-faCed 
and oue-bodied fire-born son of Sfiva and his consort.^^ 


* Srib&staTn,’ and among some of them there is a tradition wliioh connects their 
origin with thQ city of Sfr&vasti, whoro this inscription was found. 

Tb'S motiiod of expressing names is not nn>oommon. Gf. Syam&nta n^mapatind 
ghanapnrvake^a, which yields the name Ghana^ysma. 

The association of the word vilva with R'iva in this name is a pretty conceit; 
The leaves of the vilva (or bel, as it is now called) are sacred to S'iva and presented 
as an offering to him : and tlio farther context sltows that he, who bore the name, 
was a follower of ^iva. 

Some years ago I found at Asai on the Jumna in Etawah district, some 
inscribed stones, chiefly Jain images, which mentioned Pala rnlers, said to have 
reigned at Kanauj. One ran : * Samvat 1227, Phdlgun Sadi 9, Somdima, rd,at Sri 
Bndrapdla.* 

** Gddhipura is Kanyakubja, the modern Kanauj. Some say it is the modern 
Qhdxipur. 

** The word here used is aohyuta, which literally means * not falling,” and the 
same word is used of Vishpu at the end of this paragraph, lu the latter case it 
is a name often used of Yishiiiiu. In the former case it has been imported for tbs 
sake of the pnn. 

H The eldest of the six sons is oomparod to Kdrttikeya (son of Siva and his 
consort Pdrvati, n. b., Sivdbhyam, duai^, who is said to have been siz-faoed and &.e- 
iKidied. “ He was bom of Siva witiiout the intervention of his wife, his gener^ivs 
” energy being oast into the fira and then received by the Ganges, whence he is 
” sometimes described as son of Agni and Qangd ; when born he was fostered by s|x 
** KribtikAs or Pleiades, w^o offering their six breasts, the child became six beaded ” 

Monier Williams i Sano. Diet. s. v. Kirttikeya). This legend explaiiw .the. 
aames.Sha^ana and Shinmatura (Colebrooke's Amarakosha, p. 7,.4)d 
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The of these six sons of theirs who resembles '^ttiefive* « 

ttrrowed^' (Kama), and who is the cause of no small fame, who is oele- 
Jbrated for his learning and intellectual power, is named Yidjddhara 
(wisdom-possessor), an apposite name. 

His mind, of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the feet of 
'6iri4a; Bh&rS*ti forsaketh not, even as the swan forsaketh nob the broad 
Manas lake, reposing with its vast store of water at tho feet of the Lord 
‘of Mountains (Himalaya).^® 

Illusive are the sweetness of honey, the neotar of tho cool-beamed 
moon with its mirth-prod iicing property (lit. efficiency), the deep- 
'ness of ocean’s store, and the height of mountain-peaks. A truce to* 
such ! Each and every qimlity-eiidowed hath been dwarfed by the 
qualities of him [Vidyadhara] who is tho hill for each meritorious qua- 
lity to ascend, and the one fountain of the full-bodied, sparkling nectar 
of a goodly Ufo. 

Him, versed in the mysteries of elephant loro, and dauntless driver 
of^ tho pleasant yoke of elephants, the monarch Mad an a, the forehead- 
gem of kings, by gifts, honours, and the like sought to win. 

The wealth amassed by him (Vidyadhara), who raised his fame on 
high by building shrines for the gods, a wealth that relieved the poor 
and filled the bellies of those gratified by the nourishment of life, was 
more than enough for tho crowd of twice-born \rhom he maintained. 

He, who had assumed a human form for the deliveranca of the 
whole range of sentient beings, was, so to speak, a second Bodhisatva, 
such as never before had been. 

By him, who, illuminated by tbe light of the knowledge of Atman, 
reflecting often in his mind, which bad risen free from the diryas^^ of 

** Here a play on words oomes in, tho fifth son being compared to the five- 
arrowed god, Kdma. 

This sloka is remarkable for its conceits which lie in the double signifioanoe 
of the words : rasa, abhivylipi, girila, and mdnasa, in comparing Bharati’s love for 
Vidhyidhara’s mind with tho swan’s love of the Manasa lake. There is also one 
additional point given by the mention of the swan, as it is Sarasvati’s (i. e. Bh&rati’s) 
vihana. The Hoka is of immense importance as it gives the date of the inscrip- 
tion. 

^ Basa is a symbol for six, giri for seven (cf . naga) and i^a for eleven. Kiuiddhikam 
girilaoharan^^ritam (so. Samvatsaram) ; * the Samyat year resting on the base giri- 
* ilia with raa added.’ This gives 117 with 6 added afterwards, i. e., 1176. The 
order of the symbolio words used here fnlfila the conditions of the rale ankin&m 
v&mato gatih, s>, * namerioal symbols are counted backwards.’ The first symbol 
rasa (six) is read last, Ua (eleven) first, and giri (seven) between them. 

The dhyas are organs of sense as the entrance of evil according to Buddhists 
and the evils are the various passions aroosed by the perceptions of sense. 



the evils of emotion and the other passions iimY% 
the n^hj^thatd^^ of Saugata, had entered the 
and given to ascetics in the form nsnal in the C|se -of Inoneiiei^ 
delight-giving dwelling to be, as it were, the one monatiC4,^joflb 

One who cherishes what^er is dear to (Vidyadhara) t^L&lrinfi^tj 
mine of polity, whose acts are highly esteemed by the folio wers^dt,^ 
Knowledge, a kinsman of his named Udayi, moon-like in the pti^ 
his heart, well meaning and skilful, being highly favored ,,''ha;S .CjW 
•this fninegyrio. 

6 »osamvat 1176. 


Madhyasthata. This would at first sight possibly seem to refer to 'ohlKv\ 
the five Buddhist schools, but on closer examination this seems untenable. \^at' j|t ■ 
meant is the equilibrium of Sangata (t. a., of a follower of Buddha), the state of 
Nirv&qta in this life. ♦ 

A monastery is dedicated to tho Sangha or community of Bnddhiifi%|di 
and not to any one ascetic. Buddha left a formula for this oonveyanoe. , ' 

M q[)he 5 before Samvat is in aocordanoo with the usage of astrologionl almafiaoji.* 
to this day. It donotos the Panch&ng, or * five members * of each day, 
noted in the Sloka: tithiv&ranoha nakshatram yogam karapamovnch eti panchangam. 
Five columns arc ruled in these almanacs and ono devoted to each ang for each day. 
A suggestion has boon made, which is not probably correct, that 6 stands -for 
the five syllables of Vikram^ditya. ' 
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I. — Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula, — By Gisokok KiNtf, M. B., 
LL. D., F. R. S., 0. I. B., Superintendent of the Itoijal Botanic 
Garden^ Calcutta, 

N6. 4. 

As explained in No. 1 of these papers, T was unablo to take up tho 
Natural Family of Anonaccco in ifcs natural sequence. Having now 
been able to work it out, I present my account of it to tho Society. 
Another of tho Thalamijloral families (Bipterocarpece) still remains to be 
worked out before boginning the Biscifione, In the present paper* 
I have followed, for tho most part, the arrangement of tribes and tho 
limitations of genera adopted by Sir J. D. Hookor in his Flora of 
British India ; and in most of tho instances where I have not done 
80 the fact lias been noted. 

Ordbr IV. ANONACE^. 

Trees or shrubs, often climbing and aromatic. Leaves alternate, 
exatipnlate, simple, quite entire. Flowers 2- rarely l-sexua1. Sepals 3, 
free or connate, usually valvate, rarely imbricate. Petals 6 , hypogynous, 
2-8eriate, or the inner absent. ( Flowers dimerous in Bisepalum), Stamens 
many, rarely definite, hypogynous, closely packed on the torus, filaments 
short or 0 $ anthers adnate cells extrorae or snblateral, connective pro- 
duced into an oblbiig dilated or truncate head. Ovaries 1 or more, apo- 
1 
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carpons, very rarely (Anona) syncarpoas with distinct or agglntinated 
stigmas, style short or 0 ; ovules I or more, Frmt of 1 or more, sessile^ 
or stalked, 1- or many-seeded, usually indehisoent carpels. Seeds 
large ; testa orustaceous or coriaceous ; albumen dense, ruminate, often 
divided almost to the axis into several series of horizontal plates; 
embryo small or miiiuto, cotyledons divaricating. — Distrib. Tropics of 
the Old World chiefly ; genera about 45 with 600 or 600 species. 

Tribe I. UvARiiE. Petals 2-soriato, ono or both 
series imbricate in bud. Stamens many, close- 
packed ; their anther-cells concealed by tho 
overlapping connectives. Ovaries indcfiuito. 

Sepals imbricate ; trees or shrubs. 

Flowers small, globular, scarcely open- 
ing; often uui-soxual and from tho 
older branches or trunk ; ovules 6 to 
8, or indefinite. 

Trees ; flowers 1 -sexual ; ovules 
many ; torus conical or hemis- 
pheric ... ... ... 1. Stelechocarpns. 

Trees or shrubs ; flowers unisexual 
or hermaphrodite ; ovules 6 to 8 ; 
torus flat ... ... 2. Sageraea, 

S(pals valvate ; climbers. 

Flowers small, mostly hermaphrodite ; 
petals incurved, ovules G to 8; torus 
flat ... ... 3. CyatJiostemma. 

Flowers usually largo and from the leafy 
branches, petals spreading ; torus flat. 

Flowers 2-Bcxaal ; ovules many ... 4. Uvaria. 

Flowers 1- or 2-Boxaal ; ovules so- 
litary, rarely 2 ... ... 5. Ellipeia^ 

Tribe II. Unone.^b. Petals valvato or open in bud, 
spreading in flower, flat, or concave at tho base 
only ; inner subsimilar or 0. Statmns many, 
close-packed ; their anther-cells concealed by 
the overlapping connectives* Ovaries indofl- 
nite. 

Flowers trimerous. 

Petals oonniviug at the ooncave base and covering the stamens 
and ovaries. 

Ovaries 1-3, many-ovulcd ; pedun- 
cles not hooked ... ... ^POyathoeolysf. 
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Ovaries many, 2*orQled ; peduncles 
hooked ••• ••• 7. Artabo/rys. 

Ovaries many; ovules 4 or more; 

peduncles straight ass 8. Drepananthus, 

Petals flat, spreading from the base. 

Ripe carpels iadehiscont. 

Ovules many, 2*sei'iate ; petals 
lanceolate, stamens with acute 
apical appendage ... 9. Canangium, 

Ovules 2-6, 1-seriate on the 

ventral suture ••• ... 10. Unow, 

Ovules 1-2, basal or subbasal... 11. Polyalthia. 

Ripe carpels follicular ... 12. A^taxagorea. 

Flowers dimerous ... ... ... 13. Disepalum. 

Tribe III. MiTREPHonsiB. Petals valvato in bud, 
outer spreading ; inner dissimilar, concave, cf)n- 
nivent, arching over the stamens and pistils, 

(divergent in some MUrephoras). Stamens many, 

(few ill Orophea), closely packecl ; antlior-cella 
(except in Orophea) concealed by the overlapping 
connectives. Pistils numerous (few in some Oro- 
pheas). 

Inner petals clawed. 

Inner petals connivent in a cone, but 

not vaulted ... ... 14. Ooniothalamns. 

Inner petals vaulted. 

Stamens about 6, Miliusoid ; inner 

petals longer than the outer 15. Orophea, 
Stamens numerous, Uvarioid ; inner 
petals not longer or very little 
longer than the outer ... 16. Mitrephora, 

Inner petals not clawed. 

Flowers globose ; petals subequal 17. Popowia. 

Flowers elongate; inner petals much 

shorter than the outer ... ••• 18. Oxgmitra. 

Tribe IV. Xylopie^. Petals valvate in bud, thick 
and rigid, connivent ; the inner similar but smaller, 
rarely 0. 

Outer petals broad ; torus convex ... 19. Melodorum, 
Outer petals narrow, often triquetrous ; 
tonis flat or concave ••• ... 20. Xylopia, 

Tribe V. Miliussis. Petals valvate in bud, the 
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outer sometimes very small like the sepals. Sta- 
mens often definite, loosely imbricate ; anther- 
cells (except in Phmanthus) not concealed by 
the connectives. Ovaries solitary or indefinite. 

Ovaries indefinite. 

Sepals and outer petals similar and minute ; 
inner petals very large, often cohering by 
their edges. 

Ovules 1 or 2 : stamens numerous, 
quadrate, with broad truncate 
apical processes concealing the 
anther-cells from above ... 21. Phmanthus* 

Ovules 1 or 2, rarely 3 or 4 ; stamens 
few or numerous, compressed, the 
apical process of the connective 
compressed, rot broad or truiicato, 
and not coiiccRling Uio anther- 
cells from above ... ... 22. Miliusa. 

Petals larger than the sepals, often saccate 

at the base, subequal or the inner smaller 23. Alphonsea. 
Ovaries solitary. 

Outer petals valvato, inner imbricate ... 24. Kingsfonia. 

All the petals valvate ... ... 25. Mezzettia* 

1. Stelechocarpus, Blume. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous. Flowers dicecious, fascicled, on the old 
wood. Sepals 3, small, elliptic or orbicular, imbricate. Tomis conical. 
Stamens indefinite ; connective dilated, truncate. Ovaries indefinite, 
ovoid ; stigma sessile ; ovules 6 or more. Pipe carpels large, berried, 
globose, 4-6-soeded. — Distrib. Species 3 or 4, all Malayan. 

Leaves pellucid-punctato ... ... ... \ S. punctatus. 

Loaves not pellucid-punctato. 

Flowers of both sexes alike ... *,.2 8 * niiidus. 

Male flowoi»s smaller than the female ... B 8 . Burahol, 

1. STBLEOHOCAnrua tunotatus, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet 
high : young branches slender, cinereoiis-pubcrulous, becoming glabrous. 
Leaves membranous, minutely pellnoid.punctate, elliptic-ovate, shortly 
acuminate, slightly narrowed in the lower fourth to the rounded sub- 
oblique base: upper sv.rfaco shining, glabrous except the pubescent 
impressed midrib ; lower suriace shining, paler than the upper, sparsely 
pn^rulous or glabrous, the reticulations minute and distinct ; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pail's, bold and prominent on the lower, slightly impres- 
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sed on the upper, surface : length of blade 7 to 10 in., breadth 3 to 4 in. ; 
petiole ’15 to *2 in,, stout, pubescent. Male flowers in several-filovrered 
fascicles from woody tubercles on the trunk, pedunculate ; buds turbi* 
nate, nearly *5 in., in diam. ; peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long, stout, thickened 
upwards, ebracteolate, pnberalous. Sepals very coriaceous, rotund, 
concave, conjoined at t)ie ba.so, spreading, rugose, pubescent outsido, 
glabrous inside. Petals very coriaceous, rotund, concave, glabrous; 
the outer 3 puberulous outside ; the inner throe smaller than the outer, 
quite glabrous, otherwise like them and all of a dark brownish colour. 
Anthers sessile, flat, the cells elongate on the anterior surface, the back 
striate : apex witliout any appendage from the connective. Femalo 
flowers and fruit unknown. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 7183. 

Although female flowers and fruit of tliis have not yet bcen^ound, 1 
describe it as a now species of Sfelaclwcarims without any hesitation. 
Its male flowers have exactly the facie.s oC those of 8* Purahol, Bl. ; but 
they are larger. They, however, differ as to slmpo of petals ; the leaves 
of this species are distinctly pel lucid -punctate (while those of 8. Burahol 
are not) and they are broader and have slightly more nerves than those of 
8, Burahol, When boiled, the flowers of the two have exactly the same 
peculiar sweetish smell. 

2. Stblechocarpus nitidus, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to GO feet 
high ; all parts glabrous except the inflorosceuco : young branches 
darkly cinereous, slender. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lauccolato, shortly 
acuminate, the base acute ; both surfaces sliining, very ininntoly scaly, 
the midrib and nerves deeply impressed on the upper, bold and promi- 
nent on the lower; the reticulations distinct on both : main nerves 10 
to 12 pairs, curved, sub-ascending, inter-arching within the edge : length 
of blade 6 to 9 in., breadth 1'8 to 3‘25 in., petiole *35 in. Male flowers 
in many-flowered fascicles from tubercles on tlie trunk, pedicellate ; 
buds turbinate ; flou era when open probably nearly 1 in. in diam. ; 
pedicels stout, thickened upwards, 1 to J‘5 in. long, scurfy-puhcrulous, 
each with several sub-rotund glabrous bracteoles mostly near its base. 
Sepals very coriaceous, shortly oblong, obtuse, concave, spreading, con- 
joined at the base, puberulous or glabresccnt, wartod externally. Outer 
3 petals much larger than the sepals and soTne what larger than the inner 
8 petals, rotund, concave, very coriaceous, glabrous, with scurfy warts 
externally near the middle ; inner 3 petals conaceons, rotund, blunt, 
cucullate, glabrous. Female flowers like the males, stamens none : 
Ovaries very numerous, obscurely 3«angled, adpressod-sericeous. Torus 
hemispheric. Bipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, 2'5 in. long, 1*75 in, in 
diam., pubemlous, minutely warted ; pericarp thick, fleshy. Seeds 
about 8 in 2 rowsi flattened, 1*25 in. long, and *5 in. thick. 
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Perak; in dense forest at low elevations, King’s Collector, Nos. 7629 
and 8224. 

This species has the flowers of both sexes alike. The parpels- of 
this species are much larger than those of S. Burahol, Bl. ; and its leaves 
are more thickly coriaceous and shining, the nerves and midrib being 
much more depressed on the upper and prominent on the lower surface. 

3. Stelechocabpus Burahol, H. f. and T. PL Ind. 94. A tree 
20 to 60 feet high : young branches slender, dark-coloured, glabrous. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute or very shortly acu- 
minate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous, shining, the reti- 
culations minute and distinct, the lower with minute black dots, 
the upper with very minute scales ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, sub- 
ascending, prominent, inter-arching 2 in. within the margin; length 
of blada 5 to 8 in. ; breadth 1*76 to 2*75 in. ; petiole *3 to *9 in. 
Male flowers much smaller than the female (only about *4 in. in diam.), 
in fascicles of 8 to 16 from minutely bracteolate woody tubercles from 
the branches and trunk, ])cdiceilato ; the pedicels slender, ebracteolato, 
tomentoso, from *5 to *75 in. long. Sepals coriaceous, triangular, spread- 
ing. Fatah much longer than the sepals, oblong, sub-acute, warted, 
pubescent inside : anthers with obtuse terminal, dilated, 2-lobed apical 
appendages from the connective ; ovaries 0. Female flotoers three times 
as largo as the males, and on similar pedicels; calyx not persistent ; corolla 
as in tbo male. Ovaries numerous, on an ovoid-conic torus, oval or 
ohovato, tbo outer surface compressed, tlio inner with a vertical ridgo 
and adpressed, pale hairs ; stigma sessile, minutely lobed. Fruit on stout 
podniiclcs 2 to 3 in. long, thickeiiod upwards. carpels fow, shortly 

stalked, globose, obovate, about 1'5 in. long, and 1‘25 in. in diam. ; when 
young puberulous, vorrucoso, afterwards nearly smooth ; pericarp pulpy, 
coriaceous externally. Seeds 4 to 6, large, oval, sub- compressed, sub- 
rugose. Hook. fil. FI. Ih*. Ind. I, 47. Tfvaria Burahol^ Blume Bijdr. 14; 
Plorce Javm Anon. 48, t. 23, and 25 C. ; Schetf. in Nat. Tijdsoh. Ned. Ind. 
XXXI, 5. 

Singapore ; Lobb. Distrib. Java. 

There is sometimes a remarkable diflerence in the length of the 
-petioles in this species, some of those on the saine specimen being three 
times as long as others. 


2. Hagerara, Dabs. 

Trees. Leaves shining, and branches glabrous. Flowers smalli 
axillary or fasoicled on woody tubercles, l-2-s6xual. S^oZs orbicular 
or ovate, imbricate. Petals 6, imbricate in 2 series, nearly equal, usually 
orbicular, very concave. Stamens 6-21, imbricate in 2 or more series, 
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broadly oblong, thick, fleshy; anther-cells dorsal, oblong; conneotivo 
produced. Ovaries 3-6 ; style short, stigma obtuse or capitate ; ovules 
6 to 8, on the ventral suture. iSipc car^pela globose or ovoid, stalked.-— 
Distrib. Species 6, tropical Asiatic. 

A genus closely allied to Bocagea^ St. Hilaire, but differing from 
that in having its sepals and petals much imbricate instead of valvate ; 
in bearing more ovules, and more seeds in its ripe carpels ; in its 
anther-cells being more lateral and not so entirely dorsal as in Bocagea^ 
and in the apical process of the conneotivo being truncate. The flowers 
of Sageraea are small and the sepals and petals are very concave ; and 
in these respects, as well in the comparative fewness of the seeds in 
their ripe carpels, they diverge from those of typical Ovaruv. Hooker 
filius and Thomson (in their Flora Indica), Jientham and Hooker (in 
their Genera Plantarum), and Baillon (in his TJistoiro dea Plantes, Vol. 
I, 202, 281) retain Sageraea as a gonus, — an cxaniplo which 1 would have 
followed without any hesitation had not Sir Jc»soph Hooker united it 
with Bocagea in his Flora, of Briti.sh India. The oxtreino imbrication 
both of the sepals and petals appears to mo however*, in spite of Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s more recent view, so insnrinoiintablo an argument 
against its reduction to a genus in which both these sets of organs are 
very distinctly valvate, that I adhere to the earlier view that Sageraea 
should remain distinct and be put in the tribe Uvarico, 

1, Sageraea elliptica, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 9.3. A largo 
tree ; all parts glabrous except the ciliato petals ; young branches rather 
stout, angled. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute (obtuse, when 
very old) ; the base narrowed, obtuse or minutely cordate, oblique : both 
surfaces shining ; main nerves 14* to 16 pairs, spreading, faint ; length 8 to 12 
in., breadth 2*25 to 3’6 in. ; petiole -15 in., very thick. Flowers monoe- 
cious, solitary and axillary, or fascicled on tubercles on the larger 
branches, small, red; pedicels 25 in. long, with several basal and medial 
bracts. S^ls small, semi-orbicular, glabrous, ciliato. Petals thick, 
ovate-orbicular, concave, tubercular outside, glabrous, the edges ciliato, 
•25 in. long; the inner smaller than the outer. Stamem 12 to 18, the 
connectivo sub-quadrate at the apex ; anthers extrorso. Ovaries in female 
flower about 3, glabrous ; ovules about 8. Eipe carpels sub-sessile, glo-* 
bose, glabrous, 1 in. in diam., seeds several. Sageraea Hook&ri^ Pierre FIoi*o 
Forest. Oocb-Cbine t. 16. Bocagea elliptica, H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
92 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 50. Uvaria elliptica, A. DO. in Mom. 8oc. 
Genev. v. 27 ; Wall. Cat. 6470, 7421. Diospyros? frondosa, Wall. Oat. 
4125. 

Burmah to Penang. 

An imperfectly, known species, badly represented in collections. 
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3. Ctathostemma, Griffith. 

Scandent shrubs. Flowers subglobose in di- or iri-chotomous pendu- 
lous cymes from the old wood (flowers dimorphous in sp. 3.) ^ Sepals 3, 
connate, hirsute. Petals 6, 2-seriate, short, sub-equal, their bases fleshy, 
all valvate at the base, the tips imbincate. Torus flat, margin convex. 
Stamens many, linear ; anthers sub-in trorso ; process of connective ob- 
lique, incurved. Ovaries many ; style cylindric, glabrous, notched ; ovules 
many. Pipe carpels oblong-ovoid, many-seeded. 

The petals in this genus are so unmistakoably imbricate in estiva- 
tion, that I remove it from the tribe Unofieoe to U varies. The ripe carpels 
moreover much resemble those of some species of TTvaria. Of the five 
species described below, three ai*o quite new. The first (0. viridiftcyrum) 
is the plant upon which Griffith founded the genus ; while the fourth has 
been hitherto referred to JJvaria under the specific name TI, parvijlora, 
Flowers uniform and hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in more or loss elongated pendent 
cymes 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate or oblanccolate ; 

inner petals contracted at the base ... 1. 0 . viridiflorim. 

Leaves obovate-olliptic to obovate-obloug ; 

petals not contracted at the base ... 2. G, Scortechinii, 

Flowers in stem-fascicles of 10 to 14, or in 

axillary pairs ; leaves with pubescent 

midribs ... ... 3. 0. Wrayi, 

Flowers in 2- or 3-flowered extra- ax illary 
or leaf-opposed fascicles or cymes ; 
leaves quite glabrous ... ... 4. 0. HooJeeri, 

Flowers dimorphous, the fo males with a few abor- 
tive anthers ... ... ... 5. C. aouminatum, 

1. CvATnOSTKxMMA VUUDIFLORUM, Griff. Notiilm IV, 707 : lo. PI. 
IV, t. 650. Scandent (?) the young branches thin, glabrous, dark-col- 
oured when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- lanceolate or oblanccolate, 
apiculate ; tlio base slightly narrowed, minutely cordate : both sur- 
faces rather dull ; the upper glabrous except tlic minutely tomentose 
a^midrib ; the lower darker, puberulous on the midrib and 8 to 10 pairs 
of rather prominent spreading main nerves ; length 4*5 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petiole *2 in. Cymes dichotomous, on peduncles 
several inches long from worry tubercles on the older roughly striate 
branohes, fow-flowerod, e.>rymbose, minutely rusty-tomentose, with an 
oblong bract at each bifurcation and another about the middle of each 
pedicel. Flowers *5 in. in diam. SepaU broadly cordate, spreading or 
aub-reflexed. PeiaU acute, the base contracted especially in those of 
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the inner row, coriacoons, tonientofto. Ovaries tomonto.se. Ripe carpeh 
stalked, 1 to 1*6 in. lonj?, oMong-ovoid, blunt, glahvoii.s ; stalk ‘75 in. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 57; Kiirz For, FI. Burm. I, 33. 

Eastern Peninsula ; GnfRth. Penang ; Miiiugay (Kow Distrib.) 
No 36. 

A species known by a few imperfect specimens. According 

to Griffith, the wood of this species I'csemblos that of a Meui.sperm. 
Kurz gives ihis as a native of the Andamans ; but I liavo seen no speci- 
men from those islands. 

2. CYATirosTKM.\r\ fiooiiTKCiiiNir, n. sp. King. A climber 50 to 70 
foot long ; branches of all ages, e?ccopt tlio very youngest, dark-coloured, 
glabrous ; the very yonnge.st slender and rufc)iis-])ul)i\scent. T^cares 
coriaceous, obovate-clliptic to obovatc-oblong, Bhorlly npiculafo, slightly 
narrowed to the sub-CMineate, not cordiito, base ; iippci* surface rather 
dull, ghibi’ons except tho minutedy piibosox‘nt midrib ; lower glabrous, 
tlio midrib slightly muriculate, tlio reticulations lino, distinct : main nerve.s 
8 to 11 pairs, prominent hcneatli : length G to 10 in., breadth 2 5 to 4 in., 
petiole *25 in. Cymes di- or tii-chotomons, on pedicels 2 to 12 in. long 
from the oldor branches ; minntely rufous-tomentose, bractcaio in tho 
upper half ; tho bracts namerons, ovate to rotund, concave. Mowers *5 
in. in diain. Sepals sub-rotund, united into an obscurely 3-angled 
fiattish cup. Petah ccpial, not much longer than tho stamens, sub- 
rotund, puberulous, coriaceous. Connective of stamens produced at tlio 
apex, obliquely truncate. Ovaries numoj’ous, cylindric, pubescent ; 
stigmas truncate : ovule.s numerous. Ripe carpels oblong, slightly obliipu*, 
apicnlato, tvansversly furrowed, glabrous, sbortl})^ stalked, I 25 to Vo in. 
long ; pericarp thin. Seeds 8 to 10, flattened, ovoid, smooth. 

Perak ; Scortechiiii, King’s Collector, No. 5857. Singapore : 
Ridloy. 

Tho specimens collected by the late Father Scortechiiii wovo 
referred by him to Cyathostemma viridijlornm^ Griff., from which species 
however, tliis differs by its largm’i more obovate, more glabrous, leaves ; 
flat calyx-cup formed by the entirely connate sepals ; more rotund petals, 
not contracted at the base; and narrower shorter-stalked fruit. 

8. Otathostrmma Wrayi, King n. sp. A creeper 20 to 60 feet 
long: young branches rnfous-puborulous, ultimately glabrous and 
darkly cinerous. Leaves membranous, broadly oblanceolato, shortly and 
rather obtusely acuminate, narrowed below the middle to tho rounded 
base ; both surfaces finely reticulate, the upper dull when dry, glabrous ; 
tho midrib minutely pubo.sccnt ; lower surface shining, glabrous except 
the sparsely puberulous midrib ; main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, oblique, 
forming double arches inside tho margin, impressed on the upper, pro- 
2 
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mineut on the lower surface ; length 7 to 9 in., breadth 2'5 to 3 in., 
]>ctio)e *2 in. Flowers in fascicles of 10 to 14 from tubercles on the 
older branches, or in pairs from the axils of the leaves, sub-globular, 
about *5 in. in diain. ; pedicels *25 to *4 in. long, granular, sparsely 
pubescent and with a small ovate bracteole near the base. Sepals broad- 
ly ovate, spreading, rufous- puberulous and granular outside, glabrous 
inside, *1 in. long. Petals concave, cartilaginous, slightly imbricate, 
minutely puberulous especially towards the edges ; the outer row ovate- 
orbicular, sub-acute, *35 in. long ; the inner row smaller, thicker, blunter 
and more imbricate than the outer. Stamens numerous ; the connective 
with a rather thick truncate, 4- or 5-sidcd apical process concealing the 
apices of the linear dorsal anthers. Ovaries numerous, obliquely oblong, 
carved, glabrous, pubescent at the base, 1 to 2-ovulod, with a conical, 
narrow, infloxed stigma. Bipe carpels reddish, ovoid, *4 to *6 in. long-, 
glabrous, with a single ovoid or 2 plano-convex shining pale brown seeds : 
stalks about as long as tho carpels, slender. 

Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector, 

4. CyatuOstemma Hookekt, King n. sp. A climber 40 to 80 feet 
long ; all parts, except the inflorescence, quite glabrous. Leaves mem- 
bniuous, broadly oblaiicoolate to oblong or oyatc-olliptio, acuto or very 
shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuncate ; both 
surfaces shining, glabrous, minutely reticulate ; main nerves 9 or 10 
pairs, spreading or ascending, curving, in tor- arching within the edge ; 
length 5‘6 to 7 in., breadth 2‘25 to 2*75 in., petiole *3 in. Flowers *25 
in. in diam., sub-globose, in oxtm-axillary or leaf-opposed fascicles or 
c^^es of 2 or 3 ; pedicels slender, puberulous, ‘3 to *4 in long with 1 or 2 
bractcoles. Sepals spreading, broadly and obliquely ovate, sub-acute, 
slightly thickened at tiie base, *1 in. long. Petals concave ; the outer 
row slightly longer than tho sepals but narrower, obovate, contracted 
into a pseudo-claw at the base, sparsely puberulous outside ; the inner 
row narrower, thicker, and more concave, oblique. Stamens numerous, 
short, with a thick incurved apical process from the connective ; anther 
cells dorsal. Ovaries numerous, oblong, tliickened upwards, puberulous ; 
the stigma large, sub-quadrate, slightly 2-lobed. JUpe carpels numer- 
ous, oblong to ovoid, blunt at each end, glabrescont, *75 to 1*75 in. long 
and ‘6 to *9 in. in diam. ; stalk 1*5 to 2 in. stout. Seeds 6 in a single 
row, compressed, oblong, pale brown, shining. Uvaria parviflora^ Hook, 
fll. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 103 ; FI. Br. Ind. I, 51. 

Penang; Phillips, Curtis. Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Col- 
leotori 

For upwards of seventy years this plant had been known only by 
Phillips- scanty spocimons from Penang. In 1887 Mr. Ourtia sent 
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flowering specimens of it, together with a single ripe carpel from the 
same island ; while copious flowering and fruiting specimens were, about 
the same time, received from Pemki In all its parts the plant is essen- 
tially a Cyathostemina. 

5. CYA’iiiosTfiMUA AcuMiNATuiw, Ti. sp. King. A climber ; branchos 
pale brownish, the youngest slender, dark-colourcd, rufous-puberulous. 
Leaves membranous, obianceulato-oblong, caudate-acuininate, the base 
acute ; both surfaces glabrous sltining and minutely reticulate ; the 
midrib depressed above and puberulous, beneath proiniiiont and minutely 
muriculato; main nerves 10 to 11 pail’s, spreading, curved, sub-asceiuliiig, 
prominent beneath, depressed abt)vo : length 8 to 9 in. ; brcadtii 2'2 
to 2*5 in. ; petiole *15 in., tomento.so. Cyuivs of Jwnimp/irodile jloioers 
rufous- pubescent, 4 to 6 in. long ; pedicel about as long ns the bi’anchos, 
the latter with numerous distichous, oblong, norvoso bracts. Flowers 4 
to 5 in. in diam., on short pedicels. Sepals triangular, blunt, spread- 
ing, Petals as in C. Scortcchinii \ connective of stamens forming at the 
apex a thick incurving point. Ovaries as in 0. Scortechinii but wit h 
conical stigma. Cymes of female jlowers much shorter than those of tlio 
hermaphrodite, dichotomous, fovv-tloworod, about l*t5 in. long (of which 
the peduncle is 1 in.) ; slightly rufous-pubescent ; bracts few, laucoolato. 
Flowers about *4 in. in diam. when open, buds conical. Sepals broadly 
triangular, cordate, acute, spreading, pubo.scent. Petals coriaceous, 
granular- pubescent, concave ; the outer broadly ovate- triangular, the 
apex sub-acute, incurved in bud ; the inner row smaller, naiTOwor, 
erect, conniyent. Stamens absent. Ovaries as in the hermaphrodite, 
but the stigma larger, and not conical. 

Upper Perak ; Wray No. 3468. 

A remarkable species of which I have soon only Wray's incomplete 
specimens. These specimens are accompanied by some loose young 
carpels, ovate-globular, oblique, with porsi.stent recurved styles, and a 
single or at most two seeds. If these carpels really belong to the speci- 
men, the definition of the genus will have to bo modified. The structure 
of both the hermaphrodite and pistillate flowers agrees perfectly with 
that of the other species above described. 

4. UvAEiA, Linn, 

Scandent or sarmentoso shrubs, usually stollatoly pubescent. Flmo- 
ers terminal or ]eaf-oppo.scd, rarely axillary, cymose, fascicled or soliiary, 
yellow, purple or brown. Sepals 3, often connate below, valvato. Petals 0, 
orbicular, oval or oblong, imbricate in 2 rows, sometimes connate %t the 
base. Stamens indefinite ; top of connective ovoid-oblong, truncate or 
subfoliaceotts. Torus depressed, pubescent or tomentose. Ovaries in- 
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definite, linear-oblong; style short, thick; ovules many, 2-soriate, rarely 
few or 1 -seriate. Ripe carpels many, dry or berried, few- or many- 
seeded. — D istrib. About ILO species — many tropical Asiatic, a few 
African species, and come Australian. 

A genus characterised by the usually large showy flowers with 
imbricate Rosaceous corolla : — allied to the American genus' Ouatteria 
Ruiz and Pavon (Gananga, Aiibl.) and distinguished from it chiefly by 
its multi-ovulato ovaries. 

Plowcrs more than *5 in. in diam. 

Connective of antlicrs sligiitly produced at the 
apex, compressed, oblique. 

Carpels stalked, oblong, rugulose ... 1. U, Larep, 

Carjjols ovoid to sub-globular. 

Carpels 1'5 to 2-25 in. long, not tuber- 
culate, very pulpy, tomentose ... 2. U. Uamiltoni, 

Carpels not more than I in. long, tuber- 
cular, with little pulp. 

Carpels ovoid, oblique ; leaves woolly- 

tomontoRe beneath, oven when old 3. U. ilulcis. 

Carpels globular or globular-ovoid, 

leaves glabrous when adult ... 4. TJ, Lohhiana, 

Connective produced beyond the a 2 )ex to about 
half the length of the anther, flattened, ob- 

li(juoly truncaco ; flowor 1’5 in. in diam. ... U. macropJiylla, 

Connectives produced, those of the inner an- 
thers truncate, those of the outer flattened 
and obli(|uo : flower 2 to 3 in. in diam. ; 
leaves couspic.uously stellate- tomentose bo- 
ueatli ... ... ... ... 6. U. purpurea. 

Connectives of anthers slightly, or not at all, 
produced at the triiuoato apex. 

Whole plant stiffly hairy 7. U. hirsuta. 

Whole 2 )lant softly hairy... ... 8 . U. CurHsii. 

Connectives of anthers [u'oduced into a broad 
flattened sub-qnadrato process ; the outer 
anthers changed into stamiuodes ... 9. U. Eidleyi. 

Anthers oblong-ounoato, tUo conuectivos pro- 
duced at the npox and .dways truncate. 

Leaves pubescent beneath. 

Flowers in terminal umbellate ra- 
cemes ... ... 10. pauci^ovulata. 

Flowers iu terminal umbels or in 
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many-flowered lateral naiTOw 
panicles.., ... ... 11. IL Scoriechiniu 

Leaves glabrous except the midrib, 2*5 to 
5 in. long ; flowers less than *5 in. in 
diani. ... ... ... 12. 17. micrantha* 

Flowers small (loss than *5 in. in diam.) 

Leaves glabrous except the midrib ... 12. U. micranlha* 

Loaves pubescent. 

Leaves on under-surfaoo stellate rufous- 
pubo.scent ; young branches and flow- 
ers outside with scurfy rufous toinen- 
tum ... ... ... 13. U. andamanica. 

Leaves on under surface and young 

branches minutely tawny-toincntoso .. It, U. oxcelsa. 

Species of doubtful position. 

Probably near if. Lohbiana ... ... 15. TT. astrosticta. 

With axillary flowers ... ... 16. U. sub^repanda. 

1. UvARiA Larep, Miq. M. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 370. A climber 20 
to 40 feet long : youngest bianchos and petioles sparsely covered with 
minute scaly stellate hairs; the older cinereous, lenticelhito, glabrescent. 
Loaves membranous, elliptic or sub-obovate-olliptic, shortly acuminate, 
slightly narrowed in the lower fourth to the rounded sub-cmargiriate, 
not cordate, base : upper surface glabrous, shining, the midrib miiuitoly 
toiucnloso ; lower surface with a few short spreading hairs on the midrib 
and some of tlio nerves, otiicrwiso almost glabrous ; main nerves 10 to 
12 pairs, spreading, interarohing within t)io edge, hold in the lower, im- 
pressed on the upper, surface ; longtli of blade 5 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 
3 in., petiole *2 to *3 in. Peduncles from half-way between the leaves, 
•1 in. long, I- to 2-floworod (one of the flowers often abortive), wartod 
and yellowish-pubescent ; pedicels *75 in. long, with I or 2 reniform 
bracts : flowers 1*5 to 1*75 iu. in diam. Sepals small, (*2 in. long) reniform, 
united at the base, reflexed, pubescent. Petals oblong-oblariccolate, sub- 
acute, about *75 ill. long, siib-eoriaccous, pubcrulous. Anthers sessile in 
very few rows, flattened ; the connective slightly produced, flattened, 
oblique. Ovaries numerous, angled, puberulous, with a few long pro- 
jecting hairs near the apex. Torus of the fruit small, sub-globular, 
pubescent. Bipe carpels immerons, stalked, cylindric-oblong, oblique, 
curved, slightly apiculato, rugulose, minutely rufous-pubescent, 1*25 to 
1*5 in. long, and ‘5 in. in diam. Seeds about 10, in 2 rows, compressed, 
shiaing. Stalks 1'25 to 1*5 in. long, rufous- tomentose. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 4011, Wray No. 1826. * 

2. UvARiA Hamilton I, Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 96. A 
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powerful climber : young branches slender, softly rufous-tomentose, be- 
coming glabrous. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, some- 
times slightly obovate, acuminate ; the base narrowed or rounded, some- 
times slightly unequal, never cordate ; upper surface adpressed-pubescent, 
almost glabrous when old, the midrib minutely rufous? tomentese ; lower 
surface softly stellate- tomentose ; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, spreading, 
ratiier prominent beneath ; length of blade 4 to 8 in., breadth 2*25 to 8*5 
in., petiole *15 to *2 in. Peduncles solitary or 2 to 3 together, .*75 to 1*76 
in. long, extra-axillary, 1-floworod ; flowers 1 *6 to 2*5 in. in diam. : bract 
single, sub-orbicular, rufous- tomentose outside, shortly hispid inside : 
buds turbinate, tomentose. Sepals broadly triangular, ultimately re- 
flexed, membranous. Petals much longer than the sepals, coriaceous, 
obovate, the apices obtuse and incurved, minutely tomentose on both 
surfaces, brick- red. Anthers siib- sessile, equal, obliquely truncate at the 
apex, *15 to *2 in. long. Ovaries slightly shorter than the stamens, 
compressed, pubescent. Torus homisx^herio, tomentose, pitted when 
adult. Ripe carpels on long slender stalks, ovoid to sub-globular, about 
1*5 in. long, and 1 in. in diam. when fresh, tomentose, scarlet ; when 
dry slightly constricted between the seeds ; stalks slender, tomentose, 
1 to 1*5 in. long. Seeds about 6, fiat, shining. Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
48. U. grandiflora, Wall. Oat. 6485 B. 

In tho Forests at the base of the Eastern Himalaya ; Madhopore 
Forest in B. Bengal : Assam ; Khasia ; 8lian Hills (Prazer). 

Var. Kurziij King. Leaves with broader bases often minutely cor- 
date; fewer nerves (12 to 14 pairs) ; smaller flowers (1*3 iu. in diam.) 
on shorter pedicels (1 to 1*25 in.) ; petals yellowish, ovate-oblong. 

South Andaman : Kurz, Kings’ Collector. 

This was referred by Kurz who first collected it, to Z7. macrophylla^ 
Boxb., then to U. purpurea^ Bl. : but was finally considered by him as 
“altogether doubtful.” The fuller materials recently received show it 
to be, in my opinion, a very distinct variety of 17. Ilainilton% allied no 
doubt to U. purpurea^ Bl., but a much larger plant with smaller flowers 
and more globular fruit. 

8. UvARiA DULOis, Dunal Anon. 90, t. 13. A powerful creeper 
often 80 to 100 feet long ; youngest bi*anches softly cinereous- tomentose ; 
the older sub-glabrous or glabrous, dark-coloured, Either rough. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptio or oval, sometimes unequal- sided, acute or sub-aoute^ 
the base broad, rounded, or sub-truncate, minutely cordate ; upper 
surface sparsely adpressed -stellate-pubescent. The midrib ferrugiiioos- 
tomfMktose ; lower surface densely sub-ferrugineous or cinereous woolly- 
tomentose :^aiu nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly carving, pro- 
miceut beneath: length of blade 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in., 
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petiole ’2 in., stout. F&iuncles *6 in. long, lateral, not axillaiy, 1-flowered, 
solitary or 2 to 3 together, ench bearing a small ovate deciduous bract ; 
buds ovoid-globose, tomeutose ; flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. in diam. SepaU 
broadly triangular, snb-acute, slightly i*eflosed, fleshy, tomeutose on 
both surflsces. Petals much longer than the sepals, sub-coriaooons, 
broadly ovate, sub-acute, sub-reflexed, minutely tomentoso on the outer 
surface; pubescent on the inner. Stamens and pistils forming a compact 
hemispheric mass; anthers sub-sessilo, *l in. long, the connective much 
produced at the apex, compressed, oblique. Ovaries nutnorons, densely 
crowded, slightly shorter than the stamens, tomeutose. Torus depressed- 
hemispheric, stellate-tomontose, pitted when adnli« Ripe curpeh numer- 
ous, stalked, ovoid, oblique, blunt, much and unequally tuborculato, 
densely and loosely ferruginous stellato-tomentoso as are tlio 1 in. long 
stalks. DC. Prod. I, 88; Hook. fil. and Tli. FI. Ind. 98; Miq. FI. Tnd. 
Bat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 24 ; Ami. Mus. Lngd. Hat. TI, 8. fr. Javaun, Dunal 
Anon. 91, t. 14; Blumo Bijdr. 12; FI. Javae t. 3 and 13 H. ; DC. Prod. 
T, 88 ? U. aurila Blumo FI. Javse t. 3. 

Malacca, Griflith ; Maingay (Kew Destrib.), No 25. Perak, King’s 
Collector. Penang, Curtis, No. 1414. 

As regards the size of its loaves and tho colour of its flowoi’s (which 
appear to vary from green though yellow to purph*) this is rather a 
variable species. One of its forms, barely distingnishablo from the typo, 
was named U. jnvana by Dunal who also gave a figure of it. Blame, 
who again figured U. javana^ distinguished it from //. dnlcis by i.lie 
stellate (not simple) hairs on the upper surface of its loaves. Hut, as 
Hook. fil. and Th. point out (FI. Tnd. 98), both kinds of hairs occur on 
tho same leaf. In all the specimens named U. javana, received from tho 
Dutch Botanists, the leaves aro much smaller and less dcnsolly woolly 
below than those collected in the Malay Peninsula. Miquol suggests 
that U. aurita, Bl. is only a form of this. By neither figuniig nor 
describing the fruit of what ho uiidor.stood as U, dulcis, aurita and 
javana, Blume neglected one of tho best characters in this rather per- 
plexing genus ; and it may be that when fruit of the small-leaved Java 
species issued from the Hei'barium of Buitenzorg shall be forthcoming, the 
reductions above made will have to bo cancelled. 

4. UvARiA Lobriana, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 100. A powerful clim- 
ber, often reaching 100 to 150 feet in length : young branches pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves sub -coriaceous, oblong 
or oblong-oblanceolate, acute or very shortly acuminate, rarely obtuse, 
narrowed to the rounded or sub-cordate base ; both surfaces wheJ^^ory 
young stellate furfuraceous, speedily becoming glabrous except the pnber- 
ulous midrib ; the upper (when dry) pale green, the lower brown ; main 
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nerves 13 to 16 pairs, curving slightly, spreading below, subereot above, 
thin but prominent beneath ; length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 
2*25 in., petiole '25 in. Peduncles only *25 in. long or even less, termi- 
nal or leaf-opposed, 2-or S-flowerecl, tomentosc, each flower with a large 
rotund amplexicaul bract ; buds depressed-globose, tomentose : flower 
1 to 1’2 in. in diam. Sepals conjoined into a wavy cup, tomentose out- 
side, minutely pubescent inside. Petals coriaceous, often 7 or 8, slightly 
unequal, broadly oval, obovate, blunt ; slightly warted on both sur- 
faces, minutely tomentose on the outer, pubescent on the inner. Anthers 
sessile, flattened, *1 in. long, the connectives produced at the apices, 
compressed, obliquely truncate, the outer row sterile. Ovaries 4-angled, 
pubescent except the truncate lobiilato stigma Ripe carpels numerous, 
stalked, globular or globular-ovoid, slightly oblique, boldly tubercled, 
pubescent, *5 to *75 in. in diani., and soinetimos 1 in. long ; pericarp 
thin; stalks slender, 1*5 to 2 in. long, glabrescont. Seeds 4 to 10, largo, 
plano-convex, smooth, Miq. FI. Ind. Hat. I, Pt. 2, 84: Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 49. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 27 and .30. Singa- 
pore and Perak ; King’s Oollcctor. Penang ; Curtis. Sumatra ; Forbes, 
No. 3059. 

5. UvAUiA MAOROPHYLLA, Roxb. FI. Tiid. TI, 608. Scandont usually 
to the extent of 15 to 20 foot, but sometimes reaching 50 or 60 feet ; 
young braiichos and petioles rii.sty-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic- 
oblong, ra.rely elliptic-rotund, sometimes slightly obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and abruptly acuiiiiuato, very slightly narrowed to the rounded 
or minutely cordate base; n}q)er surface (when adult) ghibrcsceut or 
glabrous except the tomentose midrib and nerves ; lower with lax, 
sometimes stellate, rusty toiiicninm, especially along the midrib and 11 
to 18 pairs of prominent spreading or oblique nerves: length of blade 4*5 
to 10 in., breadth 2*5 to 4 or (in some Burmese spocimons) even 6 in. ; 
petiole *25 in. Peduncles' extra-axillary or terminal, densely rusty- 
tomentose, 3-to 5-flo\vered, each pedicel with an oval or rounded bract ; 
buds globose : flowers 1*5 in. in diam. Sepals QOxvwaiQ into a cup with 
wavy obscurely 3-ioothed edge. Petals mucli larger than the calyx, sub- 
rotund, blunt, coriaceous, purple, tomentose outside, pubescent inside ; 
anthers sessile, *3 in. long: the connective produced at the apex to 
nearly half the length ofanthfi*, compressed, obliquely truncate. Ovanes 
narrow, compressed, tomen.^oso, the stigmas truncate, Torus of fruit 
woo^, hemispheric, 1 in in diam. sparsely pubescent, pitted. Bipe car^ 
jpeZtflmlked, oblong, blunt, nt each end, glabrous, *75 to 1*25 in. long, peri- 
carp thin ; stalks ‘5 to 1 in. long ; seeds numerous, oval, compressed, 
shining. Wall. PI. As. Har. t. 122 ; Gat. 6487 (oxcl. F. in fruit) Hk. f* 
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and Th. PI. Ind. 97 ; Hook, fll, FI. Br. Ind. I, 49; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1 
Pfc. 2, p. 23 ; Thwaites Knum. Pfc. Ceyl. 6 ; Kura FI. Bnrm. I, p. 28 ; Bed- 
dome lo. PL Ind. Or. t, 81. IT. rufescenSf DC. Mem. Anon. 26. U, cor^ 
daitty Wall. Cat. 6486. Quafteria cordatoy Dunal Anon. 129 t. 30 ; DC. 
Pix>d. I, 93, 

Silhety Chittagong, Bnrraab, Malayan Peninsula, Java, Ceylon. 

One of the most widely distributed species of the genus and 
closely allied to U, omlifoUa, 131. f i*cduco to* this specie.^ the Uuaria 
cordata of Wall. Cat., No. 6480 ; but not without some hesitation, as 
both Miquel and Kurz referred it to U. ovah'foliay HI. 

6. UvARiA Fum*URBA, Blume Bijdr. 11 : PI. Jav. 13, t. 1 nndt. 13 A. 
A sarmentoso shrub, often climbing to 20 or 30 foot : young parts softly 
stellate-rufous- pubescent or tomoutosc. Lf><ives thickly niciubranoUH, 
oblong-laneeolato to elliptic-oblong, somotime.s slightly obovatc, acute or 
acuminate, the base rounded or slightly conhite, shortly pctiolato ; 
upper surface, when adult, shining, glabrous or ghibro.scent, the midrib 
and sometimes the nerves tomontose ; under surface ra-thor spar-sely 
but softly stellatc-tonieiitoso ; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, rather 
straight, prominent beneath, the lower spreading, the upper sub-oroot ; 
length 4*5 to 9 or even J1 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*75 in.; petiole 15 to 
*25 in. Peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long, extra-axillary or terminal, usually 
1- sometimes 2.flowered ; flowers 2 to 3 in. diara. ; bracts 2, large, un- 
equal, leafy ; buds turbinate. Sepals broadly triangular, sub-concavo, 
membranous, fulvous-tomeiitose on the outer, glabrcscent on the inner 
surface. Petals longer than the sepals, coriaceous, oblong to obovatc, 
obtuse, coriaceous, dark purple, tho inner 3 slightly smaller. Anthers 
sub-sessile, very numerous, equal, about *3 in. long; tho connective much 
produced at tho apex, rhomboid in tho inner, compressed aiid oblique in 
the outer anthers. Ovaries numerous, densely crowded, slightly shorter 
than tho stamens, tomoutosc; ovules numerous. Torus depressed-hemi- 
spheric, pubescent, pitted wdion ripo. Ripe carpels numerous, stalked, ob- 
long-cylindric, blunt at each end with 2, more or less obscuro, ridges and 
grooves, minutely rufous-tomentose, sub-tuberculato, 1*5 to 2 in. long 
and aboat *5 in. in diam. ; stalks *5 to 1 in. long) rufous- tomontose. Seeds 
numerous, flat. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 95 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, 22; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 6 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 47; 
Benth. FI. Hong Kong, 9 ; Vidal y Soler, Rovis. FI. Filipinafi, 39; Scheffer 
Obs. Phyt. I, 4, 26, 65; Ann. Jard. Bot. Bnitonz. II, 1. U. grandijhray 
Rpxb. FI. Ind. II, 665 ; Wall. PL As. Bar. II t. 121 ; Wall. Cat. 6485,^A. 
to D. and H. ; Wight and Arn. Prod. 9. U. platypetalay Champ, in Kow 
Journ. Bot. HI, 257. 17. rhodanthay Hance in Walp. Ann. II, 19. Unona 
grandifiordy DC. Prod. I, 90. 

3 
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In all the provinces. Distrib : Malayan Archipelago, S. China, 
Phillipines. 

Var. tuherculata ; fruits prominently tuberculate. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Nos. 960, 4786. 

A plant collected in the island of Bangka, closely resembling this 
in leaves, but with larger dowers with yellow petals, has been described 
by Messrs. Teysmann and Biniiondyk under the name of U.Jlava (Nat. 
Tijds. Ned. Ind. XXIX, 419). It has also been figured by Miquel 
(Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IT, 6, t. 1). I fear it is merely a form of U. 
purpurea ; but not having soon fruiting specimens, 1 hesitate to reduce 
it hero. 

7. UvARTA HIRSUTA, Jack Mai. Misc. (Hook. Bot. Misc. IT, 87.) 
A sarmentoso shrub but often climbing to the length of from 15 to 50 
feet : young branches and petioles with numerous rather stiff reddish- 
brown hairs. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic to elliptic- 
oblong, rarely obovate-oblong, acute or sub-acute, the base rounded or 
minutely cordate ; upper surface with scattered sub-adpressed, stiff, 
mostly simple hairs, the midrib tomentose ; lower surface with more 
numerous stellate and simple hairs : main nerves 9 to 14 pairs, spread- 
ing, depressed on the upper surface (when dry) but prominent on the 
lower ; length 4 to 7 in., breadth 2*25 to 3*25 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles 
1 to 2 in. long, lateral or terminal, not axillary, 1- I'arely 2-flowered ; 
flowers 1’26 to 1*5 in. in diani. ; bmet solitary f rarely 2 or 3), lanceolate, 
deciduous: buds ovoid-globose, stiffly hairy. Sepals membranous, broad- 
ly ovate, acute, connate, pilose outside, reflexed. Petals red, larger than 
tliit sepals, broadly ovate, acute; outside tomentose with stiff hairs inter- 
mixed, inside sub-glabrous ; anthers *15 in. long, sub-sessile, the connec- 
tive at the apex often slightly produced and obtuse. Ovaries 4-angled, 
truncate, rufous-tomentose, shorter than the anthers. Pipe carpels 
numerous, stalked, cylindric, blunt, 1*5 to 2 in. long, covered (as ai*e the 
stalks and torus) with dense darkly ferruginous tomentum mixed with 
stiff hairs : stalks 1 to 1*25 in. long : torus hemispheric : seeds numer- 
ous, ovoid, plano-convex. Blume FI. Javae, Anon. 22, t. 5 ; Wall. Cat. 
U458 (oxcl. 0.) ; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 99 ; Hook fil. FI. Br. 
Ind, I, 48 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 24 ; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 8 ; 
Sobeff. iu Nat. Tijdsch. XXXI, 2 ; Zoll. in Linneea XXIX, 304 ; Kurz 
Flora Burm. I, 28 ; SchefC. Observ. Phy 1. 1, 2. TJ, tridhovnallay Bl. PL 
Jav. Anon, 42, t. 18. TJ velutina, Blume (not of Roxb.) Bijdr, 33. U. 
pilosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. T.i, 665. 

In all the provinces. Distrib. Malayan Archipelago and Burmah. 

There is some difference amongst individuals as to the breadth of 
the leaves, and on one of the forms with comparatively short btit broad 
leaves Blume founded his species U. triehomalla. 
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8. Utabia CiTRTTsii, King n. sp. A largo climber : young branches 
densely msty-iomeutose, slender. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, sometimes 
slightly oblanceolate, acuminate, slightly nari*owcd to the rounded base ; 
upper surface glabrous except the strong rusty- tonientoso midrib and 
the nerves; under surface stellatc-rufous-tomentoso, ei^ecially on the 
midrib, reticulations, and 7 to 12 pairs of ascending, curving, bold maiu 
nerves ; length 4 to 9 in., breadth 1*7 to 3*25 in. ; petiole *15 to *2 in,, 
stout. Flowers 1 to 1*25 in. in diam., solitary or in pairs, axillary ; 
pedicels 1 to 1’75 in., densely tomentoso like the outer surface of the 
sepals, and with an ovate supra-raedian bmcteolo. Sepals broadly ovate, 
concave, spreading, puboriilous within, *35 in. Jong. Petals thinly 
leathery, white, subequal, ovate-oblong, obtuse; the outer rather broader 
than the inner, *5 in. long, puberulons on both surfaces but especially on 
the outer. Stamens numerous, all perfect; conncctivo truncate at the 
apex, not prolonged into a pi*ocess ; tho anthers linear, lateral. Ovaries 
numerous, crowded, elongate, 3-angled, tomentoso, with 12 ovules in 
2 rows : stigma sessile, large, sub-capitato, corrugated, glabrous. Uipe 
carpels unknown. 

Perak; on Ulu Bnbong, King’s Collector, No. 8513. Penang; olev. 
2,000 feet. Curtis No 1415. 

9. UvARtA Ridlkyi, King n. sp, A strong climber ; young branches 
slender, stellate-rufous-tomentoso, ultimately dark-coloured, striate ; 
sparsely lenticellate. Leaves sub- coriaceous, clliptic-obhuig, acuminate, 
slightly narrowed to tho rounded base; both surfaces with short, stellate, 
rather pale hairs, scabrid on the upper, soft on the lower .surface ; tho 
midrib and 10 to 15 pairs of spreading curving slightly prominent 1||aia 
nerves softly rufous-stellate-tomentoso on both surfaces ; length 3 to S in., 
breadth 1'3 to 2 in.; petiole *15 in., Ricllate-tomeiitoso. Flowers *75 to 
1*2 in. in diam., 2 or 3 together in short siipra-axillary cymes; pedicels 
stellate- tomentoso like the outer surface of the calyx, *3 or *4 in. long, 
with a large orbicmlur amploxicaul bractoole. Sepals orbicular, connate 
into an obscurely 3-toothed spreading cup *4 in. in diam., glabrescent 
inside. Petals spreading, sub-orbicular to broadly oblong, very blunt, 
Bubequal, rather thin, minutely pubescent on both surfjiccs but especial- 
ly on the outer, dark reddish-brown. Stamens numerous (the outer row 
converted into snb-qnadrato staminodes) compressed, broad, without fila- 
ments ; the apical process of the connective broad and flat ; anthcr-cclls 
on the edges of the connective, linear. Ovaries numerous, crowded, 
elongate, naiTow, compressed, ridged, minutely stellatc-tomentoso, the 
ovules numerous; stigma sessile, short and broad, fleshy, obliquely 
truncate. JRipe carpels ovoid or obovoid, blunt at both ends, minutely 
pubescent, 1*2 to 1*5 in. long : stalks nearly 1 in., stellate-tomentose. 
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Seeds numerous in two rows, horizontal, oval, compressed, pale brown, 
shining. 

Pahang: Ridley. Perak: Scortechini. 

10. UvABU PAUCIOVULATA, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 
1, 51. « A sub-§candent shrub : young branches densely stellate rufous- 
tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, rigid, narrowly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
obtuse or obtusely acuminate, the base rounded or cordate ; upper surface 
(in adult leaves) shining, quite glabrous ; the lower dull, sparsely pubes- 
cent ; main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, sub-ascending, cuiwing, prominent 
beneath and impressed above : length of blade 2*6 to 6 in., breadth 1*25 
to 3 in., petiole ’2 in. Racemes terminal, umbellate, few-flowered, 1'5 to 
2*5 in. long, scurflly rufous-tomentosc ; bracts numerous and imbricate 
towards the apex, rotund to ovate, tomentose : buds ovoid-globose : 
flowers 1*6 in. in diam. Sepals small, (’3 in. long) orbicular, sub-acute, 
connate to the middle and densely tomentose outside, densely and minute- 
ly puberulous inside. Petals very much larger than the sepals, sub- 
connivent, coriaceous, ovate-rotund, obtuse, the inner 3 narrower; all 
soaly-tomcntoso externally, densely and minutely pubescent and veined 
internally ; anthers sub-sessile, cuncate ; connective slightly produced at 
the apex, truncate ; ovaries longer than the stamens, flattened, stellate- 
haiiy ; stigma truncate, ovules 1 to 3. Ripe carpels numerous, stalked, 
Biib-globose, mucronate, densely and minutely fulvous-tomentose, *35 to 
’5 in. in diam., 1- to 2-seeded ; stalk *5 to *75 in., rather slender. Seeds 
compressed, shining. 

Malacca; Maiiigay (Kew Distrib.), No. 104. Penang: Ourtis, No. 
825 : at elevations of 500 to 600 feet. 

11. UvABiA ScoRTECHiNir, King u. sp. A sarmentose, flexuose 
shrub ; young branches and petioles densely covered with rusty, floccose, 
rufous tomentum. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-rotund, obtuse, 
very slightly or not at all narrowed to the rounded or minutely cordate 
base: upper surface shining, glabrcscont or glabrous, th^ deeply impressed 
midrib and nerves tomentose, transverse veins depressed when dry ; 
undev„. surface minutely and softly rufous, pubescent especially on the 
.midrib nerves and reticulations which are all bold and prominent : main 
nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading below, sub-ascending above, forming 
doable arches within the edge : length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 2'5 
to 4 in., petiole *2 to *1 in. Flmvers 1*5 in. in diam., either terminal in 
umbels of 2 or 3, or in many-flowered lateral panicles 4 in. in length : 
peduncles *3 to *75 in. long ; bracts numerous, but chiefly towards the 
apices of the peduncles, ovatc-orbicular, covered with short rufous 
fiocculeut tomentum as are the branches and axes of the panicles. 
Sepals fleshy, triangular, sub-aoute, connate in the lower third, oonoave^ 
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spreading, minntely. pubescent. Pi^iak ilesby, about 1 in. long, oon^ 
nivent ; the outer 3 ovate-rotund, very obtuse, toraentose-pubescent on 
both surfaces, the outer surface with some small snperilcial scales, the 
inner with a round glabrous spot at tho base : inner 3 petals obovato, 
clawed, pubescent outside, glabrous inside except a broad pulKMioent 
band near the apex. Anthers sessile, angled, the connective projecting 
beyond the apex, broatlly truncate, almost peltate. Ovanes (fida 
Soortechiui) “ several, with few stellate hairs, 2-3 ovuled : style oylin- 
dric, curved, glabrous.” FruU unknown. 

Perak; Scorteohini, No. 1990. 

Scortechini’s are tho only specimens I have seen, and they have 
flowers only. 

12. UVARIA MICRANTIIA, H. f. and Th FI. Tnd. 103. A large dim* 
her ; young branches slender, softly rufous-tonioritoso, afterwards glab« 
rous, striate, and dark-coloured with pale warts. Leaves thinly coriace- 
ous, oblong-lanccolate, acuminate, tho base rounded or slightly ounoato ; 
both surfaces glabrous except the rufous- pubescent midrib : main nerves 
scarcely visible (even when dry), 12 to 15 pairs, spreading ; length of 
blade 2*5 to 5*5 in., breadth *8 to 1*4 in., petiole *16 in. Pedanclcs ter- 
minal or extra-axillary, very short, 2-to 4-floworod, softly rufous-tonien- 
tose, bracts more or less orbicular; buds globose, slightly pointed, *15 in. 
in diam. ; flowers *4 in. in diam. Sepals sub-rotund, densely pubescent 
outside, sub-glabrous inside. Petals broadly ovate, sub-obtuse, granular 
and minutely tomentoso outside, pubescent inside. Ripe carpels immer- 
ouB, stalked, ovoid-globoso, rounded at each end, glabrous, 2- to 4- seeded. 
Seeds plano-convex, smooth ; Hook. fil. FI. 13r. Ind. 1, 51 ; Kurz FI. 
Burm. I, 22; Miq FL Ind. B.at. I, Pt. 2, 26 ; Uvaria sumatrana, Kurz 
Andam. Report, 29 ; Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I. 51. P Uvaria elegans, Wall. 
Oat. 6474 B. Quatteria micrantha^ A. DC. Mom. 42; Wall. Cat. 6449. 
Polyalthia fruticam^ A. DC. 1 c. 42 ; Wall. Cat. 6430. Anaxagorea 
sumatrana, Miq. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 382. 

Burmah, Malacca, Penang. Distrib. Sumatra. 

As regards leaves, this closely resembles Popowia nitida^ King — a 
plant of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; and there is reason to 
believe that some specimens of that Popowia from those islands have 
been issued from the Calcutta Herbarium as Uvaria micrantha, I am 
also of opinion that Uvaria samatrana, Kurz Andaman Report, 29, 
and of Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI. B. Ind. 1, 51, is possibly Popowia nitida^ 
King. 

13. UvABiA ANOAMANicA, King n. sp. Scandent : young branches 
rather stout, soprflly stellaie-tomentose. Leaves oblong-oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, much narrowed to the rounded, unequal, or minutely 
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cordate base ; upper surface glabrous, tbe midrib and sometimes the 
nerves coarsely puberulous ; under*surfaoe retioulate, stellate'^rufoas- 
pubescent on the midrib and 18 to 22 pairs of spreading carving nerves ; 
length 5*5 to 9 in., breadth 1*75 to 4 in. ; petiole *3 in., tubercular. 
Flowo(fi small, in short terminal or axillary cymes, rarely solitary : 
pedicels '3 in. long, densely covered like the outside of the sepals with 
sub-deciduous coarse, rusty, stellate tomentum ; bractoole solitary, orbi* 
cular, ovate, close to the flower. Sepals valvate, orbicular, partly con* 
nate, glabrous inside. Petals imbncate, orbicular, fleshy, more or less 
puberulous outside, glabrous within ; the inner rather smaller than the 
outer but both under (in the young state) *25 in. in diam. Stamens 
numerous, narrowly elongate, the apex truncate more or less obliquely ; 
anther- cel Is lateral. Ovaries absent in the staminiferous flower. Bipe 
carpels oblong, blunt (almost truncate) at each end, slightly tuber- 
oulate and densely covered with loose, sub-deciduous, rusty-stellate 
tomentum : pericarp rather thick. Seeds about 8 in 2 rows, plano-con- 
vex. 

South Andaman ; King's Collector. 

This has been oollecied only on two occasions, once with undevc’* 
loped male flowers and once with immature fruit. The full size attained 
by the flowers is not known, and the measurements of sepals and petals 
above given are taken from buds By its leaves and peculiar deciduous 
rusty stellate tomentum, tbe species is however readily recognisable. 

14. UvARiA KXCii:r.sA, Wall. Cat. 6477. A creeper 30 to 100 feet 
long ; young parts stellate-pubescent ; the brancblets tawny-tomentose, 
speedily becoming glabrous dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves cori- 
aceous, oblanceolate, obo vatu-oblong to elliptic, the apex acuminate 
(sometimes very shortly), acute, rarely obtuse, slightly narrowed to tbe 
minutely cordate base : upper surface shining, glabrous except the 
puberulous depressed midrib ; lower surface minutelv tawny- tomentose ; 
main nerves 10 to 12 pairs spreading, slender; ]€|§gth 3*5 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 4 in. ; petiole '3 to *6 in. pubescent. * Flowers white, *35 to 
*4 iu. in diam., in contracted cymes from the branches below the leaves, 
or axillary ; pedicels only about *2 in. long, rufous- tomentose with a 
large bract close to tbe flower. Sepals semi-orbicular, sub-acute, val- 
vate, concave, spreading, tomentose outside, glabrous within. Petals in 
bud imbricate only at their apices, sub-equal, thick, concave, densely 
and minutely pubescent on both surfaces : the outer broadly ovate, 
acute, a little larger than the sepals : inner petals ovate, about as large 
as the sepals. AnfAers numerous, narrow, the cells linear, lateral ^ the 
apical process of the connective thick, sub- quadrate, obliquely truncate, 
minutely pubescent. OeurieA narrow, elongate, gi'ooved, pubescent; the 
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stigma thick, 8ttb*capitate, sab-trunoate ; ovules numerous, iu turo roure. 
Bipe carpels sub-globular, slightly obovoid, blunt at each end, densely 
and miautclj tomeut/ose, 1*1 in. long and *9 in. iu diam. Seeds about 
14i in two rows, horizontal, half-oval, flat, smooth, brown. MUreph&ra 
eelsa, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 114, : Hook. fiL FI. Br. Ind. I, 77; Miq- VI 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 31. 

Penang ; Wallich, Curtis. Perak : King's Collector. Scorteoliini. 
Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 36 in part. 

This plant was originally issued as a Uvaria by Wallich. His 
specimens of it, however, bore no mature flowers ; and Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Dr. Thomson referred them doubtfully to MUrephora. The excellent 
specimens recently collected by Mr. Curtis and by the Calcutta Garden 
Collector show the petals to be sub-equal and concave, imbricate at the 
apex only, the sepals being quite valvate. This of course is not the 
typical flower of a Uvaria, in which the petals are mneh imbricate. But 
the stamens, ovaries and ripe fruit arc more those of Uvaria than of any 
other genus. 

15. Uvaria astrostigta, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 370. A climber? 
Yonng brunches deciduously rufous-stellate- tomentoso with simple hairs 
intermixed, ultimately glabrous striate and dark-colon rod. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong- lanceolate, sometimes slightly oblanceolate, acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate ; upper surface minutely scaberul- 
ous, the midrib and sometimes the nerves softly rufous-pubesuont ; 
lower surface at first densely and softly tomentoso, ultimately sparaely 
stellate-pubescent, sub-scaberulous ; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spread- 
ing, rather prominent on the lower surface : length of blade 4, to 6 iu., 
breadth 1*5 to 1*8 in., pebiolo *2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, very short 
(only *3 in.), 2-to 3-flowered, rufous-stellate-tomontose as are the 2 or 
3 sub- rotund bracts ; buds sub-globular ; flowers *6 in. in diam. Sepals 
reniform, sub-acute, united half way. Petals nearly three times as long 
as the sepals, sqb-coriaceous, broadly oval, slightly obovato, sub-acute, 
minutely pubescent. Anthers sub-sessile, the connective produced 
beyoud the apices, flattened and truncate, 3 outer anthers barren : torus 
hispidulous. Fruit unknown ; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 8. 

Perak; Scortechini, No. 121. Distrib. E. Sumatra. 

The Perak specimens of this plant agree perfectly with those from 
Sumatra on which the species was founded. It is allied to U. heierccarpa 
Bi., to U* rufa Bl., and also to U. timoriensis. 1 have never seen the 
fruit, and Miquel’s entire description of it consists of the two words 
carpella. velutiua." 

Doubtful Species. 

16. UvABU SUB-BEPANDA, Wall. Oat. 6483. A climber; young 
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branches very slender, ratber sparsely scurfy-pubescent. Jjeaves mem- 
branous, oblong or obovate-oblong, acute, the base rounded : upper eur- 
face shining, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; under-etu^faoe« pale, 
yellowish-brown when dry, dull, at first puberulous, ultimately quite 
glabrous including the midrib, the reticulations distinct ; main nerves 
10 to 14 pairs, spreading, thin but rather prominent beneath : length 
of blade 5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *15 to *25 in., densely 
scaly-pubescent. Peduncles axillary, mfous-stellate-tomentose, 1-fiowered ; 
bracts cucullate, sub-orbicular. Petals narrowly oblong. Pipe carpels 
unknown. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 101 : Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 60. 

Singapore, Wallich. 

A very imperfectly known species, the only specimens being Wal- 
lich’s which are not good and which arc in flower only. The only other 
specimen which agrees with Wallich’s specimens as to leaves and 
branches is from Penang (Curtis No. 1408) : but this has a short 
2-flowered, extra-axillary peduncle, and I hesitate to identify it with TI, 
suh^repanda. 


5. Ellipesia, H. f. and T. 

Characters of Uvaria, but with solitary, ventral or 
l-seeded carpels, the style sometimes elongate. 
Distrib. Malaya: species 10 or 11. 

Flowers all hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in groups. 

Leaves oblong or narrowly obovate-oblong, 
acuminate, pubescent, puberulous or 
glaborulous beneath : flowers in short 
panicles 

Leaves obovate-oblong, obtuse, softly tomen- 
tose beneath, peduncles 3- or 4- flowered 

Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, gla- 
brous, cymes 3- to 6-flowered 
Flowers solitary. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate to ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, minutely granular above 
when dry 

Flowers unisexual or polygamous, solitary or in 
pairs. 

Leaves shortly acuminate, both surfaces minute- 
ly granular when dry, not reticulate : stalks 
of carpela ''I'b in. long 


sub-basal ovule and 


1. JE, ouneifolia. 

2. JEr. leptopoda, 

3. JEr. glabra. 


4. E, oostata. 


6 . psmSm* 
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Leaves, aoate, rarely acuminate, not granular, 
reticulations transvei'sc and very distinct; 
stalks of carpels *75 to 1 in. long ... 6. B, fierrosa* 

1. Ellcpisia guneifoua, H. f. and T. FL lud. 104. A climber 20 
to 100 feet long : yoang branches at first shortly and densely rnfons- 
tomentose, ultimately iShb-giabroas. Leaves thinly ooriaceons, oblong or 
narrowly obovato-oblong, the apex broadly abruptly and shortly aoufui- 
nate, the base rounded or sub-cordate : upper surface glabrous, shining, 
the midrib and often the main nerves tomentose ; lower miimtoly rufous- 
tomentose to pubescent, very often glaborulous : main nerves 16 to 19 
pairs, spreading to sub-ascending, promiuont boiioatli : length of blade 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in. ; petiole *15 to *2 in., tomentoso. Flowers 
*75 to 1 in. in diam., in short few* flowered peduncuiato rufous-tomentoso 
panicles ; bracts at the bases of the pedicels ovate, that at the base of 
the flower rotund: pedicels *25 to *4 in. long: buds ovoid-conie. Sepals 
small, fleshy ; sub-orbicular, slightly united below, spreading, coriaceous, 
tomentose. Petals fleshy, connivent ; outer 3 much larger than the 
sepals, rotund, densely pubescent on both surfaces ; inner 3 not ninoh 
larger than the sepals, rotund, pubescent externally, glabrous internally. 
Anthers sessile^ short, the cells on the outer surface ; the apex with a broad, 
round, obUqne, truncate appendage from the connectivo ; pistils oblong, 
tapering to each end, pubescent. Torus small, sub-globose, llipe carpels 
numerous, on long stalks, ovoid, oblique, blunt, with a faint partial ridge 
and a short lateral, conical process, minutely yellowish -tomentose. Seed 
smooth, ovoid. Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 1025 ; Hook. fil. FI. 13r. liid. I, 52. 

Malacca: Griflith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No* 31. Perak, very 
common. 

in the Perak specimens the tomentum on the under-surface of the 
leaves is usually less dense than in specimens from Malacca : moreover 
the flowers are smaller in the Perak specimens, and the floral bract is not 
close to the calyx but a little way under it. In othor respects, however, 
they agree. 

2. Ellipeia leptopoda. King, n. sp. A climber, 50 to 70 feet long : 
young branobea and petioles densely covered with scurfy cinereous 
tomentum. Leaves coriaceous, obovate-oblong, rarely elliptic, obtuse, or 
with a very short blunt apiculus, narrowed in the lower half to the 
minutely cordate, rarely entire, base : upper surface pale-green when 
dry, sparsely and minntely stellate-pubescent when young, afterwards 
glabrous except the pubescent midrib : lower surface densely covered 
with softy short, dense, pale brown tomentum ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
spreading, obsolete on the upper, slightly prominent on the lower, sur- 
face : length of blade 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 2*25 to 2*5 in., petiole *2 to 
4 
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*25 in. PedAjmcles extra-axillary, about *5 in. long ; tbe flowers 3 or 4 
on short pedicels, each subtended by a rotund-obovate, oucullate bract ; 
the whole inflorescence and calyx rather spai'sely stellate-tomentose : 
bads depressed-globose : flower *75 in. in diam. Sepals often 4 in num- 
ber, semi-orbicular, very obtuse, slightly united below, spreading. Petals 
coriaceous, three times as long as the sepals, ovato-rotund, obtuse, 
recurved^ minutely pubescent on both surfaces, dark crimson. Anthers 
sessile, very small, the connective produced beyond the apex, flattened, ^ 
oblique. Ovaries about as long as the anthers ; the stigmas truncate, 
hairy. Torus hemispheric. Carpels numerous, on long slender stalks, 
ovate-rotund, *5 in. long, slightly oblique with a slight lateral beak, 
minutely cinereous-pubescent. Stalks slightly thickened and ridged 
towards the apex, 1*5 to 2*5 in. long. Seed ovoid, flattened on one side, 
smooth. 

Pemk ; at low elevations, King’s Collector. Singapore, Ridley. 

A species in its leaves resembling JJvaria heterocarpa, 61. but with 
different fruit : also like timorensis, Miq., but with much more obovate 
leaves. 

3. Elmpeia glabra, H. f. and T. FI. Br. Ind. I, 52. A tree: 
young branches and inflorescence brown-pubescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic- oblong ; the base rounded or acute ; both surfaces 
glabrous, not shining, the upper rigid, the lower paler and reticulate : main 
iiei'ves about 9 pairs, curved, sub-ascending, prominent beneath ; length 
4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 in., peiiolo *25 in. Cymes shortly peduncu- 
late, axillary, 3- to 5-flowerod, I to 1*5 in. long. Flowers 1*5 in. in diam. ; 
bracteole oblong, sub-amplcxicaul, recurved. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, recurved, *25 in. long. Out<yr petals obovate-lanceolate, sub-acute, 
flat, without claws, 1 in. long ; the inner shorter, obovate, obtuse. 
Ovaries glabrous below, strigose above ; ovule 1, erect (Maingay). 
Pipe carpels sub-globose, *65 in. long ; pedicels slender, *75 to 1*25 in. 
long : pericarp thin. Seed oblong, pale, with a deep longitudinal furrow. 

Malacca; Maingay No. 66 (Kew Distribution). 

Except Maingay’s 1 liavc seen no specimens of this. 

4. Elltpeia costata. King. A shrub about 10 feet high : young 
branches pale, rusty- tomeniose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong^lanceolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, the base cuneate : upper surface glabrous 
but rather rough ; lower pale, softly and laxly pubescent, sub-glabrescent 
when old ; main nerves S to 9 pairs, bold, sub-ascending, rather straight : 
length 4 to 6*5 in., breadth 2 to 2 5 in. ; petiole *25 in., tomeutose. 
Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, *75 to 1 in. in diam. : pedicels woody, 
tomentose, *15 in. long, with 3 ovate acute bracts at their bases. Sepals 
ovate, obtuse, half as long as the petals and, like them, sericeous exter- 
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nally and glabrous or sub-glabrous inoemally. Petals Buboi^ualt oblong, 
obtuse, *35 to *45 in. long. Pipe carpels ovoid-cyliiidric, slightly apioulate 
and shortly stalked, glabrous, *8 in. long and *35 in. in diam. ; perioarp 
thip, 

Burmah ; on Moolyet at 6,000 ft. Qallatly. 

I have seen no entire fruit of this species bnt only some loose 
carpels. When ripe they are saidKby Mr. Gallatly to bo rod. 

Ellipkia POMiLA, King, n. sp. A shrub 2 to 8 feet high ; young 
branches with minute pale rufous tomentum ; when older dark-coloured, 
glabrous and furrowed. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolaio to elliptic- 
lanceolate, tapering from the middle to the shortly acuminate ape.t 
and acute base ; both surfaces minutely granular when dry, the upper 
glabrous ; the lower sparsely ad pressed- pubescent ; the midrib rufous- 
pubescent ; main nerves about 9 pairs, oblique, rather straight, faint on 
the lower surface, obsolete on the upper ; length 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 
to 2 25 in. ; petiole *25 to *35 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, or in 
pairs, extra-axillary, sub-scssilo, *76 in. in diam. when expanded, the 
buds globose ; pedicels *1 in. long, coarsely hirsute, bracteato. Sepals 
much shorter than the petals, broadly ovate, sub-acute, strigoso-pubos- 
cent outside and sub-glabrous inside as aro tlio petals. iinbricale, 

spreading, lanceolate or oblanceolate-oblong, tho outer at first much 
shorter than, but ultimately sub-equal to, the inner. Male-flower: 
stamens numerous, with transversely elongate, truncate, heads ; pistils 0. 
Female flower like the male but with fewer stamens ; pistils about 10, 
pubescent, 1-ovuled ; stigma short, flat, pubescent. Car 2 )el$ 4 to 5, sub- 
oylindric, tapering to each end, *75 in. long and *25 in. diam., minutely 
granular and strigose ; stalks tomoutose, *15 in. long ; torus very small. 
Seed solitary, oblong, pale. 

In leaves and in general Jfacies this is very like Popowia nervifolia^ 
Maing., but its petals are distinctly imbricate. 

Perak on Ulu Bnbong ; King's Collector, Scortechini. 

6. Ellip£1A nervosa, Hook, flh and Thoms. Pi. Br. Ind. I, 52. A 
tree 40 feet high ; young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, slightly 
ridged. Leaves coriaceous with pellucid dots, elliptic-oblong, or lanceo- 
late-oblong, acute or rarely shortly acuminate, the base acute ; upper 
surface glabrous ; the lower sparsely strigose, the reticulations transverse 
and very distinct; main nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, rather straight ; 
length 8 to 11 in., breadth 2 to 3 5; petiole *35 to *5 in. glabrous. 
Flowers polygamous, solitary, extra-axillary, rarely in pairs, *75 in. iu 
diam., globose ; pedicels stoat, *1 to *2 in. long, rufous- pilose, bi'acteate. 
Sepals broadly ovate, acute, pubescent, much smaller than the petals. 
Petals white, spreading, imbricate ; the outer broadly ovate-obloog, ob- 
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tnae; the inner rather shorter and narrower, oblong; alt pnbesoeni 
especially externally. Btamena in the male flowers nnmerons, with 
roundish flat heads. Ovaries in the female flower many, curved* Ottrpele 
rather numerous, ovoid, slightly apicalate, narrowed into the stalk» rose-^ 
red when ripe (Wray), about 1 in. long and *5 in. in diam., glabrous; 
their stalks *75 to 1 in. long. 

Malacca ; Maingay, (Kow Distrib.), No. 47. Perak ; common at 
low elevations. Penang; Curtis. 

In the texture and nervation of its leaves this species has a strong 
resemblance to Popowia nervifolia, Maiiig. and other species in its 
neighbourhood. But the petals are not those of a Popowia^ both rows 
being distinctly imbricate. The fruit moreover is larger than that of 
Popowia, and the albumen is much more cellular in structure being, in 
this respect, like that of Ellipeia cuneifolia, H. f. & Th. 

6. Cyathocalyx, Champion. 

Trees. Leaves glabrous. Flowers fascicled, terminal or leaf-opposed. 
Sepals free or united into a 3-lobcd cup. Petals 6, 2-sei‘iate, valvate in 
bud, subequal, bases concave conniving, blade flat spreading. Stamens 
indefinite, long-cnneato, truncate; anther-cells linear, dorsal. Ovaries 
solitary or 2-6, on a concave toius ; stigma large, grooved ; ovules many. 
Ripe carpels bended. — Distrib. Tropical India and Malaya ; species 8. 

Ripe carpels ovoid ... ... ... I (7. virgatus. 

Ripe carpels globular ... ... ... 2 0. Maingayi. 

In its petals this genus resembles Artabotrys to some extent, but 
Polyalthia still more. The ovaries in the first two species are usually soli- 
tary ; in the thiid they are 3 in number : the ripe carpels of all three being 
large saoculent and many-seedod. Bailion admits the genus ae it was 
established by Champion and accepted by Hooker filius A Thomson, 
la the above diagnosis 1 have however modified the definition so as to 
provide for the species with more than one ovary. 

1. Cyathocalyx vibgatus, King. A tree 40 to 60 feet high : young 
branches slender, pale, glabrous, the tips alone pubescent. Leaves mem- 
branous, elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, shortly and obtusely acumi- 
nate, the base cunoate or sometimes rounded ; both surfaces shining, 
the lower rather darker when dry; the upper glabrous, the lower 
pubescent on the 8 or 9 pairs of sub-ascending rather prominent nerves : 
length 4 to 6*6 in., breadth 1*25 to 2'75 in* ; petiole *25 to *35 in., pu- 
bescent. Ftowers in axillary, sub-sessile fascLoles of 2 or 8, about '75 
^an. long. Sepais united at the base, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, spreading, 
tomentose, Shorter than the inner petals. Petals tomentoseHsericeous ; 
the outer row much longer than the inner, lanceolate^ much aouniHiale, 
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about, *75 in. long. ; iunoi! tow with orbicular concave base and much 
acuminate apex, *5 in. long. Oonnecttre of atamens slightly produced 
at aj^z and obliquely truncate. Ovaries 4 to 6, hirsute j ovules many, 
2-seriate ; stigma thick, discoid, sessile ; torus conic, truncate, pubescent* 
Bips earpeU solitary, or in pairs and divergent, oblong-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, minutely tomentose, 2 to 3 in. long, and I to 1*6 in. in dianu ? 
pericarp thick ; seeds 8 to 10, compressed, elongate and narrowly sub* 
reniform, transversely substriate. Umna virgata, Blume Bijdr. 14 ; FI. 
Javfie Anon. 43 t. 19 and 25B. ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., I. IH. 2, p. 42. 
Meiogyne virgata, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lngd. Bat. II., 12. Gananga virgata^ 
Hook fil. and Thoms. FI. Hr. Ind. I, 57. — * 

Malacca: Maiugay (Kew Distrib), No. 92. Perak; King’s col- 
lection. Distrib. Java. 

Blame describes the carpels as from 8 to 5 ; but I have never found 
more than two, and it is dii&cult to iindorstaiid how more can come to 
perfection on the comparatively small torus. In Java this is said often 
to be a bush from 6 to 8 feet high : in Perak it is a tall tree. 

2. Cyathocalyx Maingayi, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
53. A tree 50 or 60 feet high : young branches rather stout, puberu- 
lous, speedily glabrous and dark-coloai*od. Leavea elliptic to oblong, 
thinly coriaceous, slightly obovato, shortly caudate-acuminate, the base 
rounded or slightly cuneate ; upper sut'faco shining, quite glabrous ; 
the lower puberulous when young, ultimately glabrous ; the main nerves 
18 to 15 pairs, bold and prominent, spreading, interarcliing near the 
edge: length 6*8 to 8*8 in,, breadth 2*75 to 3*75 in., petiole *3 in, 
Flowers 2 to 3 in. in diam., solitary or in short, 2- to 3-flowercd racemes, 
axillary or extra-axillary : pedicels *5 to *75 in. long with a largo stem- 
claspyjg bracteole near the apex. Sepals spreading or sub-refiexed, 
ovate, snb-acute, slightly connate at the base, puberalous on both sur- 
faces, *4 in. long. FetaU thinly coriaceous, subequal, puberulous, obo- 
vate or broadly obovate- lanceolate, blunt, the base with a short claw, 
pale greenish with a blotch of reddish yellow at the base^ all (but 
especially the inner row) more or less convex, the inner row slightly 
concave and glabrous at the base inside. Stamena numerous, cuneate, 
short ; the connective produced into a broad, flat, orbicular, oblique expan- 
sion which over-hangs the dorsal linear anthers. Ovaries 3, narrowly 
ovoid, pnbesoent, ovules about 10 in 2 rows: style short, lateral : stigma 
large, lobed, villous. Bipe carpeU 1 or 2, globular, 1*5 to 1*76 iu. in diam., 
slightly tubercular when dry and minutely pubescent. Seeds 10 in 
2 rows, elongated, compressed. * 

Malacca: Maiugay (Kew Distrib.), No. 94. Singapore: Bidley. 
Pisrak; Fang's Collector. 
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This species is doabtfoliy referred to Oyathocalyx by its authors, aud 
chiefly on the ground that the petals, although valvate at the base, are 
slightly imbricate above. An examination of the large number, of 
specimens sent from Perak by the Calcutta Botanic Garden Collector 
enables me to state that in bud the petals are truly valvate, but that as 
they develope they* undoubtedly overlap. The anthers, ovaries and 
and ripe fruit appear to me to be those of Oyathocalyx ; and in habit 
and general appearance of its leaves this plant agrees with the other 
species above described. In addition to the species above described, there 
are, in the Calcutta Herbarium, fruiting specimens from Perak of a small 
tree^'^wliich is apparently a fourth species of Oyathocalyx, The leaves 
of this are oblong-laiiceolato to oblong-ovate, 8- to 10-nerved, glabrous 
above and puberuloiis beneath ; and the ripe carpels are in pairs, ovoid, 
puberulous, about 1*5 in. long. None of the specimens has any trace of 
flower. 

7. Artabotbys, R Brown. 

Sarmentose or scandent shrubs. L eaves shining. Flowers solitary 
or fascicled, generally on woody, usually hooked, recurved branches (pe- 
duncles). Sepals 3, valvate. Petals G, 2-seriato, bases concave conniveiit ; 
limb spreading, flat, sub-terete or clavate. Stamens oblong or cuneate ; 
connective truncate or produced ; anther-cells dorsal. Torus flat or con- 
vex. Ovaries few or many ; style oblong or columnar ; ovules 2, erect, 
collateral. Bipe carpels berried. — D istrib. Tropical Africa and Eastern 
Asia ; described species about 32. 

This genus is at once distinguished by the curious hooked flower- 
peduncles. The petals are thick and mostly narrow, concave and closely 
connivent at the base, while the limb is spreading. The habit of all is 
scaudeut. Besides those described below, there are in the Calcutta 
Herbarium imperfect materials of flve uudeacribed species from Perak, 
and of one from the Andaman Islands. 

Petals lanceolate to elliptic. 

Flowers less than 1 in. long. 

Petals very fleshy, broadly elliptic, blunt 1. A, grandifolius, ' 
„ coriaceous, broadly lanceolate, acu- 
minate ... ... ... 2. A. Scortechinii. 

„ slightly fleshy, elliptic-oblong, ob- 
tuse .. ... ... 3. A, pleurocarpus 

Flowers about 1 in. long. 

Outer petals ovate-lanceolate ;• the inner 

lanceolate or linear ... ... 4. A, venustus, 

Flowers more than 1 in. long. 
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Leaves elliptic to oblong, obtuse or shortly 
and bluntly muoronate, coriaceous ... 5. it. erassifolius. 

Leaves oblong, acuminate, coriaceous ... 6. it. ohlongue. 

Leaves oblong-laucoolate. 

Leaves shortly caudate^acuniiiiate, 

flower nearly 2 in. long 7. A\ Lowiantu, 

Leaves shortly acuminate ; flower 1*5 
to 1‘75 in. long ; ripe carpels nar- 
rowly elliptic, tapering to both ends, 
glabrous ... ... ... 8. A. oxy&trpus. 

Limb of petals linear, sub-triquotrous, cylindrio, or 
sub-clavate. 

Petals thickly coriaceous, linear, blunt, ad- 
pressed- pubescent ... ... 9. it. spectosus. 

Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, (glabrous ?) 10. A. Maingayi, 

Petals fleshy, the outer 3 flattened ; the 

inner 3 obtusely triquetrous ... 11. A, gracilis. 

Petals fleshy, the limb cyliiidric to clavato 12. A suaveolens. 
Imperfectly known si)ecics ... ... 13. il. costatus, 

* * * ■ ... 1*1. A. Wrayi. 

1, Aetabotrts grandifolius, n. sp. King, A powerful creeper (50 
to 80 feet long ; young branches stout, pale, striate, glabrous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, large, minutely pellucid-punctate, pale yellowish-green 
when dry, elliptic-oblong to elliptic-obovate ; the apex broad, obtuse or 
abruptly sub-acute ; the base cuneate: both surfaces glabrous, distinctly 
reticulate, the upper shining, the lower duller : main nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, oblique, inter-arch iug boldly *26 in. from the edge ; length of 
blade 8 to 14 in., breadth 3 to 5 in. : petiole *4 in , stout. Petals very 
fleshy, densely and minutely tomentose, unequal ; the outer 3 broadly 
elliptic, sub-acute or blunt, slightly concave, *75 in. long and *4 in. broad : 
inner 3 obovoid, spreading but with, incurved apices, slightly shorter 
than the outer. Peduncles (in fruit) nearly 3 in. long, stout : torus 
hemispheric, 1 in. in diam. Eipe carpels numerous, glabrous, lonticcllatc, 
elliptic-obovoid, the apex mammillate, narrowed at the base into a short 
stout pseudo-stalk nearly *r> in. long ; length of ripe carpel about in., 
diam. I in. : pericarp hard, about *1 in. thick. Seed solitary, narrawly 
ellipsoid, blunt, Tl in. long, and 6 in. in. diam. ; the testa pale, mgalose. 
A, maorophyllusj King MSS. (not of Hook. fil). 

Perak ; at Hoping, elevation 500 to 800 feet, King's Collector, No. 
4477 ; Scortechini No. 1068. * 

Some specimens of this were unfortunately distributed from the 
Calcutta Herbarium under the MSS. name of A. macrophyllus, — a name 
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pre-oconpied by an Afrioan species described by Sir J. X). Sopker (Nig^r 
Flora, 207). 

2* Aetabotrys Soobteghikii, n. sp. King. A climber. All parU 
except the flower and possibly the fruit glabrous : young braadhes 
slender, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-laoceolate, shorts 
ly acuminate, the bafe cuneate ; upper surface shining ; the lower dull 
when young, very minutely scaly, afterwards glabrous ; main nerves 9 to 
11 pairs, spreading, inter-archiug *1 in. from the edge, slender but rather 
prominent beneath : length of blade 2*25 to 3*25 in., breadth *9 to 1*3 
in., petiole 2 in. Peduncle rather slender, 3-to 4-flowered ; pedicels *5 
in.*iaug, thickened upwards, puberulous, with a small ovate bracteole at 
the very base. Fleers '6 to *8 in. long. Sepals very coriaceous, tri- 
angular, acuminate, the apices slightly reflexed, conjoined at the base 
only, rugulose and adpressed-pubescent externally, *25 in long. Petals 
coriaceous, broadly-lanceolate acuminate, tomentose on both surfaces, 
the inner three smaller than tlio outer 3. Anthers with broad connec- 
tival apical appendages. Torus rather flat, sericeous : ovaries glabrous. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak, Scortcchini. 

A species near A, polijgynus^ Miq., but with glabrous leaves and 
different flowers from that species. 

3. Artabotrys PiiBGROCARPCs, Maingay in Hook, fil PL Br. Ind. I, 
54. A large climber ; all parts except the flowers glabrous ; young branches 
lenticellate, striate, dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblanceolate- 
oblong, the apex abruptly ^ and shortly acuminate, the base much nar- 
rowed : both surfaces shining and reticulate, the upper paler ; main 
nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, slender: length of blade 4 to 6*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *15 in., thick. Peduncles flat, stout, much 
hooked, hearing several ebracteolate pedicels, *5 in. long, densely pubeeh 
cent. Flxmers 1'5 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, obtuse. Petals sub- 
equal, flat, elliptio-oblong, obtuse, pubescent on both surfaces, the outer 
1 to 1*35 in. long, the inner smaller. Anthers with apiculate connectives. 
Ovaries many, slender. Pipe carpels broadly elliptic, mammiilate, ob- 
scurely grooved, uaiTOwed into the short stout stalk, *75 in. long. Seeds 2, 
with hard testa. 

Malacca; Maingay. Perak, Soortechini, No. 331. 

4. Abtabotbys yenustqs, n. sp.. King. A large climber, 30 to 8Q 
feet long; young branohes at first puberulous, afterwards glabrous, 
dark coloured, striate. Leavei^ ooriaceons, elliptic to elliptic-obloug, 
abruptly and. shortly acuminate, the base rounded or veiy slightly dims 
rowed: both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull, adult 
leaves pale brown (whoa dry) ; main nerves 7 to 10 pairs^ spreading 
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OP sab-ascending, curved, inter* arching freely ‘1 to *2 in. from the ed|[a, 
prominent on the lower, icas so on the upper, surface ; length of blade 3*S 
to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in., petiole *2 to *25 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, 
rather slender in llower, (stout in fruit), minutely tomentose, bearing 3 or 
4 flowers, *75 to 1 in. long. ; pedicels slender, pubescent or glabresceut., 
from *5 to 1 in. long, ebracteato. Sepals coriaceous, ^broadly triangular, 
sub-acute, slightly conjtnned at tho base, sub-roflexed, pnberulous oxter- 
glabrous within, *15 in. long. Petals coriaceous, minutely tomentose, 
subequal ; the outer 3 with small claw, glabrous inside, ovato-lanoeolate 
sub-acuto ; the inner 3 shorter than tho outer, lancoolato or linear. , 
Anthers short, slightly compressed ; tho apex orbicular, flajtr"’“Uraric« 
about 10, oblong, granular. Carpels about 6, sessile, narrowly obovoid, 
apiculate, slightly narrowed to tho base, at first puhorulous, ultimately 
glabrous, 1*5 in long and '8 in. in diam, ; pericarp thin. Seeds 2, 
oblong, plano-convex, about 1 in. long and *6 in. broad, smooth. 

Perak ; at elevations up to 1,000 feet, King’s Collector, Nos. 3725, 
4392, 6499, 6963, King’s Collector. 

5. AuiAnoTKYS CBASsiFOLius, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind, 

I, 54. A large climber ; young branches minutely rusty- tomentose. 
Leaves very coriaceous when adult, elliptic to oblong, obtuse or shortly 
and bluntly muoronato, tho btiso acute or I’ouudod : upper surface glabrous, 
shining : the lower dull, paler in colour when young, sparsely adpressed- 
pilose, afterwards glabrous ; main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, ob]i(}uo, when 
dry faintly impressed on the upper and slightly prominent on the lower 
surface; length of blade 6 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*75 in.; petiole 
*3 to *4 in., stout. Peduncles flat, much hooked, stout : each with several 
stout rusty-tomentoso pedicels *3 to *4 in, long ; bracts few, ovate. 
Flowers 1*25 in. lung. Sepals ovate- lanceolate, sab-obtuse, softly rusty- 
pubescent outside, piibescont within. Petals coriaceous, oblong- lanceo- 
late, sub-ovate, densely tomentose on both surfaces ; tho inner 3 smaller 
than the outer 3. Fruiting pedicel very stout ; tho torus sub-globose. 
Ripe c-arpels about 8, sessile, sub-obovoid to ovoid, glabrous, slightly 
rugose, 1*25 to 1*65 in. long and *75 to 1*15 in. in diam. ; pericarp thick, 
pulpy. Seeds 2, collateral, oblong, compressed, grooved along tho edge, 
•9 in. long and *6 in. broad. Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 30. 

Burmah ; Martaban, King, Brandis. Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 

8384. 

6. Artabotrys oblomgus, n. sp., King. A climber 50 to 70 feet 
long, ultimately all parts except the inflorescence g1abix>a3 ; young 
branches slender, mfons-pubcscent ; the bark dark-coloured when very 
young, afterwards rather pale, striate. Leaves when adult coriaceous, 
oblong, shortly acuminate, tho baso acute, wheu adult both surfaces 

5 ‘ 
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glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull and when young sparsely 
pubescent along the midrib; maiii nerves 10 to 12 pairs, inoonspionous 
on the upper, slightly, prominent in the lower surface, spreading, form- 
ing 2 or 3 series of arches within the margin ; length of blade 6‘5 to 
9 in., breadth 2*5 to 8 in., petiole ‘4 in. Peduncles stout, pubescent 
when young, bearing 3 or 4 pedicels; flowers 1-35 in. long; pedicels 
about 1 ill., pubescent, slightly thickened upwards. Sepals conaoeous, 
triangular, acute, concave, spreading rufous-pilose on both surfaces, 
slightly conjoined at the base, *25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, the por- 
tion above the saccate base lanceolato, subacute, strigosely toraentose on 
both attf feces, the claw partly glabrous and partly covered with minute - 
white hair. Anthers compressed, witli oblong, obliquely truncate, flatten- 
ed heads. Ovaries few, oblong, glabrous; the stigma broad, oblique. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 3524. 

7, Artabotrys Lowtanus, n. sp., Scortoohini MSS. A stout 
climber ; all parts except the flowers glabrous ; young brnnehes slender, 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
oaudate-aouminabe, the base cuneate ; both surfaces shining, minutely 
reticulate; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, sj)reading, iuter-arching *2 in.* 
from the margin, faint ; length of blade 8*5 to G in., breadth 1’25 to 
1'75 in., petiole *25 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, 2- to 3-flowered, glab- 
rous ; pedicels thiokeiiod upwanls, *5 to 75 in. long, glabrous. Sepals 
triangular, acute, glabrous, *25 in. long, enlarginga little with the fruit. 
Petals fleshy, ad pressed- puberulous, olliptic-lanceolate above the concave 
base, obtuse ; the outer three 1*75 in. long, the inner throe smaller. 
Anthers with a rounded apical process from the connective. Ovanes 
many, glabrous. Carpels (quite young) sessile, ovoid, apiculate ; ripe 
carpels unknown. 

Perak ; Scorteohini ; No. 2012. 

This species is near A . plenrogynus, Miq , but is perfectly gla- 
brous, not sub-strigosc pubescent ; its ripe fruit is unknown. 

S. Artabotrys oxycarpds, «. sp., King. A stout climber, CO to 80 
feet long ; all parts except the flower glabrous ; young branches slender, 
black when dry. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
cunoate, both surfaces shining, reticulate ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, . 
spreading, slender ; length of blade 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 1'5 in. 
Peduncles short (*75 in. long), glabrous, bearing about 2 minutely brao- 
teolate pedicels *75 in, long. Flowers 1*5 to 1*75 in. long. Sepals 
coriaceous, small, broadly ovate, acute, *2 in. long, conjoined at the 
spreading. Petals coriaceous, very much longer than the sepals, lanceo- 
late, obtuse; the inner 3 smaller; all adpresaed-pubesoent, and the 
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saccate base small in ail. TorH$ small, soriceons. Ovanes gflalirous. 
Bipe carpeU nnmeroas, sossile, {ylabrons, narrowly oUiptic, taporing to 
each end, tho apex caudate, 1 to 1*2 in. long and *4 in. in diam. ; pericarp 
thin. Seeds 2, piano-con vox, compi*essed, blunt, *25 in. long. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Nos. 5150 and 5605 ; Wray No. 3280. 

This species comes near tho Bornean A. polygynus^ Miq. (iliin. Miis. 
Lagd. Bat. II, 4). But this species has luoro pointed and perfectly smooth 
ripe carpels ; while tlu>se of A. poh/gymis ai*e more ovoid, with shorter 
terminal point and Jiave many vertical ridges* A. 2 )ohjgynus moreover 
is sub-8ti*igos6ly pubescent, this is glabrous. 

9. ARTABOTuys sp’kciosos, Kurz in Hook. fil. FI. Ili iiiiili l[ 'I'l 
A large climber ; young branches slender, dark-coloured, sparsely ad- 
pressed-pilose, afterwards glabrous. Lea res coriaceous, oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, rarely oblancoohife, shortly and obtusely acuminate, the Imso 
acute ; both surfaces glabrous, shining : main nerves 7 to J.0 pairs, 
spreading, inter-arching at some distance from the edge, slender; length 
of blade 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in., petiole *25 in. Veduncles oxtra- 
axillary, Aattened, short and not much hooked, puborulous, each bearing 
several short pubcrnlous l-tlowored ebractoolato llowor-pedicols : flowers 
from 1*25 to nearly 2 in. long, yellow. Sepals *2 in. long, broadly ovato, 
acute, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. J\?fals thickly coriaceous, 
adpressed-pubesccut, linear above the concave base, rather blunt ; tho 
inner smaller than tho outer; torus pilose : fruit unknown. Kurz For. 
Flora, Bunn. J, 32. 

Andaman Islands ; along Middle Straits, Kurz. S. Andaman ; at 
Caddellgunge, King’s Collector. 

10. ARTAHOrays Maingayi, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
66. A powerful creeper, 40 to 80 foot long : all parts glabrous except 
the dowers; the young branches slender, dark-coloured. Leaves thin, 
elliptic, acuminate at base and apex : both surfaces shining, finely reti- 
culate: main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, faint: length of blade 3-5 
to 6 in., breadth 1*35 to 2 in,, petiole *25 to *5 in. Peduncles fiat, much 
carved, glabrous. Flotvers 1 in. in diam., fascicled, peduncle *5 to 
1*6 in., hoary- pubescent. Sepals small, obtuse, *2 in. long. Petals : the 
outer linear-oblong, obtuse, concave the saccate base small and sub- 
orbicular, 1 to 1*25 in. long and *25 to *35 broad; the inner smaller and 
narrower and much carved. Ovaries 3 or 4 ovoid, glabrous. Jiipe 
carpels sessile, elliptic-globose, mammillate, yellow, glabrous, when ripe 
2*5 in., long and 1*5 in. in diam. Seeds 2, plano-convex, testa stony. 

Malacca; Maingaj. 

11. Abtabotbys gracilis, n sp. King. A slender woody climber, 
60 to 80 feet long: young branches dark-coloured: ail parts quite 
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glabrous except the pe^fe. Leaves thinly coriaceotts, ovate-lanceo* ‘ 
late, shortly aonminate, the base enneate ; both surfaces glabrous and 
shining, the upper when dry tinged with green : main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, 
spreading, inter-arohing inside the edge, very faint on both aurtaoes, 
reticulations rather distinct : length of blade 2*5 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 
1*75 in., petiole *15 to *2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, short, much 
hooked, glabrous, usually 4- to 6-flowered ; pedicels *35 in. long, thick- 
ened upwards, ebracteolato, glabrous : flower *3 to *4 in. lon^. Sepals 
very coriaceous, semi-orbicular, slightly pointed at the apex, very little 
conjoined at the base, concave, spreading Petals fleshy, sub-equal, 

‘ cWWv4*-«j«eading, densely tomeutose, tlio outer 3 flattened; the inner 
obtusely 3-angled, tumid at the bstse, smaller than the outer 3. Anthers 
with broad apical connectival processes. Ovanes 3 or 4, oblong, with 
large discoid lobed stigmas, torus villous. Ripe carpels 3 or 4, sessile, 
obovoid, with several vertical ridges, the base contracted, glabrous, *8 
in. long and *7 in. in diam. Seeds 2, coniprcssed-ovoid, obtuse at each 
end, shining. 

Perak ; at low elevations. King’s Collector, Nos. 3746, 4987 and 
7543. 

Allied to A, suaveolens, Bl. ; but with differently shaped petals, pistils 
and carpels. 

12, Artabotrv’S suavkolens, Blumo FI. Javae Anon. 62, t. 30, 31 D. 
A climber 20 to 30 feet long ; the potnls always tomentose, the other 
parts mostly glabrous, but sometimes the young branches, peduncles, and 
under surfaces of the midribs of the leaves adprcssed-pubcrulous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong -lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, acute or shortly 
acuminate, the base acute ; both surfaces shining, the reticulations rather 
distinct, the upper often deeply tinged with green when dry. Peduncles 
extra -axillary, thin at first, but becoming stout and flat with age, glabrous 
or puborulous, bearing from 5 to 15 flowers ; pedicels *3 to *45 in. long, 
thickened upwards, sparsely adpressed-pubescent, with a small narrowly 
ovate bluet at the base ; flowers about *4 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, 
the apex pointed, thinly coriaceous, sparsely adpressed-pubescent ex- 
ternally, very slightly conjoined at the base, spreading, *1 in. long. 
Petals fleshy, ad pressed- tomentose, dilated and thin at the base, the limb 
oylindrio to clavato, sub erect, slightly spreading, sometimes with the 
apex incurved. Anthers short, with a very broad oblique flattened apical 
appendage from the connective ; torus slightly pubescent. Ovasdee 
broadly ovoid, sub-comprosscd, the stigma small. Ripe carpets few, ellip- 
soid, the apex blunt, the bitse slightly contiucted, smooth, glabrous, *4 to 
*5 in. long aud *25 iu. in diam. ; pericarp thin, fleshy. Seed single, ellip« 
sold, blunt at each end, the testa granular. Wall. Cat. 6416 ; H. L 
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PI. Ind., 129 ; Hook. fil. FI, Br. Ind. 1, 55 ; Miq"! PI Ind. Bafc. I. Pi. 2, 39 
Ann. Mas. Lagd. Bat. II, 43; Kars For. FI. Barm. I; Ar^a&ofi^t 
pwrviflora^ Miq. Pi. Ind. Bat. Snpp., 375. JJnona suaveolenst Blamo 
Bijdr. 17. ^ 

In ali the Malayan Provinces at low elevations ; common. Sylhei 
to Malacca in British India. 

This species varies somewhat as to size of flowers and texture of 
leaf. The form iiaioed A. pnroijlora by Miq. in his Sumatra Sup- 
plement was, by himself, subsequently reduced to a variety of this 
species (Ann. Mus. Lugd. Hat. If, 38). _ 

13. Artabotrys costatus, u. sp. King. A olimbe^rJ!ss*iHWf1^^ 
feet long: young branches slender, dark-co loured, scantily ta\vny*pu- 
bernlous when young, afterwards glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceonSi 
elliptic-oblong, slightly oblauceoiatc. abruptly and shortly acuminate, 
the base cuneate ; upper surface shining, glabrous except the lower part 
of the midrib which is tomentoso; lower surface paler, dull, sparsely 
puberulous towards the base when young, afterwards glabrous; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, forming one series of very bold arohoa 
•3 in. from the margin, with a series of smaller arches outside it, very stout 
and prominent on the lower, slightly so on the upper, surface, reticula- 
tions distinct on both : length of blade 7 to 0 in., breadth 2’5 to 3*26 in., 
petiole *2 in. Peduncles rather small, much hooked. Flowers unknown. 
Carpels {unripe') 2 to 6, sessile, ellipsoid, blunt at each end, about 1 in. long 
and *6 in. in diam, (unripe), glabrous ': pericarp thin ; seeds 2, elliptic. 

Perak ; on Ulu Bubong at elevatiou.s of from 600 to 800 foot. King’s 
Collector, Nos. 4291 and 10184. 

I have ventured to describe this although its flowers are unknown, 
and the only fruit collected is unripe. By its oblong costate leaves it 
differs from every other described Attahoirys oxcept A, macrophyllus^ 
xnihi. 

14. Artabotrys Wrayi, King A climber; young branches rather 
stout, softly pale rusty- tomentosc ; ultimately glabrous pale and far- 
rowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, large, oblong-elliptic to oUiptio, shortly 
acuminate, the base rounded ; both surfaces boldly reticulate ; the upper 
glabrous and shining, sub-bullate when dry ; tho lower shortly and 
rather softly ciuereous-pubescent ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, oblique, 
cuiwiug, inter-arebing freely within the edge, depressed above and bold 
and prominent beneath like the midrib; length 8 to 11 in., breadth 2'75 
to 5 in., petiole *35 in., stout, tomentose when young, glabrescent when 
old. Pedimcles extra-axillary, rather short, very thick in fruit, some- 
times straight when young and carving only when in fruit, few-flowered, 

brooB ; pedicels 1 iu. long, stoat, softly tawny- tomentose with several 
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bmoteoles at the base. Flowers I in. long. Bipeds broadly ovate at the 
base, tapering rapidly upwards, acuminate, about *5 in. long, densely 
sericeous^tomentose outside, sub^glabrous inside especially at the base. 
Petals thick, sub-equal, ovate-oblongf sub-acute, slightly contr^ted 
above the claw, softly adpressod -sericeous except on the glabrous con- 
cavity of the claw inside. Ovaries numerous. Ripe carpels obovoid, 
tapering much to the base, the apex mucronate, densely tawny-tomentose, 
sessile ; nearly 1 in long. 

Perak ; Wray, King’s Collector. 

Next to A, graudifoliusy this has tho largest loaves of any of the 
isxSthrTSfp^ri^s of tlio genus, but from that species it differs in having 
them pubescent beneath. Only a single flower has hitherto been col- 
lected. 


8. Drjspanantiius, Maingay MSS. 

Trees. Leaves large, pubescent beneath. Racemes very short, 
fascicled on woody truncal tuhendos. Sepals 3, nearly free. Petals 6, 
valvate, 2-8oriate, siibequal ; bases concave, coiinivent ; limb erect or 
spreading, broad or narrow. Stamens many, cuncate, truncate; anthers 
linear, colls lateral ; connective very slightly produced. Ovaries 4-12 ; 
stigma sub-sessile ; ovules 4 or more, 2-8eriato. Ripe carpels globose, 
several-seeded. Tw^o species. 

This genus differs from Artahotrys in its mombei-s being trees, not 
climbers ; and in having 4 or more ovules in its ovaries. Dr. Scheffer (Ann. 
Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg II, 6) proposed to make it a section of GyatJiocalyx* 

Petals of both rows with more or less ovate limb 1. D. pruniferus, 

„ „ with narrowly cylindric limb 2. D. ramulifl&rm. 

1. Deepananthus pruniferus, Maing. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 56. 
A toe 40 to 50 feet high ; branches stout, rufous-pubescent at first, 
finally glabrescent. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, acute 
or obtuse, the base rounded or sub-cordate, often unequal ; upper sur- 
face glabrous, except the depressed iomentose midrib and main nerves; 
lower surface shortly rufous-pubescent when young, glabrescent when 
adult ; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, prominent beneath ; intermediate 
nerves stout, parallel, oblique ; length 7'5 to 14 in., breadth 3 to 6*5 
in. ; petiole *5 to 1*6 in. stout, channelled. Racemes 6- to 8-fiowered, 
crowded ; flowers *75 in. long, their pedicels rufous- tomentose, *5 to '75 
in. long, each with a large obla nceolato bract. Sepals and petals subequal, 
very coriaceous, densely covered (except the inside of the claws of tbe 
petals) with a layer of ininate whitish tomentum ; sepals united by 
their base, ovate-oblong, ^spieading; petals of outer row broadly ov|^, 
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sub-acute, slightly constricted above the claw j those of the inner row 
closely oonnivent, much constricted above the claw, their apices broad 
and exnargiuate. Ovaries oblong, sericeons-tomentoee. Ri^e carpels $ 
to 8, sessile, sub-globose, raitiutoly pubescent to glabrosoent, 1 to 1*25 
in. in diain. Seeds numevons, oblong, flat, shining. 

Malacca : Maingay ( Kow Distrib.) No. 90. Perak ; King’s Collector, 
Sooviechini. Ponang, Curtis No. 1417, 

2. Diispanantucs ramuliplorus, Maiiig. Hook. fil. PI. Dr. Thd, I, 
56. A tall tree, the young branches as in D- praniferiis. Leaves as in D, 
pruniferus^ but slightly broader at the apox and narrowed at the base* 
Flowers *4 to *5 in long, much crowded in very short 
tubercles on the branches holow the leaves : pedicols about *3 in. long 
stout, rufous- toinentosc as is the single sub-orbicular bractcole. Sepals 
much shorter than the petals, broadly triangular, ncuniinato, spreading, 
rufous- tomoutoso especially ontside. Petals with concave, connivont, 
toiuentoso claw and fleshy, sub-cylindric, 8prea<ling, much curved, ad- 
pressed-pubescent limbs. Ovaries about 5, sessile, oblong. Oarp*ils 
(young) ovoid, slightly oblique, densely rufons-ttnneutosc ; walls of peri- 
carp very thick : seeds few : ripe fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 91. Distrib. Sumatra; 
Forbes, No. 2913. 


9, Canangh/m, Diiill. {Cananya^ Ruinph.) 

Tallj^ trees. Leaves largo Flmvers large, yelh)W, solitary or fascicled 
on short axillary peduncles. Sepals ,3, ovate or triangular, valvate. 
Petals 6, 2-.‘seriato, subecpial or inner smaller, long, flat, valvate. Stamens 
linear, anther-cclis approximate, extrorse ; connective produced into a 
lanceolate acute process. Ovaries many ; style oblong (or 0 ?) ; stiginas 
sub-capitate ; ovules numerous, 2-soriato. Ripe carpels many, berried, 
stalked or sessile. Seeds many, testa crustaceous, pitted, sending spinous 
processes into tlio albumen. — Two species. 

The tree known as Cauanga odorata H. f. and T. was by Rumphius 
(who wrote an account of it in Herb. Amb. II, 195, publish^ in 1759) 
named Cananga (Lntinice) and Bnnga Cananga (Malaice). Rumphius’ de- 
scription is of the usual pre- Lininean sort, thoio being no differentiation 
of generic and specific characters and his name of coarse is not binomial. 
In the chapter of his book following that in which Gatianga proper is 
treated of (/» c. p. 197), Runiphius proceeds to describe the wild Canangas 
as distinguished from the Cananga pioper, which was in his time, (as it is 
still) much cultivated by the Malays on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers. Those wild Canangas Rumphius calls Ganaiigm sylvestres and 
of them he distinguishes three sorts. 
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1. Cancmga sylifeHii^ prima me trifoliata (Malaice Oetm), 

2. Oananga sgl^trii seeunda stve angusHfolia. 

3. Oananga sylvestris tertia dve latifolia. » > 

Of the first two Ramphias giv'es figures on t. 66 of the same volume ; 

and judging from these figures, the plants fall into the modern genus 
Pblyalthia, 

Linnaeus’ Species Plantarum was published in 1753, therefore 
Rumphius’ names are in point of time, as they are in point of form, pre- 
Linnaean. Linnaeus does not accept Oananga as a genus and he refers 
,-jto the Oananga of Rumphius only in a note under Uvaria Zeylfxnica. 

uv:,L/^.botaTiists to adopt the Oananga of Rumphius as a genus 
are Hook. fil. and Thomson (in FI. Ind. 130). But in 1776 Aublet (in 
his Histoire des Plantes de la Quiane Francaise,) published, in regular 
Linneean fashion, the genus Oananga for the I'eception of a single species 
named 0. ouregow of which he gave a figure (t. 244). Nineteen years 
later (1794) Ruiz and Pavon, (in their Prodromus Florce 'Peruvianoe 
• et ChilensiSi) published under the name of Quatteria a genus with 
exactly the same characters as Aublet’s Oananga. Unless therefore 
Hook f. and Thomson aro right in making a special case in establishing, 
as a genus in the Linmeaii sense, the Oananga of Rumphius, Aublet’s 
genus Oananga must stand, and to it must bo relegated all the American 
species referred to Ruiz and Pavoii’s genus Gnatteria, Authorities vary 
in their treatment of the Oananga of liumphius. Dunal (in his Mono- 
graphie de la famille des Anonacees) pronounces for the suppression of 
Aublet’s Oananga in favour of that of Rumphius who, he incorrectly 
says, assigned two species to it ; the fact being as already shown, that 
Rumphius divided Oananga into (a) cultivated (with one sort) and 
(6) wild (sylvestres) with three sorts. Dunal (and I think wrongly) 
refers all the Oananga of Ruiuphius to Unona. In their Genera Planta- 
rum, Mr. Bentham and Sir J. D. Hooker retain the Oananga of Rum- 
phius and reduce Oananga of Aublet to Guatteria. Baillon; on the other 
hand, retains the Oananga of Aublet as a genus, and to it refers all the 
B. American species of Gnatteria, He reduces Oananga odorata H. f. 
and Th. to Unmwt, and, altering the termination of its generic name, he 
makes it a section of Unona under the sectional title of Oanangium. 

The grounds for separating Oananga from Unona as a genus are thus 
stated by the authors of the Flora Tndica. “ In habit and general appear- 
anbo this genus closely rcsemhlos Unona ; but the indefinite ovules pre- 
vent its being referred to that genus. The peculiar stamen (with a 
long conical apical point"' .lad the seeds are themselves, we think, suffi- 
cient to justify us in distinguishing it as a genus.” The siniplest 
sdlution of the synonymy^* knot, and one for which there is some justi- 
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fioation on the g^and of stractnro, appears to lie in the acceptanoe of 
Bai11on*8 suggested name, giving up that of the authors of the Flora 
ladica. 

The synonymy of Guatteria is further compHuated by the faot that 
a large number of species with yalvato mstivation were referred to it 
by Wallioh and others. These, however, wore separated by Hook fil. and 
Thoms, by whom the genus Polyalthia was formed for their recep- 
tion. Sir Joseph Hooker refers to Otmanga^ not only the species O, 
odomta^ but another named 0, virgatc^ The latter plant apjioars to mo, 
in the light of full material recently received, to be a typical Cyaihocalyx^ 
and to that genus 1 have ventured to remove it. A M i i i 
fully referred to the genus Cananga under the specific name monospertna^ 
appears to me from the description (1 have seen no good specimoii) to 
be so doubtful that 1 exclude it altogether. The seeds both of this 
species and of fX Odoratum are peculiar ; I quote the following excel- 
lent description of those of 0. odoratnm from Hooker til. and Thomson’s 
Flora Indica, page 130. The seeds are pitted liko those of the section 
Keniia of Melodorum, and of some Gueurbitacco} ; and the inner surface 
of the brownish-yellow, brittle testa is covered with sharp tubercles, 
which penetrate into the albumen, taking the place of the flat plates 
which are found in the rest of the order.” 

Flowers 2 or 3 in. long ... ••• 1 G, odoratum, 

„ 1 to 1'25 in. long ... ••• 2 C. Scorteehinii. 

1. Canangiubi odoratum, Baill. Hist, dcs Plantes, I, 213 (in note), 
A tree 30 to 60 feet high ; young branches rather slender, sub-striate, 
at first puberulous, slightly lenticcllaie, dark ashy-coloured when dry. 
Leaves membranous, ovate-oblong or oblong- lanceolate, sometimes broad- 
ly elliptic, acute, shortly acuminate or sub-obtuse ; the base rounded or 
snb-cuneate, unequal ; quite glabrous, the midrib and nerves puberulous ; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, ascending, rather straight and slender : length 
3*5 to 8 in., breadth 1*75 to 3 in., petiole *5 in. Mowers 2 to 3 in. long, 
drooping, in 2- to 3-flowered shortly pedunculate racemes : pedicels 
slender, 1*5 to 2 in. long, recurved, puberulous, with one median and 
several bnsal, small, often deciduous bracts. Sepals free or joined at the 
base only, about 35 in. long, triangular,* tapering* to a blunt point, 
refiexed. Petals linear-lanceolate, 3 to 3*25 in. long and *3 in. wide, 
adpressed-sericeous when young. Ovaries sessile, nari^wly oblong: 
stigma hemispherio. Pipe carpels from 10 to 12, pedicellate, oblong- 
obovoid, glabrous, blunt, *65 to *9 in. long, nearly black when ripe, 
pulpy : stalks from *5 to *75 in. long. Seeds 6 to 12, flattened, sub-ovate. 
Oanomga odarata, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 130; FI. Br. Ind. I, 56 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I, Ft. 2, 40. Kars For. FI. Barm. I, 8. ffvaria odorafa, 
6 ^ 
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Iia.mb. Ill t. 495, f. 1 ; Bcoib. FI. Ind. iL 661 ; Wall. Oat. 6457; W. & A. 
Prodr. 8 ; Blnme Bijdr. 14, FI. Jay. Anoizi. t. 9. Pierre Flore SV>r. Oooli. 
Chine, Anon. t. 18; Qriff. Notul. iv. 712. U. fracta. Wall. Gat. 8460t. 
U. axillariSf Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 667. TTnona odorata and Z7. hpto^talat 
Danal Anon. 108 and 114 ; DO. Prodr. i. 90 and 91 ; Deless. Ic. SeL 
t. 88. 

In all the provinces, planted. Indigenous in Tenasserim, Java, and 
the Philippines. 

2. Oananoium ScoRTECHiNii, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high : 
Tonng branches puberulous but speedily glabrous, dark-coloured and 
^ . Leaves membranous, broadly ovate, sub-acuminate, the 
base broad rounded, slightly oblique ; both surfaces pubescent v^hen very 
young, ultimately glabrescent, the midrib and 6 or 7 pairs of nerves ad« 
pressed-pnbescent, glandular-dotted ; length 2*5 in., bi*eadth 1*5 in. (fide 
Scortechini ; length 3 to 7 in., breadth 2 to 3 in.) Cymes short, from the 
axils of leaves or of fallen leaves, few-flowered, shortly peduncnlate. 
Flowers 1 to 1*25 in. long ; pedicels under 1 in., pale-pubescent with a 
narrow, ovate, obtuse, mesial bracteole *25 in. long. Sepals ovate, sub- 
acute, recurved, minutely yellowish-pubescent, *35 in. long. Petals 
Bubequal, linear-obtuse, 1*25 in. long ; the claw short, thickened, pubescent 
on both surfaces like the sepals. Stamens numerous ; the connective 
with an apical process, bulbous at the base, suddenly tapering into a 
sharp point. Ovaries numerous, oblong, glabrous except at the pubes- 
cent base, with 6 or 8 ovules in two rows ; stigma sessile, truncate. 
Ripe carpels unknown. 

Perak : Scortechini. 

Soorteohini’s specimens are in bnd only and none of them has any 
fruit. The foregoing desciiption has been prepared partly from his notes 
and partly from his specitnons. The species difEers from C. odoratwn in 
having smaller leaves, a different inflorescence, with smaller, quite in- 
odorous, flowers. It is also a smaller tree. 

Doubtful Species. 

Cananga ? monosperma H. f. and Th. FL Br. Ind. I, 57. Of this 1 

have seen only leaf-specimen^. 

* 

10. Ukoita, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs, erect or climbing. Flowers often solitary, axillary 
terminal or leaf-opposed. Sepals 8, valvate. Petals 6, valvate or open 
in fBstivation, 2-seriato ; 3 iuner sometimes absent. T&rm fliat or slightly 
concave. Stamens cuneato ; anther-cells linear, extrorae, top of conneo- 
tive sub-globose or truncate. Ovaries numerous ; style ovoid <Sr oblong, 
xeenrved, gretovod ; ovules 2-8, l-seriate (rarely Bab-2-seriate). - Pipe 
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€arpeU many, elongfate and eonstrioted bot?rQeh tlie seeds or baec^tek 
Seeds few or many, — ^D istris. Tropical Asia and Africa ; species aboa^^O^ 
Sect. I, Desmos, H. f. and T, Petals 6, in two rows, ripe carpels jointed* 
Flowers solitary and always aaillary: leaves 
elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceolate 
Flowers solitary, and extra-axilJary, terminal 
or leaf-opposed. 

Flower-peduncles 4 to 6 in. long, slender 
Flower-peduncles 1 to 2 in. long. 

Lower surfaces of leaves glancons; 
petals glabrous or at most sparsely 
adprossed-sericeous 

Flower-pednnclcs from *5 to 1 in. long. 

Leaves more or less oblong or ovate or 
lanceolate, rufous-pubescent or to- 
mentole beneath 

Sect. II. Dastmasohalon. Petals 3, or sometimes only 2 : 
row always absent ; ripe carpels jointed. 

flowers 3*5 to 6 in. long ; petals lincar-lancoo- 
late, caudate-acuminate, not constricted be- 
tween claw and limb 

Flowers 1*5 to 3*5 in. long ; petals from ovate 
to lanceolate, more or less constricted above 
the claw 

Sect. III. StenopetAlon. Petals 6 in two rows, usually very narrow ; 
carpels baccate, not jointed. 

Flowers solitary ... ••• ••• 

Flowers in fascicles from the larger branches 
or stem. 

Petals linear-oblong, 1 to 1*6 in. long; ripe 
carpels globose, glabrous, their stalks 1 
to 1*5 in. long 

Petals narrowly linear, 3 to 3*5 in. long : 
ripe carpels globose, densely rufous- 
• velvetty, shortly stalked ... 

Petals narrowly linear, 1*25 to 3 in. long : 
ripe carpels sub-globular or bluntly ovate, 
softly tomentosc, ultimately sub-glabrous, 
sub-sessile ... ... 10. 27. sUtwpeiala. 

. Uhoha Dunalii, Wall. Cat. 6425. A climber 60 to 100 fees 

long; young branches slender, rather pale, sub-rugose, lenticellate, 
glabrous. Jjeeves thickly membranous, pale v^en dry, elliptic-obloiig 


discolor. 


U. dumosa, 

tho inner 


5, 27. longijlora. 


6. 27. Vasymaschala 


7. U. Wrayi. 


8. 27. desmantha. 


9. 27. crinita. 
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to ^^long-'lanoeolatei acixte or sbortlj aouxninate, the base rounded, the 
upper surface glabrone, shining, the lower sHghtljr glanoons, some* 
times with a few scattered hairs on the midrib ; main nerves 10 to 19 
pairs, spreading, not prominent ; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1*2 to 1^74 
in., petiole *2 in. Flowers axillary, solitary, 1'25 to 1*4 in. long ; pedicela 
*35 to *5 in long, slender, pubescent, with a minute braoteole a^nt the 
middle. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, puberulous, refiexed, *25 to *8 in., 
long. Petals narrowly oblong-lanceolate, sub-acute, puberulous to 
glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner row smaller. JBtpe carpels numer* 
oqui, stalked, glabrous, constricted between the 3 to 5 ovoid joints, 1*25 to 
stalks about 1 inch. Hook. fil. and Tb. FI. Ind. 181, 
(ezeL the Cohcan plant) ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., I. Ft. 2, 41 1 Hook, fik 
VI. Br. Ind. I, 58. 

Penang ; Wallich. Perak ; King’s Collector. 

2. Unona DfiSMOS, Dunal Anon., 112. A spreading shrub, often 
climbing; young branches slender, striate, adprei^ed, rufous-pubescent, 
often lanceolate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, acute or acuminate, 
the base rounded; upper suiiace glabrous or nearly so, the midrib 
sparsely pubescent ; under-surface paler in colour, puberulous or pubes* 
cent ; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent beneath ; 
length 4*8 to 8*8 in., breadth 1*65 to 8‘25 in., petiolo *85 in. Flowers 
solitary, extra-axillary, 1*35 to 1*75 in. long ; peduncle slender, 4 to 6 in. 
long, glabrous ; bracts few, lanceolate, minute, deciduous. Sepals 
ovate*aouminate, spreading, adpressed-pubescent, *3 in. long. Petals 
coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, adpressed-pubescent, '^nerved ; the outer 2 
in. long by about *85 in. broad ; the inner smaller. JS/ipe carpels numerous, 
stalked, *5 to *75 in. long, glabrous, constricted between the 2 to 3 oval 
joints. H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 134 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 42 : Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 59 ; Kurz For. Fi. Burm. I 34. IT. cochm-ehinensis 
A. DO Prod. 1, 91 ; U- pedunculosa, A. DO Mem. Anon 28 ; 27. peduncuhsm 
Wall. Cat. 6422. 27. fulva^ Wall. Cat. 6427. Desmos cockiiuchinensis 
Lour. FI. Coch. Ch. I, 852. 27. discolor^ Wall, (not of Roxb) Cat. 6420 

D and E. 

ip. From Assam to Singapore. Distrib. Cochin-China. 

8.r Unoxa discolor, Vahl Symb. II, 63, t. 36. A spreadis^ 
shrub, often also climbing ; young branches slender, sub-rugose, pubes* 
cent towards the tips. Leaves membranous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower 
glaucous, glabrous or pubesocnt ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, sub^asceiid** 
tng, slightly prominent beneath; length 3 to 7*5 in., breadth I to 2 
petiole about *25 in* Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long $ 
peduncles 1 to 2 in* long, rather slender, pubescent, with a minute linear 
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braoteole below the middle^ thiokening when in fruit und letitioelkte* 
oTate-lMOtceolate, spreading, nearif glabrous, *4 to *6 in. hmg* 
Ps^ohr ooriaoeous, narrowly lanceolate, 2 to 2*5 in. long, glabrous oie^ 
sparsely adpreased-sericeous. Ovane$ oblong, hairy. Stigma laterally 
grooTod. Bipe carpels numerous, stalked, *75 to 1*5 in. long, glabrous or 
pubescent, the constrictions between the 2 to 6 oral joints pubescent; 
stalks *25 in. long. Dunal Anon. Ill ; DO. Prodr. i. 91 ; Wall. Cat* 
6420 (partly) ; Boxb. Fk Ind. iL 669 W. & A. Prodr, 9 ; H. f. & T. 
Fk Ind. 188 ; Miq. FI. Ind Bat. I, Pt. 2, 41 ; Beddome Ic. PI. Ind. Or. 
t. 61 ; Bl. PI. Jav89 Anon. 53 ; A. DC, Mem. 28 ; W. and A. Prod. 9: 
Thwaitea Enum. 9 ; Kurz For. FI. Ind. Barm. I, 34 ; HoQ)BpfiiUMrl8c^ 
I, 59. Scbeff. Obs. Phyt. Anon. 5. Nat. Tidsch. Ned. IndTxXXI, 6. 

Cr. cardifoUa, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 602 ? Z7. Bunalii, H. f. & T. FI. Ind. 

131 (the Concan plant) ; Dalz. A Gibs. FI. Bomb. 8 (not of Wallioh). 

17. Amherstiana^ A. DC. Mem. 28. U. biglandulcsa, BI. Bijdr. 16. U. 
Boxhurghiana, Wall. Cat. 6423 B. U. Lessertiana^ Dunal Anon. 107. 
t. 26 ; DC. Prod. I, 90. Desmos chinensis Lour. FI. Cocb. Ch. 1, 352. 

Of this variable and abundant siHscics, Sir Joseph Hooker distin* 
guishes four varieties as follows ; — 

Yar. 1, pubijlora ; leaves 5-7 in., oblong acute, base often cordate, 
flowers silky. 

Yar. 2, Icevigata ; leaves 3-4 in., oblong or lanceolate, acute, base 
rounded, flowers almost glabrous. — U. chinensis^ DC. Prodr. i. 90. 17. 

undulata^ Wall. PI. As. Bar. iii. and 42. U. discolor, Dalz and Gibs, 
FI. Bomb. 3. t. 265 ; Wall. Gat. 6428.— Perhaps cultivated only in India, 
common in the Archipelago and China. 

V ar. 3, puhescens ; leaves as in 1, but densely pubescent beneath. 

Yar. 4, latifolia ; leaves 3-5 by 2-2| in , broad-oval, acute, flowers 
silky. U. discolor and var. b, hracteata Bl. FI. Jav. Anon. 53, t. 26 
and 31A. 

From the base of the eastern Himalaya through the Assam range 
to Burmah and the Malayan Peninsula ; in tropical forests. Distrib. 
The Malayan Archipelago, Chinese Mountains. 

4. Unona domosa, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 670. A large bushy climber : 
young branches slender, softly mfous-tomentose. Leaves membranous, 
broadly ovate to oblong-ovate, obovate to oblanceolate-oblong, obtuse, 
sub-acute or broadly muoronate, the base rounded or sub-cordate, or 
sub-ouneate ; when young mfous-tomentose on both surfaces ; the upper 
except the midrib glabrescent when old : main nerves 10 to 12 pairsf^ 
sub-ascending, rather straight ; length 2 to 5*25 in., breadth 1*25 to 
2*5 in*; petiole *15 in., to 3 in., mfous-tomentose. Flowers solitary, leaf- 
opposed or extra-axillary, 2 to 2*6 in. kmg ; pedicels *5 to *75 in. long. 
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rafotts-tomentose, with a aiugle ovate bract sear the base. iS^b.coria- 
ceooe, cordate or ovate, gub-aoute or acate, gpreading, rofoofl-tomentose, 
’4 in. long. Petals obovate«spathulat6 to broadly ovate-lanceolate^ taper* 
ing to each end, vertically nerved, densely pubescent at first, less '$o 
when old ; the inner row smaller. Pipe carpels numerous, stalked, gla» 
brous, *75 to 1*4 in. long, much constricted between the 2 to S. ovoid 
joints. Seeds shining, the albumen with transverse fibres. Wall. Cat. 
6429. H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 131 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 69. 

Malacca : Maingay, Nos. 42 and 43 (Kew Distrib.). Perak ; King’s 
Collector, L. Wray Junior. Sylhet; Roxburgh, Wallich. Assam; Simons. 

which occurs in the Malayan Peninsula has narrower 
petals than that which is found in Assam and Silhet, and its leaves are 
more oblong and less ovate. 

5. Unona lonoiflora, Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 668. A glabrous shrub 
or small tree, the leaf-buds silky; young branches slender. Leaves 
membranous, narrowly oblong or oblong-lanceolate, more or loss acumi- 
nate, the base rounded or slightly cuneate ; upper sui'faco shining, the 
lower glaucous : main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, rather prominent 
beneath : length 6'5 to 11 in., breadth 1*75 to 3*25 in., petiole *4 in. 
Flowers solitary, pedunculate, axillary, pendulous, 3*5 to 6 in. long ; the 
peduncles minutely bracteolate and joiuted near the base, slender, from 
1*25 to 8 in, long, still longer in fruit. Sepals very small, broadly tri- 
angular, spreading, mucronate, rufouB-puboscont externally. Petals linear- 
lanceolate, much acuminate, cohering by their margins, the base slight- 
ly expanded, no constriction between the limb and claw, adprossed- 
sericeous when young but afterwai’ds glabrous, yellowish; the inner 
row absent. Stamens with the connective produced and truncate as the 
apex. Ovaries 10 to 20, sessile, hairy ; ovules few : stigmas large, re- 
curved. Ripe carpels about 10, stalked, moniliform, 3- to 4-jointed, all the 
joints except the lowest often falling off : individual joints elongated- 
ovoid, *5 in. long, glabrous. Seeds with thin smooth testa, the albumen 
intersected by numerous horizontal fibrous processes. Wall. Gat. 6419 ; 
Hook. fil. and Th. FI. Ind. 134; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 61 ; Kura FI. 
Barm. I, 35. 

Perak ; in forests under 3,000 feet. £ Himalaya ; Assam ; Khasia 
Hills, Chittagong. 

Most of the specimens which 1 have seen from Assam, the Khasia 
Hills, and Chittagong have fiower-pedicels under 2 inches long, and 
^petals quite 6 inches long. Speeimens from Perak, on the other hand, 
have shorter flowers (3 to 4 in. long) ; and much longer (5 or 6 in.) and 
more slender peduncles ; otherwise the two sets agree. In many of 
the flowers from both sets of localRiea there are only two petals. 
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6« Ukona DmxASOBAUf BInme FI. Jar. Anon, 5$, i 87. An 
erect or aanneniose sbrab ; yonng branobes sometimes glabroas fmn 
the beginning, but usual]/ at first softly rafous-pubescont and sometimee 
permanently so. Leaves thinly coiiaceous, elliptic^oblong, oblong, or 
ohlong'lanoeolate or oblanoeolate, acute or shortly acuminate, the bsise 
rounded or narrowed ; upper surface glabrous ; the lower snb-glaucous, 
glabrous or sometimes puberulous on the midrib and nerves ; length 4r*& 
to 8*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in., petiole about *1 in. Flowers pedunculate, 
solitary, axillary, pendulous, 1*5 to 3 in. long ; peduncles 1*25 to 1*75 
in. (longer in fruit), minutely braoteolate at the very base. Sepals 
fleshy, very short, broadly triangular, puboscont, roflexed. fleshy, 

varying from ovate-acute to lanceolate-acuminate, oonoa'J^Taud (in the 
narrower forms) expanded at the base, with a coiistnction between tho 
claw and limb ; the edges united when young, adpressod-puborulous but 
ultimately glabrous. Anthers with the connective expanded at tho apex 
and oblique. Ovaries densely villous; the stigma narrow, glabrous. 
Fipe carpels numerous, shortly stalked, moniliform, pubescent to glabrous, 
the joints oval, about *35 long. Seeds oval, smooth, tho albumen with 
flbrous processes. A. DC. Mem. Anon. 28; Wall. Cat. 6421; Hook. 111. 
and Thoms. FI. Ind. 135 ; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 42 ; Kurz PI. 
Barm. 1, 36 ; Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 61. Schefl. Obs. Phyt. Anon. 6 ; 
Nat. Tidsch. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 6. 

Prom Burmab to Singpore; the Andaman Islands. Distrib.— 
Sumatra, Java. 

Var. Blnmei, Hook. fil. ; branches glabrous ; loaves pale-yollowish 
or grey beneath, glabrous or nearly so. Wall. Cat. 6420 B. (17. discolor*) 

Var. Wallichi^ Hook, fil, ; branches brown-tomeutoso ; lower surfaces 
of leaves glaucous and tinged with purple. 

This species, in tho absence of the inner row of petals and in other 
respects, resembles M. longiflora^ Roxb. ; but the outer petals are neither 
80 long nor so narrow, and there appear always to be three of them, and 
not often only two as in M* longijtora* The peduncles are moreover 
shorter. The two species, however, are closely allied. In open, exposed 
situations this is a non-scandent bush ; but under the shade of trees, it 
often developos into a climber, — a habit which it shares with many species 
of this family. Blame’s figure of this plant (quoted above) is inaccurate 
as respects the flowers and fruit. 

7. TTnoha Wrati, Hemsl. in Hook. lo. Plant t. 1553. A tree: 
young branches slender, tawny-tomeutose. Leaves thickly membranh 
oim, elliptie-oblong, shortly acuminate, often obtuse (from the breaking 
off of the acumen), slightly narrowed to tho rounded base; upper 
surface glabrous except the puboruloue midrib ; lower much reticulate, 
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pnberulous, the midrib pubescent : main nerves 8 to 10 pairs^ rather pro- 
minent beneath, spreading, and forming two sets of intra-marginal arches : 
length 5*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*65 in. ; petiole *2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers 3 to 3*5 in. long, solitary or in fascicles from tubercles on the 
, larger branches : pedicels *75 to *9 in., slender. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
sub-acute, about *3 in. long, puberulous. Petals white changing to 
deep claret, subequal, rather coriaceous, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
about 3 in. long, sparsely puberulous outside : breadth about *3 in. 
Ovaries numerous, pubescent, with about 4 ovules. Ripe carpels red when 
ripe, stalked, slightly pulpy, ovoid or oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 
jj|£s^*5 to ‘75 in. long. Seeds about 3, oval, compressed, rugu- 
lose, aromaticT^ in. long. 

Singapore ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,), No. 61. Perak ; Wray, No. 
660; King’s Collector. Distrib. — Java. 

8. Unona desmantha, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 61. 
A small tree : youngest branches with soft yellowish-brown pubescence, 
the older with smooth, shining, yellowish-brown bark. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, or elliptic-lanceolate, or oblanceolate, shortly and acutely 
or obtusely acuminate, the base acute ; upper surface glabrous except 
the pubescent midrib ; under-surface paler, puberulous especially on the 
midrib and nerves : main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, rather prominent beneath 
when dry, oblique. Flowers 2*5 in, diam., pale red, densely crowded on 
1 to 2 in. broad flat tubercles on the older bmnehes : peduncles *75 in., 
puberulous, ebracteolate. Sepals ovate, acute, *3 in. long. Petals un- 
equal, linear-oblong, tapering to the apex, the base not dilated, sparsely 
pubescent, 1 to 1*5 in. long ; tho inner rather narrower. Torus and 
ovaries as in 17. pycnantha^ but ovules 3 to 6, superposed. Ripe carpels 
stalked, globose, dark-coloured, glabrous, nearly 1 in. in diam. : stalk 1 
to 1*5 in. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.}, No. 48. 

9. Unona ciiinita, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PL Br. Ind. I, 61. A 
tree P young branches slender ; their bark pale, mgose ; the youngest 
densely rufous-tomentose. Leaves membranous, oblong, elliptic-oblong 
or oblanoeolate-oblong, acute or acuminate ; the base rounded ; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower pubescent especially on the nerves 
and veins : the midrib tomentose on both surfaces ; main nerves 10 to 
12 pairs, slender, but slightly prominent beneath : length 3 to 8 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in ; petiole *15 in., tomentose. Fhwers 3 to 5 in. 
long, pedicellate, in dense crowded fascicles from veiy broad (I to 2 in. 
in diam.) tubercles on the larger branches ; pedicels *16 to *25 in. long, 
rusty-tomentose ; braoteolc* linear, or absent. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
much acuminate, spreading, *6 in. to *75 in. Petah subequal in length, 
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zuirtowly linear, unequal in breadth, *15 in. broad at the base, and at the 
middle, narrower between and from the middle upwards ; l-nerred ; 
finely pubescent; the inner slightly shortar and narrower. Torm 
43olumnar, truncate. Ovaries strigose : ovules 3 to 5, 1 -seriate ! stigma 
puuctiform. £ipe carpels globose, densely rufous- velvetty, shortly stalked* 
Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.}, No. 41. 

10. Unoka stenopktala, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 136. A 
tree 20 to 35 feet high : young branohes softly rnfous-tomeutoso ; the 
older dark-coloured, glabrous, striate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong- 
obovate or oblanceolate, more or less acuminate, narrowed below to tho 
slightly cordate and oblique base: both surfaces glabrous, the mid. ib ' 
more or less pubescent on the lower ; under-surface ftiiiitly reticulate 
when dry ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, curving upwards, anastomosing 
doubly at some distance from the edge, thin but slightly prominent : 
length 4 to 7 in., breadth 1*25 to 3 in. ; petiole ‘1 to '25 in., rufous- 
tomentose. Flowers 1*5 to 2 in. long, almost sessile or shortly pedicollod, 
in fascicles of 2 to 4 on minutely bracteato extra-axillary tubercles from 
both branches and stem. Sepals united at the base, lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, tho bases broad, ribbed, spreading, pubescent externally, ‘4 to *5 
in. long. Petals sub-equal, narrowly linear, concave, slightly wider at 
the base, keeled, sparsely pubescent, 1'25 to 3 in. long. Stamens numer- 
ous, short with broad fiat apices hiding the lateral anthers. Ovaries 4 
to 7, villous, 4- or 5-ovulod. Eipe carpels few, sub-globular or bluntly 
ovate, softly toraentoso at first, ultimately sub-glabrous ; tho pericarp 
thick, '5 to ‘65 in. long and ‘5 in. in diam. Seeds 1 to 3, thickly discoid, 
bi-concave with grooved edge, riigulose. Hook. fil. and Th. FJ. Br. Ind. 
I, 60 : Miquel FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 43 ; Kiirz F. Flora Burma, I, 35. 

Singapore : Lobb, Ridley. Penang : King’s Collector, Scortechini ; 
common. ? Bnrmah, (in Tenasserim) ; Lobb. 

This is a rare plant in Bnrmah, if indeed it occurs there at all. The 
leaves of some of tho Perak specimens have petioles *5 in. long : but 
usually they are as above described. 

11. POLTALTHIA, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs with tho habit of Unona, Sepals 3, valvato or 
sub-imbricate. Petals 6, 2 - 3 eriatc, ovate or elongsited, fiat or tho inner 
slightly vaulted. Torits convex. Stamens cuneate ; anther-cells extrorse, 
remote. Ovaries indefinite ; style usually oblong ; ovules 1-2, basal and 
erect, or sub-basal and ascending. Eipe carpels 1-seeded, berried. — 
Distrib. Tropical Asiatic sp. about 45 ; African sp. 3 ; Australasian 
species 2. 

7 
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Sect. L Monook. Ovule Bolitery, usually basal, erect. 

Flowers from the axilif of the leaves or of fallen 
leaves, not from the tihuk. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves under 5 in. in length (7 in. in P. 

8umatrana)f more or less lanceolate. 

Leaves not glaucous beneath; petals 

ovate, acute ••• 1. P. dimosa . . 

Leaves very glaucous beneath ; petals 
linear-oblong, obtuse. 

Ripe carpels smooth ... 2. P. hypoleuca. 

Ripe carpels vertically ridged ... 3. P. stmairam. 
Leaves over 5 in. in length, not glaucous. 

Flowers axillary. 

Petals more or less narrowly lan- 
ceolate. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, gla- 
brous ; ripe carpels oblong, 
blunt at each end ... 4. P. andamanica. 

Leaves oblong to obovato-ob- 
long, more or less pubescent; 
ripe carpels elliptic, mu- 
cronate ••• ... 5. P.magnoliaejlora, 

Petals oblong-olliptic, slightly 
obovate, 1‘3 to 2’26 in. long ... 6. P. maorantha* 
Flowers terminal ; petals ovate-elliptic, 

1 to 1' 25 in. long ... ... 7, P»pulchra^ 

Flowers solitary or in pairs ; ripe carpels little 
more than *25 in. long. 

Flowers *4 in. in diam. ; petals broadly 
oblong-ovate, obtuse ... 8. P. Kunsthrk 

Petals 1*5 to 2 in. long, lanceolate-ob- 
long; leaves narrowly lanceolate- 
oblong or elliptic- oblong ... 0, P, Scorteohiniu 

Petals *85 to 1*6 in. long, broadly 
lanceolate or oblanceolate ; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate to ovate-elliptic,. • 10. P. JenJkinriu 
Flowers in pairs ; petals obovate-oblong, 1 in., 
long: ripe carpels ov<‘id ; *65 in. long ...* 11. P. Hootceriana, 
Flowers always in f&Hcicles or cymes, axillary 
or from the branches below the leaves ... 12. P. smtamm. 
Flowers in fascicles from the young branches 
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below tlie leares, orlixta iko iflor^ 
never axillary. 

Leaves 8 to 15 in. long with 12 to 16 
pairs of prominent oblique or spread- 
ing nerves.. ... 19. P.lateriflore. 

Leaves 6 to 8 in. long with 10 to 12 

pail's of slender, spreading nerves... 14. P. selerophyUa. 
Flowers in fascicles from tubercles on the main 
stem, often near its base ; never axillary, and 
probably never from the branches. 

Inflorescence mriab 

Leaves under 8 in. in length. 

Leaves oblong-lanooolate ; 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs ; torus 
of ripe fruit 1*25 in. in 
diam. : stalks of ripe carpels 
*75 in. long ... ,.. 16. P. inacropoda. 

Leaves oblong ; nerves 7 
pairs ; torus of ripe fruit *5 
in. in diam. ; stalks of ripe 
carpels 1*5 in. long ... 16. P. clavtgera. 
Leaves elliptic to oblong, 

slightly oblique ... 17. P. ghmerata. 

Leaves 9 to 18 in. long ; oblong- 
elliptic ... ... 18. P. congregata. 

Inflorescence sub-hypogesal ... 19, P. hypogosa. 

Sec. II. Eupoltalthxa. Ovules 2 (3 in P. KQrinti)^ superposed. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves under 5 m. long, not cordate at the 
base. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate. 

Petals oblong ... ... 20. P.ohUgtta. 

Petals broadly ovate or ovate- 

orbicular, leaves glaucous ... 21. P. dberram. ' 
Leaves upwards of 5 in. long, cordate at 
the base. 

Petals narrowly linear ... ... 22. P. huUata. 

Petals oblong. 

Flowers 1 in. diam.... ... 23. P. suheordaia. 

Flowers 1'26 to 1*75 in. in diam. 24. P. oblemga. 
Flowers in fascicles from the older branches. 

Petals linear-oblong, 1 to 1*5 in. long : ripe 
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carpels *35 iti. long, their stalks *6 to *75 
in. long ... .i. ... 25. P. Peooam. 

Petals linear-oblong, 2 to 3 in. long ; ripe ^ 

carpels *75 to I in. long, sub-sessile ... 26. P. cmndmomeao 
Petals oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate, *9 
to 1*5 in. long ; ripe carpels 1*75 in. long, 
their stalks *25 in. long «es at# 27. P. pacliyphylla. 

Petals linear, obtuse, '5 to *75 in. long ... 28. P. pyenantha^ 

1. PoLTALTUiA PUMOSA, King n. sp. A shrub; young branches 
slender, glabrous. Leaves thinly coriarceous, lanceolate or oblong-lan- 
^tseolate, acuminate, the base rounded; both surfaces dull, glabrous, very 
minutely lepoillKe ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, spreading, faint, inter-arch- 
ing far from the margin ; length 2'5 to 3*25 in., breadth *5 to *9 in., 
petiole less than *1 in. Flowers solitary, leaf-opposed, *3 to *35 in. long ; 
pedicels slender, glabrous, *3 to in. long with a small lanceolate brae- 
teole about the middle. Sepals thick, spreading, broadly ovate, acute 
or acuminate, *I in. long, glabrcscent outside, quite glabrous inside. 
Petals leathery, subcqual, narrowly oblong, acuminate, not widened at 
the base, sub-corrugated and glabrous outside, puberulous inside, 3 in. 
long. Stamens numerous, short ; the apical process very broad, rhomboid, 
truncate, projecting much over the apices of the short dorsal anther-cells. 
Ovaries very few, oblong, pubescent ; stigma broad, sessile, hairy. Pipe 
carpels one or two, ovoid-globose, glabrous, cherry-red when ripe, *25 to 
•3 in. long. 

Perak ; elevat. about 1,200 feet ; Wray, Scortechini. 

Near P. suherosa^ H. f. and Th. but with different venation, fewer 
carpels, and without hypertrophied hark. 

2. POLYALTHIA nYPOLEUCA, Hook. fil. and Thoms, in PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 63. A tree 50 to 80 feet high ; young branches slender, rather pale, 
striate ; all parts glabrous except the flowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- 
lanceolate or olliptic-lancoolaio, shortly acuminate, the base acute, the 
edges slightly recurved when dry, upper surface shining, the lower dull, 
pale : main nerves many pairs, invisihle on either surface except in 
«8ome occasional leaves when dry : length 2*5 to 6 in,, breadth *75 to 
1*75 in., petiole *2 to *3 in. Flowers sub-erect, small (only *3 to *4 in. 
long) pedicelled, solitary or sub-fascicled, mostly from the axils of fallen 
leaves : pedicel stout, about *15 in. long, tomeutose and with about two 
cucullate breK)t8 near the base. SepaU very small, triangular, pubescent, 
deciduous. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, not dilated at the base, grey- 
pubescent on both surfaces. Pipe carpels few, often solitary,. atfdked, 
elliptic-oblong, obtuse, glabrous, *8 in. long : stalks *1 to *25 in. Seed 
ovgid-elliptiCi blunt, dark-coiourcd, transversely striate* 
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Singapore: Maingaj, No. 50, (Kew Distrib.) Perak; Eiug*a 
Collector, 

Thiilapproaches Gnatteria sumatraiuii Miq. in its leaves ; but tbat 
species has much larger flowers. But this is still more allied to Quatteria 
hypoglauca^ Miq., from which it diifers by its much larger fruit. The 
plant named P. hypolevm by Kurz in his Forest Flora of Burniah is, as 
he himself informed Sir Joseph Hooker in a letter, really P. stimatrana. 
Neither species, however, appeara to me to occur either iti the Andainans 
or Burmah. 

3. PoLYALTHiA susf ATRANA, Kiug (oot of Kurz.) A trco 30 to 60 
feet high : young branches pale, the older mucli furrowAid : all parts 
glabrous except the dowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblongflancGolato, acu- 
minate, the base acute ; upper surface shining, the lower dull glaucous, 
both pale (when dry) ; main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, very slender and 
little more prominent than the secondary ; longtli 4*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 
1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers 1*4 t<j 1*75 in. long, solitary or 
in fascicles of 2 or 3 from the 3 uiingor branches below the leaves, or 
axillary' ; their pedicels *6 to 0 in. long, luinubdy bractcolatc near the 
base, glabrous. Sepals very small, half-orbicular-ovatc. Petals narrow- 
ly linear-oblong, Bub-aento or obtuse, pubcrulons, pale green to yellowish, 
the outer slightly longer than the inner, 1*35 to 1*75 in. long and *15 to 
*2 in. broad. Ovaries glabrous, sub-cylindric, with a single ovule : stigma 
hairy. Carpels ovoid, tapering to each end, ridged (when dry), pubes- 
cent or glabrous, about 1 in. long and *6 in. in diam. ; their stalks *5 to 
*6 in. long. Guatteria sumatrana, Miq. Fi. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 380. Momon 
aumatranumt Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 19. 

Perak ; at elevations up to 2,500 feet, common. Distrib. : Sumatia, 
Korthals, Boccari P. S., No. C13. Borneo, Korthals. 

This is allied to P. hypoleiica, H. f. and Th. ; but has larger leaves^ 
much larger dowers, and slightly different carpels. 

4. POLYALTUIA ANDAMANiCA, Knrz Andam. Report (1870) p. 29. 
A shrub: young branches slender, tomentose. Leaves membranous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acute ; the base broad and rounded, slightly unequal ; 
some of the larger nerves underneath and the midrib on both surfaces 
pubescent near the base, otherwise glabrous and shining ; main nerves 
6 or 7 pairs, distant, spreading and forming bold archos far from the 
margin : reticulations minute, distinct : length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 
2*4 in. ; petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers axillary or extra-axillary, 
solitary, 2 in. in diam.; the pedicel *4 to *75 in. long, sub- pubescent, 
minutely braoteolate. iSepab minute (*1 in. long), broadly triangular, 
pubescent. Petals thinly coriaceous, sub-equal, oblong, blunt, 1 in. long. 
Bipe carpels 6 to 8, oblong, smooth, glabrous, slightly apiciilate, *5 or *6 in. 
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long and *15 to *2 in. in diam/^ their stalks nearly as long. P. JenhinsU^ 
Bonth. and Hook. fil. in Hook. fil. Fi. Br. Ind. I, 64 (in Knrs 

Flora Burm. I, 38. 

S. Andaman : Knrz, Man, King’s Collector. 

Allied to P. Jenhinsii^ H. f. and T . ; but with much smaller flowers, 
and leaves with broader bases. 

5. PoLYALTHiA MAONOLiiEFLORA, Maing. MSS. Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
1, 64. A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; young branches rus<y-tomentose. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong to obovate-oblong, obtuse or acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate; upper surface glabrous, the 
^nerves and minutely tomentose ; under surface at first pubescent, 

ultimately glabh)us or glabrescont : main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, rather 
straight, oblique, prominent beneath, the transverse veins almost 
straight, distinct ; length 8 to 12 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in. ; petiole *25 
in. stout, tomentose. Flowers large, shortly pedunculate, solitary, axil- 
lary, 2*5 to 3 in. long ; peduncle *3 in. long, tomentose, with 2 large 
ovate bracts. Sepals coriaceous, short, broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
tomentose. Petals coriaceous, white, linear-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
sub-acuto, tomentose. Torus conical. Ovaries hirsute. Carpels (un- 
ripe) stalked, oblong-ovoid, blunt at either end, the apex mucronato, 
pubescent. Seed with smooth shining testa. 

Malacca : Maingay. Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 10039. 

Evidently a rare species. 1 have soon only Maingay’s imperfect 
specimens from Malacca, and two collected on Ulu Bubong by the late 
Mr. H. H. Kunstlor, Collector for the Dot. Garden, Calcutta. Sir J. D. 
Hooker states (F. B. Ind. 1. c.) on Maingay’s authority that the flowers 
have the colour and odour of those of a Magnolia. 

6. PoLYALTiiiA MACRANTHA, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 70 feet high ; 
young branches rather slender, glabrous. Leaves largo, thinly coriace- 
ous, oblong to olliptic-oblong, acute, slightly narrowed below the middle 
to the rounded or minutely cordato base ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the depressed slightly puberulous midrib ; lower surface 
paler when dry, glabrous, very minutely lepidote ; main nerves 20 to 24 
pairs, spreading, thin but prominent beneath ; length 12 to 18 in., 
breadth 4*5 to 7 5 in., petiole *4 in., stout. Flowers solitary, axillary or 
slightly supra-axillary, 2'5 to 4*5 in. in diam. ; pedicels 1*5 to 2 in. 
long (longer in fruit) glabrescont, with a sub-orbioular braoteole about 
the middle ; the buds conical when young. Sepals thick, sub-orbicular, 
spreading, connate by theiv edges and forming a cup *75 in. in diam., 
puberulous on both surfaces, corrugated outside. Petals much larger 
than the sepals, white, thick, fleshy, flattish, oblong-ellij^tio, widest above 
the middle, blunt, puberulous on both surfaces except at the glabresoeilt 
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basei^ nervad inside ; the outer row 1*3 to 2*5 in. long^ the inner smaller* 
Siamem, anmerous, oompressad ; apical process of oonneotive imncate* 
Ovariesli^a’y oblong, pubeimlona ; stigmas large, capitate-truncate, pubes« 
cent. Bxpe carpeU elliptio-ovoid, sometimes oblique, blunt at each end, 
the apex mucronate, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, and *75 in. in 
diam. Seed ovoid, solitary, the testa corrugated. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Scorteebini. 

A remarkable species with handsome white flowers, allied in many 
ways to P. congregata ; but at once distinguished fi'om it by its axillary, 
solitary flowers and glabrous ripe carpels. 

7. POLYALTHIA FULCHEA, King. A Small tree, glabrous except the 
inflorescence. Leaves thinly coi'iaceous, elliptic to obloflg-laiiceolato or 
oblong-oblanceolate, acute or aoiiminato, the base acute ; both surfaces 
minutely muriculato, the lower paler and dull ; length 4*5 to 6 in., 
breadth 2*6 in. (only 1*75 in. in var. august if o]ia)y petiole *25 in. Flowers 
large, solitary, terminal, 2 in. or more in diam. when expanded (often 
3*5 in. in diam. in var. angustifoUa) : pedicels 1*4 to 1*75 in. long, puber- 
ulons, with a lanceolate foLiaceoua binctcolo at the base. Sepals ovate, 
aente or sub-acute, nerved, glabrous, *G to *75 in. long. Petals coriaceous, 
sub-equal, ovate-elliptic, sub-acute, the base slightly cordate (narrowly 
oblong-lanceolate in var. angustifolia) grecnisli-ycllow with a triangular 
blotch of dark purple at the base. Stamens numerous ; apical process 
of connective broad, truncate, sub-orbicular, projecting over tho apex of 
the linear anther-coils, pubescent. Ovaries oblong, ad pressed -pubescent, 
1-ovnled ; stylo short, cylindric, thick, crowned by tlio convex, terminal, 
pubescent stigma. Bipe carpels numerous, olHptic-ovoid, blunt, slightly 
contracted at the base, sparsely pubescent but becoming almost glabrous, 
purple when ripe ; pericarp sub-succuleut : stalks thick, crimson when 
ripe, 1*5 in. long* Seed solitary, elliptic. 

Perak : at Weld’s Rest, Soortcchini. 

Var. angustifolia. King. Leaves oblong -lanceolate or oblong-ob- 
lanceolate, scarcely muriculate ; petals lanceolate or naiTowly oblong- 
lanceolate, often 1*75 in. long ; sepals often *75 in. long. 

Perak ; on Gunong Bubu ; elevat. 5,000 feet, Wray. 

8. POLTALTHIA KuNSTLBB£, King u. sp. A sbrub or small trdfe ; young 
branches puberulous, speedily glabrous. Leaves oblong- lanceolate rarely 
ellip^c-ianceolate, shortly and rather bluntly acuminate, tho base nar- 
rowed and sub-aoute or rounded ; upi>er surface glabrous, shining ; the 
lower paler, dull, puberulous on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 6 
to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath, ascending, inter- arching *1 to *2 
in. from the mar^n ; length 4*5 to 8 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*35 in. ; petiole 
*2 in., pubescent/ Fhwers *4 in. iu diam., axillary or extra-axillary, 
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solitaxy or in pairs ; peduneles *25 in. long, each with two rather large 
^nneqaal, broadly ovate bracts above the base. SepaU broadly triangular- 
ovate, obtuse, nearly as long as the petals and, like them, minutetj^tomen- 
tbse. Petals sub-equal, broadly oblong-ovate, obtuse. Ovule solitary. 
Fruit 2 in. in diam. ; individual carpels numerous, ovoid-globular, apiou- 
late, *3 in. long ; stalks slender, *5 in. long, adpressed rufous-pubescent 
like the caipols. ElKpeia parvijloraj Scortocliini MSS. 

Perak: King’s Collector, Scortechini, Wray. 

< This much resembles P. Jenkhvsii and P. andanianica in its leaves 
and fruit : but its flowers are totally different. 

9. PoLTALTHiA ScouTEOHiNii, n. sp. King. A Small tree 15 to 20 
foet high; joUhg branches minutely rufous-tomentose, but speedily 
glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblong-elliptic, acute or 
shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acuto ; upper surface glab- 
rous, shining, the midrib pubescent ; the lower dull, very minutely dotted, 
the midrib and sometimes nerves puberulous; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, 
bold and prominent on the lower surface, oblique, inter-arching close to 
the edge : length 4 to 8 in , breadth 1*15 to 2*25. ; petiole *25 in., pubes- 
cent. Flowers podicolled, solitary or in pairs, from the axils of leaves 
or of fallen leaves : pedicels *5 to *75 in. long, rufous-tomentose, with a 
rather largo bract about the middle. Sepals small, trianguLar, pubescent. 
Petals fleshy, sub-equal, greenish-yellow changing into dark dull yellow, 
oblong-lanceolate or oblong-oblanceolate, acute or rather blunt, the edges 
wavy, both surfaces minutely pubescent, 1*5 to 2 in. long. Ovaries 
narrowly elongate-adprossod, pubescent, each crowned by large fleshy 
glabrous stigma. Ovule solitary, basal. Fruit sliortly stalked ; ripe 
carpels numerous podicolled, ovoid, crowned by the remains of the 
stigma, sparsely pubescent, *3 in. long ; pedicel slender, pubescent, *75 
in. long. Seed with pale smooth testa. P. JenJcinsii^ H. f. and T. (in 
part), EUipeia undulata, Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca : Grilfltii, No. 413. Perak, King's Collector, Scortechini. 
Distrib. : — Sumatm, Beccari, Nos. 935, 976. 

10. PoLTALTHiA Jenkinsu, Benth. and Hook. fil. Gen. PI. I, 25. 
A tree : young shoots sparsely rufous-pubescent. Leaves membranous, 
oblong-lahoeolato to elliptic-ovate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly 
narrowed to the acute or rounded sub-oblique base ; both surfaces 
glabi*ous, minutely reticulate, the upper shining and the midrib puberul- 
ous; main nerves about 7 pairs, slender, slightly prominent, beneath* 
inter-arohing at some distance from the edge : length 4 to 7 in., breadth 
1*35 to 3. in., petiole *2 to *3 in. Flowers large (1*75 to 3 in. in dinxn.)* 
podicelled, solitary, rarely in pairs, axillary ; pedicels *6 to *75 in. long, 
pubescent, and with several small rounded bracts near^he base. Sepale 
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very small, sab^orbionlar, pubemlous. PetaU sab-ooriaoeons, spreading, ^ 
greenish dhanging to yellow, broadly lanceolate or oblanceolate, sab-* 
acute or obtnse, the base much narrowed, puberulous or glabrous* 
Mipe carpels numerous, stalked, oblong, slightly apioulate, glabrous, 
•4 in. long : stalk slender, *6 in. long. Seed smooth. Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. Ind. T, 64 {in part) ; Kars B'or. FI. Burra. I, 376 (in part) ; 
Guatteria Jenklnsit, Hook. 61. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 141 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 46. Guatteria Parveana Miq, FI. Ind. Bat. Vol. I, Pt. 
2, p. 48, and Suppl. 378. Uvaria catuingioides^ Roichb. fil. ot Zoll. MSS. 
Monoon canangioides, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 18. 

Malacca ; Griffith ; Maingay, No. 46 (and 45 in part) (Kew Dis- 
trib.). Perak; King's Collector, No. 3910. Assam ana Silhot. 

Specimens from Perak have larger flowers than those from Assam ; 
but otherwise they agi*oo fairly well, and both appear to be specifically 
identical with the Sumatra plant named Guatteria or Monoon canangi- 
aides by Miquel. The Andaman pla^it which KiirTs oi'iginally (Andam. 
Report (1870) p. 29) named Pohjalihia andamanica^ but which Sir 
Joseph Hooker (dealing with imperfect materials) reduced (with Kurss'a 
assent) to this species, I have restored to specific rank. Recently 
received specimens show its flowers to bo different from those of true P. 
Jenhinsii (the petals being shorter and naiTowcr), while the carpels are 
larger. 

11. PoLYAT/niiA Hookeriana, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 70 feet 
high : young branches .softly tawiiy-piibescont, ultimately glabrous and 
darkly cinereous. Leaves membrsmons, obovatc-elliptic or oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, narrowed from above the middle to the sub-cuncate 
base ; both Hurface.s reticulate, the upper glabrous except the pubescent 
midrib and nerves : lower glabi'ous, the midrib and nerves adprossed- 
pubescent: main nerves 10 or 11 pail's, oblique, forming imperfect 
arches close to the edge, prominent beneath; length 5 to 7 in., bi'eadth 
2‘25 to 3'25 ill. ; petiole '15 to ‘2 in., tomcnto.se. Floioers in pairs from 
peduncles with several aborted flowers near their bases, extra*axiilary : 
pedicels *5 to *76 in, long, lengthening in fmit, stont, pubescent, with 
1 or 2 small ovate braetcolcs at the middle or below it. Sepals^ broadly 
ovate, concave, free or connate only at the base, pubescent outside, 
glabrous within, *2 in. long. coriaceous, yellowish, suboqual, ovate 

or obovate-ohlong, sub-acute, puberulous except at the base inside, 
only slightly contracted at the base, nearly 1 in. long. Stamens iiunicr- 
ous, very short, cuneate ; the apical process of the connective thick with 
a truncate orbicular top liiding the linear doi*sa1 antlmrs. Ovaries 
oblong, puberuloog, with 1 ovule : stigma sessile, large, obovato with 
sub-truncate lobed apex. Ripe carpels numerous, ovoid, slightly apicu- 
8 
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late at the top and soniewhat narrowed at the base» 'G5 in, long, stalks 
1*2 in. long. Seed solitary, ovoid, smooth, with a vertical furrow. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.). No. 96. Perak; King’s Col- 
lector; Wray. 

This is a common tree in Perak. In Malacca, however, it appears 
to be rare ; for it is so very imperfectly represented in Maingay’s great 
Malayan qpllection (of which the best set is at Kew), that Sir Joseph 
Hooker, while recognising it as a Polyalthioj had not sufficient material 
to enable him to describe it in his Flora of British India. 

12. PoLTALTHU siMiARUM, Benth. and Hook. fil. Gen. PL I, 25 ; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 03. A tree 50 to 80 feet high ; all parts glab- 
rous except the puborulous leaf buds, under surface of nerves of leaves 
and inflorescence ; young branches pale brown, striate, sparsely leuticel- 
late. Leaves sub-coriaceous, ovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acute; upper surface 
shining ; lower dull, sometimes puberulous on the midrib and nerves j 
main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, prominent beneath ; length 6 to 
11 .in., breadth 2 to 4*6 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers pcdicelled, in 
few-flowered sessile fascicles from the axils of fallcm leaves or from 
tuberoles on the larger branches ; pedicels minutely pubescent, with a 
small bmet below the middle, 1 to 1-25 in. long. Sepals small, bluntly 
triangular, recurved, pubescent outside. Petals spreading, linear, sub- 
acute or acute, greonisli-yellow to purplish, puberulous outside, glabrous 
inside, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner rather the longer. Pipe stalk- 

ed, ovoid-elliptic, slightly mammillate, contracted towards the base, 
glabrous and orange-red to bluish-black when ripe, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long : 
stalk from 1 to 1*75 in. Seed ovoid, grooved, transversely striate. 
Kurz For. F). Burm. I, 37 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br, Ind. I, 63. Quatteria 
simiarum, Ham., Wall. Cat. 6440; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 142. 
G. fasoiculata, Wall. MSS. ox Voigt Hort, Sub. Calc. 16. Polyalthia 
lateriflora^ Kurz (not of King), Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Pt. 2, (for 1874) 
^52. Unona simiarum^ H. Bn., Pierre PL Forest. Coch-Chine, t. 23. 

• Andamans, Bot. Garden Collectors. Perak, King’s Collector. For- 
ests at the base of the Eastern Himalaya, the Assam i*ange, Chittagong, 
Burmah. 

Var. parvifoUa, King : leaves smaller than in typical form (3*5 to 
6 in. long and 1*25 to 2 25 in. broad) puberulous beneath. 

Perak ; at elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Distrib. Sumatra : on 
Qoenong Trang, Lampong»». (Forbes, No. 1536). 

18. PoLTAiiTuiA LAvtsairiiOBA, King. A tree 50 to 70 feet high : 
young brauches lenticellate and striate ; all parts except the inflores- 
oence quite glabrous. Leaves ooriaceous^ oblong to elUptic-oblong 
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abruptly acute or shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded 
rarely sub-cordate and unequal base : upper surface shining, the lower 
paler, luther dull ; main nerves 12to J6 pairs, rather pix>niinent, oblique 
spreading, evanescent at the ti])s ; length 8 to 15 in., breadth 2*5 to 
7 in. ; petiole *3 in. stout. Flowrs in fascicles fTOin tubercles on the 
stem and larger branches, pcdiceiled, 1*25 to 2 in. long; pedicels slender, 
thickened upwards, puhescent, with 2 bracteoles al)out the middle, 1*25 
to 1*75 in. long. Sejjah coriaceous, ovate-orbieiilar, very short, densely 
and minutely tomentoso outside. coriaceous, greenish -yellow, dull 

crimson at the base, oblong-lanceolate, gradually taperiug to the sub- 
acute apex, the outer rather shorter than the inner, minutely pubescent 
especially on the outer surface. Hipc carpels ovoiil-tdliptie, blunt, sliglitly 
narrowed to the Iwisc, glabrous, 1*25 in. long and *7 in. in diam. ; the 
pericarp thin, fleshy ; the stalks stout, glabrous, sub-aspernlous, 1*25 to 
2 in. long. Ouatteria laferijlora, U\. Bijdr. 20: KL Jav. p. 100, t. 60 
and 52 1).: Miq. FI, fiid. Hat. I, pt. 2 p. 47. Monoon lateriflornm^ 
hiiq. A.Tm. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IT, 10. 

Perak; at low elevations, Wray, King’s Collector. Distrib: Java. 

This is closely allied to P. sitnlarum, Bcnth. and Hook. lil. : but 
has smaller flowers which arc often borne on the smalloi* branches ; 
smaller leaves ; and sliortor st'alkcd earpel.s. Moreover the leaves and 
young branches of this are iiivai'iahly glabrous. The leaves of old trees 
are very niarktMily smaller than those on young specimoiis. Specimens 
in young fruit of a plant wliich may b<doiig to this species have been 
recently received from the A])dainan.s from the Collectors of the Dot* 
Garden, Caicniia : but, until the receipt of fuller material, I hesitate to 
include these islands in the geographical area of the species. 

14. Poi.YAf.THiA scr.KiiornYLT.A, Hook, 111. and Thoms. FI. Br. Tnd. 
r, 65. A glabrous tree : young brnnehes pale. Zeaees coi-iaceous, 
oblong, ovate or linear-oblong, acuU} or obtusely acnniinatc, the base 
broadly cuneate, shining on both surfaces and with the I'eticulations 
distinct; main nerves about 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, slender: length ^ 
6 to 8 in. : breadth 1*5 to 2*6 in., petiole *5 in. Flowers pedunculate, In 
fascicles from small tul>erclcs on the trunk, 2 in. in diam , grccniKli : 
tubercles *6 to 1 in. in diam. ; peduncles 1 to I *6 in. long, stout, rusty- 
pubescent, becoming glabrous ; bracts small, orbicular, from about the 
middle of the peduncle. Sepals ovate, obtuse, short. Petals linear- 
oblong, obtuse, the base slightly concave, pubenilous on both surfaces, 
1*6 in. long, the inner rather smallew. Torm broad, flat, the edge 
raised. Ovaries pilose, shorter than the eylindric style. Wtpe carpels 
elliptic-oblong, slightly narrowed at either end, 1 to 1*5 in. long, 
glabronS) the pericarp thin: stalks I to 1*5 in. long, oblong, the 

testa shining, pale. 
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Malacca ; Maingay (Sew Destrib), No. 101. 

1 have seen only Maingay's Malacca specimens of this plant. 

16. POLYALTHiA MACROPODA, King n. sp. A tree 60 to 60 feet 
high; young branches rather pale, pubescent but speedily glabrous. 
Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
acute; the edge slightly rovolute; upper suirface shining, glabrous 
except the puborulous sulcate midrib; the lower paler when dry, 
minutely lepidote, sparsely strigoso on the midrib and 8 or 9 pairs of 
curving rather prominent nerves ; length 3*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*4 to 
2*1 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers nearly 1 in. long, in fascicles on short 
broad rugose woody tubercles from the stem close to its base : pedicels 
about 1 in. long, woody in fruit and 2 in. or more in length, glabrous ; 
bractcoles (if any) deciduous. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
corrugated and glabrescont outside, glabrous inside, connate at the base 
to form a cup *65 in. in diam. Petals elliptic, blunt, slightly constricted 
about. the middle, sub-equal, pubcrulous, coriaceous. Stamens numer- 
ous, compressed especially the outer rows ; apical pi*ocoss of connec- 
tive transversely elongated, truncate Ovaries numerous, oblong-ovoid. 
Bipe fruit with large woody sub-globular toms 1*25 in. in diam. ; npe 
carpels numerous, oblong-ovoid, tapering to the apex, the base gradually 
narrowed into a stalk, 2*5 to 3*5 in. long (including the stalk) ; pericarp 
rather fleshy, glabrous. Seed solitary, elongated-ovoid, gioovod verti- 
cally. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Singapore, Ridley. 

A species remarkable for its large rii)e carpels borne on the stem 
near the ground. It is possible that Mr. Ridley’s plant, collected in 
Singapore, may really belong to a distinct species, the only specimen jef 
it which I have seen being voiy imperfect. TMs comes very near P. 
clavigera King. 

16. PoLYALTHiA CLAVIGERA, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; 
young branches slender, at first puborulous but speedily glabrous and 
^palo. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, tapering to each end, acuminate ; 
*^b6th surfaces reticulate ; the upper shining, glabrous except the puberui- 
ous sulcate midrib ; lower surface slightly puberulous at first but ulti- 
mately quite glabrous ; main nerves 7 pairs, ascending, curved, not 
inter-arching, slightly prominent beneath, obsolete above ; length 6'5 
to 8*6 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *4 in. slightly winged above. 
Flowers unknown. Podunclo of ripe fruit stoat, woody, 2 in. or more in 
length ; the torus depress ed-glqj^idar, woody, about *5 in. in diam. ; ripe 
carpels ovoid-elliptic, tapering to each end, the base gradually passing into 
the stout puberulous slightly scabrid stalk, greenish-yellow when diy, 
glabrous : the ^ricarp succulent ; length 2*25 in., breadth nearly 1 in. ; 
stalk 1*5 in. pttb^rulou.s ; seed solitary, ovoid. 
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Penang: Pinara Bukit, clovatr. 8000 feet Curfcis (No. S4H). 
Perak .- Waterfall Hill, Wray. Disti4b. B. Sumatra, Forbes (No. 1688) . 

This species is known only by a few fruiting specimens collected 
by Messrs. Curtis and Wi*ay Junior. It is neai-ly allied to P, maora^ia. 
King; but its loaves have different veuation and texture, the torus of 
the ripo fruit is smaller, while the carpels thcnisolvcs arc larger and 
have longer stalks. 

17. POLYALTHIA QLOMERATA, King n. sp. A trco 40 to 60 feet high : 
young branches glabrous, pale, rather slender. Jjchvgs nioinbranous, 
elliptic to oblong, slightly oblique, acuto or shortly auiiininate, tho base 
slightly cunoate or rounded; both surfaces reticulate, glabrous; tho 
midrib alone pubcrulous on tho upper, adpi-cssed-^borulons on tho 
lower ; main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, curved, liscoudiiig, not inter-ai'ching, 
thin but slightly prominent beneath ; length 4 to G in,, breadth 1*8 to 
8*6 in., petiole *25 to *36 in. Floimru about 1 in. long, in clusters of 20 
to 30 from nodulated pubcrulous tubercles on the stem; pedicels long 
(1*5 to 2*5 in.), slender, pubcrulous, Avith au ovato-l!lnec^olate bra<iteolo 
about the middle. bVpa/s thick, hiiiceolato-aeumiimte with bi-oad con- 
nate bases, sub-erect, pubcrulous. Petais coriaceous, siib-orect, lineiu*- 
oblong, slightly concave and glabrous at the base iusiilo, otherwise 
minutely tomeiitose, the inner slightly smaller than the outer. SUimcnn 
numerous ; tho connective with au orbicular siib-eouvcx apicn-l expan- 
sion concealing tho linear dorsal anther-cells. 0 varies much less nu- 
merous than tho stamens, oblong, hirsute, apparently J-ovuled; tho 
stigma small, oblong, slightly pubescent. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Wray. Distrib. Sumatra ; Forbes, No. 
J804. 

^ In all tho floi^rs I have examined tho pistils are very small fas if 
undeveloped; and I have not been able to find more iltaii one ovule. In 
the Sumatran specimens the Howers are mucli longer than iu those frotn 
Perak. 

18. PoLYAi/riiiA CONGREOATA, King n. sp. A trco 40 to (30 feet 
high ; young branches at first rasty-puboi ulous but speedily glabroifs 
and dark-colonrod. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-olliptic, acute, 
slightly narrowed to the roundod or minutely cordate base; upper 
surface glabrous except tho depressed pubcrulous midrib ; the lower 
pale when dry, glabrous, minutely lepidote ; main nerves 13 to 19 
pairs, oblique, carving, thin but prominent beneath ; length 9 to 16 in., 
breadth 3*75 to 7 in. ; petiole *3 or '4 Jin. stout. Flowers large, in short, 
much divided, rough, tubercular, woody cymes from the atom near its 
base ; the pedicels 1*26 to 1*75 in. long, glabroscontt bracteole sifjglo, sob- 
orbicular, clasping, infi*a-med!an. Sepals thick, broadly ovate- triangular, 
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spreading, slightly cnneate at the base, concave, oorrngated and pnbet^- 
lons outside, glabrous inside, often redexed, *5 in. long. Petid$ thick, 
white, ovate^ellipfcic, sub-acttte, hoary-puberulous except at the 
inside on both surfaces ; the outer row 1*5 to 3 in. long and '65 to 1 id, 
broad, the inner row narrower. Stamens numerous, compressed ; the 
apical process of the connectivo truncate, oblique, granular ; anther- 
cells lineal*, dorsal. Ovaries 20 to 30, oblong, stingose, with a single 
basilar ovule ; stigma oblong, pubescent. Bipe carpels elliptic, beaked, 
1 in. or more long, hoary-pubescent, narrowed at the base into the short, 
thick stalk. Seed solitary, pale brown, shining, elliptic. 

Perak ; Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

This resemSlos P. macrantha^ » hut is distinguished from it 
by its cymoso, caulino inflorescence, smaller flowers and pubcrulons 
fruit. H. O. Forbes collected in the Lampongs in Eastern Sumatra a 
plant (No. 1642 of his Herb.) which greatly resembles this. 

19. PoLYALTHiA iiYi»OGAEA, King, n. sp. A tree 25 to 30 feet 
high ; young branches rather stoat, densely but minutely rufous-tomen- 
tose, ultimately rather pale, striate. Leaves largo, thinly coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, gradually narrowed 
to the rounded base ; both surfaces glabrous when adult, the lower 
puberulous when young, the veins transverse and, (like the reticulations), 
distinct ; main nerves 18 to 22 pairs, oblique, inter-ai’ching within the 
edge, thin, prominent on the lower and depressed on the upper surface 
when dry ; length 10 to 20 in. , breadth 3 to 7 in. ; petiole *4f in., stout, 
tomentoso, Ftowerina branches from tho stem near its base, 1 to 8 feet 
long, flexuose, rufous-pubescent like the lanceohate bracteolcs. Flowers 
'Ih to 1 in. long, cream-coloured ; pedicels *75 to 1*5 in. long, usualljjj, 
with one lanceolate, tomentose bractoolo near the ndddle and a second, 
sub-orbicular and acuuiinato, close to the flower. Sepals broadly tri- 
augular-ovate, acute, spreading, tomentose outside, glabrous inside, *25 
in. long. Petals coriaceous, the inner row rather smaller than the outer, 
narrowly oblong, sub-ac.nte, pubescent outside except the glabrescent 
base and edge.s, inside almost glabrous. Stamens numerous, short, com- 
pressed ; apical process of connectivo broad, slightly convex, slightly 
oblique, 8ub-gi*anular, deeply ridged in fiont, the anther-cells linear 
dorsal. Ovaries few, oblong, villous, J-ovuled; stigma large, ovoid, 
granular, sessile. Immature carpels naiTOwly ovoid, sub-compressed, 
the apex beaked, the base slightly contracted, minutely tomentose. Seed 
solitary, elongated, ovoid, snir>otb. 

Perak ; near Lai’oot, King’s Collector. Gnnong Batu Puteh; elev. 
3,400 feef, Wray. 

A species remarkable for its hypogoeal infloresceuce. The flower- 
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mg brancheo, whi(* vary from 1 to 8 feet in length, originate from the 
stem near »te base, pass into the soil underneath the sorfooe of whioh 

thy run for some di.,lanoe, and Iw on their emerging tips the fowero 


20. POLTALTHU OBUQUA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. lud 138 A 
tree : young branches minutely pubescent, lenticellate. Leave, sub- 
SMMle, oblong-lanceolate, acute orlshortly acuminate, the base cnneate. 
mmutely and obliquely cordate ; shining and glabrous on Iwth surfaces, 
the lower pale ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, slender, curving and forming 
told arches 15 in. from the margin; length 4 to 65 in., breadth 15 to 
2-2 m. ; petiole I in., very stout. Flower, -4 to 5 4 in. in diam soli 
tary, pedicellate, extra-axillary- ; each pedicel rising fr«n a short ronical 
woody tubercle, curving, -25 in. long. Sr;M,l, coriaceous, broadly ti-i- 
angular, blunt, less than half as long as the petals, puboseeut. Petals 
coriaceous, sub-cipial, oblong, obtuse, siH'icoous outside. carpels 

pisiform, with stalks *5 in. long, dark brown. il<x>k, til. FI Br Ind 
I, 67 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 44. 


Chittagong 


Malacca; GrilKth, Maingay, No. 44 (Kow distnb,). 

Hill Tracts ; Lister. Distrib. Sumatra. 

Lister’s plant from the Chittagong Mill Ti-acts agrees well with 
UTiinth s specimens from Mcalacca. 


21. ^PoLYAiTHiA ABBBBANs, Maiug. OX Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 67 
A large climber, glabrous except the flowers and fruit: young breuches 
slender, black. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate the 
base slightly cuneate ; both surfaces reticulate, glabrous, the lower 
glaucous; main nerves 14 to 18 paii-s, very faint, the secondary nerves 
gnito as well marked : length 3 5 to 5 in., breadth 14 to I S in., petiole 
•2 to -25 in. Floteers -6 to -75 in. in diam., solitary, axillary ; pedicels 
slender, 1-25 in. long (longer in fruit), with one minute bracteolo below 
the middle and another at the base. Sepals ovate-orbicular, sub-acute 
quite connate into a 3-angled glabrous cup 25 in. in diam. Petah 
leathery, ovate-orbicular, sub-acute, spreading, concave ; the outer row 
•35 in. long and 3 in. broad, yellowish-putoscont on both surfoocs 
except a glabrous patch near the base on the inner: inner petals 
half the size of the outer but more concave, hoary-puberulous outside, 
glabrescent inside. Sfamms numerous; apical process of connective 
broad, discoid, depressed in the centre, quite concealing the long linear 
lateral anther-oeUs. Ovaries narrowly oblong, glabrous, 1 or 2-ovulod : 
style as long as the ovary, curved : stigma small. Eipe earpeU ovoid, 
slightly apiculate, puberulous or glabrescent, -36 in. long and ‘8 in. 
in diam. ; stalks ‘7 to '8 in., slender, glabrous. • Seeds solitary, rarely 
2, ovoid, shining, smooth. Melodorum ghueum, Soortechini M®. 
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Malacca : Maingay; P^ak ; Scortechini, Wray. 

In some carpels there are two seeds, such carpels being about twice 
as long as those with a single, seed. Although referred by the late 
lamented Father Scortecliini to the genus Melodorum, this is an undoubt- 
ed Polyalthia in its stamens, in its J- rarely 2-ovuled ovaries, andi in its 
carpels with usually solitary, ovoid seeds. In externals, save and except 
the much smaller size of the floWers, this much resembles the plant 
figured by Pierre under the name of Unona Memyi (Flore Forest. 
Coch-Chine, t. 17) to which indeed Pierre reduces P. aberrant, 

22. Polyalthia bollata, King n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high i 
young branches densely covered with long soft spreading golden hairs. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, bull ate (at least when dry), narrowly oblong, 
acuminate, narrowed but slightly to the deeply cordate auricled base : 
both surfaces boldly reticulate, the upper shining, glabrous except the 
sulcate puborulous midrib ; the lower glabresceut except the midrib and 
nerves which have sparse hairs like those on the young branches : main 
nerves 25 to 40 pairs, spreading towards the base, sub-ascending to- 
wai'd^ the apex, forming a double series of arches within the margin, 
bold and prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface : 
secondary nerves and reticulations prominent ; length 12 to 14 in., 
breadth 2 75 to 3*35 in. ; petiole *25 in , pubescent like the young 
branches. Flowers solitary, terminal or axillary, 1 in. long ; pedicels 
slender, 1 in. long, pubescent, bractcolc small, mesial. Sepals small, 
lanceolate, spreading, free, sparsely pubescent outside, glabresceut inside, 
about *25 in. long. Pe/aZs narrowly linear, slightly wider at the base, 
suboqual, sub-concavo, sparsely pubescent. Stamens uumci'ous, the 
apical process of tlio connective sub-couvox, orbicular, slightly gnxnular. 
Ovaries much fewer than the stamens, oblong, pubescent ; the stigma 
sub-capitate-truucate, puberulous. . Bipe carpels globular-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, puberulous, *4 in. long; stalks slender, *2 in. long. Seeds 2, 
plano-convex, the testa rugose, pale : the albumen horny. 

Singapore : Ridley. Perak ; King’s Collector. 

Evidently a raic shrub ; readily recognisable by its elongate very 
bullate loaves. 

23. Polyalthia sub-cobdata, Blnme FI. Javae, 71 t. 33 and 36 B. 
A shrub or small tree : young branches spai'sely hispid-pubescent, after- 
wards glabrous and furrowed, not pale. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
oblanceolate-oblong or elliptic-oblong, shortly and obtusely daudate* 
acuminate; the base slightly narrowed, sub-cordate, aiiriculate at one 
side; both surfaces glabrous except the sometimes pubernlous^'midrib: 
main ne^jyjres 9 to 12 pairs, slender, the reticulations lax and faint : length 
4^5 to 9 ih., breadth 1*6 to 3 in. ; petiole *05 in., pubescent. Flours 
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about 1 in. in diam., solitarj, axillaty or extra-axiUary ; podnaoloa 
slender, '6 to *75 in. long, pnberalous and with 1 or 2 lanoeolate b«io- 
teoles. S^^ls ovate, snb-acute ; united into a cup. Petals eoriaoeoue, 
yellowish, oblong, sub^aonte, tbo inner rather smaller, slightly pnbesoent 
outside, Cc^rpeU numerous, broadly ovoid, not apicnlate, furrowed, gla* 
brous, '4 in. long ; stalks slender, *25 in. long ; pericarp thin. Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 44 ; Ann. Mus. Ludg. Bat. II, 14. Unona 
eordatOf Bl. Bijdr. 15. 

Perak; elev. about 800 feet, King’s Colleotor, No. 2373. Distrib. 
Java. 

24. PoLTALTHiA OBLONOA, King, n. sp. A shrub or small tree 10 
to 15 feet high : young branches at first rufous-tomefftose, afterwards 
glabrous, pale and farrowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, sub-sessile, oblong 
or oblong-oblanceolate, abruptly and shortly acuminate, narrowed to 
the minutely cordate, unequal base ; upper surface glaliTOus, except the 
pubescent midrib; lower pubernlous, the midrib prominent as are tlio 14 
to 20 pairs of little curving, sub-ascending, main nerves ; reticulations 
open and distinct ; length 9 to 14 in , breadth 3*5 to 5 in. ; petiojg ‘15 
in., tomentose. Flowers 1*25 to 1*75 in. in diam., solitary, axillary or 
extra-axillary, from small tubercles : pedicels 1*25 to 2*6 in. long, pu- 
beruloua and ^vith 2 lanceolate bractcoles near the base. Sepals semi- 
orbicular, acute, very short, united into a cup, pubescent outside. 
Petals coriaceous, yellow, subequal, oblong, tapering to the sub-acuto 
apex, minutely adpressed- pubescent on both surfaces but especially on 
the outer, length -75 to 1*15 in. Ripe carpels 10 to 20, ovoid to orbicular, 
apicnlate, *3 to *35 in. long, pubescent or sub-glabrous ; stalks slender, *6 
to *75 in. long. Seeds usually solitary and ovoid, or sometimes two and 
plano-convex. 

Perak : very common at elevations of from 1,000 to 2,500 foot. 

This plant closely resembles Guatteria (= Fohjalthla) elliptica 
Blame ; but its leaves have more numerous nerves luid its carpels are 
stalked, those of P elliptica (according both to Blume’s description and 
figure) being sessile and of larger size. 

25. Poi/YALTHiA Beccarii, King n. sp. A tree 15 to 40 feet high : 
young branches slender, rufous-tomentose ; the older coarsely striate 
and lentioollate. Leaves thickly membranous, narrowly oblong or oTblong|,^ 
lanceolate, acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; both 

* saHaees shining and reticulate, tho midHb pubescent on the upper 
tomentose on the lower ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, slender, spreading, 
torming^ld arches far from the edge, the secondary nerves distinct ; 
length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth *75 to 1;35 in. ; petiole *1 in., tomentose. 
Flowers 1 in. long, in fascicles from braotcolate tubercles on {ho older 
9 
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branch OB, their pedicels slender, pubescent, minutely braoteolate near the 
base, about 1 in. long. Sepals ovate-obtuse, '15 in. long, pubescent out- 
side. Petals coriaceous, dark-yellow, sub-equal, linear-oblong, sub-acute, 
1 in. to 1*5 in. long and from '1 to '2 in. broad, minutely pubescent 
especially outside. Ovaries pubescent, 2-ovuled. Jii'pe carpels numerous, 
broadly ovoid, apiculate, glabrous, sub-granular when ripe, *35 in. long ; 
their stalks granular, puberulous, '6 to *75 in long. 

Perak : at low elevations. Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray. 
Distrib. Sumatra; Beccari P. S., No. 401. Boraeo ; Motley No. 743. 

The leaves of this species, .although smaller, have much the same 
venation as those of P. Teysmannii, King. The carpels of this are, how- 
ever, very much smaller than those of P. Teysmannii. 

26. PoLYALTiriA. ciNNAMOMKA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PL Ind. 138 ; 
Hook 111. Pl.-Br. Ind. I, 6.5. A tree 50 to 70 feet high; young branches 
rusty- tomentose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, nari'owly oblong to oblan- 
ceolate, tapering to each end, acute or shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower sparsely lucid- 
pubesctiut, (glabresccnt when old), the midrib tomentose; main nerves 
about 12 or 14 pairs, slender, curved, ascending, inlcr-arching freely ; 
length 4*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 2-25 in. ; petiole 2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers sub-sessile, solitary, or in pairs from short woody tubercles from 
the young branches below the loaves, dull red, 2 to 2*25 in. long; pe- 
duncles very short, rusty-toraentose, bracteolalo at the base. Sepals 
spreading, sub-orbicular, *25 in. long, tomentose. Petals sub-equal, 
thick, linear-oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed at the base, adpressed- 
pubescent externally, glabrous within, 2 to 3 in. long. Anthers numerous, 
short, compressed ; connective with broad, flat, apical, truncate process. 
Pistils oblong, pubescent ; stigma large, sub-truncate. Torus convex, to- 
mentoso. Fruit globose, 2*5 in. iu diam. ; the individual carpels pyriform 
with very short stalks, *75 to 1 in. long and *5 to '75 in. in diam., densely 
rusty-tonientose ; pericarp thick. Seeds 2, plano-convex, with scaly 
testa, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 44. Guatteria cinnamomea^ Wall. 
Oat. 6441. Q. muUmervis, Wall. Cat. 6445. Unona cauliflora^ H. f. and 
Th. PL Ind., 137 ; PL Br. Ind. 2, 60. Miq. PL Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 43. 

Singapore ; Wallich, Ridley. Penang; Wallich, Curtis No. 2470. 
'wMalaoca, Maingay (Kew Distrib ) No. 37, 

Apparently not a common species. Maingay’s specimens fxbm 
Malacca have rather larger and smoother leaves than those from 
Singapore and Penang. 

27. PotjYALthia PAonypHYLLA, King, n. sp. A tree 50 td" 100 feet 
high ; young branches softly pubescent, afterwards glabrous and far- 
rowed. Leaves rigidly coriaceous, elliptio-obloug, sub-acute ; the edge 
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recurved, the base broad and rounded, or nanowed and sab*acttte ; 
both surfaces glabrous ; the lower slightly paler, the midrib tomeutose at 
the base beneath ; main nerves 11 or 12 pairs, spioading, prominent* 
evanescent at the tips ; length 4*5 to 7*6 in., breadth 1'75 to 8*5 in., 
petiole *35 to *6 in., toinentoso when young. Flowers about 1*5 in. long, 
in few-flowerod fascicles from small tubercles on the older branches ; 
their pedicels 2 in. long, bracteolate about the middle, softly tawny- 
tomentoae. Sepals l)roadl 3 ^ half -orbicular, veiy short, retlexod, tomun- 
tose. Petals coriaceous, nerved, pnlo green, obloug-lanceolato or ob- 
lanceolate, sub-aciito or obtuse, pubescent on the outer, tomonioso on 
the inner, surface ; the outer .slightly shorter and narrower than the 
innei', from *9 to 1*5 in. long and *8 to *5 in. broad. Siemens 1101002 * 008 , 
compressed, the apical process of connective truncate; anthers linear, 
doi'sal. Omnej? numeroiw, glabrous, vertically striate ; ^igma sessile, 
truncate, pubcinilous. Ripe carpels numerous, ci*owded when young,* 
densely covered with minute pale t>OTuentnrn ; when ripe nai*i*owIy 
obovoid, blunt, narrowed to a short stalk, snb*lomontose, 1*75 in. long 
and about 1 in. in diam. j pericarp thick, ficsli^" ; soetls two, plano-con- 
vex. 

In its leaves this resembles Guatteria pondok, Miq. (FI. Iiid. Bat. 
Suppl. 380), but that species has carpels w'ith stalks from 2 to 3 in. 
long. 

Perak ; at elevation under 1 ,000 feet, King’s Collector, Nos. 6(555 
and 7516. 

28. PoLyAi.TUiA PYCNANTHA, King. A tree? Young branohgs 
leather stout, eovtnod with soft yellowish pubescence. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic-oblong, or oblong-huioeolato, obtusely acuminate, the base 
obtuse or rounded : upper surfac*e glabrou.s ; lower paler and puberulous 
on the midrib ; main nerves arching, prominent ; length 6 to 9 in., 
breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in. ; petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers *5 to ‘75 
in. in diam., in fascicles from tuhei'clcs on the lai'gei* branches, 1 to *5 in. 
in diam. ; flow'cr-pGduuclcs *25 in. long, pube.s<.*(‘nt, ebracteate. Sepals 
ovate, acute, *2 in. long. Petals linear, obtuse, Hat, sub-oquai, the bases 
of the inner three concave, *5 to *76 in. long, pale sericeous outside, 
glabrescent inside. Torus colnmnar-fiat-topped, glabrous : ovules 2, 
superposed. Unona pycnantha. Hook HI. in FI. Br. Ind. I, 60. 

' Malacca; Maingay. 

12. Anaxaookea, St. Hilaire, 

TreeA or shrubs. Leaves with pellucid dots. Flowers small, greenish, 
leaf-opposed. Sepals 3, valvate, connate at the base. Petals 6 or 3, sub- 
equal, ti-seriate, valvate, the inner row sometimes absent. Torus convex. 
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Stamens indefinite ; anther-odls extvotBe or sublateral ; oonnectiYe %itk 
a terminal process. Ovaries few, style variable ; ovules 2, sub-basal, 
collateral, ascending. Bipe carpels follicular ; stalk davate. Seeds* 1-2, 
exarillate, testa shining. — Distrib. Tropical Asia and America; species 


about 8. 

Petals 6 1 A, luzonensis 

,, 3 2 A. Scortechinii, 


1. Anaxaqorba luzonensis, a. Gray Bot. U. S. Expl. Exped. 27. 
A shrub ; all parts glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base ciineate, the under surface pale ; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spreading, eligibly prominent beneath, the 
reticulations wide, rather distinct ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 1'76 to 
2*6 in., petiole *25 to 35 in. Floioers about *5 in. long, solitary; pedi- 
cels ‘25 in. long (twice as long in fruit), with 1 or 2 amplexicaul bracteoles. 
Sepals small, ovate-rotund, obtuse. Petals subequal, elliptic, obtuse, thin, 
nerved, white. Ovaries few. Bipe carpels 1 to 3, cuneate-clavate, some- 
what compressed, narrowed into a long stalk, 1 to 2-seedcd. Seeds plano- 
convex, obovate, black, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 68. Kurz F. 
Flora Burm. 1, 39. A. zeylanica, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 144 : Thwaites 
Enum. 10 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 49 ; Beddome lo. PI. Ind. Or. t. 
46. Bhopalocarpus fruticosus, Teysm. and Binn. In Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. II, 22 t. 2 fig. B. Anaxagorea fruticosa^ ScheS. in Nat. 
Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 9. 

Burmah ; The Andaman Islands ; Malacca ; Ceylon. Distribb Phi- 
lippines, Cambodia, Sumatra. 

2. Anaxaoorea Scoutechinti, King, n. sp. A bush or small tree : 
all parts, except the flower, glabrous ; the young branches sub-rngulose, 
2-ridged. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or elliptic-obovate, 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or 
sub-acute base ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, rather prominent beneath, 
the reticulations open and distinct: length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 
in. ; petiole *3 to '4 in. Flowers *75 in. long, solitary ; pedicels *3 in. (much 
longer in fruit) with 1 or 2 amplexicaul bn^steoles. Sepals membranous, 
their edges thin, broadly ovate, acute, pubescent outside. Petals in a 
single row, much larger than the sepals, oblong-lanceolate, sub-aoute, 
scurfy-pubescent outside, glabrous within, very fleshy, slightly concave 
at. the base. Stamens numerous, those next the pistils barren, elongate 
and bent over the pistils. Ovaries numerous, obovoid, pubescent': styles 
curved. Carpels as in A . luzonensis, but two or three times as numeraus. 
Seeds obovoid, conca^o-convex, compressed, black, shining. 

Pei^ : at low elevations ; Scortechini, King*6 Collector, Wray. 

1 have altered the diagnosis of this genus as regards the peUhi to 
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admit this species in which the inner whorl of petals is aboanit In 
other respects the species agrees pex^fectlj with the origiaal diagnosis. 
Teysmann and Binuindyk's mouo-specifio gemis Mkopaloearptts 
Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II, 22, t. 2 fig. B.) is an unmistakable Anamgorea 
in which the inner petals are narrow and incurved. It is probably near 
A, luzonensis. A, Gray, and A, javanica^ Bl. (See Bonth. and Hook fil. 
Qen. Plant. I, 957). 


13. Disepalum, Hook. fil. 

Trees or shrubs. Sepals 2, large, concave, valvate. Petals 4, 
narrowly lincar-spathulate, incurved, inserted remotely from each 
other on the margin of tfie very broad, sub-concavS torus. Stamens 
numerous ; the apical process of the coiinectivo broadly orbicular, sub- 
convex. Pistils 10 to 15 or numerous, ovoid ; style short, terete ; stigma 
small, terminal ; ovule solitary. Leaves ininut.fdy poll acid- punctate. 
Flowers in long terminal peduncles, solitary or in pairs. Distrib. Three 
species, all Malayan. 

1, Diskpalum LONOiPES, King, n. sp. A glabrous tree 30 to 40 feet 
high; young branches slender, pale brown. Leaves minutely pellucid- 
punctate, membmnous, oblong, sometimes slightly oblanooolate, rarely 
oblong-elHptio, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base ouneaie ; 
main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading, {sab-hori«ontal) very faint; length 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1‘5 to 2*25 in., petiole ‘25 in. Flowers on long 
pedicels, dark red, solitary or in pairs, terminal, *5 in. in diam. ; pedicels 
slender, ebractoolate, 1*25 to 2 in. long. Sepals refloxed, concave, 
bi*oadly ovate, blunt. Petals remote from each other, lincar-spathulaio, 
Bub'incurved, *2 in. long. Stamens nainei*ous ; apical process of the 
connective orbicular, snb-convex. Ovaries numerous, stal kod, slightly 
obovoid, glabrescont or sparsely pubescent, l-ovuled ; style short, 
straight ; stigma small, terminal. Immature carpels ovoid, sub-glabrous, 
slightly corrugated ; pericarp fioshy, fragrant. Seed solitary, ovoid. 

Johoi'e; on Gunong Paufci at 1,500 feet; King's Collector, No. 231. 
Distrib. Borneo, Beccari (P. B. 1645). 

The genus Disepalum was founded by Sir Joseph Hooker on a 
Bornean shrub collected by Lobb, and the only species known to its 
founder was that described and figured under the name of P. anomaktm 
in the liinnman Transactions (Vol. XXllI, 156, t. 20 A.) The charao* 
iota which separate the genns from any other in the family are the dimev^ 
ons symmetry of the sepals and petals, and the small size of the latter, 
which originate at some distance from each other from the edge of the 
broad sub-conoave toms. The species here described differs from P. 
ononialum in its arboreous habit, larger leaves, and much more numerous 
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ovaries, which are moTeover nearly glabrous and have long stalks. 
Quite ripe fruit is as yet unknown. 

14. Goniothalamus, Blume. 

Small trees or shrubs. Leaves with small nerves, forming intra- 
marginal loops. Flowers solitary or fascicled, axillary or extra-axillary ; 
pedunoles with basal, scaly, distichous bracts. Sepals 3, valvate. Petals 
6, valvate in 2 series ; outer thick, flat or nearly so ; inner smaller, 
shortly clawed, cohering in a vaulted cap over the stamens and ovary. 
Stamens many, linear-oblong ; anther-cells remote, dorsal ; connective 
produced into an oblong or truncate process. Ovaries many ; style 
simple or 2-fid ; oVules solitary or 2, superposed, sub-basal (4 in G. wrart- 
oides.) Ripe carpels 1-seeded. — Distrib, About 47 species, natives of 
Eastern tropical Asia and its islands. 

The plants referred to this genus are, by Baillon, treated as part of 
Melodorum. 

Ovules 1 or 2. 

Style cylindric, slender; stigma subulate, 

entire ... ... ... 1. G. suhevenius. 

Stylo very short ; stigma funnel-shaped, slit 

on one side, its edges toothed ... 2. O. tenuifoUus. 

Style cylindric ; stigma truncate, entire. 

Flowers in fascicles from the stem only ; 

ripe carpels 1'25 in. long ... 3. G, Prainiamis, 

Flowers solitary from the axils of the 
leaves or fallen leaves ; ripe carpels *4 
in. long ... ... ... 4. G. Kunstleri. 

Stylo subulate or cylindric ; stigma deeply 

2-cleft, petals 3 to 5 in. long... ... 5. G. giganteus. 

Style cylindric ; stigma unequally 2-toothed 6. G. malayanus. 
Style cylindric ; stigma minutely and equally 
2- toothed. 

Flowers axillary or from the axils of 
fallen leaves ; outer petals more than 
1 in. long. 

Anthers with slightly convex, orbi- 
cular apical appendages ... 7. Q, ftdvns* 

Anthers with very pointed, conical 
apical appendages. 

Nerves ot leaves 28 to 34 pairs 8. G. Ourttsii, 
Nerves of leaves fewer than 
20 paiz-s. 
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Leaves sbimngf retiealate, 
glabrous ; ripe carpels 
oblong, *5 to ‘6 in. long 9. G. OriffUhii, 
Leaves glabrous, opaque, 
dull, not reticulate ; ripo 
carpels globiilar-obo- 
void ; *4 in. long. 10. G, wacrophyllm. 

Flowers in fascicles fi-oni tubei*cles near 

the base of til e stem ... 11. O, Itidhyt. 

Style cylindric; stigma 3-toothcd ; apices 
of anthers acuminate. 

Leaves thickly coriaceous ; ncrvi's in- 
conspicuous ... ... 12. G. Tapt9, 

Leaves strongly and prominently nerved. 

Sepals large, orbicular-ovate, ob- 

tu.se, 0.5 to 1 in. long 13. <7. ScorU^vhinii. 

Sepals small, ovate acuminate, ‘2 

in, long ... ... ... 14. G. Wray%> 

Ovules and seeds 4 ... ... ... 15. uvarioules. 

1. Goniotiialamcs subbvenius, King, ii. sp. A shrub or small 
tree; young branches slender, pubcrulons ; otherwise glabrous except 
the flower. Leaves membranous, narrowly oblong, tapering at, each 
end ; upper surface shining, pale-grccnish when dry \ the lower paler, 
dull ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, sub-horizon tnl, invisible or very faint 
on either side ; length 3*5 to 0*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole 
•2 in. Fhwe^rs solitary, axillary, *76 to *9 in. long ; pedicels *4 to *6 
in. long, ebracteate. Sepals broadly ovate, bluntly acuminate, 3-uerved, 
minutely pubescent on both sui*facos, *3 in. long. Petals thinly coria- 
ceous, pubornious except towards the base inside, lanceolate, sub-aouto ; 
the inner petals half as large as the outer, slightly clawed. Stamens 
with broad orbicular sub-convex apical pi’ocess. Ovaries jiarrowly oblong, 
style cylindric, curved ; stigma subulate, entire. Pipe carpels ovoid to 
oblong, obtuse, tapering very little at the base, glabrous, '5 to *75 in. ; 
stalks ‘35 to *45 in. 

Perak ; at low elevations, King's Collector. 

2. Gomiothalamus tencifolius, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet 

; glabrous except the petals ; young branches slender, dark-coloured, 

striate. Leaves thinly membranous, lanceolate, or oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, the base acute ; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, spreading, 
inter-arching within the minutely undulate margin, faint on both sur- 
faces ; length 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 1 to 1*75 in., petiole *2 in. Flowers 
axillary, solitary, drooping; pedicels slender, bi-bractcolate at the bate, 
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*35 to *45 in. long. Se^fUs free, large, membranona, p^een, many.nexTed 
and reticulate, broadly 6vate, acute or acuminate, glabrous, *75 to 1*1 in. 
long. Petals whitish, thinly coriaceous, faintly nerved^ broadly lanceo- 
late, acuminate, much contracted at the base, pubescent, 1 to 1*2 in. 
long, (smaller in var. ahorescens) ; inner petals less than half as long, 
ovate, acuminate, the base contracted, pubescent. Anthers numerous, 
compressed, the apices broad, flat, pubescent. Ovaries few, narrow, short, 
1 rarely 2-ovuled ; the style long, straight, thickened upwards ; stigma 
hollowed like a funnel, the edges toothed. Ripe carpels partly enveloped 
by the persistent calyx, ovoid, very slightly apiculate, puberulous or 
glabrescent, *4 to *5 in. long ; stalks *2 in long. Seeds usually 1, rarely 2. 

Perak ; at S low elevations, King’s Collector, No. 3019 ; Wray, 
Nos. 3379, 3658. 

Var. ahorescens. King ; a small tree 15 to 25 feet high ; leaves 4 to 
4*5 in. long ; petals coriaceous, adprcssed-pubescent, about half as long 
as in the typical form j sepals only *3 in. long. 

Perak ; elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. King’s Collector. 

This possibly ought to be considered a distiflct species ; but as its 
anthers and ovaries are exactly the same as in the typical shrubby 
Q, tenuifoUviS, I prefer to consider it a mountain form of that species. 
Both the typical form and the variety have remarkable stigmas, shaped 
like j^nels and with toothed edges. 

3. GoNiOTHAliiAMUS Prainiancts, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 70 feet 
high ; young branches rather slender, pale ; all parts, except the in- 
florescence, glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong-oblanceolate to elliptic- 
oblong, abruptly shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base slightly 
euneate ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, oblique, inter-arching within the 
margin, prominent beneath ; length 7 to 11 in., breadth 2*25 to 2*8 in., 
petiole *36 in. Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. in diam., on long pedicels from 
largo, woody, puberulous tubercles at the base of the stem ; pedicels 2 
to 4 In. long with two minute bracteoles at the base. Sepals coriaceous, 
united so as to form a spreading cup with three broad sub-acute tri- 
angular teeth, puberulous outside, glabrous inside. Petals thickly 
coriaceous, pale yellow ; the outer row large, obovate-rotund, concave, 
incurved, (ovate-oblong in var.) pubescent on both surfaces, nearly 1 in. 
long : inner row much smaller, clawed. Stamens numerous, the connec- 
tive prolonged into a blunt, conical, puberulous, apical process. Ovaries 
narrowly oblong, glabrous ; style qylindrio, not lobed, truncate. Ripe 
earpels obovoid, slight!;, apiculate, tapering to the base, glabrous, 1 to 
1*25 in. long ; stalks *25 in. long. Seed solitary, smooth. 

Perak ; King’s Oolleofor, Wray ; at low elevations, 
f Var. : angusHpeiala, King \ petals oblong-ovate, sub-acute. 
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Perak : King’e Collector. 

A species coHeotiid hy Forbes in Kasiot*n Sumatra (Herb. Forbes^ 
No. 3172) resembles this closely. The specimens are in fruit onlyt^ and 
the individual carpels being a little smaller and less obovoid, it probably 
belongs to a distinct species, Forbes’ specimens have no flowein. 

4. GONiOTHAtAMiTS KUNSTLERI, King. A shrub 4 to 10 feet bigh : 

young branebcis minutely rufous-tomentosc, the older pale, glabrous and 
much striate. Leaves thinly meiubranons, oblam^olalc to elliptie-ob- 
lanoeolate, abruptly and bluntly ticuminaic, the base enuente ; both 
surfaces pale- brown when dry, minutely pel incid< punctate, glabrous; 
the midrib alone pnbcmlous on the upper; main nerves 1 1 to 13 pairs, 
spreading, carved and inter-arch iug boldly a little %dJhiii the mar- 
gin, slightly prominent on the under surface : length (> to 9 in., 
breadth 2 to 3’25 in. ; petiole *35 in. piiberiilons. Flomrs solitary, 
slightly supra-axillary ; pedicels *15 in. long. green, thinly 

membranous, pubcrulous, nerved and reticulate, broadly t»va<o, acmte, 
spreading, very slightly cuncate at the base, *3 to 4 in. long. Peitih 
sub-coriaceous, yellow or orange-coloured ; the outer hinocohitc, aciirui- 
natc, slightly narrowed at the base, pubcrulous outside, *8 to 1*25 in. 
long: inner petals about one-third as long, ovate, jw.ii to, pubescent. 
Anthers many, short, compressed, the tops hroatl, flat, pubescemt. Ovaries 
about as long as the stamens, narmwly cylindT*ic; stylo long, straight, 
thick: stigma nolched. Bij^ carpels ei'owdcd, broadly ovoid, slightly 
ai>iculatc, *4 in. long. 

Perak ; at G oping, King’s Collector, Scortechini, WiMy. 

Var. King; Icave.s narrowly elliptic; or oblong, bluntly 

acuinliiate, xmborulous beneath ; outer petals I 25 to 1*5 in. long. 

Penang and Province Wellesley : Curtis. 

5. Goniuthalaml^s oioantkus, Hook. lil. and Thoms. FI. Tnd., 109. 
A tree 30 to 70 feet high ; young branches very pale, glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, shortly acuminate, the base (Miueaie, the edges 
slightly recurved (when dry) ; upper surface shining, glabiMus : the 
lower dull, pubonilous, the niidiib very prominent : main nerves 10 to 
14 pairs, very slender, spreading, more conspicuous above than below : 
length 6 to 10 in., breadth 2-25 to 2 75 in. ; petiole *25 in., deeply chan- 
nelled. Floioers very large, from the axils of fallen leaves and from the 
younger branches ; peduncles recurved, 1 in., or more, long (elongated 
in the fruit), pubescent. Sepals ovate, acute, pubescent outside, spread- 
ing or recurved, about 5 in long. Petals very coriaceous, yellowish 
tinged with green ; the outer bi*oadly ovate to ovato-obloiig, with a dark 
thick triangular spot at the base, 3 to 5 in. long, minutely pubescent ; 
the inner only about '6 in, long, ovatc-acute, densely golden sericeous. 

10 
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Anthers very numerous, their apices convex. Ovaries hairy, 2-ovuled : 
style long, slender, much curved ; stigma 2-lohed. Bype carpels oblong, 
apicuiato, tapering much to the stalk, minutely granular and , with 
obscure vertical ridges when dry, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long and *6 in. in diam. : 
stalks *75 in., stout. Seeds 1 or 2, oblong, slightly compressed, the testa 
brown. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 76 : Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 28. 
TTvaria gigantea. Wall. Cat. 64G9 A. B. (in part). Anonaeea Griff. Icon. 
Plant, t. 652 ? 

Singapore; Wallicli, Ridley, Hullett. Penang; Curtis. Perak; 
King’s Collector. 

6. Goniotiialamus malayanus. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind 107. 
A small glabrous *tree, 15 to 20 feet high ; bark of branches very pale. 
Leaves coi’iacoons, oblong to elliptic-oblong, shortly and abruptly acu- 
minate, the base slightly cunoato, rarely rounded, the edges recurved ; 
upper surface ' shining, the lower dull, darker (when dry) ; main 
nerves 12 to 15 pairs, sub-horizontal, faint ; length 5*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 75 in. ; petiole *25 in., deeply channelled. Flowers 
slightly supra-axillary, solitary, greenish ; pediccLs *35 to *5 in., 
pubescent, bracteolate at the base. Sepals ovate-triangular, acuminate, 
pubescent, connate at the base, persistent, *25 in. long. Petals co- 
riaceous, the outer broadly ovate, acuminate to ovate-lanceolate, minutely 
tomentoso on both surfaces, with a triangular glabrous basal spot, 
keeled outside, 1 to 1*25 in. long; the inner about a third as long, 
ovate, acuminate, sericeous or tomentoso. Anthers numerous. Pistils 
about 15, the ovary hairy, ovules 3 to 4 ; style long, slender, much bent 
outwards ; stigma sub-capitate, unequally 2-lobod. Ripe carpels narrowly 
oblong apicuiato, tapering to each end, glabrous, 1*5 in. long, and *5 
in. in diam ; stalks *1 in., thick. Seeds 2 or 3, flattoned-ovoid, nearly 
black. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 75; Miq. FI Ind. Bat. T, Pt. 2, 28.* 
Ooniothalamm Slingerlnndfii, Schoff. Tijdsch. Ned. Tnd. XXXI, 341. 
Uvaria sp. Gi*ifE. Notnl. IV, 710. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 63. Perak; com- 
mon. Distrib. Bangka. 

7. Goniothalamus pulvus, Hook. 111. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
75. A slirub : young branches slender, dark-coloured, at first rufous- 
pubescent, afterwards glabrous. Leavers membranous, pellucid-dotted, 
oblong-oblanceolate, obtuse or with a sboVt broad point; upper surface 
glabrous, the lower pubcrulous ; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, slightly 
prominent beneath, spn^ading ; length 7 to 10 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*26 
in.; petiole *3 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, axillary, pedicels *25 in., 
puberulouB. Sepah broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent, connate at the 
base, *25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, densely sericeous, the outer oblcmgw 
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lanceolate, attenuate to the apox, slightly keeled outside, 1 to 1*25 in, 
long; inner about *3 in. long; ovate, acute. nuiacrous, apices 

of anthers very convex, puberulons. Ovaries oblong, pubescent ; stylo 
cylindrio, glabrous : stigma biOd. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca ; Griffith. 

Known only by Griffith's imperfect specimens. 

8. Goniv>thalamus Cuin isii, King, n. «p. A shrub or small slender 
tree : young branches densely rusty-tomentose, the hirgcr pale and 
glabious. Leaves stoutly membx'unoits, uari’owly oblong to obovato- 
oblong, more or less abruptly and shoj-tly acuminate, slightly narrowed 
to the rounded base ; upper surfaco shijiiiig, ghibi-ous except the pu- 
borulous midi'ib ; the lower sparsely puberulous, i]»e*lnidrib and nerves 
dark ru8ty-tomenlo.se ; the latter 28 to lU pairs, sub-hurizoutal, iutim- 
orciiiug near the margin, very prominent, as is the midrib, on the lower 
and depressed on the upper surface : length 9 to 15 in., breadth 3 to 
6*5 in. ; petiole *35, eluiunellod, pubescent. Fhiivors solKsuy, from tho 
stem; pedicels stout, decurved, with two deeidiiouH bracteoles at tho 
base, *6 in long. Sepals largo, green, ngidly nu‘ml)ranous, conjoined into 
a cup with 3 broadly-ovate, sub-acute teeth, boldly nerved and reticu- 
late, minutely rufous- pubescent, persistent; length from *75 to I inch. 
Petals coriaceous, velvety-tomentoae, yellowish, tinged with red ; tho 
outer broadly lanceolate, acuminate, slightly narrowed and thiekeued 
at the base, from 1 25 to 1*76 in. long ; the inner rather more than 
one-tliii^ as long, ovate, acuminate. Anthers numerous, compressed, 
linear, with acute granular conical apices. Ovaries numei’ons, narrowly 
elongate, densely pubescent, 1-oviilcd ; stylo straight; stigma (>b]i<pie, 
minutely lobed. Ripe carpels oblitpiely ovoid with long pointed, slightly 
hooked apices, rufous-pubescent, *75 in. long: stalks only *1 in. long, 
stout. 

Selangor; Curtis, Nos. 310 and 2316. Perak; King's Collector, 
No. 10548 : Scortcchini, No. 660. 

A very distinct species. 

9. Goniothalamus Griffitfui, Hook. til. and Th. FI, Tnd., 110. A 
large shrub or small tree; all parts glabrous except tho ovaries and 
carpels : young branches dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, sub- 
acute, or shortly and obtusely acuminate, tho base cuncate ; both surfaces 
shining and reticulate ; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, faint, spieadiug, 
inter-arching within the edge : length 7 to 12 in , breadth 1'8 to 3*5 in. ; 
petiole *25 to *6 in., thick. Flowers solitary, axillary or cxfci*a-axillary ; 
pedicel *5 to 1 in. long with a few scale-like bracteoles near the base. 
Sepals thinly coriaceous, orbicular-ovate, blunt, connate below, nerved 
and reticulate, persistent, *5 to *75 iu. long. Petals thickly coriaceous; 
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the outer broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 1 '5 to 2*5 in. long: the inner 
ovate, acute, *6 to *8 in long. Anthers VHth. an acute apical process* 
Ovaries strigose: style long, subulate; stigma slightly bifid. JBdpe 
carpels sub-sessile, oblong, '5 or *6 in. long, glabrescent or glabrous. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 73 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 42. 

Burmah: Mergui, Griffith. Moulmein, Falconer. 

10. Goniothalamus MACtiopiiYLiiUS, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. I, 74. 
A glabrous shrub 5 to 15 foot high ; young branches very stout, dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, large, oblong-lanceohiie to oblong-oblance- 
olate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly naiTowcd to the sub-acute 
or rounded base ; main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, spi*eading, impressed above 
and slightly prominent beneath ; length 10 to 18 in., breadth 2*6 to 4*5 
in. ; petiole ’6 to 1 in., very stout. FJoicers slightly supra-axillary or 
from tlio branches below the leaves, solitary or in pairs, green; pedicels 
•35 in. long, sub-clavato. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, connate at the 
base, *65 in., long, slightly puberiiloiis, tinged with purple. Petals cori- 
aceous, the outer oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 1 to 1*5 in. 
long; the inner half as long, ovate, acuminate, the edges ciliate. Sta^ 
mens numerous, linear. Ovaries 12 to 18, glabrous, 1-ovuled; style 
slender, dilated above, stigma 2-h)bed. Ripe carpels globular-obovoid, 
slightly apiculate, glabrous, *4 in. long. Seed pale hi’owu. Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 28 : Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. If, 38. Polyalthia macrophyllaj 
Blumo FI. Jav. Ann. 79 t. 39. Unona macrophylla^ Blumo Bijdr, I, 17. 

It is possible that two species may be included here, there being 
some difference between the specimens in the neiwation of the leaves. 

Malacca ; Griffith, Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 62. Perak, King’s 
Collector. Penang; Curtis. Kcdab ; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
1370. 

11. Goniothalamus Uidleyi, King, n. sp. A tree: young branches 
slender, puberiilous. Leaves membranous, broadly elliptic, shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base sub-acute, pale when dry ; both surfaces 
reticulate; the upper dull, glabrous, except the pubcrulous midrib and 
nerves , the lower shining, pubcrulous on the midrib, nerves and reticu- 
lations ; main nerves about 6 pairs, curving, ascending ; length about 
8 in, ; breadth 4 5 in. ; petiole *25 in., pubcrulous. Flowers 1*75 to 2 in. 
long, in fascicles on long pedicels from warted, pubernlons, woody tuber- 
cles on the stem : pedicels 2‘5 to 3*6 in. long, minutely bractoolate at 
the base. Sepals coriaceous, broa<lly ovate-elliptic, obtuse, nerved, *6 in., 
long, free, spreading, pubeimlous. Petals coriaceous, pale brown; the 
outer elliptic-oblong to ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, with a broad thicken- 
ed claw, pnberulous, 1*65 to 2 in. long ; inner row a little longer than 
the sepals, obovate, apiculate, with narrow claw. Stamens numerous. 
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longt namw, much conipreiisstKl ; the apical procens of the ' conueloti ve 
small, Bub-como. Ovari'^s oblong, narrow ; style cy Undine, pubc^ritloos ; 
sfcigma 3-lobod. Pipe carpeU obvoid-globular, tapering slightly to the 
short stalk, glabrous, about 1 in. long. 

Singapoi^e; at Sunga Mnrai, Hidloy. 

It is possible that iu tlio above description the size of the leaves 
may be undei^slatcd, as the only one wliiuli I have seen may not be of 
average si/e. 

12. Goniotwalamvs Taihs, Miq, FI. Iiid. Hat. »Suppl. 371. A 

tree 15 to 40 feet high ; all parts, except tho (loworfl, glabiims ; young 
branches palo brown. Loaves eonaceoiis, ohloiig, abijiptly shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or sliglitly cnnieafo, tho edges 
recurved (wd)cn dry) ; both surfaces dull, brown wlicn tiry, tho lower 
paler; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, thin, spivading, very indistiiici, tho 
midrib prominent beneath ; length .Vo to 0 in., bn'adth 2 5 to 3-2.5 in., 
petiole *3 in, Flowers solitary aiwl supra-axillary, nr in faseiedcs from 
tubercles on tho branches; pedicels curv(ul, *4 iu. long, hractoolato at 
the base. Sepals free, ovate, acute, sprca<ling, pubescent, peirdstont, 
*4 in. long. Petals coriaceous, pubeioilous ; the outer ovatcdaiiceolato, 
acuminate, couti-actcd and thickened at the base, I '75 in. long; the 
inner ovate, acute, mu<;h contracted and thickened at the base, *(55 iu. 
long. Antlters numerous ami with conical aj>icos. Ovaries narrow, hairy ; 
stylo straight; ovules solitary, sub-discoid-capitate, 2- to .3- 

lobed. Eipe carpels crowded, obovoid, smooth, snb-sessilo, *4 to '•> iu. 
long. Miq Aun. Miis. Liigd. Bat. If, 3*5. 

Perak ; at low olovaiions, very common ; Scortecliini, Wray, King’s 
Collector. Penang and Pangkoro ; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Bt>rneo. 

13. GoNtOTHAiAMUS ScORTEriiiNii, King, n. sp. A slirnb or small 
tree, glabrous, except the flowers ; young branchos will) rather palo 
striate bai’k. Leaves membranous, oblanceolato or oblong-oblanceolate, 
very shoi»tly acuminate, narrowed from tho above the middle to tho 
acate or sub-acute base ; when di*y the upper surface greenish, the lower 
pale brown ; main nerves 18 to 24 pairs, spreading and inter-oi'ching near 
the edges, slender, slightly prominent beneath ; length 10 to 15 iu. 
breadth 2'75 to 4 in., petiole ’3 in. Flowers solitary, iwely in pairs, from 
the branches below the leaves ; pedicels clavate^^ecurved, bi-brocteola^o 
at the base, *5 in. long. Sepals rigidly membranous, large, orbicular* 
ovat^, obtuse or sub-acute, much nerved and reticulate, connate below, 
persistent, from *65 to I in. long (according to age). Petals coriaceous, 
rusty-pubemlous ; the outer oblong-lanceolate, sub-oblique, not much 
longer than the full grown sepals ; the inner broadly ovate, acute, about 
*6 in. long. Anthers numerous, narrow, with elongate, conical apical pro- 
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ceases. Ovaries naiTOw, pnberalous^ 1-dvulod; style straight; stigma 
2-or3-lobed. Ripe carpels crowded, ovoid-oblong, apiculate, glabtoas, 
narrowed to the short stalks, *45 in. long; stalks *2 to *25 in.^ Seed 
smooth, pale. 

Perak ; at low elevations ; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Oollector. 

The leaves of this species much resemble those of Polyalthia ohlonga^ 
King. 

14. Goniothalamus Wrayi, King, n. sp. ^ A shrub 3 to 12 feet 
high, glabrous, except the flowers : young branches slender, very pale. 
Leaves membranous, oblanccolate to lanceolate or oblong, shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base cuneatc : both surfaces pale (when dry), 
obscurely reticulate ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading, straight, 
slender and very slightly prominent even when dry : length 4*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2 in., petiole -2 to 25 in. Floioers solitary, slightly 
supra-axillary ; pedicels slender, decurved, minutely bracteolate, *35 in. 
(elongated to *75 in. in fruit). Sepals membranous, slightly nerved and 
reticulate, ovate, acuminate, spreading or recurved, puberulous outside, 
*2 in. long, persistent. Petals sub-coriaceous, greenish-yellow, puberul- 
ous : the outer narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, the bases thickened and 
not narrowed to a claw, '65 to 75 in. long : inner petals about half as 
long, ovate-acuminate. Anthers numerous, half as long as the ovaries, 
compressed, their apices with a long thin point from a broad base. 
Otaries about 20, narrowly cylindric, hairy like the stout, straight stylo 
1- to 2-ovalcd : stigma truncate. Ripe carpels narrowly obovoid to 
oblong, apiculate, gradually tapering to the stalk, glabrous, 6 in. long. 
Seeds usually 1, rarely 2, oblong. 

Perak : at low elevations very common ; Wray, Scortechini, King’s 
Collector. 

15. Goniothalamus uvarioides. King, n. sp, A shrub 6 to 15 feet 
high ; all parts glabrous except the flower and fruit ; young breaches 
pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, slightly obovate, slightly narrow- 
ed to the minutely cordate base : both surfaces r.ither dull when dry, 
the lower pale brown, the edges slightly recurved ; main nerves 22 to 25 
pairs, spreading, rather straight, inter-arching near the margin ; length 
10 to 15 in., breadth 3 to 6 in. ; petiole *4 in., stout, channelled. Flowers 
on the trunk, (solitar;^,?) ; pedicels curved, stout, *35 in. long. S^als 
coriaceous, semi-orbicutar, blunt, pubescent, 2 in. long. Petals very 
conaceous, yellow : the outer broadly lanceolate, thickened and tinincate 
at the base, rufous-pubescent, 1*5 in. long: inner petals like the outer 
but with contracted bases and only 1 to 1*2 in. long. Anth&rs with 

* conical apices. Ovaries hairy ; style cylindric ; stigma small, truncate, 
minutely bifid. Ripe carpels oblong, tapering to each end, pabernlous, 
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1*S in. long, and *65 in. in ^diam,; stnlks *7 in. long. Seeds 
pressed, rugose, '«5 in. long. 

Perak: Uln SUin, King's Collector, No. 10664. Ulu Babong, 
King’s Collector, No. 10126. Distrib., Boi'iieo ; Motloj, No. 9C0. 

Motley’s Bornean specimen aboTo-quqjted is in flower onl^ ; but it 
so entirely resembles in loavo.s and woml those of niy collector in Porak 
which are in fruit only, that I. havo ventured not only to consider them 
as belonging to the same species, but to draw up the above description 
of the flowers from the Bornean and of the fruit from the Porakian 
specimens. The species rosemblos G. f ulcus in leaves and flower and 
G. malayanm in flower. Tlie fruit is more like that of a Uvaria than of 
a Ooniothalavius, having 4, subdiorlzontiil, rugose soedsT 

15. OiiOPHBA, Blnmo. 

Trees or shrubs. Flnwers usually small, axillary, solitary, fascicled or 
cymose. iSepa?*’ 3, valvato. Pe/a/# 0, valvato in 2 scries; outer ovate; 
inner clawed, usually colicring by their margins into a mitriform cap ; 
sometimes oblong and slightly approximate below the luuhlle, the apices 
divergent not vaulted : rarely without claws and in one species slightly 
imbricate. Stamens definite, G-12, ovoid, iieshy ; antbor-colls dorsal, 
large, contiguons, the connective sometimes prolonged into a conical 
apical point, not truncate. Staniimdes 0, or 3 to 6. Ovaries 3-15 ; stylo 
short or 0 ; ovules 4. Jlipe carpels 1- or moro-soedod, globular or oblong 
(very long in several species.) — D istrir. Species about 25 ; all lllaBtern 
. Asiatic. 

Intermediate between Milrephora and Bocayca, having the perianth 
of the former and stamens of the latter. 

Inner petals distinctly vaulted, the limbs coherent by their edges. 
Stamens 12 ... ... ... 1. O. setosa. 

Stamens G. 

Leaves glabrous at all ages (see also No. 5) 2. 0. Katschallica, 

Leaves more or less pubescent (except 
No. 5). 

Carpels globose when ripe ... 3. 0. hirsuta. 

Carpels oldoug when ripe. 

Carpels under 2 in. in length ... 4. 0. hemndra. 

Carpels 3 to 5 in. long. 

Leaves quite glabrous, main 
nerves 6 or 7 pail’s ... 5, 0. enterocarpa. 

Leaves puberulous beneath, 
main nerves 10 or 12 pairs 6. 0. maetdata* 
Inner petals slightly vaulted, trapezoid ... 7. 0. gracilis. 



='■ 29 ^' , 

Inner petals fiprea4ing^. Hot vaulted and n^ trapea^oids. . , ly . / 

Stamens 10 or 12. ■ ^ 

Inner petals hastate ; ripe carpels globular 8. 0. Aos^ ' 
Inner petals linear-oblong, the apices 
divergent and incurved; ripe carpels 
ovoid or slightly obovoid ... ... 9. 0. dodeeandra^ 

Stamens 6. » 

Inner petals cuneiform or cuneiform-retuse ; 

idpe carpels cylindric ... ... 10. 0. Cuneiforms,, 

Inner petals irregularly oblong, their 

apices broad and curved outwards, ripe ^ 

carpeft globular ... ... 11. 0, polycarjoa* 

1. Okophba setosa, King, n. sp. A shrub ; young branches densely 
covered with a layer of minute pnbescence with numerous, long, brown- 
ish, straight bristles projecting beyond it ; the older branches dark- 
coloured and almost glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong or oblong- 
oblanceolate, shoi'tly acuminate, the b^se rounded : main neiwes 8 to 
10 pairs, oblique, inter- arching near the edge ; both surfaces sparsely 
setose, more densely so on the midiib and nerves, tho lower also with 
sparse, minute pubescence ; length 5 5 to 7'5 in , breadth 2 to 2'75 in., 
petiole *05 in., setose. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, about *2 in. in 
diam. when expanded : pedicels very slcudcjr, -75 in. long, pubescent, 
with a single minute bractoolo below the middle. Sepals sub-orbicular, 
blunt. Outer petals much larger than the sepals, broadly ovate, sub- 
acute, pubescent outsido and glabrous inside like tho sepals. Innir 
petals longer than tho outer, vaulted, *22 in. long, tho limb trapezoid- 
sagittate, pubescent on tho back and edges, glabrous in front ; the claw 
narrow, shorter than the limb. Male flower stamens numerous, cuneate, 
the connootive broadly truncate at tho apex. Ovaries unknown. . Eipe, 
carpels 4i or 5, sessile, globose or oblong-globose, *3 in, in 
densely and minutely pubescent and with a few long setm Imides. 
Seeds solitary, rarely 2 ; the testa pale, rather rough ; the albumen very 
dtCnse. 

, Perak ; at elevations from 800 to 1,200 feet ; King’s Collector, 
Scortechini. 

2. Obopuea Katsohalltoa, Kurz in Triineii’s Joum. Bot. 1875, 
p. 323. A small tree 25 to 30 feet high : young branches slightly puWtl- 
lons at first, ultimately glabrous, black and furrowed. Leaves mem- 
branous, oblong-lanceolate to oblong or elliptic, shortly and bluntly 
acuminate, the base sab-ciineate 'or rounded ; upper surface glabrous, 
shin^; the lower much reticulate, slightly adpressed-paberlduis; 
madn nervfe^ to 10 poii-s, ascending, slender ; length 4 to f in.^ Jb^Uth 
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* to 2*75 in,, petiole *15 in. Podandes extra^axillary, solitary^ ’5 to 

•76 in, long, with numerous OTate*aciiminatc, rusty-pubescent bracts. 
Flotoers 1 to 4, l atlier large ; their pedicels about *4 in. long, pubes- 
cent and with a single adprossed ovate-lanccolate broctoole. SopaU 
ovate-acuminate, adpressod-pubeseent outside, sub-glabrescent inside. 
Outer pcLals much larger than tho sepals, ovatc-ovbicular, acute, veined, 
pubescent on the outer surface and on the upper half of the inner, 
*4 in. long. Tnyier petals *75 in. long, trapezoid, acute, tomontoso on 
both surfaces except a glabron.s patch beai'ing a transvoi'se callosity 
on the inner ; tho claw long, narrow and glabrous. Sttvnem 0 perfect, 
with It. f^ imperfect in an outer row : anther-coils largo, dorsal ; the 
connective oblique, slightly produced above thoir n pices. about 

3, narrowly ovoid, don.scly sericeous, 3-oviilcd ; stigmas sessile, truncate. 
Fruit niiknowii. 

Nicobar Islands ; Kurz, King’s Collector. 

3. Orophea iiiiisurA, King, ii. sp. A shrub 8 to 12 feet high: 
young branche.s at first densely rufousdiirsute, afterwards becoming 
glabrous and dark-coloiircd. Leaves elliptic or elliptic-oblong, often 
slightly obovate, shortly and bluntly acuminate, narrowed from be- 
low the middle to tho rounded minutely cordate base : upper surface 
glabrous, shining, tho lower pale, dull, s[)ar.soly hirsute, the mididb 
setose at tlio base : main nerves 8 to 9 pains, spreading, very faint : 
length 3o to 4*5 in., breadth 1*24 to 1*75 in.; petiole *05, setose. 
Peduncles exti'a-axillary, about *5 in. long, 1- to 3-flowcrcd, rufons-hirsnto 
liTce tho pedicels : pedicels about ‘75 in. long and with several minute brac- 
tcolcs. Mowers *5 in. in diam. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, coarsely hirsute 
outside and on the edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals much larger than 
the sepals, broadly obovate, blunt, sparsely pubescent outside and on 
the edges, glabi'ous inside, *15 in. long. Inner petals ‘25 in. long, vaulted : 
the lipib ti*apeziform, rather thick, glabrous outside, pubescent inside ; 
the claw very narrow, longer than tho limb, glabrous. Stameixs 6, in 
a single row, cui’ved : anthers bi*oad, dorsal, the connective not produced 
above their apices. Ovaries about G, ovoid, glabrous, 1- to 2-ovulod : stigma 
sessile, ixiundish. Carpels 4 to 5, globular, yellow when ripe, sparsely 
hirsute, *4 in. in diam. ; stalks *1 in. 

• Perak : King’s Collector, No, 4283. 

Only once collected. In its leaves this resembles MitrepJwra setosa. 
King. 

^ 4. Orophea hexandba, Blume Bijdr. 18. A small tree : young 

branches slender, minutely tomentose, soon becoming dark-coloured, 

, glabrous and farrowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to 
elliptic-oblong, rather abruptly acuminate, tho base sub-cuneato or 
ll 
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rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining; the lower reticulate, puberu* 
lous, the midrib pubescent ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, oblique : length" 
4*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles axjLllary or 
supra-axillary, slender, 1- to 3-flowered, pubescent; bracts several, 
subulate, hairy. Flowers about *35 in. long, greenish-white. Se^U 
minute, o^ate to ovate-lanceolate, densely pubescent outside. Outer petals 
thin, ovate-cordate, acuminate, pubescent ; the inner larger, trapezoid with 
long narrow claw, glabrous with pubescent margins. Stamens 6, in one 
row. Ovaries about 6, pubescent, 2-ovuled. Eipe carpels oblong, sub- 
sessile, acuminate, minutely adpressed-pubeacent, 1*4 to 1*75 in. long. 
Seeds usually solitary, sometimes *210. long, narrowly cylindi^c. ^Kurz 
For, Flora Burma, 1, 49 : Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2 p. 29. 0. acuminata^ 
A. D C. in Mem, Soc. Genov. V, 39; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 112 ; 
Hook. fil. FI, Br. Ind. I, 91; Wall. Cat. 6432. Bocagea Jtexandra^ 
Blumo FI. Jav. Anon. 83 t. 40. 

Burma prov. Tenasscrim, Wallich. Great Coco Island ; Kurz. S. 
Andaman ; King’s Collectors. 

Pierre (Flore Forostiero Cochin-Chino t. 44) figures a species called 
O. Thorelii which, as ho remarks, must be closely allied to this. 

5. Oropuea. ENTEROCA-RPiV, Maingay ox Hook. fil. FI. Br. India, I, 
92. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high ; all parts, except the inflorescence, 
glabrous : young branches slender, black, striate. Leaves membranous, 
ovate or sometimes obovatc-lanceolate to elliptic, acuminate (sometimes 
abruptly so) ; the base rounded, sometimes sub-cuneate ; both surfaces 
shining : main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, slender : length 2*5 td^ 5 
in., breadth 1*2 to 2 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers nodding, solitary, extra- 
axillary: the pedicels very slender, *75 to 1‘25 in. long, glabrous below, 
pubescent above and with several ovate-lanceolate bracteoles. Sepals 
small, broadly ovate, acuminate, pubescent. Outer petals much larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acuminate, puberulous, the inner a little longer 
(•6 to *75 in. long) ; the limb elongated- trapezoid, puberulous ; the claw 
narrow and glabrous, yellowish with a reddish band ; staminodes 6. 
Stamem 6, with bro.ad connective, not apiculatc. Ovaries 6, cylindno, 
glabrous, 2- to 7-ovuled ; stigma small, sessile. Carpels 4 to 6, elongate- 
cylindric, glabrous, moniliform when dry, 3 to 5 in. long and *3 in. in 
diam. Seeds 2 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Malacca : Maingay, Perak ; Seortechini, King’s Collector. 

6. Orophea mac i; lata, Seortechini MSS. A shrub or small tree : 
young branches slender, rusty-tomentoso at first, afterwards glabrous, 
black and striate. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblanceolate, caudate- 
acuminate, narrowed from below the middle to the rounded or sub- 
quneate slightly uneqpl base: upper surface glabrous, the lower 
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glabrescent, the midrib and nerves pubescent ; main nerves 10 to 18 
pairs, spreading, rather faint ; length 3*25 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 
in., tomentose. Peduncles solitary, 1- to 3-llowered, extra-axillary, very 
slender, *5 to 1 in. long, pabescent, with numerous, distichous, snb- 
deciduous, linear-lanceolate, pabescent bracts. Flowers large, sub-pond- 
nlous. Sejpals narrowly lanceolate, acuminato. Outer poiala larger 
than the sepals, mottled rod and yellow, ovate, very acuminate, veined, 
pubescent on both sides, *5 in. long. Inner petals 1 in. long, with lanceo- 
late, much acuminate, very pubescent limb ; the claw long, narrow, 
pubescent. Stamens 6, broad, not apiculatc, hairy at the base. Stami^ 
nodes 3, orbicular. Ovaries 3 to G,cylindric, very liirsiit^, 6- or 7-ovuled; 
stigma sessile. Carpels A to 6, much elongate, cylindi‘ic, puberulous, 

3 to 5 in. long, and about ‘3 in. in diam., mouiliform when dry. Seeds 

4 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Perak ; Seox'tccliini, King’s Collector. 

7. Orophea gracilis, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet high ; 
young branches slender, at first minutely tomentose, afterwards darkly 
cinereous and glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous when adult, lanceolate, 
much acuminato, the base cuncato or sliginly rounded, both surfaces 
glabrous : main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, spreading, intcr-arching far from 
the edge, very indistinct ; length 2*o to 3*5 in., breadth *9 to 1*2 
in , petiole *05 in, Floicers solitary, *25 in. in diam., extra- ax illary ; 
pedicels *75 to 1 in. long, very thin, glabrous, jointed, and with several 
minute, subulate bractcoles above the middle. Sepals broadly ovate, 
sub-acute, connate at the base, spreading or rcllcxed. Outer ticfals larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acute, * 15 in. long; both surfaces glabrous, the edges 
alone minutely pubescent. Inner petals *25 in. long, slightly vaulted ; 
the limb thick, trapezoid, with pubescent edges ; the claw narrow, not 
so long as the limb, glabi'oas. Stamens 6, in a single row, the connec- 
tive much pix>daced above the rather small dorsal anther-cells. Ovaries 
4 to 10, ovoid, glabrous, 2-ovulcd : stigma largo, sessile. liipe carpels 
6 to 10, globular, glabrous, *45 in. in diam., their stalks *25 in. long. 
Seeds solitary or two together, depressed- globoso, with a transverse 
groove and ridge, shining, pale. 

Perak : Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

This is closely allied to the W. Peninsular O. unijloray but that 
species has twice as many stamens. 

8. Obophea hastata, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet high : all 
parts glabrous except the inflorescence.: young branches rather slenderi 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong^ 
shortly caudate-acuminate; the base cuncato, rarely rounded; both 
surfaces shining, the lower pale : main nerves G to 8 pairs, spi^eadiug, 
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inter^arohing within the edge ; length 3*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*6 to 3*4 
in., petiole *2 in. Pedtmcles axillary or supra-axillary, solitaiy, about 
*25 in. long, bearing towards the apex 3 or 4 l^bracteolate, pubescent 
pedicels. Flowers *4 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, pubescent, 
outside, glabrous inside as are the outer petals. Outer petals twice as 
large as the sepals, broadly ovate acute. Inner petals *35 in. long ; the limb 
hastate, triquetrous, thickened, the edges and the base cilLate ; the claw 
long, narrowed to the base, glabrous. Staminodes 0. Staimns 10, in 2 
rows, curved, slightly apiculato ; the anther-cells large. Ovaries about 
10> obliquely oblong, curved, pubescent, 2-ovulod ; stigma small, capitate, 
sessile. Bipe carpels 5 or 6, globular, glabrous, ‘4 in. in diam., their 
stalks about *25 in. Seeds solitary. 

Perak : Wray, King*s Collector, at low elevations. 

This is closely allied to 0. dodecandra^ Miq. 

9. Orophea dodecandra, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 25. 
A tree 20 to 40 feet high ; young branches sparsely adpressod- pubescent, 
afterward glabrous dark-coloured and striate. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic, rarely elliptic-oblong, slightly unequilatcral, shortly caudate- 
acuminate, the base cuneate ; upper surface glabrous, shining, the 
lower paler with a few scattered, pale, adpressed hairs ; main nerves 
5 or 6 pairs, bold beneath, inter-arching *25 in. from the margin ; length 
3*5 to 5*5 in. ; breadth 1*75 to 2*3 in., petiole 2 in. stout, channelled. 
Peduncles supra-axillary, longer than the pedicels, 3- to 7-flowercd, glab- 
rous ; pedicels *5 in. long, clustered near the apex, bracteolate above 
the middle. Flowers *5 in. long. Sepals smaller than the outer petals, 
spreading, dotted, conjoined at the base, slightly tubercular outside, 
glabrous inside. Outer petals broadly ovate, acuminate, narrowed at the 
base, *15 in. long. Inner petals thick, linear-oblong, blunt, puberulous 
outside, slightly arched below the middle, the apices divergent and 
recurved. StamUiodes 0. Stamens 12, in 2 tows j the connective rather 
narrow, prolonged beyond the apices of the largo, broad, dorsal anthers. 
Ovaries 6 to 8, oblong, curved, oblique, glabrous, 2-ovalcd ; stigma ob- 
long, sessile. Pipe carpels ovoid or slightly oho void, blunt, glabrous, *85 
in. long ; their stalks *8 to *9 in. Seed solitary, siih-rotund or oblong, 
with rugose, pale, scaly testa. 

Perak { Scortechini, King’s Collector ; at low elevations. 

10. Orophea cuneikormis, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet 
high ; young parts rusty-puhcsconi or tomentose ; the branchlets rather 
S^ut; ultimately glabrous, dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves thinly 
^riaceous, oblong, narTOwly elliptic or oblanceolate-oblong, more 
or less sharply acuminate, very little narrowed to the rounded or 
minutely cordate base ;«uppor surface at first with many long, thin, pedVf 
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adpiessed hairs, ultimately glabrous ; loymr softly but rather coarsely 
pubescent, the midrib and 8 to 12 pairs of oblique, rather pit>minent 
main nerves mfous-tomeutose ; length 3*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*1 to 2 2 
in. * petiole *05, tomentoso. Peduncles 4^ or 5> flowered, solitaiy, supra* 
axillary, slender, sub-glabrous below, rufous-sericeous above, longer 
than the pedicels ; bracts numei’ous, linoar-laiiccolato ; pedicels *3 in. 
long, rufotts-sexiceous like the outer surface of the sepals and outer 
petals, bracteolato at the base. Slower buds globose. Sepah ovate, 
much acuminate, glabrescent inside like the outer petals. Outer petals 
ovate, acute, veined. Liner petals with a cuiieiforui, sometimes rciuKe, 
thick limb and a shoi’t, naiTow claw, SUiniuwdes an outer row, 

sttb-orbiculai", fleshy. Stamens 6, with broad flat conneotivo, not producod 
at the apex, and largo dorsal anthex*s. Ovaries about (5, oblong, oblique, 
densely villous, 2- or ll-ovuled, Stbjma sc.s.si!c» broad. Itipa carpels 2 
to 4, sessile, cyliiidrio, tapering a little at oaoh end, puberulotis, 1*5 to 
1*75 in. long and about 35 in. in diam. Seeds 2, oblong. 

Perak ; Scortccliini, King’s Collector. 

This is readily distinguished from the closely allit3d species 0. 
maculata^ by its scorpioid cymes, globular flower-buds, and by tho 
cuneiform (not lanceolate) limbs of its j>elals. 

11. Orowiea roi.YCARrA, A. DC. in Mem. Soc. Genov. V, 39. A 
largo shrub or small tree: young braucho.s slender, pnbesoent at first, 
but speedily glabrous, furrowed and dark-coloured. membranous, 

ovate to ovate-oblong, obtusely and very shortly acuminate, tho margins 
undulate, the base I'oiiuded or nai'rowed ; both surfaces glabrous ; main 
nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spi'oading, faint; length 2 to 4 in., breatlth 1 to 1*75 
in., petiole *05 in. Peduncles axillary or supi*a-axillary, slender, I- to 3- 
flowered, pubescent ; bracteolcs several. Sepals ovate, acute, very pu- 
bescent. Outer petals ovate, acuminate, moro than twice a.s large as tho 
sepals, pubescent on tho outer, glabrous on the inner, surface. Inner 
petals twice as long as tho outer, irregularly oblong, the apices broad 
and curved outwards, the base slightly narrowed, puborulous outside, 
glabrous within, *4 in. long. Stamens 6 or 7 in a single row ; the authin*- 
colls quite dorsal, separate, the connective flat and very slightly prolonged 
above their apices. Ovaries about twice as matiy as the stamens, gla- 
brous, ovate, oblique : stigma small, sessile, sab-ca])itate. Blpe carpels 
globular, glabrous, shining, *35 in. in diam. : their stalks ’25 in. long. 
Seeds I or 2. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FL Ind. Ill ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 91; Kura F. Flora Burina, I, 49; Anonacea Griff. Ic. PI. lud. Or. 
IV, i. 654. Wall. Cat. 6431. Bocagea pohjearpa^ Steud. Nomen* 212. 
MelodorumI monopermum Knrz in Andaman Report, App. B. p. 1. 
*Bocagsa polycarpa^ Stood. 
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S. Andaman ; Enrz, King. Bnrmali : Martaban, Walliob. 

Orophea undulatOy (Pierre FI. Forest. Goch.-Chine t. 45) must be 
closely allied to this, as must also the same author’s 0. anceps, (1*. c. t. 
46). 


16. Mitrephora, Blume. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous, strongly ribbed, plaited in vernation. 
Flowers usually terminal or leaf-opposed, sometimes 1-sexual. Sepals 3, 
orbicular or ovate. Petals 6, 2-seriate, valvate ; outer ovate, thin, veined ; 
inner clawed, vaulted and cohering. Stamens oblong-cuneate ; the anther- 
cells dorsal, remotp, the connective broadly truncate at the apex. Ovaries 
oblong ; style oblong or clavate, vcntrally furrowed ; ovules 4 or more, 
2-seriate. lUpe carpels globose or ovoid, stalked or sub-sessile. — Distrib. 
Species about 10 ; tropical Asiatic. 

Flowers hermaphrodite ... ... ... M, Maingayi, 

Flowers unisexual. 

Ripe carpels ovoid, apiculate, rugulose ... 2. M. reticulata, 

„ „ globular, not apiculate, not rugulose 3. M. macrophylla, 

„ „ sub-globular, sub- truncate at each 

end, rugulose ... ... 4. ilf. Prainii. 

1. Mitrephora Maingayi, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Bi*. Ind. 1, 77. 
A tree 20 to 50 feet high : young branches softly rufous-tomentoso 
afterwards glabrous dark-coloured and striate. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong to ovate, (oblong-lanceolate in var. Kurzii)^ acute or shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuiieatc ; upper surface 
shining, glabrous except the pubesce&t midrib ; under surface glabres- 
cont, the midinb and nerves thinly adprcssed-pubescent ; (pubescent 
in var. Kurzii) ; main nerves 6 to 10 pairs, oblique, curving, slightly 
prominent beneath : length 3 to 5'5 in., breadth 1'5 to 2 in., petiole 
‘3 to '4 in. Flotvers 1 in. or more in diam., axillary or leaf -opposed^ 
solitary or 2 or 3 in a multi-bracteolate and tomentose raceme ; ^.©di- 
cels *5 to I'o in. (lengthening with age), bracteolate. Sepals equate 
into a cup, broadly ovate, acute, (or obtuse in var.) tomentose. (Petals 
rather thinly pale yellow mottled with red, all more or less pubescefut out- 
side, the outer orbicular or obovate with undulate erose edges, slightly 
narrowed at the base, (oblong in vai*. Kwrzii ) ; inner shorter, the outerTveri» 
pubescent inside, vaulted, ovate or cordate with a long liDeP'&'v/'‘feet 
Anthers numdiH)as, shrut, with broad hat smooth tops. Ovaries^at^ rather 
narrowed into the short style ; ovules 4 ; stigma sub-capitatve^ thinly 
Mips carpels broadly ovoid, blunt at each end, densely tomentdg, more 
longf and *75 in. in diam. : their stalks stout, *75 in. Seeds 4, coAnded 0|f 
Jf. Teysmamiii Scheff. in Flora Lli (1869), 302. pale, 
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Blame), Hook*, fil. and Thoms., FI, Ind. 113; Hook. iil. FI. Br, Ind, J, 
76; Wall. Oat. 6484. 

Penang; WalHch, Curtis. Pangkore; Curtis. Malacca; Maingaj, 
(Kew Distrib.) No. 65, Perak : Kill’s Collector, Sooriochini, Wray. 
Burma, Kurz. Distrib. Java. 

Var. Kurzii^ Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate to elliptic : pe- 
duncles of racemes woody, 1 in. or more long, tomentose ; outer petals 
narrowly oblong. M, vandaeflora^ Kurz F. Flora Burma I, 45. 

Burma ; Kurz, Brandis. 

Allied to tlio Cambodian species M, Thorellii, (Pierre FI. Forest. 
Cochin-Chine, t. 37). 

2. Mitrephora reticulata, Hook. fil. and Thorns. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
77. A tree 20 to .30 foot high ; young branches tawny- tomentose, 
ultimately glabrous and dark-colourcd. Leaves nan’owly oblong, often 
slightly obovato, acuminate, the base cuneate or rounded ; both sni'facos 
shining, reticulate, glabrous ; tho midrib pubcriilous on tlio upper, 
spai’sely setose on the lower, surface ; main nerves 12 to 14 pah's, 
sjiroading, prominent, distinct beneath ; length 5 to 14 in., breadth 2 
to 4*5 in. ; petiole *25 in., swollen. Flou:n's *2 in. in diam., axillary, 
solitary or in pairs, or in few-flowered, pubcriilous cymes ; pedicels long, 
slender, with many lanceolate bractcoles. Flowers as in M, niacro^ 
phylla, monoecious. Ripe carpels ovoid, apiculate, rugose, hoary, *8 in. 
long and *65 in diam. Seeds 2. 


Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 44. Orophea reticulalay Miq. Ann. !Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. II, 23. JJvaria reticulata, Blumo FI. Jav. Anon. 50, t. 20. 
Pseudiivaria reticulata, Miq, FI. Ind. Bat. i, pt. 2, 30. 

Burma : prov, Tenasscrim ; Heifer. Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Dis- 
trib.), No. 64. Pemk : Wray, King’s Collector, Scortochini ; not so 
common as M. macrophylla, Oliver. 

This species has the inner petals rather larger than tho outer and 
much vaulted ; and in this respect it conforms to tho characters of 
Orophea ; but its stamens aro uvarioid in character and they arc numer- 
ous ; its flowers, moreover, are unisexual. Tho characters of Mitrephora 
therefore preponderate, and it is better located in the latter genus. But 
there is no doubt it forms a connecting Jink between the two genera. 

8*, M^tbephoea macrophylla, Oliver in Hook., Ic. Plant, t. 1562. 


irloblr^ young branches more or less puberulous, speedily becoming 
~ , ^«^^;cinereous« Leaves tbinly coriaceous, ciliptic-obovato op 

jblate, acute or shortly acuminate; the base rounded, 
!e ; both surfaces puberulous at first but speedily glabrous, 
dy reticulate ; main nerves 14 to 20 pairs, oblique, in- 
Pl5 in. from the margiqi^rominent beneath ; length 7 to 13 


[ 1 or 
I, 91; K 
l\r, t. 6 
Mekxle 
^Baeagea 
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in., breadth 1*76 to 4 in. ; petiole *25 in., swollen. Mowers -25 to *3 in. 
in diam., axillary, usually in pairs, or in cymes, 1 to 2 in. long, the 
cymes minutely pubescent ; bracts few, lanceolate ; pedicels long,, with 
several broadly lanceolate, partly deciduous bracteoles, or ebracteolate. 
S^ah free, or connate below, reniform, or broadly ovate, puberulous out- 
side and on the edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals larger than the 
sepals, orbicular-ovoid, sub-acute, slightly naiTOwed at the base, puberu- 
lous on both surfaces. *15 in. long. Inner petals *3 in. long, thick, vaulted 
reniform-sagittate, puberulous, \vitli a glabrous callosity on the inside 
near the base, the edges pubescent ; the claw shorter than the limb, 
pubescent. Male fioiver : stamens Yery numerous, short, cuneate ; the 
connective truncate, small and not concealing the tops of the anthers ; 
pistils 3, or a few rudimentary. Female flower ; staminodes in two im- 
perfect rows. Ovaries about 12, ovoid-cylindric, oblique, pubescent, 
4-ovuled ; stigmas sessile, large, fleshy, truncate, often oblique. Pipe 
carpels globose, densely and minutely tawny -tomentose, *4 or ’5 in 
diam. j stalks 2 in. long. Seeds several, compressed, the testa membran- 
ous. 

Penang; Maingay, Curtis. Perak; Scortochini, King’s Collector, 
Wray. 

This species, although rare in Penang, is very common in Perak. 
Specimens of it vary considerably in several respects. In some plants 
the young shoots are densely puberulous, in others they are almost 
glabrous ; the leaves also vary in size and in amount of pubescence. In 
the specimen figured by Professor Oliver (Hook. Ic. PI. 1562), the 
flowers are in axillary pairs ; but, in the majoi'ity of the Perak specimens, 
they are in cymes. The species is practically dioecious, the staminate 
flowers having no ovaries at all or only a few rudiments ; while the 
pistillate flowers have rarely a few perfect stamens, and not always 
any staminodes. The best marks of distinction between this and M, 
reticulata^ of which this must be a very close ally, are the smaller 
number of the nerves in the leaves of this and the ovoid shape of its 
rugose fruit. In its leaves this plant somewhat resembles some of the 
species of Fopowia» And, inasmuch as its inner petals are larger 
than the outer and are vaulted, it is related to OropTiea^ from which how- 
ever its numerous uvarioid stamens and unisexual habit exclude it. 

4. Miteephora Prainti, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; 
young branches tawny-jmbescent, speedily becoming glabrous and 
dark-coloured. Leaves Taembranous, elliptic-oblong, rather abruptly and 
shortly acuminate, the base cuneate and often slightly unequal-aid^* 
upi^ surface glabrous except the depressed, strigulose midrib; lotw"*" 
si^ace much reticulate, glabrous b||[ with a few scattered hairs on 
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midrib and 12 to 14 pairs of rather bold, obHqne, cnrring nerves ; fexiufth 
6 .to 9 in^ bi*eadtb 2*25 to 3 in., |)et.io]o '25 in., pubescent. FloUfer^ 
bJscxnal, fix)in tho axis of the fallen leaves, solitary, *4 in. in diani.; 
pedicels abont *6 in. loner, softly tomentose, minutely bmet;eolato at the 
base. Sf pah broadly ovate, acute, cones ve, tomentosc outside, f2r)al>l*ous 
inside. Ouh?' yt^tah much th.an the sepals, ovate-orbicnlar, sub- 

acute ; toTuontose outside, j?labrou.s inside. Tuner pehth loujyor but nar- 
rower than the outer ; the limb trapezoid, densely ^mentdse, fjrlabvous 
inside at the base ; the claw narrow, about as long" as tlio limb, iomentoso 
on both aiirfaeos. Sfamtunt in the male flower nummuis, shovi, cuneatc; 
the apieal process of the coiineetive trunciito, eonceaUnfir the a]>iceH of 
the dorsal nnthei’s. Phfilif 0 . Fannie jhnrrr.^ unknown. Pipe carprh 
sub-globose, rather truncate at base and fi]u*v, rngulost*, niinuttdy pub- 
escent, *(>,■> in. in diaiu. Seeih about r», ]dano-cotivo\, the testa lueiii- 
ImanouH, mgnloso. 

Andaman Island^ ; Prain, King’s Collector. 

The inner petals of this species arc nudoubledly longer than tho 
outer; but they are much narrower. Technically they aro tho petals 
of Ornphva rather than of Mifrrphorn \ ]>ut tho nuincn*ons Uvarioiil 
stamens and tho unisexual habit arc those of I ho latter, to whieli T 
accordingly refer it 1 have been able to ova mine only a few flower.s of 
the species, and these arc all tetramcrons ; but whether this arrange- 
ment is normal or only occasional I am nnablo to say until larger 
suites of speeiraens arc obtained. 

17. PorowiA, Kndl. 

Trees. Floicera small, sub-globular, opening but slightly, usually 
hermaphrodite, Rometiinos polygamous, extm-a.xillary or leaf-opposed. 
SepaU 3, ovate, valvate. Pet ah 6, valvatc iu 2-.scries, (tho inner series 
imbricate in Knrzii)^ more or less orbicular ; outer like tho sepals, 8])rearl- 
ing; inner thick, concave, cimnivent, acute, tho tip sometimes inflexed. 
Stamens indefinite or sub-definito, short, cuneato ; anther-cells doiT^ial, 
remote. Carpels abont 6, ovoid ; style largo, oblong or sub-ciavate, 
straight or recurved ; ovules 1-2 on the ventral suture, rarely 1, basal, 
orect. Ripe carpels bended, globose or ovoid, stalked. — Distrib. Alxmt 
20 Asiatic species, 12 Australian and 1 African. (Tho Australian and 
African species may bo gonorically separable). 

' There has been considerable variety of opinion a.s to the place of the 
fjggfiiXXB Popoma amongst the genera of Anonctcece, Tho genus was 
found!hd by Endlicher (Genus No. 4710) to accommodate the spikes 
^med Boeagea pisocarpa by Blume 4Flora Javae (Anonacees) 90, t. 4-5). 

" 13 
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IDxidlicher placed it next to Orophea from which it is distinguished by its 
inner row of petals being free and having their apices infle:i(ied in aesti- 
vation, while those of Orophea are clawed, vaulted, attached by their edges, 
and not indexed in aestivation. In their Flora Indica, Hooker filius and 
Thomson added the species P. ramosissima to the original plant of 
Endlicher, with a remark to the effect that Uvaria Vogelii H. f. 
should be included in the genus. Farther they associated Popotvia with the 
genera Orophea, Mifrephora and Ooniothalmius in the tribe Mitrephorece, 
In their Genera Plantarum, Mr. Bentham and Sir Joseph Hooker take a 
different view of the position of Popoma and, in the arrangement adopt- 
ed in that great work, Popoioia is put amongst the Umneae ; Orophea 
is relegated to the tribe Miliuseae ; while Qoniothalamus and Mitrephora 
are retained side by side in the tribe MitrepTmeae. Now the character 
of the tribe Unoneae is : — “ petals flat, slightly unequal, or those of the 
inner row smaller than those of the outer, or absent,” while in several of 
the Popowiasy e, g., P. pisocarpa, P. ramoeMma the inner petals are longer 
than the outer. Baillon, whose arrangement of tribes differs from that 
of Messrs. Bentham and Hooker, puts Popoioia into Unoiieae, leaving 
Mitrephx>ra and Orophea side by side in his tribe Oxymitrece 

Dr. Scheffer differs from the opinion of the authors of the Genera 
Plantarum and of Baillon and leather inclines to that of the authors of 
the Flora Indica. Ho points out with much force that the proper place 
for Popowia is in the tribe charactoinsed by its “ outer petals being 
open, the inner connivent over the andro-gynoecium, erccto-connivent or 
connate ” — that is to say in the tribe Mitrephorew of tliese authors. The 
stamens of Popoioia present considerable diversity, but on the whole 
they have the character of those of Uvariae rather than those of TJnoiieae. 
As Scheffer remarks, there is little difference between the genera 
Orophea and Mitrephora except that the outer petals of Mitrephora are 
usually larger than those of Orophea. And if M. Baillon’s plan of re- 
ducing the number of the genera in Anonaceae were to be carried out, 
Dr. Scheffer would, suggest the union of these two and of Popowia into 
a single genus, from which would be excluded, however, all the African 
species. Of this new genus Orophea would be the typical form, and the 
other two would form sub-genera. 

There is no doubt than in externals many Popowias are like .Oro- 
pheas, and the non-unguiculate chai*acter of the inner petals of Popowia 
is really the chief char>U3ter which separates them. 

I venture to follow Dr. Scheffer and the authors of the Flora Indica 
in putting Popowia, Orophsa and Mitrephora together in the tribe Mir 
trephoreae^ 
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Flowers hermaphrodite. 

Both surfaces of leaves glabrous except the 
nerves. 

Both surfaces niiniitoly granular ; nerves 
9 or 10 })airs, sparsely pilose beneath ... 1, P. 

Lower surface grauular, the midnb and 

6 to 8 pail's of nerves imbescent ... 2. 1\ ramo^uaiina. 

Both surfaces shining, reticulate, glabrous • 
except the toinentosc midrib on the 
upper; nerve.s about 10 pairs, very faint 3. i\ nitida. 
Upper surface of leaves glabrous, the lower ^ 
minutely granular and sub-strigosc ; nerves 
4 or 5 pairs ... ... ... 4. P. 

Upper siii'faco of loaves glabi'ous except tlio 

pubernlous midrib, the lower yellow ish-to- 
mentose ; nerves 11 to 13 pairs; fniit very 
largo ... ... ... ... o. r.Jcciida, 

Upper surface of leaves glabrou.s except tho 

tomento.se midiib and 8 to 10 pairs of nei vcs ; 
lower surface pubescent and sub-granular ... <J. r. pvrakonsiif. 

Both surfaces minutely gi'anular ; upper short- 
ly puberulous, lower pubescent ; nerves 8 to 
11 pairs... ... ... ... 7, l\fH$ca, 

Both surfaces minutely gi-anular ; upper with 
a few scattered hair.s ; lower fuscous, densely 
and softly pubescent; the nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, tomentose or pubescent ... ,,, 8. P. vclulina. 

Both surfaces, but especially tlio low'er, softly 
pubescent ; nerves about 10 pairs 9. P, tuinantom. 

Flowers polygamous. 

Upper surface of leaves glabrous except tho 
puberulous midrib ; nerves 10 or 11 pairs ; *' 

flowers ‘6 to *75 in. in diam. ; petals of inner 
row larger than those of outer, valvate, their 
apices intiexed in bud ... 10. P, mrvifulia. 

Upper surface of leaves sub-granulur, minutely 
and sparsely adpressed-pubcsccnt ; nerves 9 
to 12 pairs; flowers *4 in. in diam. ; inner 
petals slightly smaller than the outer, im- 
bricate ... ... ... ... 11. 1\ Kurzii, 

Both suifeccs of leaves glabroas, the lower 
^ ■ silvery, shining ; nerves 7 pairo ... 12. P. MookerL 
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1. PopowiA PATJCiFLOBA, Maingaj MSS. Hook. fil. FI. Ind. 

A tree ? Young branches slender, cinereous, strigose. Lea/ues membran- 
ous, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, the base acute ; both sui'faces gla- 
brous, minutely granular ; the midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of oblique, little 
curving main nerves sparsely pilose beneath ; length 6 to 6 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2 in., petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers extra-axillary, solitary or 
axillai'y, *25 in. in diam. ; pedicels *15 to *25 in. long, with a basal 
bracteole, rusty-strigose. iSVjoaZi# minute, ovate. PeiaZs ; the. outer small 
and like the sepals ; the inner three times as large, sub-orbicular, con- 
cave, their apices indexed. Htamens many. Ovaries about 6, strigose ; 
ovule solitary, er^ct. Mipe carpds sub-sessile, globular, glabrous. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 56. 

Known only by Maingay^s imperfect specimens ; an obscure species. 

2.. PoPOwtA KAMOSissiMA, Houk. lil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 105. A 
small spreading tree ; young branches at first rufous-pubescent ; the 
older dark-colourcd and furrowed. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
narrowly elliptic to lanceolate, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly, blunt- 
ly and abruptly acuminate, the ba.se rounded or slightly naiTowed ; both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower granular and pubescent on the midrib and 
6 to 8 pairs of ascending rather straight nerves; length 2*75 to 4 in., 
breadth 1 to 1*75 in,, petiole *05 in. Flowers globular in bud, leaf-op- 
posed, solitary or in small fascicles, *2 in. in diam. ; pedicels *15 to *25 
in. long (longer in fruit), minutely bracteolate, rufous- tomontose. Sepals 
broadly triangulai'-ovate, acute, nearly as large as the outer petals and 
like them tomentoso outside, and glabrous inside. J*etals sub-equal, 
coriaceous, rotund, concave ; the inner rather larger and with incurved 
points. Stanieyis short, with very broad truncate concave heads. Ova- 
ries 5 or 6, villous ; ovules 1 or 2. Ripe carpels globose with short stalks, 
pubescent, *25 to *35 in. in diam. Miq. FI. lud. Bat. 1, Pfc. 2, 27 ; Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 08. Guatteria ramosissima. Wall. Cat. 7294, 8006. 
Popowia ruftila and 1*. ajjinu Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 20. 

In all the provinces, common. Distrib. Sumatra, Borneo. 

3. PorowiA Ni'i’tDA, King, u. sp, A shinib Y IToung branches 
sparsely and softly rufous-pubescent, the bark blown. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to obloiig-ovatt), bluntly acuminate, th® 
base rounded ; both surfaces reticulate, glabrous and shining, the midri(b 
tomentoso on the upper : main nerves about 12 pairs, vovj faint, spread- 
ing and forming dovibio arches inside the edge; length 2*5 to 4 in.,*^ 
breadth *6 to 1*25 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers few, in short extra-axillary 
rac&nes, sab-globular, *25 iu. in diam . ; pedicels about as long as the 
flowers, each with 2 sub-orbicular, stem-clasping, pubescent bractooles. 

. Sepals orbicular, concave, puberulous on both surfaces, about *15 in. 
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diam* Petals sub-equal, about turiee as laa'ge as the*^ sepala, orbicular^^ 
QTate, sub-acute, cordate at the base, the edges incurved. Stame^u 
about 27, in three rows; autbev-eells Huoar, lateral, the apical prooess of 
the connective obliquely truncate, papillose. Pistils nmneiws, forming a 
largo mass with their stigmas agglutinated. Ovarivs vSub-cuneato, pubes- 
cent especially near the truncate apex ; stigma very largo and viscous, 
sessile ; ovules 1 to 3, ascending. Ripe carpels ovoiil, pointed, glabi^ous, 
*4 to *5 in. long. Seeds 1 to 3, compressed, the testa pale bi'own, Hhiniug, 

S. Andaman ; King, Nieobars : Kurz. 

In its loaves this much resembles llvitrui hi ir mnt ha^ ll. ixwdT. 
as which I have reason to believe sonic sped mens of this have boon 
distributed from the Calcutta Herbarium. 

4. PoPOwiA Helfehi, Hook. fil. and Tlioms. PI. Ind. 1, 60. A 
small spreading tree; young branches eoai’selv hairy. Leaves mom- 
branous, lanceolate or oblorig-laweolati*, aeu ini mite, tin* base narrowed 
but rounded; upper surface glabrous ; the lowt*!* granular, stib-strigose, 
especially on the midrib; main nerves imlistinet, about 4 oj* o pairs, 
ascending: length 2 to 4 in., breadth '8 lo I 'io in., petiole 'Ur* in. 
Flowers minxiio, globose, extra-axillary; pcHluneles *05 to *2 in., iomcn- 
tose. Sepah ovate, strigose. Oitfer prf aU like the sepals, the inner 
orbicular, larger than tlio outer, concave, veiy strigose, tlicir apices 
inflexed. Stamens 15. Ovule solitary. Carjjuls about G, glubuJar. stri- 
goso. Kurz. F. Flora Biirm. 1, 3D. 

Andamans; North of Port Moiiat; Kurz. Burinali: Tcnii.s3erim, 
on King’s Island ; llolfcr. 

A very little known species closely resembling P. BoMomiam, 
H. f. and Th. 

5. PopowiA ioKTiDA, Maiugay MSS., Hook. fil. FI. Hr. Iiul. I, G9. 
A large tree; young branches tawny-tomeutoso. Leaves sub-ceriacoous, 
elUptic-lanccoiate, shortly caudate-acuminate, the bfise sub-acutc ; upper 
surface glabrous except the pubeinlous midrib, lower densely eovoixid 
'with yollowd.sh -grey tomcn turn as ara the petioles; main nerves 11 to 
18 paira, rather pi’omineiit beneath, cui*ved, spreading, inter-arching 
close to the margin; length 4'o to 6*5 in., breadth 1*6 to 2 in., petiole 
*2 in. Llowcrs solitary, *35 in. in diarn. ; pedicels *2 in,, tomontosc, 
Stpah minulo, ovate, obtuse. Petals unequal, the outer ovato-elliptic, 
obtuse, yellow ; the inner slightly larger, apiculate, concave, the margins 
thick. Stamens aboiit 30, the connective large. Ovaries aVjout 6, stri- 
gose, 2-ovuled. Ripe carpels fovv, vei^ large, oblong-ovoid, obtuse, sessile, 
densely and shortly yellowish-tomentose, 2*25 in. long, and 1*5 in? iu 
diam. Seed solitary, oblong, the testa bony. 

Malacca; Maiugay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 55. 
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6. PopowiA PEHAKENSis, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 15 feet high ; 
young branches densely and minutely dull rusty-tomentose, the older 
dark and furrowed. Leaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, very shortly and 
rather abruptly acuminate, the base slightly narrowed, sometimes sub- 
oblique ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves tomontose ; lower 
pubescent, sub-granular : main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly 
prominent beneath; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *1 
in., tomentose. Flowers extra-axillary, usually in pairs (but not con- 
temporaneous) *3 in. in diam. ; pedicels *4 in. long, forrugineous-tomen- 
tose, minutely bracteolate. Sepals smaller than the petals, semi-orbicu- 
laa*, acute, coarsely tomentose outside, sub-glabrous inside. Petals thick, 
ovoid-orbicular, sub-acute, sub-concave, densely whitish-sericeous outside, 
glabrous within ; the inner row slightly larger than the outer, neither 
their edges nor apices incurved. Stamens numerous, flattened, with 
truncate, coiTugated heads. Ovaries about 10, thin, glabrous, except a 
few long haii*s near the base, 2-ovulcd : stigmas largo, rounded. Ripe 
carpels few, ovoid, with sub-truncate apices, slightly narrowed to tho 
stalks, glabrous or sparsely pubescent, with several horizontal constrictions 
when ripe *5 in. long and *25 in. in diam. ; stalks *25 to *5 in. long. 
Seeds 2, superposed, plano-convex. 

This resembles P. ramosissiuia in its loaves but has much larger 
flowers of which the inner petals are not inflexed and the carpels have 
2 seeds. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Wray ; from 200 to 2,500 feet. 

7. PoPOWiA FUSCA, King, 11 . sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high ; young 
branches densely covered with purplish-brown tomentum; the older 
cinerous, sub-pubescent and much furrowed. Leaves coriaceous, oval- 
oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, tho base rounded ; both surfaces minutely 
granular, the upper sliortly pubei-ulous, the lower pubescent, the midrib 
and 8 to 11 pairs of spreading, rather pi’omineiit main nerves tomentose 
on both ; length 2 5 to 3*5 in., breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in. j petiole 2 in. pur- 
plish-tomentoso like the flower pedicels. Flowers in small extra-axillary 
fascicles fi'oiii small bracteate tubercles, 25 in. in diam. ; pedicels *15 to 
*25 in. Sepals ovate-obtuse, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
sub-equal* rotund, very thick and fleshy, tomentose outside, puberulous 
inside. RipQ carpels few, globular, densely tomentose, *25 in. in diam. ; 
stalks *1 to *2 in. long, t.nuentose. Seeds solitary. 

Perak, near Uli: Kerling, at an elevation of 500 feet, King’s Col- 
lect^} No. 8602. 

This much resembles P, velutina^ King, but its leaves are more 
oval, have more nerves, and are not so pubescent. 

8. PopowiA VfiLUTiNA, King, n. sp. A treo 20 to 40 feet high; 
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young branches covered with mi ante soft deep brown tomentum. Itoavee 
elKptic-obloTig, to ovato-clliptic, acute or shortly ami narrowly aonmi* 
nate, slightly narrowed to the I'oiiaded snb-uneqnal base ; botli aurfaoos 
minutely granular, the upper with a few scattored hairs ; the lower 
fuscous and more dcnaely and softly pubescent, both the midrib and 
nerves tomentosc or pubescent ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, 
indistinct; length 3 to 5 in., bi*eadth 1'4 to 1*8 in., petiole *l in. Flowfirit 
solitary or in pairs, extra-axil laiy, about *25 in. in diam., poiliool.s dense- 
ly tomcnto.se, *35 in. long, braoteolato. SepaU broadly ovate, sub-acute, 
densely tomentoso out.side, glabron.s inside, persistent in tlio finiit. PHaU 
sub-equal, thick, .sub-orbicular, very tomentoso outsicjjs glabrous inside. 
Ripe mrpfJs few, som€itime.s solitary, ovoid, blunt, sligblly obliipio at the 
base and slightly narrowed to the stalk, minutely velve* y-pube.sceut, 5 in. 
long and 35 in. in diam. ; stalks *2 in., tomentos.*; torus small. Seed 
.solitary, glabron.s, rugo.se, vertically furrowed. 

Perak, at Kinta; at elevations under l,000 feet; King’s Collector. 

A .specie.s very like P. fnsca^ but with shorter, fewer-nervc«l leaves; 
evidently not common. None of the col lectors’ specuiioiis have fully 
developed flowers, and the foregoing df?scvij)tion of the.se is taken from 
a bud. 

9. PopowiA TOMKxmsA, Maingay M8S. Hook. fil. FI. lb*. Tud. T, 70, 
A ti’ec ; young branches softly nisty-tonientose, when older black and 
rugose. Leaves^ clliptic-obloiig to elliptic, acute or .shortly acuminate, 
the base rounded, slightly unequal-sided ; both surfaces, but especiall}* tho 
lower, softly pubescient; main nerves about 10 pairs, .slightly i)roniine)»t, 
spreading; length 4*5 to 5*5 in., hj-eadth 1*75 to 3 in.; petiole 'I in., 
tomentoso. Flowers extra-axillary, Rub-.sessilo, *25 in. in diam. Sipals 
broadly ovate, connate, slightly smaller than the petals. Pofah slightly 
unequal, villous outside, glabroim inside; tho outer ovate, thick; tho 
tho inner larger, very thick and concave, oblong, con ni vent. Stamem 
about 25. Ovaries 1 to 9, oblong, pubescent ; ovules 2. Ripe carpds 
globose, slightly pube.sccnt, *5 to *74 in. in diam., 2-seeded ; their stalks 
*35 in., pubescent. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Di.strib.) No. 54. Penang: Curtis, No. 
648. Perak ; Scortechini. 

1 am not satisfied that theixj are not two species involved hero, the 
one with broader leaves and shorter pubescence. 

10. POPOW'IA NBRVIFOMA, Maingay MSS. ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 60, A small tree 12 to 25 feet high : young branches at first densely 
nisty-tomentose, afterwards dark-coloured and farrowed. Leaves ooria- 
oeons, from oblongdanceolate or ob-lancoolate to elliptic-oblong, shortly 
abruptly and bluntly acuminate, the base acute ; upper surface shining, 
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glabrous exoe^ the ptiberalous midrib ; lower paler, sparsely maty- 
pubescent ; main nerves 10 or 11 jmirs, obliqne, rather prominent on 
the lower surface ; length 5*5 to 8*5 in., breadth IB to 3 in.; petiole 
•35 to '5 in., rusty- pubescent. Flowers polygamous, extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or 3 together, snb-globose, from *5 to *75 in. in diam, ; 
pedicels, stout, toraontoso, *15 to *25 long, with 2 bracts nearly as large 
as the sepals. Sepals ovate-orbicnlar, acute, slightly smaller than the 
outer petals, very thick, villoiia-tomontose outside and glabroiis inside 
as are all the petals : inner petals larger than tlio outer, their apices 
much inflexed in bud. Stametts iminorous, with flat, rhomboid heads. 
Ovaries numorouFj^ hirsufe. nnmeiv>us, cylindric-ovoid, apieulate, 

narrowed to the stalk, spnrsely sfrigoso, *5 i)i. long and *25 in. in diam. ; 
stalks *2 to *3 in. long, strigose-puhescent : torus globular, *4 in. in 
diam. Seed palo, shining. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib ,) No. 63. Perak: common at 
low elevations. 

Allied to P. Knrzii, but with larger flowers which have their inner 
petals valvate with much inflexod edges. 

11. PorowiA Kuftzri, King. A shrub or small tree; young 
bi*anchos nt first tawnyqmbe.scont, afterwards dark-colourcd, glabrous 
and furrowed. Leaven sub-coriaceons, oblong-lanceolate, or olliptic-ob- 
long sub-aento or sborily and bluntly acuminate, narrowed to the sub- 
euncato (sometimes almost ronnde<l) base; nppor surface sub-granular, 
minutely and sparsely {ulpressed-ptibescont ; lower sparsely pubescent; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, obli<|ue, inter-avching close to the edge, rather 
prominent beneath ; lengtli Ti to 9 in., breadth 1*5 to ,3 in. ; petiole *2 to 
*26 in , tomeutoHO. Flowers polygamous, solitjiry, or in pairs, siib-sessilo, 
extra-axillary, sub-globose, *4 in. in diam. ; pc<Hecl.s tomentose, *1 to *2 in. 
long, brach'obite, StpaJs smaller than the petjils, valvate, semi-oi'bicnlar, 
and, like tbo ])etals, tomo?itosc externally and glabrous internally. 
Petals sub-eqiuil, concave, the outer ovate-orhiculsr, valvate : the inner 
slightly smaller than tho outer, imbricate. Sfamens numei'oua, flattened, 
elongate, with linosr, lateral anther-cells and flat, oblique, rhomboid 
apices. Ovanes (often absent) about 10, elongate, pubeacont, the stigmas 
clavato. Fruit uiikuo>vn. FdyaUhia macroplnjUa, Hook. fil. and Thoms. 
FI. Br. Tnd, T, 68. P. dnhia Knrz h\ Flora Biirnm, I, 38. Guatieria 
mat^ophyllu, Bliimo Bijdr. 19; FI Javao Anon. 9G. t. 97; Miq. FI. Ind. 
But. I, Pt. 2. 47. 

South Andaman ; Kurx, King’s Collector. Burmah ; province Tenas- 
senm ; Falconer, Kurz. 

This spedes appoaa's to bo practically dicecions. In it» floweie 
the inner petals are distinctly imbricate ; they are not connivent^ and 
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their points are not indexed. And in those respects they do not answer 
to the diagnosis of Popowla as heretofoi^ understood, I have iherefonv 
ventured to modify the generic character of Ptijxywia in these points, and 
to institnte a section of it to receire this and other two species. This 
species is closely allied to the plant originally described and figured 
by Blame as Guathna macrophtjUn, (1*^1. dav. Anon. DO t. 47,) and to 
rweive which *Miqnol fouiulcd his genns Trivnlcnrh (Ann. Mas. Irngd, 
Bat. IT, ]*,'). But, in Blnine's and Mhpiers plant, the inner petals aro 
distinctly valvnto, although their apices are not iiitlexod. And in the 
non-inficction of its petals it also iloos not conforin to tiu* chtiraetor of 
Popmria a.s originally delincil by it.s fonniler Mndlitdicr. 

12. Poi'<uvr.\ IJooK'nnr, King. AHlinib; ytmng branches dnrh- 
colourod, glabi’ons. /.."/re? thinly co)iiH*eoiis, brofully Innceolufo or 
oblant?cr>lal<\ acute or aenminatc, the base? acute ; both surfaces glabrous, 
tho lower sihauy, .shining; main nerves aboiu 7 pairs, spreading, 
ascending, curving, rather promiiii'nt bcneatl). «jvane.secnt at the tips j 
length O f*) to 7 in., breadth l b to 2’t in. /‘Vin/v/x solitary or in fascich's 
of 2 or d From .short c\tra-a villary. wooily tiib« i (*les, polygamous, minnte ; 
“ tho males ii.s ill Vupntrin Ktfniihwt smaller; t!ii‘ fenmlc.s witli many, 
densely pubescent ovaries and a few im))t*rfeet .stamens ; briiets many, 
minute, strigose. Vnrpi'h many, 'Vo in. long, oblong, graunUilo, glabrous ; 
stalk I?.”) in.** Gutith^fta lyallitla, H. f. and Th. I*’!. Irul., 14.*l(notof 
Blumo). Pohjalthia argmfeaj Hook. lil. nml Thoms, FI. Br. liul. I, <17. 

A.s.sam and Sylhet; in tieii.so foro.sts, Hook. HI. and Thomson; Naga 
Hills, Idas ter.s. Kha.sia : (.Irillitli. 

A species of whieli 1 have soon only imperfect s))Ccimoiis. The 
description given above of tlie flowers is cojiied from Sir Joseph Hoolcor. 
Fn my opinion the plant is a Pupoirfa rather tliau a PohjaUtua and to 
tho former genus I have ventured to rcoiovt; it. 

Jjoubifttl Specif^s, 

Poptnrin pitrcifolbi, Kurz in Joorn. of fFoinny foi* J875, p. 324. Of 
this I have seen only leaf specimens with a few dotaehed fruits. It ap- 
)iears to have also had tho MS»S. name P. iniida given to it by Knrz. 

m 

18. OxY-viTBA, Blume. 

Glittihing shrubs. Tjemrs parallel-nerved ; norvulcs transverse, not 
foz-miug intra-marginal loop.s. Floicent loaf-opposed or exh-a-axiilarj'. 
Sepdk 3, valvatc, connate below, P&taU G, valvate, in 2 rows, outer 
large, long, fiat or triqiietmus and narrow, leathery, moixs or loss spread- 
ing or connivent ; inner much smaller, ovate-lanceolate or oblong (long 
and narrow in 0, filipee and 0. glaum)^ conniving over the stamens and 
13 
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ovanes. Stamens many, linoar-oblong or cuneato, trunoatc ; anther<*Gells 
dorBal, romote (small and oroid in 0. glauca). Ovaries oblong, strigose ; 
style oblong or clavate, recurved ; ovules 1-2, sub-basal, ascending. 
Pipe carpels 1-seedod, stalked. — Distrib. About 28 species, Asiatic *and 
Afncan. 

A genus of which the dowers have some resemblance to those of 
Gonioihalamua : but in this the inner petals are not contracted into a 
claw as in Goniothalamns and tlic calj^x in this is smaller and not 
persistent. 

Outer petals flat ... ... ... 1. 0. afinis. 

Outer petals concave. 

Pedicels slender, much longer than the flowers 2. O.filipes. 

Pedicels shorter than the flowers. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, more or lcs.s obovato, 
blunt ... ... ... .3. 0. cahjeina. 

Lcave.s oblong-elliptic to oblong-lanceolate 
or ollipiic-lanoeolalc, not obovato, acute, 
or acuminate. 

Outer petals oxpaiidod and concave in 
tlio lowei* third ; the inner only one 
fourth as long as the outer, very 
acuminato ... ... ... 4. 0. higlamhdosa. 

Outer petals narrowly linoar-lancco- 
latc, slightly expanded and concave 
at the vci*y base ... 5. 0. glauca, 

1. OXYMITRA AKKIXIS, Ilook. fil. and Thoms. PI. I3r. Ind. I, 70. A 
spreading shrub or climber : young branches at first densely rusty to- 
montoso, afterwards dark-eoloured and glabrous. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic to oblong-elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, acute or very short- 
ly acuminate, rarely obtuse, the base rounded or slightly narrowed ; 
upper surface shining, minutely scaly, glabrous except the pubescent 
midrib ; under surface slightly glaucous, pubescent especially on the 
midrib and nerves ; main nerves 8 to 14 pairs, spreading, ascending, 
vnther pi'omincnt on the lower surface j length 3*5 to 10 in., bi^adth 
1*25 tq 4*5 in. ; petiole *3 in., toinentose. Fhw&fs solitary, extra-axillaiy ; 
pedicels *25 to *4 in. Sepals slightly connate at the base, spreading, 
lu*oadly ovate or orbicului'-ovate, sub-acuio, 3- to 7-nerved, adpressed- 
pubescent, ‘o in. long and slighily narrower than the base of the petals, 
persistent in the fruit. J'eials flat, very unequal; the outer thinly 
ewiaoeons, oblong-lanceohite, sub-aeute, the midrib thick and with 
several strong sub-parallol nerves, adpressed-pubescent on both surfaces, 
I 5 to 1*75 in. long and *4 to ‘6 in. broad ; inner petals thickly coria- 
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ceons, ovate, snb-acate, *5 in, long, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. 
Stpe eatpeh cylindric, blnut at each cud, pubescent, *5 to '8 in. long 
and *3 in. in diam^ : stalks pubescent, *2 in. long, b'eed solitary. 

Malacca ; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 39. Perak ; King’s Col- 
lector, Scortechiui. Dis»trib,, Siam. 

2. OXYMITRA HUPKS, H. f. and Th. FI. Br, lud. I, 71. A climber : 
young bi*anche.s softly brown-tomentose, dark-coloured and lenticellato 
when old. Leaves membranous, oblong- lanceolate or obloug-eliiptic, 
often slightly obovate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to 
the sub-cordate sometimes slightly oblique base ; upper surface glab- 
rous, minutely scaly, sometimes pubescent, the midrib and nerves al- 
ways so ; under surface paler, sub-glaueous, pubescent, the midrib 
toinonto.so ; main nerves 12 to 1-1? pairs, spieuding, prominent beueuili ; 
secondary nerves obliquely transverse, pronnnent: length 4 5 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*4 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *2 tii *25 in., toincntosc. Flotvers very 
long and narrow, often curved, 1*75 to 2*5 in. Jojig, solitary on slender 
extra-a.Yillary pedicels 3 or 4 in. long, which are pubescent and have 
a subulate bract near the middle. Sepals *25 in. long, spreading, ovate, 
acute, pubescent. Petals very unequal ; the outer fleshy, very naiTOw, 
tnquetious, expanded and concave at the base, pubescent *, the inner 
less than one tiftli of the outer in length, lauccolato w'ith caudato-aeu- 
minate apex, glabrous, ^ytf7/ie/w numerous: ovaries 1-ovuled. . liipo 
carpels numerous, ovate-cyliiidric, shortly apiculatc, softly pubescent, 
*5 in. long and *25 in. in diam. ; stalks *3 in. long, pubescent. Seed 
solitary, pale. 

A species readily distinguished in this genus by the extioinc tengtii 
and naaTOwncss of the outer petals. Kvidently closely allied to 0. 
cu7teif(rnnisy Aliq. (Polijalfhia CHunfonnu, Bl. FI. Javao Anon. 75 t. 35, 
36 d, 37), which it rcsemblcH in that respect as also in its liliforni, elon- 
gated pedicels. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 60. Perak: King s Col- 
lector. 

3. OXYMITRA CALYCINA, King, H. sp. A slender, woody crecfier ; 
young branches densely rusty tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong and 
sub-acute or cunciform-oblottg, very blunt or even ciuarginate, always 
slightly narrowed to the rounded or minutely cordate base ; upper sur- 
face glabrous, shining, the midi*ib sometimes rufous-pubescent ; under 
surface pale, glaucous, pubescent especially on the midrib and nerves : 
main nerves 7 to 14 pairs, prominent on the under, impressed on the 
upper, surface, spreading; the secondary nerves obliquely transverse, 
prominent : length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2*65 to 7*5 in., petiole *2 to *4 in., 
rufous tomentose: Fhwers solitary, extra-axillary ; precis *3 to 1 in., 
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rafou8*tozaento8ey beaKng two bracts, one small, the other large, obo« 
vato, ribbed. Sepals free, nearly half as long as the outer petals, ellip- 
tic, sab-acute ; the edges undulate, rufous- tomoutose on both sux'fftces. 
Petals thick, lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the midrib prominent, the 
base concave, both rows glabrous inside, the outer about 1 to 1*25 in. 
long, tomentose outside ; the inner about 'o in. shorter, connate into a 
muTow, acute cone, pubcrulous outside. Ovaries 1-ovuled. lUpe carpels 
elliptic, apiculato, pubescent, ’Iir) in. long; stalks '2 in., pubescent. 

This closely resembles iheijmitra amcifonnis, of which Blame 
(under the name of Polyallhia cuneij'urmls) gives an excellent description 
and three admirable ligures (FI. Javae Anon. 7o t. 35, 36D. and 37. But 
in Bluinc's plant^tlio ilowers are much larger, the petals ai^e falcate, 
while the sepals are umch smaller aiul have caudate apices : the pedi- 
cels too are much longer and have smaller braeteolcs. 

Perak ; Ulu Bubong at elcvation.s of 500 to 1,000 feet, King’s Col- 
lector, No. 1060*1. Hingapoie : Ridley. Penang ; Curtis. 

1. OxYAimtA IIIOLANJH’LOSA, SchelTei* in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXXJ, 341. A creeper 50 lUU feet long; young branches minutely 
rufous-sericeous, afterwards dark-colomvtl and glabi-ous. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic to elli]>tle-t)blong, aeulo or .sliorily acuminate, the cdgo.s 
slightly recurved wben ilj-y, the ba.so rounded or slightly cuncate; 
upper surface glabrous, the midrib [mberulous; the lower ]>alcr, sub- 
glaucous, pubcrulons or gl a bre.seoiit ; main nerves 7 to 0 pairs, ascend- 
ing, prominent beneath; length ;>•.“> to 75 in., breadth 2 to 3-5 in., 
petiole '2 to *4 in. /'Ymnr.v shortly pe<lieelled, solitary, extra-axillary, 
I to 1*35 ill. long* [lodieels *t in. long (elongating in fruit) angled, 
slender, with 1 subulate braeleole, Stpals lle^iiy, ovale, much acumi- 
nate, spreading or redext'd, adpresM'd, rusty ^pubej-iilous. Petals fleshy, 
yellow, very uuetpLiil: the outer lanecolate-(.diloug, obtuse, expanded 
iiud eoucavo in the lower third, I'u.'ity adpressed-pubcscent ; the midrib 
proxniuent, sub-glabrous iii.Nidi' ; the inner only as large ns the sepfils, 
with bivad bases (elett in the middle) and long aeuuiinate points. Pipe 
carpets oblotig-ovoiil, blunt at eaeh end or slightly apiculato at the apex, 
yellow when ripe, pubeniloii.s or glabroti^, *75 in. long: stalks *5 ixi. 
Palyaltkia bvjlandnlosu, Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind, I, 65. Guaitena big- 
landulosa, Blumo FI. Javae Anon. lo2, t 51 ; Mi*i. FI. lud. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, p. 48; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. lad, 143. 

Malacca; Griftith, Maim, ly, (Row Distrib.) No. 49. Selangor; 
Ridley. Perak, King s Colh-otor. Digtrib. ; Malayan Archipelago. 

The struciui'c of ih^ llowurs of this species appeal's to me to ha 
that of an Ou^gn^ra rather than of a PolyaUhia or Qmttaruh and time- 
tove I havti iransferrud it to this gonus. 
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5, OXYMITBA. GixATJCA, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 140 ; Hook. 81. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 71. A Blender woody climber : young branches slightly tomen-* 
toso, soon becoming glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, eiliptic, ellip* 
tic-lanceolatc to lanceolate, obtuse, acute or s^hurtly acuminate ; the 
base rounded, sometimes slightly n.in'owcd ; upper surface glabrous, tho 
midrib and somctiiues the nerves pubesc-ent ; the lower very p.ale. glauc- 
ous, glabrous or spar.scly piibcrulous, tho midrib pubescent ; main nerves 
8 to 12 spairs, spreading, proniiiicnt beneath : length 4 t<^ (» in., breadth 
1*5 to 2 in. ; petiole *2 10 ., pubc.seeiit. Plowers solilarv, extra-ftjcillai’y, 
narrow and elougato ; pedicels sloiuler, 'f) in. long, with a median subulaU) 
bract, longer in fruit. Sf'jjuts coiin.ite at the. base, bi-oadly ovate, much 
acuminate, adpre.ssed-pubesccnl, ‘Jo in., lung. l*vta!s\vvy uue(|unl: the 
outer thickly coriaceous, liuear-lanccolatc, sub-acute, slightly cxpniulod 
and sub-coneavc at the ba.se, outhide minutely pubc.sceni; inside glah- 
rou.s, the midrib prominent: inner petals wiili sub-oii>icu)ar bases 
(cleft in tiie middle), and long acuminate poiuis. glabrous, only abtuit 
oiio-iifth as long us tho outer. Ocari*'s hairy; «nulc solitary. Carpels 
many, ovoid, slightly apienlatc, ■ t in. long ami •2.'> in. in diam., minutely 
tomeutose ; stalks slender, •7.'> in. long. Ma|. FI. Ind. Hat. 1, l*t. 2, 50. 

Penang, Malacca : Maingay (Kew Disliib.) No. 5b. Perak ; com- 
mon at low-elovations. ULstrib. : Sumatra, IJeceuri, No. G2G. 

ID. MiiLoi>(»KL'M, Dniiai. 

Climbing bluiibs. Floivtrs teniiinal, a.\ illary ami lcaj’'Op}) 0 sed, fasci- 
cled or pauieled ; buds tri({ueli‘ous. t^t'pais il, small, vulvaite, eonmib* 
below. b, valvate, ill 2 rows ; oiitcj* plano-convex or trigonuu.s : 

inner triquetrous above, hollowed below on the inner fac<‘. t^tanivm 
many; aiithei -cel Is dorsal, contiguous ; top of connective more or less 
flattened, triangular, quadrate or orbicular. ristHs many, free; stylo 
oblong; ovules 2 or move, Uq>e carpels berried. — JJisliib: — species 
about 35. Tropical Asia aud Africa; Au.stralia. 

Section i. MiuLoi^uiitM proper. oblong-ovatc ; ovaries 

hairy, ovules u.saally luoic than 4. Seeds smooth (unknown in M. liiseac^ 
folimii)* 

Flowers not more than *4 in. long (often ’5 
in. in M. fultjcas), flower-buds broadly pyii’a- 
midal. 

Flowers '2 to *25 in. long, in few-flowcr- 
ed, lax, axillary racemes ; leaves be- 
neath hoary-pubescent with a super- 
ficial layer of ficxaose hairs: ovules 4 1. M. liismefoUum, 

* Flowon» *4 to *5 in. long; solitary^ or in 
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few-flowered terminal or leaf-opposed 
cymes; leaves beneath sparsely and 
minutely stngose: ovales 4 
ITlowers *5 in. or more in length (see also 
M.ftdgeni). 

Flower-buds broadly pyramidal. 

Flowers racemose, rai*ely solitary. 
rjeavc.s glabrous above except the 
midrib, beneath densely golden- 
brown sei’iceons. Ripe carpels 
f>void-globoso, 1‘25 in. long, their 
sticks 2 to 3 in. long 
Flowers in axillary or terminal 
panielcs. Leaves minnlely pubes- 
cent above, softly brown-tomcn- 
tosc beneath : ripe carpels glo- 

- bose to ovoid, volvctty-tomontose, 

I to 2*25 in. long; stalks '75 to 
1*75 in. ... 

Flowers always solitary and axil- 
lary. iiipo carpels cyliiidric, 
snb-tttberculnr, 1 to 1*75 in, long 
Flower-buds naii'owly'^ pyramidal, race- 
mo.se. or paniculate. 

Leaves glabrous above except tln 3 
midrib, beneath glancou.s hoary- 
puberiilous. Ripe carpels glo- 
bo.se or ovoid -globose, tubcx'cled, 
I in, long, their stalks I in. 

Leavo.s glabivscont or glabi*ous 
above, except the midHb ; beneath 
softly riifon.s-pubescent. Ripe 
carpels globular, densely and 
minutely dark brown-toincntose, 
'8 in. ill diani. ; their stalks 
slightly longer 

Leaves hai'shly ]mbesceut above, 
unifonaly an.l softly pubescent 
beneath. ILpe carpels globose, 
haiiibly and iniuntcly pubescent, 
I’l in. in diaui. ; stalks slender, 
twice as long 


2. M. fidgem, , 


8. M, inanuhrialwa. 


4. 3/. latifolium. 

M. cylindrlcum. 


6. M. hypoglancum» 


7. J/. piirviflorum. 


8. M, sphaerocarimm* 
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Section II. PrRAMiDAyTHE. Onter petals very long, linear-lanceo- 
late, 1*2 to 5 in. long. Flowers solitary or in pairs, axillary, rarely leaf- 
opposed (cymose in M, lanugiTWsum and M, ruHgifwsmiu) 

Ovules more than 4. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer pet^als 
rufous-lanatc externally ; ripe carpels sub- 
globose, ‘79 in. in diani. ... ... 9. Jlf. lannginos^im, 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer petals 
minutely rafous-tomentose externally ; ripe 
carpels oblong, tapering to both ends, 1*5 
to 2 in. long ... ... 10. JUT. Maingayi. 

Flowers 1*5 to 2 in. long; onter petals minutely 
rufous- tomcntosc outside ; ripe carpels 

ovoid, tiiberculato, l*-ji in. long 11. M, prUmutinnn, 

Ovules 4. 

Flowers 3 to 5 in. long; outer petals ad < 
pressed- pu born Ions externally ... 1*2. M, nKV'mufhitut, 

Section TIL Kentta. Outer petals not in iieh longer tliini broad, 
broadly ovate or sub-orbicular, with bi’oad thielc margius : flowoif* 
axillary; ov.aries glabrous, 2 to 8-ovulod : seeds pitted. 

Ovnles .about 8 i ripe carpels ovoid or ovoid- 
• globose; loaves oblong- lanceolate ... 1;}. M. tlegatu. 

Ovnles 2; ripe carpels globular: loaves 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sometimes ob- 
ovatc ... ... ... 14. M, puoca^'pum. 

1. jMelopokum i.iTSE.-WFOLiUM, King, II. sp. A powerful climber : 
young branches densely but minutely ru.sty-toinonto.so, afterwards 
tiiberculato and sub-glabrous. Lt^avtin <*oriaeeous, oblong-ovate to ob- 
long, acute, the base rounded or slightly eunoatc ; upper snrfacii greenish 
wlicn dry, glabi^ous, shining c.xccpt tho rufous-pubescent midrib; lower 
reticulate; uniformly hoary -piibescoiit with a Kiiperficial layer of deci- 
duous yellowish or reddish flexuose haira ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, 
oblique, curving, prominoni. beneath ; length 2*75 to 4*25 in., brca<itli 
1-35 to l*C in. Flowers *2 to '25 in. long, in few-flowored lax axillary 
rufous- tomontose raceme.s or in terminal panicles ; pedicels *25 to *35 
in. long with a single small median bracteolo. Sepals bimdly ovate- 
acute, concave, connate at tho ba«e, spreading, *1 in. long. PetaU 
broadly ovate-oblong, acute, leathery ; outer *3 in. long, slightly con- 
cave and glabrous at the base, otherwise puberuloas inside, rufoos- 
tomentose outside; the inner petals much smaller, hoary-puboruloua 
except the pitted glabrous concavity at the base inside. Stamesis nu- 
merous, apical process of the connective bix>adly and bluntly triangular ; 
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filaments short. Ovaries few, oblong, oblique, rafons-pnbesoent, 4- 
ovuled; stigma lateral, oblong. Bipe carpels unknown. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 4063 and 4986. 

The flowers of this resemble those of Jf. fulgens, H. f. and Th., but 
they are smaller and more numerous than those of M, fulgens; the 
petals of this spocic.s also arc thinner and the apical process of the 
anthers is broader and blunter. Tho leaves too of this are broader and, 
in tho indumentum on their lower surface, they differ considerably from 
those of Af. fulgens. Fruit of this apooios is as yet unknown. The 
ovaries have only 4 ovules. 

2. Mkt-odorcm ki:i.oi:n.s, Hook. fil. FI. Tlr. Ind. 120. A largo 

climber; young brnn<;hes minutely tawny-piihescent, speedily becoming 
gltibroiiH and dark-colon rod. /yrumt oh long-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
base rounded or siib-acuto; upper surface pale olivaceous when dry> 
glabrous, tlio midrib strigosc ; under surface brown wlien dry, sparsely 
and miuutely strigose, especially on the midrib ; main nerves 11 to 13 
pairs, oblique, ourviug ; longih 3 to 4*o in., breadth 12 to r .5 in. ; petiole 
•25 to ‘4 in. pubos<*cnt. Flon^rs '-I' to *5 in. long, solitary or in terminal 
or leaf-oppoH( 5 (l, few-flowei-ud 03 'TneK: pedicels *.3 to *4 in. long, ad pressed 
tawny-pubescent with one sub-mctlial and one basal bractoolo. Hepals 
broadly ovate, sub-aeute, connate at 1 I 10 ba.Ko, spro.ading, *1 in. long, 
puboscent outside, glabrous inside. Pt^tah thick ; tin; outer flat, ovatO- 
oblong, Bu])-acuio, tawny-pnbe.seent outside, glalirous at the base inside, 
•5 ill. long; inner petals like outer but concave at flic base, only *3 in. 
long and glabrou.s, except near the ape.x outside. numerous ; 

apical processor comic<dl ve of the outer lanceolate and as long a.s tho 
anther>s, that of the inner shorter. Omites narrowly oblong, oblique, 
curved, minutely pubeKcent, with t ovules in two row.s : .st^do lateral, 
half as long as tho ovary, stigma small. Jiipe carpels ovoid-globose 
densely |md minutely silky taw ny-toinen to.se like tho stalks, 1 to 1*5 in, 
long, and 9 in. in diam,; Hfalk.s *85 to 1’5 in. long, stout. oblong, 

plano-convex, brown, sliining. Hook. fil. FI, Hr. Jiul. T, 82. Miq. FI, 
Ind. Bat. I, I't. 2, 35. Vvaria fahjms and Myrisiica Finlaysoniana, Wall. 
Oat. 6482 and 6703. 

Malacca, Perak, Singapore. ni.strib. Boi-noo, Philippines. 

3. MKLOi»oni-M MANLIUIIATUM, Jlook. til. aiid Thoms, FL Ind. 118. 
A large creeper: young bi*aiu-h*s iniuutuly rufous-pubosceut. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, obloug-lan-.. olato, acuminate, the base rounded or 
slightly narrowed ; upper .-urface olivaceous when dry, glabrous, tho 
mitirib rufous-pube-soent . lower uniformly covci'ed with rather thin 
brown or goldeii sericeous tomentum ; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, ob^ 
liquo, slightly curved, rather prominent beneath ; length 2 to 4*5 in., 
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breadth *75 to 1*5 in. ; petiole *3 in., tomeutoee. Mown n 5 io *75 ia, 
long, leaf ^oppoeed or oxtra*axtilar 3 % in short racemes, rareljr sectary; 
pedicels *25 to *75 in., sofilj pale mfous-tonientoso, with one broad 
elasping bracteolo near the biise. Sepals broadly oratei, shortly anb* 
aenminate, sj^reading, connate at the base, sericeous outside, glabrous 
inside. Fetah leathezy, ovnte-lancoolate, sub-acaminato, concave, the 
outer 'G to *75 in. long, outside sericenuH, inside puborulous in the upper 
half, glabrous iu the lower; the inner pctaln siuallei*, minutely pubescent 
in the uppei* half outride and near the apex inside, otherwise glabrous, 
tho base very concave. Siomem iiurneruus, the connective bluntly trl» 
angnlar at the apex. Orar itv? numennis, oblong, denstdy sericeous; 
ovules 8 in 2 rows ; stigma .sessile, glabrous, biiid. iCipo carpels numer- 
ous, 6void-globose, witli thick pericarp, about 1'2.*> in, long, densely rufous- 
tomentoBc; stalks ‘2 to 3 in. long. Seeds about 8, in two n^wa. Hook. fil. 
FI. Br. lud. I, 79 ; Miq. hM. In.l. Hat. T. Ft. 2, ;1.5. Mchdorum hancanum, 
Scheff. Nat. Tijds. XXXI, fJraWa wawntriaM, WTu 11. Oat. G456. 

Penang, Malacca, iSingaporo. Pcnik: v<uy common. Diatrib. : 
Bangka. 

4. Mcu»i) 0 «cm t.atipoi.u:.\i, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI, Ind., IIG, 
A largo climinn*; young shof»ts velvety rufou.s-tomcntoso. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong or iuirr<»wly elliptic, Hub-aciito or obtuse, the base 
• rounded ; 11 pper siirfaco minutely piibosoent, the midrib tomoiitose; 
lower surface iiaifoj'iiily covered with sliovt, soft, hmwn tomentum; main 
nerves 16 to 2t pairs, .spn*adiiig, b«dd, not iiitei'>arcliiitg : length 3 to 
7'5 in,, breadth l*7o to 2 o in. ; petiole 't to '7 in., stout, chaiinellcfl, to- 
mciitoHC, Flowers from tJ to l'2.j in. in diani. wlien expanded, brown, in 
lax axillary or terminal racemes or paiijeles ; pedicels *35 to *5 in. with 
bracteolo at tho huso. SepaU broadly ovate, blunt, connate into a Gat 
triangular cup, ‘Jo in. wide, tomontoso outside, glabrous within like tho 
outer petals. PetoU thick, Go.shy, ovate, acuminate, *4 to *7 in. long; 
the inner much smaller. very niunerous, tho apex of con- 

nective triangular, iveuto ; anther-cells linear, lateral, Ovaries about 6, 
obliquely oblong, deusoly sericcou.s, G- to 8-ovulcd ; stigma small, sessile. 
Ripe carpels globose to ovoid, sliglitly apioulato and slightly tapering to 
tho base, densely velvety and minutely tomentose, 1 to 2'25 in, long and 
1 to 1*2 in. in diain. : stalks stout, velvety, *75 to 1*75 in. long; Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 79; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 35; Wall. Cat. 9|11. 
Jtf. moUissiuiuniy Miqnol FI. Ind. Bat. Buppl, 374. Uvaria laH/olia^ 
Blume FI. Jav. A non. t. 15. Utiona latifolia^ Dunal Anon. 115. Uvaria 
hngifoUat Bl. Bijdr. 13. 

Malacca; Griffith. Singapore; Maingay, Hnllett. Perak: veity 
.common. Distrib. Sumatra, Java, Philippines. 

14 
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Uvaria latifoUa, Blume, as described and figured by that author has 
larger flowers than the common Perak plant and its carpels are globular, 
whereas those of the Perak plant are ovoid and apicnlate. The plant 
figured by Blume does, however, occur there, but it is not common. ‘The 
forms may be characterised thus : — 

Var- typica: flowers 7 in. long: fruit globular, not apiculate, 1 in. 
in diam. Uvaria latifolia, Blurno 1. c. t. 15. Perak, Java. 

Var. ovoidea: flowers '5 in. long: fruit ovoid, slightly apiculate, 
often oblique, as much as 2'25 in. long, very oblique and warted when 
young. M, latifolium^ H. f. and Tli. FI. Br. Tnd. 79. Malacca, Perak, 
Singapore. The common form in the Malay Peninsula. 

5. MBLODOBUt CVLINDUIOUM, Maingay in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 80. 
A climber : young branches minutely nisty-pubesceut, speedily glabrous 
and dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, brownish when 
dry, acute or acuminate, tho base rounded or slightly narrowed ; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower paler, minutely pubc.scent ; main nerves 
8 to 10 pairs, spreading, very faint; length 2 5 to 4*25 in., breadth 1’6 to 
1*8 in., petiole ’5 in. Floiver'i *5 in. long, solitary, axillary, drooping ; 
bads short, pyramidal, adpic-ssod, brown-piibescent : podieol short, stout, 
with minuto bracteolo. t^epals small, tnangular, connate, forming a flat 
spreading cup. Outer petals triangular-ovate, triquetrous with an ex- 
cavated base ; tho inner very small, triangular, glabrous. Sfame^is nu- 
merous, tho apex of the connective orbicular. Ocaries 4 to 6, sericeous. 
Bipe carpels oylindric, curved, both eiul.s obtuse, sub-tuborcular, minutely 
brown-pnboscent, 1 to I 75 in, long and *35 to *75 in. in diam. ; pericarp 
thin ; stalk ‘5 in. long, stout. Heeds many, horizontal, in two series, 
compressed, *65 in, long, shining, with a small cartilaginou.s arillus. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Di.strib.) No. 78. Singapore : Ridley, 

No. 2115. 

6. MsLODOnuM HYi»our-\L'cuxT, Miquel in Ann. Mns. Lugd. Bat. II, 
87* A ilrong creoper; young branches minutoly rufous-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous, mthcr pale and much tuborclod. Zieam thinly 
ooriaceons, oblong-lancoolato to obloug-clliptic, acute or 8hi>rtly aenmi- 
uate, tho base rounded or cunoate ; upper surface glabrous except the 
rafous-puberulous midrib ; lower minutely hoary- puborulo us, tho 10 or 
12 pairs of bold oblique curving main nerve.s ultimately glabrous and 
darjper-ooloiired ; length 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*35 to 2*2 in., petiole -25 
in. Floteers 6 to *8 iu. long, in tax, 2.fo H-flowered, axillary racemes or 
(by abortion of tho leaves) in lax, terminal, 10- to 12-flowored panicles ; 
pedicels as long as tho flowers, slender; bracteoles 1 or 2, minute. 
SepaU ovate, acute, concave, conjoined only at the base, rafons-pubes- 
cent outside; puberulous within. PetaU leathery, lineaiNlaiioediate, - 
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the baae expanded and concave ; the outer minutely mfoae-toinenioee 
on the external sarface, paler and pubescent on the intemah to *8 
long, concave for their whole length : the inner ono*ihird shorter with a 
glabrous concavity at the base only* the iTst. triquetrous, and pubern* 
lous. Stamens numerous; apical process of connective broader 

than the author-cons, sub-globular. Ovaries about 12, oblong, golden* 
silky; with 4 to C-oAmlos in 2 rows; stigma largo Kub-capitate ; style 
short. Bipe carpels globose or ovoid globose, luberded, pnbeinilous or 
glabrcficent, 1 in. long; stalks about tlio <8anie longUi, striate. Seeds 
about 4 or 5, oval, compressed, smooth, brown, shining. 

Perak: Scortcchini, King’s Collector. 

This plant agrce.s fairly well with the only specifhens of Mehdmmm 
hypoglaueunii Miep which I have been able to consult. It also agrees 
fairly with Miqud’s tlcscripiioii of that species. Hut its petals and 
stamens.and its ovaries externally art* rather t)iO'«' ol* Xylapia than of Mela* 
dornm ; although its habit, its torus and carpels ai’c empbatieally those of 
the latter genus In iho number of ovule.s it agrees with the majority 
of tho species of Melodorum. It thus forms a connecting link between 
the two genera. 

7. MKi.onoKTM rARYiFi.omrM, Scheffer in Nat. Ti jdsch. Ned. Tiid. 
XXXI, 344. A ]>o\verful climber; young shoots minutely rusty-tomen- 
tose, tho bark dark-colourod. Leaves coriaceous, moro or less broadly 
elliptic, abruptly acute; the base broad, rounded: upper surface pal 0 
yellowish-greon when dry, when young minutely s to I laio- pubescent, 
when old glabroscont or quite glabrous, the jnidrib always tomentosc; 
under surface softly rufous- pube.seent, the nervation and venation very 
prominent; main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, oblique, curving, inter-arching 
close to tho edge ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 2 25 to 3*2 in., petiole *4 in. 
Flowers *5 in. long, in lax axillary or terminal rusty racemes often moro 
than half as long as tho leaves r pedicels *4 to *6 in. long with 1 or 2 
small bracteoles. Sepals triangular, spreading, connate at tho base, 
rusty- tomontose outside, glabroscont inside like the petals, 1 in. long. 
Petals thick, leathery, oblong-lancoolato with b!Hja<l bases; tho oiitor 
•5 in. long ; tho inner smaller, concave at the base, triquetrous in tho 
upper half. Stamens numerous, the connective with compressed sub- 
quadrate apical appendage. Ovaries narrow, elongate, densely sericeous, 
6- to 8-ovuled. Ripe carpels globular, sometimes very slight ly apiciilato, 
densely but minutely dark-brown tomentoso, *8 in. diam. ; stalks mtber 
longer, slender, tomeniose. 

Perak : King’s Collector. — Distrib. ; Bangka. 

A species closely allied to M. sphaerocarpum, Dlume. The leaves 
of this are, however, larger, the upper surface is stcilate-tomeutose 
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when ydting and dries a pale j’ellowish-green ; the flower^racemes are 
much longer and laser, and the fiowei*8 larger. 

8. Melodorum sphaerocarpfm, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 35. 
A strong climber : young branches and all others parts more or less 
dark rusty- velvety toraentoso. Leaves elliptic-oblong, obtuse and very 
slightly apiculato, slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; upper surface 
with harsh, short pubescence, the midrib tomentoso ; lower surface uni- 
formly and ininutely soft-pubescent : main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, oblique 
not inter-arehiiig at tlio tijm, prominent beneath ; the connecting veins 
transverse oblique, rather prominent, length 2*5 to 4'5 in., breadth 1'26 
to 2 in., petiole *85 in. Flowers *6 or 7 in. in diam., in axillary or 
terminal racemes oT panicles ; pedicels *85 to *5 iu. long with a small 
Bupra-basal bracteole. Sepals ovato-acuminate, connate at the base, 
spreading, minutely t<jmcntoso outside, glabroscent inside. Petals thick, 
leathery, brown outside, pink within, o\ate, acuminate, slightly pouched 
at the base j the outer ’3 to *35 in. long, tomentoso outside, pubcrulous 
within: the inner smaller than tho outer, more concave at the base, 
glabi'ous or glabroscent, tho upper part very thick. Stamens numerous, 
the apex of the connectivu thick, obliquely triangular; anthcr-cclls 
linear, lateral. Ovaries about G, elongate, oblicpic, ]>iibescent, with 6 to 
8 ovules ; stylo short, glabn>us ; stigma small. Hi'pe carpels globular, 
harshly and minutely pnhesceut, I'l in. in diam. : stalks rather slender, 
about twice as long, thmua sphftn'ocatpUy iilnmo Bijdr. 12 : FI. Javae 
Anon. 79 t. 16. 

Perak : Kiug'a Col lector. 

This is allied to M. latifolium; but has smaller leaves with fewer 
nerves ; its pubescence is voiy dark rusty, not tawny ; and the apices of 
the authors are tmneate, not bearing a broad triangular, acute point. It 
is also allied to M, pari ijlorum, Bcholf. 

9. Melodorum i.ANuai.NO.'^CM, Hook. 61. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 117. 
A strong creeper; young blanches softly mfous-tomentose. Leane 9 
coriaceous, oblong, sometimes snb-obovato-obloDg, abruptly acute or 
shority acuminate, rarely obtuse, the base rounded; upper aui*face 
glabrous, the midrib rufous-toinentose, olivaoeons when dry ; lower sur- 
face densely rufous-lanate ; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, oblique, curving, 
inter-arching elo.se to the edgc% prominent lx?neath ; length 3'5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*9 to 3 6 in. ; |>eti(>io *4 to *6 in., stout, tonientose. JFlowers I 25 
to 1*5 in. long, axillary or h ;if-opp»>aed, solitary, or in short 2- to 4- 
flowered cymes ; pedicels stout, lanate, *5 in. long, with a single basal 
bracteole. Sepals ovate, reading, slightly connate, golden or rufous- 
lanate outside, glabrous inside like tho outer petals. Petals thick, 
leathery, oblong-lauceulate from a broad base, sub-acute, the outer 1 25 
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to 1 '5 in. long; the inner glabresceut or glabronSf coiiefive at 

the base. Stamens n\imQmu&. the conneotiro obliquely triangular at 
the apex ; the anthor-Ctflle very naniivir, lateral. Omries obovoid, oblique, 
curved, densely smceous, 4 ^ to d-ovulcd ; style glabrous. Ripe mrpekt 
sessile, shortly stalked, sub*g1obose, nam>wed to the base ; densely and 
softly rufouR-toinentose, about *75 in. in diam. when ripe ; soods about 4, 
Miq. FL Ind. I3at. I, Pt. 2, :15; Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind, 1, 79. Uvaria 
tomentosa. Wall. Cat. 6454. 

Penang: Wallich, Curtis. Singitporo ; Wallioh. Pangkorc ; Curtis. 
Penang; Scortocluni, Wray, King’s Collector, 

At once distiuguislicd by its largo flowers, tana to loaves and sessile, 
or shortly stalked, rufouR-tonieiitoso fruit* • 

10. Mhi.odoritm Main<»ayi, Hook. 61. and Thoms. FI. Br. Iml. I, 80. 
A climber: young bvanohcH pubo.scont, dark-coluuivd. Lvaees coriace- 
ous, redd i.sh- brown when dry, Immdly olliptit*. or oblong, iH)ntidod at both 
ends, the tip somctimo.s minuUdy apiciilalo; u|»|)<*r Kiirfacc glabrous 
except the puboriilous midrib ; lowor glaucous and tinedy pubo.scent ; 
main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spiva<ling, sliglitly pn>inini*nt and dark- 
coloured beneath ; length 3 to 6 in., breadlli 15 to 2*35 in.; petiole *6 
in. Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, solitary, axillary ; buds swollcni at tho 
base, narrowed and tri(iuc(rous ulxive : peclicels *25 to *5 in., stout ; 
bractoolos sovoral, Hinall. Sepals orbicular, sub-acuto, quite connate into 
a disk, *35 in. in diarn. Petals leathery ; tho outer ohlong-lanceohito, 
with broad base, flat hut keeled down the iiiiddlo inside, outside minutely 
mfoa8-tomento.se, inside hoary-piiboscent ; inner very Hinall, triangular- 
ovate, glabrous. Stamens numerous, small, with a broad rounded apical 
process, convex. Ocaiies about 6, sericeous on ono side ; stigma snb- 
sessilo. llipe carpels oblong, tapering to each end, tho apex shortly 
beaked, rusty-puberulons ; the pericarp tliiek, 1*5 to 2 in. h)ng and 75 
in. in diain. ; stalks '5 in. long, stout. Seeds many, in horizontal i*ows, 
*5 in. long testa Khiniiig, not margined. 

Penang ; Maingay (Kow Distrib.,) No, 108, Curtis, No. ICktC. Perak ; 
Wi-ay, 1112. 

11. MfiLonoRUM rRiSMATiccM, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FJ. Br. Ind. 
121. A large cmeper ; young brancho.8 glahi-ous, dark-colmired. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, clli||tir-obioug, nirely ohovate-obloiig, abruptly and 
shortly acuminate ; tho ba.so broad, rounded : upper surface glabrous 
except the niiautely puberulous midrib; lower surface glaucous, reticu- 
late, finely pubescent especially on the midrib; main nerves 12 to 18 
pairs, spreading, faint especially near the tip, the secoiwlary nerves pro- 
minent ; length 4*5 to 8*5 in., breadth 2*3 to 3*3 iu., petiole *5 to *7 iu* 
fhwsrs 15 to 2 in. long, axillary, solitary ; pedicels *3 to *6 in. long^ 
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rufous-tomentose, with 1 large bracteole above the middle and several 
smaller near the base. Sepals quite connate into a flat, obtusely S-angled 
disk, '3 in. broad, pubescent outside, glabrous and tubercled inside. 
Petals very thick ; the outer linear-lanceolate, 1*5 to *2 in. long, trique* 
trous, rufous-tomentose outside, puborulous inside ; the inner thinner 
and only about *3 in. long, triangular, ridged outside, much excavated 
and glabrous at the base inside, otherwise puberulous. Stamens nunier* 
ous, with very short filaments, anthers linear, apex of connective ob- 
liquely ti'iangiilar. Ovaries elongate, oblong, tapering to the apex, 
shortly pubescent : orules about 14, in 2 rows ; style abort, lateral ; 
stigma sub’Capitatc, lobulate. Ripe carpels ovoid, blunt, tuberculate, ' 
puberulous, becoiiking sab-glabi'ous, 1*4 in. long and *8 in. in diam. : 
stalks *8 to I in., stout. Seeds in 2 rows, horizontal compressed, oval, 
black, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. I, 81 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, 36. PyramiiUmllie rnfa^ Mitp Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. TT, 39. 
Uvarta rnfa^ Wall. Cat. 6455. Oxymitra hassicefolia^ Teysra, and Binnin. 
in Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. XXV, (1863;, 419. 

Penang, Malacca, Perak, Singapore: common. Distrib. : Borneo. 

Authentic specimens lK)th of Pijramidnnfhe rufa and of Oxymitra 
hassimfoliay T. and B. shew that they unmistakably belong to this species. 
Specimens of the ft)i’mor from Bangka and from tlie Buitonzorg Botanic 
Garden have, however, their leaves rather more hairy beneath than is 
usual in Perak sptMumens and their dowel’s arc also rather longer. 

12. Mklodori’m ma(:ranthu.u, Kiirz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Pt. II, 291 ; 1874, Pt. JI, 56 ; F. Flora Burma, I, 42. A small tree : 
all parts except the young loaf-buds and the flower glabrous ; young 
branches dnrk-coloured, rather slender. Leaves membranous, elliptic- 
oblong, somotiraos sligUily obovato, shortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
base ouneate ; upper surface shilling, the lower dull ; main nerves 12 to 
)6 pairs, faint ami much more pi'ominent than the secondary, forming 
a doable set of intra-marginal arches : length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 
8*5 in., petiole *3 to *4 in. Flowers solitary, axillary or from the 
branches below the loaves, 3 to 5 in. long, dnioping; pedicels *5 to *75 
in. long, obscurely bvacteolate at the base only. Sepals broadly ovate, 
sub*acate, coriaceous, pubescent at the edges inside, glabrous outside, 
connate for half their length, *45 in. long. P^fa£«iigrcoiush- white, becom- 
ing yellowish, coriaceous; narrowly linear-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
outer row flat, ad pi'csscd- puberulous with a glabrous patch at the base 
inside, 8 to 5 in. long; the iimer row only 1 to 1*25 in long, cohering 
by their edges, vaulted at Iho base and with a glabrous patch ; the limb 
keeled inside, puberulous on Ijoth surfaces. Stamens numerous, the 
anther-cells linelur, elongate ; apical process of connective narrowly tri*. 
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angnlar, pointed. Ovaries namcmuH nsi,v>WMiri«* i i 

S. Andaman ; Kurz, Knig’s Collector. 

petals) this does not quite conform to tl.n el. outer 

a4» action of Bnmu, k„t the fo^„™'„f >1“ »»»»«««■*■ 

from. From Xyhpia which it in «»vule.s oxcludes it there- 

excluded by the vffry ’convex « ^hh^j 

apical appoiidairo of its stamens Tlio^st t ' ' pointed 

those of ^f.■lJrur,., and t^rne Jh r," '? 

(Pyramulanfhe rufa, Miq.). On the whor* H * ^ / '"'"r 

lar«e climberTyouuff bmiiches slirdcr „ T'.'! ’ '"’• ’ ^ 

glabrous, dark-colouml. Lmc-s thinlv^'er'" at first, ultinialoly 
acuminate, sliffhtly nar.-om.d to the ronmlcd 1^ '”''''’ 

ceous,vheudry,,dal,rous: hnver p^.r . b^ro ^ 

the 12 or 13 pairs of main nerves 8,» road L 

breadth 1 to 1-2.5 in., petiole 2.5 'ongth 2-.5 to 3-5 in., 

2 or 3 in a fascicle, -.•1.5 to -6.5 in loiio- . , i- . “^'llary, solitary or 
often dettexefl, with 2 or 3 minute l)iwaf br!^‘i,t,Je7*'^'v’ P ^ 
united at the base only, sproadino-, outside tul..., “«“te, 

inside glabrons and concave -I ""in ion». /> f*?" pnljcscent, 

broadly ovate, sometimes miimtely ovato-oW ‘'‘o outer 

outside, hoary.pubcriilous within witli a dci-T'^’i'** * "^”“*’'‘o»nontoso 

concave base. -3.5 to -6 in long ttalstX L P*‘^'CU et the 

triqnetroim and puberulous „lwvc, com-ave Lt7\ 
inside, htamew numerous, with lihimcnts half ». 1 
wlls; apical process oP connective short thicr iT 
Ot«ir«» narrowly oblong, glabrous with 8 ^ triangular. 
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Umna a«gan$. Wall. Oat, 6474A . .. 
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more slender and nanally longer pedicels : the ovary of this is moreover 
glabrous, while that of M.fulgena is pubescent and the carpels of this 
arc under half an inch in length, while those of AT. fulgens are three 
times as long. This is also allied to M, Kentii, H. f. and Th., the ovaries 
of which have, however, never more than two ovules. 

Penang: Wallich. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 75. 
Perak: King’s Collector, Wray, Scortechini. 

14. Mklodorom pisocakptjm. Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 123. 
A powerful climber : young branches glabrous, black. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sometimes obovate-elliptic, shoi^tly and abrupt- 
ly acuminate ; the base rounded or sub-cuneate : upper surface olivace- 
ous when dry, glafiroua, shining ; the lower glaucous, slightly pnberulous 
when young : main nerves 10 to 12 pair.s, spreading, very indistinct ; 
length 2*5 to 4 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*8 in., petiole *35 in. Flowers *3 to 
•65 in. long, axillary, solitajry or in pairs ; pedicels rather stout, deflexed, 
rufons-puberiilous, bi-bracteoluto at the base, ‘25 to *35 in. long. Sepals 
broadly ovate, acute, concave, connate into a triangular cup, rufous-pu- 
berulous outside, glabrous inside, peraistent. Petals thick ; the outer 
flat, oblong-ovate, acute, minutely silky, rufous-tomentose outside, hoary 
puboRCont inside except on the glabrous basal excavation, ‘3 to ‘65 in. 
long : less than half as long, with a largo glabrous basal 

concavity and a sliort, thick, tn((uetrous point, lioary-pubcrulous. Sta- 
mens numerous, tilaiiient very short, apical process of conneclivo orbicu- 
lar. OtwioiJ narrowly oblong, glabrous, piltod, 2-ovulc(l : .style lateral, 
nearly as long as the ovary, /ii/fe rarpeis gb)bular, slightly tuborcled, 
glabrous, *25 in. in diam. : stalks about ns long. Seeds 2, plano-convex, 
dark-brown, shining, pitted. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 82 ; Miq. PI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 37. 3/. pyramidala^ Maingay MSS. Uvaria mahiformis^ 
Griff. Notulac, IV, 700, 

Malacca; GrifUtli, Maingay (Kow Distrib.) No. 77. Singapore; 
Ridley. Penang; Curtis. Perak ; common. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
No. 2182. 

Only two species of Mclodorum besides this have glabrous ovaries 
(M. KetiHi and M. eJegans) ; but wherea.s those of this and M. Kentii are 
2-ovaled, the ovaries of 3f. elegans have 8, or, according to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, sowctirncs 10 ovules. This species has4iowever different leaves 
from the two above mentioned, and its carpels ai*e much smaller and 
quito globular. As in othe: s|)ccies of Melodorum^ there is considerable 
variability in ti|8 siao of t!ie flowers in this species. 

20. Xylopia, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves coriaoeons. Flowers axillary, solitary 
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c^mose or fascicled ; buds triquetrous, oonio, often slander. Supah 3* 
▼alvate, connate. Petals 6, elongate, valvate, in 2 series ; outer flat or^ 
concave ; inner nearly as long, trigoaous, concave at tbc base only. Ibrtis 
flat, or hollo vr and enclosing the carpoLs. Stamms oblong, truncate or 
connective pi^ncod ; anthor^oolls remoto or contiguous, often septate 
and with, a largo poUen-grain in each ceUulo. Ovaneji 1 or nioi^; stylo 
long, clavato; ovules :2~0 or more, 1- to 2-«eriate. JfijUxf cat-^feh long or 
short, continuous or mouilifomi, usually soveml-sootled. — Distrih. Tro- 
pics generally; species flO to 70.— ■Closely allied to Mdedorain^ but vovy 
different in habit. 

Leaves quite glabrous. 

Leaves (i or 7 in. long 
Leaves Ixjtwceri 3 and 5 in. long. 

Ripe carpels cyliiidrie, boldl^^ iuberclcil 
„ „ „ smooth 

Leaves between 2 and 3 in. long. 

Flowers always solitary; pedicels with 
2 or 3 orbicular bractooles. apical pro- 
cess of stamens rounded, anilicr-cclls 
septate 

Flowers solitary or in pairs, *5 in. long : 
pedicels with orbicular basal bracte- 
oles ; apical process of stamens round- 
ed ; author-cells septate... 

Flowers in fascicles or solitaiy, *75 in. 
long : pedicels csbracteolato ; apical 
process of stairious oblong: anther- 
cells not .septato ^ ... G. X, jusca. 

Both surfaces of leave.s glabrous, the midrib alone 
pubescent lu its lower half on the upper sur- 
face ; length S'ii to 9*5 in. ... ... 7. A^ CnriUiu 

Leaves glabiT>us on the upper surface (tho midrib 
pubescent in X. caudata)^ the lower slightly 
pubescent or puhorulous. 

Leaves more or loss lanceolate, acute or acu- 
minate, not at oliovate. 

Leaves 2 or 3 in. long. 

Jutoaves not glaucous Imneaih. 

Flowers *o to *57 in. long, soli- 
tary, axillary, obtuse 8. X. eliipiica. 

Flovtrer.s *2 to *25 in. long, axil- 
lary, solitary, or 2 to 3 to- 
geth'w ... ... 9. X^audata. 

15 ,jfe 


4. SfaiTHjayi. 


X. ptitltdala. 
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Loaves glaucous beueath ... 10. X. stenopetala., 

Leaves 3*5 to 5*b in. long, leaves glan- 
cons beneath; petals very long and 
narrow ... 10. X stenoj^tala^ 

Leaves more or less obovate or oblanceolate, 

4 to 7 in. long. 

Leaves 1*75 to 4 in. broad; flower pedi- 
cels ‘2 to *25 in. long; ripe carpels 
broadly ovoid, blunt, sub-glabrous ... 11. X, Scortechinii, 
Leaves 1’75 to 2'5 in. broad; flower 
pedicels *5 to *8 in. long ; ripe carpels 
globular, densely and minutely yel- 
lowish-tomentoso ... 12. X oUvacea. 

Upper surfaces of leaves glabrous (the midrib 
alone pubescent in some) : under surfaces uni- 
formly pubescent. 

Under-surface of leaves adpresscd-rufoiis- 
soricGOus; length 2 io 3 in. ... 13. X. obtusifolia. 

Under-surface of leaves deep brown, the 
pubescence slightly paler ; longili 3 to 
4*6 in. ; ripe carpels obovoid-oblong, blunt 14. X. magna. 

Under-surface of leaves purplish-brown, pu- 
bescent ; length 3*6 to 5*6 in. ; main nerves 
10 to 12 pairs ; ripe carpels much elon- 
gate, cylindric, many-seeded ... ... 15. X. ferrnginea. 

Under-surface of loaves brownish-tomeu- 
tose ; length 6 6 to b*5 in. ; nerves 12 to 
14 pairs ... * ... ... 16. X. Midlcyi. 

1. X\i.onk OKYANTUA, llook. i\\. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. T, 85. 
A tree : young parts puberuhms ; the braiudilets rather stout, striate. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate or oblong, abruptly and shortly acuminate, 
glabrous, glaucous on the lower surface ; main nerves 12 to 15 pairs, 
spreading, thin; length 6 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3 in., petiole *35 in. 
Peduncles axillary, in fascicles, *35 to *5 in. long, a<lpressed-pubesceut. 
Sepals broorlly ovate. Outer petals narrowdy linear, tapering at the apex, 
yellowish pubescent, slightly keeled at the back, 1*25 to 1*5 in. glon 
Stamevks and ovaries as in X. foi'rugiuea. Habztlia oxyanthcy Hook, fll 
and Th. FI. Ind. 124; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 37, Uvaria oxyantha^ 
Wall. Cat. 0478. 

Singapore : Wallich. 

2. Xrwvik i)ic\wvA, Hook. fll. and Thoms. PJ. Br. Ind. I, 85. A 
tree 20 to 25 feet liigh ; btunches glabrous, dark-coloured, minutely. 
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dotted. Leaves ooriaceou^, ellipfiolanceolatc, acute or acuminate, the 
base acute; both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate; main nerves 
about 10 pairs, spruading, very faiut, the secondary uci-ves almost as 
distinct; length 3 to 4’5 in., bi*cadth 1‘5 to 1*75 in., petiole *2o in. 
Jflowers solitary or in pairs, pendent, 1*5 in. long: pedicel very short 
with 1 to 3 orbicular’, amplexteaul, glabrous bractcolos. ovate, 

• obtuse, tiibercled, connate to the middle. Petiih linear oblong, slightly 
expanded end concave .‘it tho base, hoary, pubescent ; tho innei' narrower 
and shorter than tho outer, sub-trigonous. Stamens uumeroiis, the inner 
rudimentary : apical process rounded ; ttiith(*r.s linear, so[>tiite. Ovaries 
2 to 4, pilose, multi-ovular : style short. Hipe cari>eh eylindrio, blunt at 
each end, much tubcrcled, puboruloii.s, I'o in. long and about ‘75 in. in 
diam. See<ls 7 or 8, comprc.s.sod, the tesla pale, scaly. 

Singapore: Maingay (Kow Disiribuliuu in part) No. 84, King's 
Collector No. 7079. 

3. XvLOiMA Mal.^vaxa, ir<»ok. 111. and Tlionis. FI. Ind. 125. A 
slender tree : young branches thin, glabrous, the buds pubescent. 
Leaves tliinly coriacoou.s, shortly and bluntly a<Miminaie, the base cuncate; 
both surfaces glabrou.s ; main nerves about S pairs, faint, spreading ; 
length 3‘5 to 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petifde 2 in. Flowers *6 to *9 in. 
long, solitary or in pair.s, axillary ; pedicels rufous-pubcscent, *1 in. 
long, with several bi-acti*olcs at the ba.se. Sepals broadly ovate, sub- 
acute, puberulous outside and on the edges, glabrous inside, '15 in. long 
and as broad. Petals linoar-obbjng, tapering to tho apex, concave and 
glabrous at tho .sligliily expanded base, deii.sely pubescent cJsowhoro ; 
the inner slightly narrower and shorter than iho outer and woiXf con- 
cave at tho ba.se. Stamcffs jjiiuifu'ous, the apievs rhuin bifid, pupil loso ; 
the uutherH long, Istc/al, with transverse divi-sions. about d ; 

the ovaries oblong, densely pale'liir.<utc. about as long as the stamens, 
2-ovuled ; styles about us hojg as the oviu-ies ami projecting far abovo 
the stamoii.s, glabrous, sub-eylindrie, elavatc. /Sptf carpels (fide Maingay) 
,^*35 to I in., several -seed e<l ; stalk sliort, thick. I Look. til. and Thorns. 

FI. Br. lad. 1, 85; Miq. FI. lad. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, 38. Parartalotrys sum^ 
atrana, Miq. FI. lud. Bat. Su]>pl. 374; Scheffer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. 
Ind. XXXI, 15. 

Malacca; Griffith, Berry, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 91. Singa- 
pore, Uidley. Perak ; Scortechini. Disirib., Sumatra. 

4. XvLOPiA Mainoayi, Book. til. ami Thoms. FI. Br. Inil. I, 85. A 
tree ? Young brauohes rusty-pubescent, nft(*r wards glabrous and with 
white dots. Leaves small, coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, subacuto 
or obtusely acuminate, the base sub-cuneate : both surfaces glabrous and 
reticulate, the upper pale, the lower dark ; main nerves slender ; length 2 
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to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1*25 in. ; petiole *25 to *3 in. Flowers solitary, pendent, 
pale-orange ; pedicels very short, stont, euryed ; bracteoles 2 or 8, orbi- 
cular, msty-tomentose. Sepals broadly ovate, connate to the iqiiddle, 
rusty-tomentose. Petals flat, linear-oblong, sub-acute, softly tomentose 
except the glabrous concave base ; the inner narrower, almost as long, 
trigonous. Stamens with rounded apiculus : the anthers narrow, sep- 
tate. Ovaries about 9, with 6 ovules ; style glabrate. Bipe carpels 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay. 

6. Xtlofia pustulata, Hook. £11. and Thoms. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 85. 
A tree : young branches pale, glabrous, minutely white-dotted. Leaves 
coriaceous, small, elliptic, sub-obtuse, the base acute, both surfaces gla- 
brous, the lower reddish brown and reticulate : main nerves faint, not 
more prominent than the secondary. Fhwers solitary or in pairs, axil- 
lary, *5 in. long, pendent ; pedicels very short, with orbicular, ciliate, 
deciduous basal bracteoles. Sepals short, ovate, sub-acute, rusty-pubes- 
cent, united to the middle. Petals linear, sub-acute, densely adpressed- 
pubescent ; the outer obtuse with a rather hvoad concave base, the inner 
shorter and much narrower with a broader concave base. Stamens 
linear with rounded apiculus : the anthers long, septate. Ovaries 5 to 8, 
hirsnte ; the style slender with clavate stigma ; ovules several. Eipe 
carpels unknown. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distribution) No. 86. 

6. Xylopia h'vscA, Maingay ex Hook. iil. FI. Br. Tnd. T, 85. A 
tree ; young branches rather stout, glabrous, black : buds silky. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, the base cuncate ; upper surface glabrous 
shining ; the lower dull, dark, reticulate ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, very 
faint; length 2 to 3 in., breadth *75 to 1 in. ; petiole *2 in., stout. Flowers 
•75 in. long, supra- axillary, solitary, racemed, or fascicled ; peduncle *25 
to *75 in. with several bracts ; pedicels *25 in., pubernlous, ebracteolate. 
Sejpafo ovate, acute, coiiiialo into a cup with 3 spreading, acute teeth, 
puberulous outside. Petals linear-oblong, tapering to the sub-acute^ 
apex ; the outer adpi’cssed golden-sericeous outside ; the inner nar-, 
rower and shorter, concave at the base. Stanmts with an oblong apical 
process ; antbers linear, lateral, not septate. Ovanes 4 or 5, cohering 
into a cone, golden-silky ; ovules 10 to 16, in two rows. Bipe carpels 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay, (Kew Distribution) No. 86. 

7. Xylopia Ouiv'iisii, Xing, n, sp. A tree 30 feet high; young 
branches stout, glabrous, striate, dark-colourcd. Leaves very coriaceouSy 
oblong, acute or shortly acuminate ; the base cuncate, slightly obUquo; 
upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower dull, darker (when dry), 
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puberalons on the midrib near the base ; main nerres 12 to 20 pairSt 
rerj prominent beneath and connecteil by straight transrerse veins ; 
length 5'5 to 9*5 in.^ breadth 2 to 3 in. ; petiole *35 in., stoat. Flowere 
1 or 2, on stout woody extra-axillary peduiiclos ; pedicels *2 in. long, 
rufous-pubescent, with a single large bractcole. ISe2mh thick, spread- 
ing, broadly ovate, sub-acute, minutely tomeiitose ou both surfaces but 
especially on the outer. Petah thick, snbequal, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
keeled outside ; the claw orbicular, vaulted over the andro-gynoeciuin 
and glabrous inside, otherwise minutel^^ toinentoso, ‘75 in. long. Stamens 
numerous, the heads obliquely truncate and concealing the linear, lateral 
anthers. Ovary solitary, cyliudric, dated, glabrous, uinlti-ovulato. Pipe 
carpel ovoid, compressed, silvery-grey, many-seeded, i^in. long, and 2*5 
in. in diam. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 1569. 

8. Xylopfa klliftica, Maingay ex Hook. fil. FI. Pr. Tnd. I, 86. 
A tall tree : young branches dark-colonred, glabrous, the youngest pu- 
bescent. Leaves membranous, small, elliptic, obtusely acuminate, the 
base rounded or aento : upper .surface glabr»)us, palo ; the lower brown, 
minutely adpressed-pubosccut ; Iwtli retieulato : main nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, oblique, very faint ; length 1*5 to 2 in, breadth I to 125 in.; 
petiole *2 in., slender. Flowers solitary, erect, axillary, *5 to *75 in. 
long : peduncle about half as long, rusty-pubesco?it like the calyx, 
bracteoles minute. Sepals ovate, sub-acuto, united to the middle. Petals 
pale browiiish-toineutose ; the outer liiiear-subulatc with a broader con- 
cave base: the inner trigonous, shorter and narrower than the outer. 
Stamens numerous, minute, the apex rounded ; anthers liriofu:*. Ovaries 
1 to 3, densely hairy, 4- to 6-ovulcd. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow Histrib.,) No. 82. Perak: Wray No. 
3194. Penang : Curtis, No. 2482: 

9. Xylopu caijdata, JJook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Tnd. 125. A shrub 
or small tree : young branches very slender, minutely pubescent. Leaves 

^ thinly coriaceous, lanceolate, long and obtusely acuminate, the base 
cuncate; upper surface glabrous except the pubescent midrib; the 
lower spai’sely adprossed-sericcous : main nerves about 10 pairs, spread- 
ing, faint ; length 2 to 2*25 in., breadth *6 to *8 in, ; petiole *1 in., 
slender. Peduncles 1 to 3, axillary, very short, minutely bracteolat© at 
base and apex. Flowers *2 to *3 in. long. Sepals ovate, sub-acuto, con- 
nate at the base, adpressed-pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
linear-oblong, obtuse, pubescent except a small glabrous concave spot 
at the base, the inner about as long as, but narrower than, the outer. 
AtUhera rather numerous, compressed, the apical process narrow. Ovaries 
2, elongate, sericeous, 2-ovuled : style long, pointed, glabrous, exserted. 
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Pipe carpels (ildo Hooker) 2 or 3, sub-globose or ovoid, pubescent, *5 in. 
long, 2-se0ded. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, I, Pt. 
2, 38. Ouatteria {?) caudtita, Wall. Cat. 6452. 

Singapore: Wallioh, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 79. Malacca; 
Griffith. 

10. Xylopia stenopetala, Oliver in Hook. Ic. Plantar, t. 1663. A 
tree 50 to 60 feet high : young branches dark-coloured, glabrescent, 
minutely lonticellate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, shortly 
and obtusely acuminate, tlio base sub-cuneate ; upper surface glabrous, 
shining ; the lower glaucous or glaucescent, sparsely adpressed- pubes- 
cent ; both reticulate ; main nerves 10 or 12 pairs, spreading, inter- 
arching close to th^ edge, faint : length 2*5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*1 to 1’6 
in., petiole ‘25 in. Flowers axillary, solitary or in fascicles of 2 to 5 ; 
pedicels slender, often decurvcd, puberulDus, with one minute bracteole, 
*5 to ‘75 in. long. Sepals united to form a small puberulous cup with 
acute, spreading teeth. Petals fleshy, very narrow, slightly expanded 
and concave at the base, minutely tawny- pubescent, the inner slightly 
shorter and narrower. Stmmns linear, tlie connective prolonged into 
a cylindro- conic apical appendage ; the anthers fusiform, lateral. Ova/ries 
numerous, elongate, pubescent, 6-ovulcd ; stylo filiform : stigma sub- 
clavate. Ripe carpels oblong, sub-tcM*cte, nan'owed to the stalk, 2 to 2*5 
in. long and *5 in. diam. : pericarp fle.shy. Seeds I to 4 : stalks thick, ‘3 
in. long. 

Penang; on Government Hill at GOO feet : Curtis Nos. 857 and 880. 

11. Xylopia SooiiTKCKiNii, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high: 
young branches rusty- tomcniose, ultimately glabrous, much striate and 
pale brown. Leaves coriactjoiis, obovate- elliptic to ellif)tic-obloug, very 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly nawowed to the sub-cuncato 
rounded slightly oblique base ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib 
slightly rufous- puberulous near the base : lower surface pale, sparsely 
rufous-pubescent especially on the midrib and 10 to 14 pairs of oblique, 
rather straight, prominently raised main nerves ; length 4 to 7 in., 
bimdtb 1*75 to 4 in. ; petiole *35 in., pubescent. Flmcers rarely solitary, 
usually in fascicles of 2 to 5 on tubercles in the axils of leaves or of 
fallen leaves; pedicels short, (*2 to ‘25 in.), stout, rusty-tomentose with 
a sub-mesial bracteole. SepaU quite free, broadly ovate, blunt, pubes- 
cent outside, glabrous inside. Peiah thickened, linear-obtuse with an 
orbicular concave claw, vaulted o\er the stamens and pistils, 1*25 to 1*75 
in. long, pubescent everywhere except on the glabrous concavity of the 
claw. 8ta7nensn\imevo\iB, with truncate 4- or 5- angled apices concealing 
the lateral anthers. Ovaries few, short, oblong, pubescent, 4- or 5-ovuled ; 
stigma lai'gG} oblong. lUpe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, rufous-pubes-. 
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cent when young, glabrescent when old, *8 in. long and *6 in. in diam.. 
Seeds about 4, discoid, pale bi*own, Bhining. Drepanantlms atenopetalaf 
Scortochini, MSS. 

Perak: Scortechiui, No. 1781 ; King’s Collector, No. 8241. 

A species allied to X, oUvacmy King ; but with bimdcr leaves^ 
shorter llower pedicels, narrower petals and ovoid sub-glabrous fruit. 

12. Xylopia olivacea, King n sp. A shrub or small Irce; young 

branches pubescent, ultimately bi*own, striate and glabrous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, Bometiincs slightly oboviite, shortly 
and abruptly aouininate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces dull oliva- 
ceous when dry ; the upj)er glabrous, the lower paler, slightly scui*fy ; 
main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, ol>li(|ne, curving, inU‘r-oreliiiii^)o]dly ’I**) in. from 
the margin, prominent bcneatli ; length .S o to 7 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in,, 
petiole ‘2."> in., swollen, pubernlon.s, blaek when iliy. Floicers solitary 
or in pairs, supra-ax illary ; pedicels rather *5 to *8 in. long, 

cinoreoiis-tomentose with an ov ate- laucco late, mesial braeteole. Sepals 
thick, especially at the base, ovate, acute, comiate below tlin middle, 
pale cinereous-pubcrulous on both suifaces. V*'tnls snb-(?qnal, lleshy, 
narrowly linear with a tapering limb and slightly ex})anded concave 
vaulted claw, densely and minutely ciiiereouK-tomcntose, 1 to 1*5 in, 
long, the inner shorter. Stamens short, cuneate, the broad obliquo 
beads covering tho apices of the linear anthers. Ovanes few, oblong, 
densely sericeous, 6- to 8-ovulcd ; style short, cylindric : stigma large, 
fleshy. Btpe carpels few, globular, with slightly flattened minutely 
apiculatc apex, and an imperfect lateral ridge, densely and minutely 
yellowish-tomciitose, *6 in. in diam., stalks very sliort. Seeds 4 or 
discoid, smooth, pale brown, shining, separated from each other by 
imperfect dis-sepiments. 

Perak : up to elevations of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, common. Scorte- 
chini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

13. Xylopia outusikoija, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FJ. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree : young branches glabrous, dark -colon red, striate : buds silky. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong, obtuse or retusc, tho base cuneate, upper 
surface glabrous, shining ; the lower ad pressed rufous-sericeous ; 
main nerves 8 or 10 pairs, obliquo, very faint ; length 2 to 3 in., breadth 
1 to 1*6 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers *5 in. long, axillary, solitary or 2 or 
3 in small sub-racemose cymes ; pedicels *2 to *25 in., rufous-pnbcscent 
with a single braeteole. Sepals thick, broadly ovate, acute, united to 
the middle, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Petals linear-oblong, 
tapering towards the blunt apex; the outer petals adpressed-rufous- 
^pabescent outside, puberulous within, slightly concave and glabrous at 
the base ; the inner smaller^ more concave at the glabrous base, puberu« 
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Ions elsewhere. Stamens numei^tLS, elongate, narrow, with an acute 
apiculns ; the anther-oells linear, lateral. Pistils one or two, conical, 
adpressed-pnbescent ; the style short, thin. Pipe carpels oblong, cylin- 
dric, snb-oblique, blunt, 1;25 in. long *7 in. in diam. Seeds 3 or 4, 
globular. 

Malacca ; Qritfith. Perak : King’s Collector, No. 2816. 

14. Xylopia MAGNA, Maingay ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 84. A 
tree : young branches tomentose, becoming glabrous and darkly cine- 
reous. Leaves coriaceons, ovatc-lanceolatc to elliptic, sub-acute, the 
base rounded, the edges slightly revolute when dry ; upper surface 
shining, reticulate, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; under sur- 
face deep brown, with rather pale pubescence ; main nerves about 10 
pairs, spreading, inter-arching some way from the edge, faint : length 3 
to 4*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 2 in. ; petiole *25 in., pubescent. Flowers 2 to 
2*5 in. long, solitary or in pairs, axillary : pedicels stout, tomentose, 
with a single large, ovate, acute, often bifid bract. Sepals thick, ovate 
acute, connate into a 3-toothed cup, adpressed-pubescent outside, glab- 
rous inside. Petals sub-equal, the inner narrower and shorter, narrowly 
linear, slightly expanded and concave at the base, tapering towards the 
apex, pubescent except in the basal concavity. Stamens numerous, 
elongate, with an oblong obtuse apical process; the anthers lateral, 
linear, septate. Pistils about 15, narrowly oblique, hirsute on the outer 
side, 4-ovuled. Style filiform, long. Bipe carpels o bo void-oblong, com- 
pressed, blunt, minutely tomentose, 1*4 in. long and *65 in. diam. ; stalks 
thick, only *15 in. long. Seeds about 4, in two rows, arillate, the testa 
bony. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 83. Singapore ; Ridley. 
Perak; Scoi*techini. 

16. Xylopia perrdginba. Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree 20 to 60 feet high ; young branches brownish -pubescent. Leaves 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute; the base slightly narrowed and 
oblique, rounded or minutely sub-cordate ; upper surface glabrous, shin- 
ing; the lower glaucous and softly purplish-brown pubescent: most 
densely so on the midrib ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, oblique, inter- 
arching near the edge, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 
1*1 to 8 in. ; petiole *2 in., channelled. Flowers solitary or in pairs, 
axillary or extra-axillary, erect or pendulous, yellow ; pedicels *5 to *75 
in., msty-pabesoent , bracteoles 1 to 3, small, lanceolate. Sepals broadly 
ovate-acuminate, connate at the base, spreading, small, pubescent out- 
side, glabrous within. Petals linear, fieshy, tapering at the very apex^ 
very long; the outer rafous-pubescent outside, cinereous-pubemlous 
insko^ ooneave at the very base, 1*25 to 2 in. long; inner petals much 
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narrower and thinner and a fiUtle ah^*ter than the outer, cineriBous* 
puberulous. Statnens about 2t, narroTt; antlici*s linear, lateral, th<$i 
ooiinectiv’e ending in a broadly oblong apical process. Ovaries numerol&v 
narrowly oblong, pointed, densely rusty-hu'sute, multi-oyular : style 
short, filiform, glabrous ; stigma minute. Jtipe carpels numerous, much 
.elongate, cylindric, glabroscont, with tmnsverse partitions between 
the seeds, many-seedod, sab-inonilifoi*ni when dry, 2 to 5 in, long. Seeds 
oblong, rugose, minutely pellucid-doited, '3 in long. Ilahzelia ferragima^ 
H. f. and T. FI. Tnd. 123. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, 37. Artahotrys 
malayana^ Griff. Notnl. IV, 713. 

Malacca: Griffith. Maingay (Kow Diatrib.) No. 85. Perak: 
Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray ; common. Selaflgor : Curtis. 

16. Xvlopc^l Ridleyj, King n. sp. A tree ? yt)ung branches stout, 
densely rnsty-tomeiitose. Leaves coriaceoiLs, obovatc-olliptic, abruptly 
and very shortly acuminate, nan’owed from below tlio middle to the 
slightly enneate base : upper surface glabrous except the rufous- puberul- 
ous midrib ; lower softly rusty-tomentose with longer, supcriieial, paler 
hairs: main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, oblique, inter-arching boldly within 
the margin, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface; 
length 6’5 to 8*5 in., brCiadth 2-75 to S o in. ; petiole *5 to *6 in. stout, 
tomentose. Flowers in extra-axillary (often leaf-opposed) f ascii clcs of 
3 to 5 : pedicels stout, riifous-tomentosc, with a single braetcole, *25 to 
*3 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, long- acuminate, rufous-pubescent 
outside, glabrous within, ’35 iu. long. Petals filiform, triquetrous, with 
expanded concave vaulted bases concealing tho andro-gyncociura, and 
glabrous inside, otherwise pubescent, 2*5 to 3*5 in. long. Stamens nu- 
merous, with truncate 4- or 5-angled heads concealing the elongate, 
lateral anthers. Ovanes obliquely ovoid, densely sericeous, 4- to 6- 
ovuled : stigmas fleshy, agglutinated. Bipe carpels unknown. 

Singapore : Ridley. 

21. Phjeaxthus, H. f. and T. 

Trees or climbers. Flowers solitary, terminal or in extra-axillary 
fascicles. Sepals 3, small, valvatc. Petals 6, valvate in 2 rows ; outer 
small like the sepals ; inner lai'gc, fiat, coriaceous. Stamens numerous^ 
oblong or quadrate, truncate ; anther-cells dorsal, distant. Carpels nu- 
merous ; style cylindric or clavate, sometimes grooved ventrally. Ovules 
1-2, snb-bRsal, ascending. Pdpe carpels staked, l-seeded. — D tstrib. 
Species about 6 ; one in Southern Peninsular India, the rest Malayan. 
Leaves softly pubescent ... ... 1. P. nutans* 

Leaves glabrous. 

‘ Ovules and seeds solitary 

Ovules and seeds in pairs 
16 




2. P. lucidus. 

3. P. andamauicus. 
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1. PHiBANTHua KUTANS, H. f. and PL Ind. 147. A small tree ; 
youDf^ branches rusty tomentoso. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate 
or^oblanoeolate to obovate-elliptic, caudate-acuminate, the base always 
narrowed and sometimes acute ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and 
main nerves tomentose; lower softly pubescent, the midrib tomentose : 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath, ihter-arohing 
near the edge : loiigtli 5 to 9 in,, breadth 1*3 to 4’5 in. ; petiole ‘3 in., 
tomentose. Flowers fcjotid, solitary or 2 or 3 together, drooping, extra- 
aicillary ; pedicels *5 to 1*5 in. long with 1 or 2 linear bracteoles, pubes- 
cent. Sepals linear-laucoolate, spi oading, tomentose, *2 in. long. Petals 
very unequal ; the outer small like the sepals ; inner ovatc-oblong, acute, 
yellow, pubescent, •S- to 7-ril)bed, *75 to 1 in. long. Pipe carpels ovoid, 
pubescent, beaked, *6 in. long and *35 in. in diam. ; stalk nearly as long. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Jnd. I, 72; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat I, pt. 2, 51. Umria 
nutansy Wall. Cat. 6481. U. iripetala^ lioxb. PI. liul. ii, 667. U.ophthdL^^ 
mica, Roxb. ox Don (Icn. Ryst. i, 93. 

Singapore; Wallicli and <»therd. Penang ; Cm tis. Malacca ; TMain- 
gny, (Kew Disirib.) No. 67. Perak ; at low elevations. Sugei tfjong; 
Kidlcy. Disirili, Moluccas, Smmiira. 

2. PiJ.BANTHiJs MKMPi s, Oliver ill liook. Te. PI. t. 1561. A tn'o 
40 tf» 50 Feel bigli : ytiung branebes minutely rns! \ pubescent or almost 
glabrous, dark-eolonrcd luid furrowed. Lvarrs thickly membranous, 
oblong-ulliptlc to lancoolatA', acnniiiiate, the base cuncatc ; both sur- 
faces shining, glabrous excej»t occasi(iiiun,> the pnheruloiis midi’ib; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, obli(|nc, rather prom inoiit beneath; length 
4*5 to 6‘5 in., breadth 1'25 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *2 in. i'Vojccnv sediiar}^ 
raitdy in fascicles of 2 or 3, e.x.tra-ax illary, erect, *0 in. to 1 in. in diam., 
buds tri(piet<t*ous ; pediiueles I to 1*25 in. long, slender, puberulous, 
with 2 ininuto braeteoh^s. Sepals ovate, acute, less than *1 in. long. 
Oater ptiials like the s(q>al.‘i but a little longer: inner petals thick, 
greeinsU-yellovv, ol)long-i>vato, acute, about '5 in. long, glabresceiit wdth 
puberuLous edges. Aalhers with square truncate heads. Ovaries 
numerous, 1 -ovulate. Pipe fa oblong, *6 in. long and *3 in. in diam., 
minutely granular? sab-glabi-ous as ai’o the *5 to *G in. long stalks. 

Penang; Curtis. Perak ; at low elevations ; King's Collector, Nos. 
7875 and 10044. 

8, PiijEAN'rae.^ AXOAMANrers, King n. sp. A small glabrous shrub: 
young branches pale brown, sleiuler. Leaves membranous, elliptic or 
olliptic-lancoolato, acute, sliglMly narrowed to tho rounded base, both 
surfaces rather pale when (by ; main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, faint, slen- 
der, horisontal, forming doable loops near the margin, the reticulations 
faint; length 4 to 7*6 in., breudtU 1'75 to 2*5 iu.^ petiole *35 in. Flowers 
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•6 to *75 in, in diam., campannlato, solitary, rarely in ]>alrs, extra* 
axillary : pedicels *2 in, long, bracteolate at the haso. Sepals very small; 
semi-orbicular. OfUet* petals slightly larger than the sepals and about 
*1 in. long; inner petals united at the base, oblong-orato, snb-aoulo, *5 to 
•7 in. long, 4 or 5 nerved. Anthers nmnorons, ilal toned fi*oin front to 
ba(*k, about as broad as long with truncate not upiculnte heads. Ovaries 
nuxnci'ons, elompite, narrow, 2-oviiled : stigmas elongate. Ripe carpels 
sub-globular, 5 in. in diain. : stalks *6 to *7 in. Seeds two, plano-convex, 
pale. 

South Andaman, King’s Oolicctor. 

This is a very distinct species recognisahio avt once by the un- 
usual chui'acter of having its petals united at the bdse and by its 2- 
seeded carpels. 


22. MiiarsA, Lc,schenault. 

Trees or shmbs. Flowers usually bi-.sexual (ditec'ions or polygam- 
ous in No. 1), green or red, axillary or extra-axillary, solitary, fasiMoled 
or cymoso. Sepals 3. small, valvate. Petals t). valvate in 2 scries ; 
outer smaller, like the sepals; inner cohering when young by the 
margins, at length free. Toms clongatcil, eyliiidric. Stamens detinito 
or indefinite ; anthers siibdidymous ; ccIIh contiguous, ovoid, extrorse ; 
connective more or less apiculate. Ovaries indefinite, linear-oblong; 
stylo oblong or very short; oviile.s l~2, rarely 3- 4 /^/pe c*nrpe/.« globose 

or oblong, 1- or 2- or niany-.seeded. — Distrib. Species 8 ; all Indian. 

Flowers dia»cMoii« or polygaraoii.s ... 1, Af, Iloyhnrghiana, 

Flowers bennaphrodito ... ... 2. M. longipes, 

1. Miijusa RoxiuMtoHiAXA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 150. A 
small tree ; young branches softly luibcscent, ultimately glabrous, .striate 
and pale. Leaves thinly ooriacemis, oblong or oblong-Innceolnle, shortly 
Snuminate. the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, the lower sparsely 
adpressed, pubescent to tomeniosc ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spread- 
ing, inter-arching *15 in. from the base ; length 2*5 to 4 in., bi*ca(lili *85 
to 1*4 in. ; petiole *05 in., pubescent. Pedicels 1 to Hwtogethcr, axillary, 
slender, *5 to 1*5 in. long, soinctimea on a short ped uncle ; bractcolcs 
several, linear. Flowers difpcious or polygamous, about 5 in. long. 
Sepals and outer petals subequal, laficeolate or linear, rnsty-iotneutose. 
Inner petals *5 to •(! in. long, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, sab-acnio, nerved, 
red. Stamens in male flower numerous, with obliquely truncate, broad 
apices. Ovaries (in female flower) oblong, glabrous ; style oblong 
ovules 1 or 2. Mipe carpels ovoid or oblong, blunt, glabrous, granulate, 
.*25 to *35 in. in diam. ; stalk *4 in. long, slender. Seeds 1, rarely 2. 
Book. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 87 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 47. Jf. Wallich- 
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iofia, H. f. and T. 1. c. 149. M. tristis, Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 47 ; 
Uvarta dioica, Roxb. PI lud. ii. 659. Phceanthus dioicus, Kurz in Flora 
LIIT. (1870) 274. Uuattoda globosa, A. DC. Mem. Soo. Genev. V, 43 j 
Wall. Cat. 6448. Jlyalostemma i2o4i?5MrgfA{a«a, Wall. Cat. 6484; Griff, 
To. PL Ind. Or. iv. t. 653. 

Sikkim, Himalaya ; Assam Hill ranges ; Chittagong Hills ; Burma;, 
Singapore up to 4,000 feoC 

Kurz’s species 3/. tristis, (F. Flom Burma, T, 47) appears to be a 
form of this with larger Icfives and flowers than usual. The only speci- 
mens of it extant are very poor and better material may shew it to be, 
as Kurz thought, a distinct species. According to M. Pierre, his Cam- 
bodian species M. fhollis (FI. Forest. Coch.-Ohino, t. 40) is closely allied 
to M. Roxhurgliia7Ui. The same author’s species M campanulata (1. c. t. 
41) is also allied to M. liuxhnrghiana and to M. macrocarpa. 

2, Mimcsa U)N(;irics, King, n. .sp. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high : 
young branches dark-colonrcd ; all parks glabrous except the edges of 
the sepals and outer petals, hnares membi-anous, shining, oblong-ob- 
lancoolnto, acumiuaio, the base sub-ounoate or rounded ; main nerves 
about 12 pairs, spmi ding, fuint : length 5*5 to 7 in., breadth 1*76 to 
2*75 in., petiole *1 to *15 in. *5 to *65 in. long, a.^illary, solitary ; 

pedicels slender, 5 to ■7.‘» in. long, U'*vger in fruit) with 8 or 4 lanceolate 
bractoolos at the base. Sepals and outer petals snb-equal, minute, ovate, 
sub-acMito, the edges ciliate. Inner very mucli larger than the 

outer, ovate-oblong, veined, sub-acute, grociiish-yellow, *5 or *6 in. long. 
Stamens about 18, compressed, short, often bent, the apiculus broad, 
shallow. OmnVw numerous, elongate, glabrous ; stigma large, capitate, 
sessile. Pipe carpeJs numerous, globular-ovoid, blunt, glabrous, sub- 
granular, *25 to *3 in. long ; stalks *75 to 1 in., slender. Seeds ovoid. 

Penik ; at low elevations. Hcorteehiiii, King’s Collector. 

This species approa(*ho.s M. nuicropoda^ Miq : but its leaves are more 
narrowed to the base and more acuminate. 

23. Af.riroxsEA, H. f. & T. 

Tiofty trees. JLeares more or less coriaceons, glabrous, fidiining. 
Flowers small or middle-sized, in leaf-opposed, rarely extra-axillary, 
peduuoled fascicles ; buds conical. Sepals S, small, valvate. Petals 6, 
valvate in 2 series, often saccate at the base, larger than the sepals^ 
equal or the inner rather sins Her. Torus cylindrio or hemispheric. 
Stamens iudofitiito, loosely ]'rwked anther-cells doraal, contiguous ; 
connective apioulate. 1 or Daoi*o; style oblong or depressed ; 

ovules 4-8, in 2 series on the ventral suture. Carpels sub-sessile or 
stalked.— ‘Distrib. Species 9, all Indian or Malayan.— Baillon Hist. 215 
unites this genus with Bocagea. 
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Leaves rusty^pubescent beneath at ail stages 1. A» Mainyayi, 
Leaves glabrous on both surfaces (puberalous on 
the lower in A. ellijHim), 

Leaves more than 3 inches long. 

Buds conical ; ripe carpels ovoid or glo- 
bose. 

Leaves glabrous on the upper sur- 
face, puberalous on tho lower 
when young, elliptic or ovate- 
elHplic* ; main nerves (1 to 8 pail's 2. A, clliptica. 

Loaves quite glabrous, bixiadly ellip- 
tic, shortly acuininato : wain nor- • 
vea 7 to 8 pairs ... ... 3. A. Ittcida, 

Buds globo.se ; ri[»e carpels cylindric ... 4. A. sub^indehiecene. 

Leaves 3 indies long or le.s.s : i*ipe carpels 

cylindric ... ... ... 5. A. njJindrica, 

Of uncertain position (fruit unknown),.. (5. A. Curlisii, 

1. Alpiionska MAiN'ii.wi, Hook. til. and Tlionis. FI. Hr. Ind. 1,90. 

A tree : branches rusty-toiueutose, ultimately tlai*k -colon ret! and glab- 
rous. Leaves coriaceous, cdliptic-oblong or obloiig-lanccolate, shortly, and 
often obtusely, acuminate, tho base rounded ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the midrib, puberuloua near tho base ; lower surface 
rusty, conspicuously reticulate, puliesceiit, the midrib tomentose ; main 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, inter-arching far from tho edge ; length 
5 to 7 in., breadth 1'5 to 2*7 in., petiole -26 in. Flowers ’75 in. in diara., 
supra-axillaiy, solitai’y or in small racemes ; pedicels 1 in. long, rusty- 
tomentose, bractcolo small. 8epah sab-orbicular, very small. Petals 
ovate, pubescent outside, glabrous within, the outer recurved, tho innor 
smaller. Stamens with broad short filaments ; tho anthor-colls small, 
diverging below. Ovules about 20. carpels ovoid, short-stalked, 

^ in. long, by 1 in. in diam. Seeds many, smooth. 

Malacca, Maingay (Kow Distrib.) No. 98. 

2. Alphonska KLJjmcA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 90. 
A tree ? Young branches rather stout, grey, glabrftus. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate or acute, 
tlie base abruptly cuneato ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower 
reticulate, puberulous when young, glabrous when adult, slightly paler 
than the upper ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, slightly pro- 
minent beneath; length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole *2 in. 
Flowers *8 in. in diam., axillary, solitary or 2 to 3, in short racemes ; 
peduncles very short, multi-bracteate, pedicels *25 to *35 in. long, with 
t or 2 minute braeteolea. Sepals snb-orbicular, obtuse^ recurved, con- 
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nato at the base. Fetah adpressed^pubescent ; the outer ovate-lancet- 
lato, reflexed: the inner rather smaller. Stamens in several rows,, 
apiculatc. Ovaries linear-oblong, pubescent ; stigma sub-sessile, sub- 
capitate. Omdes numerous, in two series. Ripe carols unknown. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 99. 

3. Alvuonhba LUciDA, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high : all 
parts glabrous except tlio flower ; young branches slender, rather dark- 
colourod. Leaves thinly coriaceous, broadly elliptic, shortly, abruptly 
and rather obtusely acuminate, the base cuneato; under surface very 
minutely scfcly ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, oblique, curving, depressed on 
the upper, bold and prominent on tiie lower, surface ; length 4*5 to 5*5 
in., breadth 1*75 t(f 2 5 in. ; ptjtiole *3 in., stout- Fhtoers extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or 3 in racemes ; peduncle of rjicomo short, pedicels shorter 
than the podniiclo, piiberulous, ebrjicteolalo, '3 to *4 in. long. Sepals, 
triangular-ovate, connate at the base, reflexod, puborulous outside, 
glabrous inside. Bvtals yellowish- white, subcqiial, oblong, oblique, tax)er- 
iug gradually to the suh-aeute apex, the base broad, suddenly nain*owed 
and slightly pouelied, puboruleus, *5 in. long, the inner slightly smaller. 
Stamens in 3 rows; lilaiuoiil very short, connective with a short apiculus. 
Ovaries 4 or 5, obhnig, adpivssed-pubcscont ; ovules many, in two rows : 
stigma sessile, sub-capiiatc. earpels unknown. 

Perak: elevat. 500 foot. Kings Collector, No. 5387. 

4. Ammionska SL’>t-i>Kni.scKNs, King, n. sp. A shrub or small tree : 
young branches rather slender, piiberulous at first bat .speedily becoming 
glabrous. Leaves thinly coj’iact'ous, oblongdanecoUite to elliptic, shortly 
and rather bluntly scuminato, the base rounded or suh-cuneate ; upper 
surface glabrous except the puhcruloiis inidrib, the lower reticulate, 
sparsely pubcrulous or glabrous ; nmin nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, 
very faint; leugtU 4 to i> in., breadth 1*75 to 2*3 in.; petiole *25 in. 
Flowers globular, scarcely opening, -25 in. in diam., solitary or in pairs, 
slightly HU pra-ax illary, on short pedicels, with several large sub-orbicu- 
lar pubesoout bract ool(»s. Sepals thick, fleshy, connate into a flat cup, 
*8 in« in diam., with tlireo broad obtuse, spreading lobes. Fefals larger 
than the sepals, thick, hard and fleshy, valvatc, orbicular, acute, concave, 
outside tawny-pubesceiit, inside glahrou.s except near the apex ; the 
outer *2 in, in diam., the iiiucr row rather smaller tlian the onter. Nfa- 
tnens numerous ; the apical proi*ess largf\ fleshy, conical, concealing the 
apices of the naii*ow, linear an'ncr colls : torus conical. FisHl solitary, 
clavate, minutely puberulou^>. many-ovuled : stigma minute. Ripe c<ir- 
jDsifs olongate-clavate, pul>o: alou«, I to 1*25 in. long, tapering into a stalk, 
‘25 to *3 in. long. SeetL about 10. 

Perak : King's Collect a-. 
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The dried fruits of this species sometimes open longitudiuallj by a 
sort of quasi-suture — hence the specitic name. 

5. Alphonska OYLiNDKiCA, King, n. sp. A small troe 20 to 30 feet 
high ; youug brauches with long, soft, pale brown ]nibcscence, ultimately 
glabrous, cinereous, striate, Leaves thinly ooi iaeeous, ovato-lauccolate, 
sometimes oblanccolale, shortly and bluntly acuininato ; the l>aso rounded 
or sub-cuneaie, slightly oblique ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the 
midrib pubescent, the lower dull spai*soly pubescent on the midrib and 
nerves ; maiu nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, faint ; lengtli 2*5 to 3'5 
in., breadth 1*1 in. to 1*5. in., peliolo *15 in. FUnoers *35 in. long, single or 
2 or 3 from leaf-opposed or extra-axillary peduncles; peduncles *15 to 
*4 in. long, with deciduous, distichous, sub-orbicular bracts : pedicels 2 to 
*35 in. long, pubescent, with 1 bi*actcolo near the base. Sepals sotni- 
orbicular, blunt, «ionnato at the base, toinenbwe outsid<*, glabrous with- 
in, reflexed. Petah subequal, oblong-ovoid, tapering frotn ih<^ sub-saocato 
base to the sub-acute apox, tonioutoso outside, piibesccui minutely in.sido 
except a glabrous patch at the bast*, 4 in. long. in 3 rows with 

short, broad lilairioni.s : anthers ovate, tins connective very slightly 
apicnlato. Ovaries 3, oblong, densely pale yellowish smiccous, with 
many ovules in two rows: style short, stigma lulid, sub-capitate, liipo 
carpels 1 or 2, clongtxto, ttn'etc, tapering to the apox, piibcscont or 
pnberulous, nearly 1 in. long and only *2 in. in diam. 

Perak : on Ulu Bubong, ole vat. 400 to COO feet. King's C\)lleetor, 
No. 10633. 

A 8pecic.s resembling A. snh-dU'hiscens in its nari'ow* cylindric fruit. 

6. AfirrioNSK.v Ctunsii, King, n. sp. A scandtmt shrub : young 
branches ycnowish-pubescciit, speedily becoming glabrous and dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, obloiig-laiiccolate, acute at base and apex ; 
upper surface glabi*ous shining, the lower minutely, sparsely lulpnjsscd- 
puberulouH or glabrous, darker than the upper when dry, minutely 
reticulate ; main nerves alx>ut 12 to 15 pairs, sub-honzoutal, very faint, 
inter-archiiig far from the edge ; length 4 to 5*6 in., breadth 1*2 to 175 
in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles cxtm-axillapy, 1- or 2-flowcred; flowers 
about *5 iu long, conical in bud : pedicels al>out *3 in. long, tawuy-to- 
mentose ; bracteoles 1 or 2, sulj-orbicular. Sepals connate into a spimd* 
ing cup, *25 in. broad, tomentosa outside and glabrous inside, with 3 
broad, sub-acute teeth. Petah much larger than the sepals, fleshy, ob- 
long, ovate, sub-acute ; the outer tornentoso on both surfaces, *4 in. long; 
the inner narrower, glabi'ous inside. Stamens numerous, with short 
thick filaments : apical pi^ocess of connective small, not concealing the 
shoH pcHeotly dorsal anther-cells. Pistils about 3, oblong, tomeiltose, 
many-ovulcd : stigma largfe, broad, sessile. Ripe ca^rpeds onkuown. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1410. 
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26. Kinostonu, H. f. and T. 

Trees. Flowers fascicled on caaline tubercles, bisexual. Sepsis', 
3, persistent, ovate, acute, tlic bases connate. Petals 6 ; outer valvate p 
inner smaller, oblong, imbricate. Stamens about 12, the filament half 
the length of the extrorso anther-cells ; connective obliquely truncate. 
Ooai-y 1 ; stigma sessile, peltate, crenate : ovules few. Bipe coirpels 
globose. Seeds several, 2-8onate. 

‘ 1. Kingstonia nkkvosa, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Br. Ind. I, 93. 
Young branches rusty- pubescent. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, 
rarely elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base rounded ; both surfaces 
glabrous, the iiorv^ and midrib puborulous beneath when young ; main 
nerves 12 to 14i pairs, oblique, rather straight, depressed on the 
upper, strong and prominent on the lower, surface ; length 4 to 8 in., 
breadth 1’5 to 3*26 in. ; petiole ‘4 in., pubcrulous. Flowers *25 in. long, 
in extra-axillary fascicles of 8 or 10 : pedi(;els *35 to *6 in., slender, 
rusty-pubescent ; hracieoles orbicular, one close to the flower, the others 
basal and imbricate. Sepals ovate, connate at the base, spreading, 
pubescent outside, ghihrons within. Outer petals oblong-elliptic, con- 
cave, obtuse, cinereons-tormmtose outside, pubescent inside ; inner petals 
smaller, thick, concave and very tomontoso, in the n|i])er half. Stamens 
about 16, the couiiective witli a bi-oad tiauicato apex. Ovary one, oblong, 
angled, pubescent ; ovules 4 to (5. Bipe caipels broadly ovoid, blunt, 
minutely velvety palo-rnsty toiiiontose, l o in. long and 1*1 in. in diain.; 
pericarp wootly. Seeds about t, oblong, conipro.ssod, separated by 
dissepiments. 

The species above described has only a single pistil. But there 
ai*6, in the Calcutta If erbariu in, .specimens from Sumatra (Forbes No. 
2713, in fruit but without lh>wor) of \Yhat appears to bo a second Kings- 
tonia, and in these there are two carpels, [f this plant proves to be a 
Kingstonia^ the diagno.sis of the genus will have to bo amended. 

Malacca : Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 22. Perak : Wray, No. 3376. 

2G- Mkzzkttia, Beceari. 

Trees, Flowers small, greenish, axillary or from the axils of fallen 
leaves, fascicnlate or umlxdlate. Sepals 3, ovate, valvatc. Petals 6, 
valvate, opening late and accrescent, fiat, liuear, the inner petals smaller 
than the outer. Stamens 9 to 12, iu two rows; anther-cells lateral, 
inirorse; connectives produc t beyond their apices, truncate. Torus 
small, slightly concave, pub.;'4,*ont. Ovary solitary, ovate, glabrous, con- 
tracted into a very short style; stigma sub-capitat-e ; ovules 2, super- 
posed, Carpel coria(HH>us, elliptic or globose. Seeds 2, large, compressed. 
Five species, all Malayan. 
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, - 1. MK72BTTU LKPTOPODA, 0!i%'t*r in Hook. Ic. PI. t 1560. A tree : 

^ young branches dark-colonroil, glabrous, striate, rather stout* Leaves 
ooriaccous, oblong or narrowly elliptic, obiusoiy ncutninate or acute ; 
the base rounded or acute ; upper snrfac'e glabrous, shining ; tbo lower 
dull, obscurely reticulate ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, forming wide arolios 
far fram the margin, very faiut; length 2’5 to t iu., breadth 1 tf.>l'7o 
in , petiole *85 in. Flowi*rs *5 in. long, on long slender pedicels in axil- 
lary fascicles of 2 to 6 ; pedicels *5 to *75 in., pubesoeni : braoteoles 
minute. Sepals braadly ovate, cuniiate at the base, tomeutoso, nsBexed. 
Petals tomentose, on botli surfaces ; tho outer linear, id>tuso, *2 in. long j 
the inner shorter and braadcr. Ovary ovoid. Ripe varpeh unknown, 
Lirnchomera leptopoda^ H. f. and Th. FI. Jlr. Iiid. I, 9-f. 

Malacca : Maiiigay (Kew Dislrib.) No. 10*2. 

This plant is very imperfectly known. The cat pcis associated with 
Maingay’s specimens do not agree with his dt'seription of them (FI. Br. 
Ind. 1, 94) and they are evidently tho.se of some species of PoUjtdth\a» 

2. Mezzktti.\ IIkkvkyana, Oliver Hook. Ic. Phint. t. 156(1. A trao ; 
young branehc.s rather stout, nodose, glalirous. Leaves coriai^oons, ellip- 
tic-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cmieate, both surfaces glabrous, 
the upper shining ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, intor-arcUing 
within tho margin, faint; length 2*5 to 8 in., breadth I to 1*25 in., 
petiole *25 to *35 in. Flotvers *4 in. h»ng, rather crowded, in sessile axillary 
or cxtra-axillary fascicles of 3 to 8: pedicels *3 in. long, puberulouH, 
ebractoolate. Sepals broadly ovate, obtuse, connate at tho base, pubes- 
cent like the petals. Outer petals ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, flat, the inner 
smaller, broadly elliptic, obtuse, tho tips incurved. Anthers sessile, 
obovatc-quadrate, a1;)out 12. Ovary oblong, tapci'ing into the style : 
ovules 2, superposed, llipe carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Hervey. 

3. Mezzettia Ccaiisir, Kingn. sp. A trae, 30 to 40 feet high ; young 
branches cinereous, rugose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, obloug-lanceolato 
or oblong, more or le.ss ocuniinatc, the base acute ; both suifaces gla- 
brous ; tho upper shining, the lower dull ; main nerves alx>ut 10 pairs, 
spreading, faint ; length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth *5 to 1*5 in., petiole *25 in. 
Fhwers *25 in. long, in crowded, sessile, axillary or extra-axillary fascicles 
of 5 to 10 ; })ediGels slender, obraci^late, scurfily pubescent, *35 to *6 
in. long. Sisals somi-orbicalar, with reflexed tips, connate and forming 
a spreading, shallow cup, demsely and minutely tomentose. Outer petals 
lignlate, acute, tomentose like the sepals but with a glabrous patch at 
the base inside. Inner petals like the outer, but less acute and one- third 
shorter. Stamens abont 12, short, about as broad as long, the connec- 
tive very broad, truncate at the apex. Orary solitary, broadly ovoid, 

17 




laporing to the curved, tnmcAte stigma," 2-ovuled. Bipemrpela 

Penang, on Govoi*Dment Hill at 1,200 feet ; Curtis, No. 2266. ’ ‘‘j,- 

A species with rather longer, thinner leaves than 3/. Ilerveyamay 


and a different calyx. 


IT, — Novicire Indicoe V. An undasmhed Mezoneuron from the A^idaman 
Qroup, — By D. PuAlN. 

When ill the Andamans in 1880 and again in 1890 and 1891 the 
writer met with a species of Mezoneutm which occurs rather frequently 
iu the neigh bourliood of Port Blair and which has not hitherto been 
described. Jhiring each of these visits only fruiting specimens were 
obtained ; at length, however, the native collectors who arc under the 
care of Mr. K. II. Man Iiavo sent ilowering specimens to Calcutta. The 
suhjoiucd synojisis, in which the position of the new species among the 
Indian Mvzonenm described by Mr. Baker, in the Flora of British India, 
257-259, i.s shown, is followed by a description of the plant. 

MEZONEURON, Dissp. 

Calyx deeply cleft, disk basal (§ Eumezonkukon) 
filaments hirsuto : — 

pods oiie-secdcd, filaments faintly ciliatc ; 
leaflets glabrous, rigid, opposite, 8-10, 
large, ovate, acute; calyx glabrous ... 3/'. cucullatum, 

pods soveral-soedcd, (i laments densely pilose ; — 
leaflets glabrous : — 

leaficts rigid, alternate, 8-10, large, 

obovatc, rotiiso ; calyx glabi'ous 3/. a^idamanicufiu 
leatiets mcmbinnoiis : — 

leaflets alternate, 14-16, small, 
oblong, obtuse ; calyx exter- 
nally pubciailous I.. 31. glabrum, 

leaflets op])o.sito, 18-22, small, 
oblong, obtuse ; calyx glabrous 3f. onneaphyUum. 
leaflets pubescent ; ineinbi*aiious, opposite, 

12-16, oblong, obtuse ; calyx externally 

and intoi-nally pnbes^ ent ... M. puhescem. 

Calyx shallowly cleft, disk < \tending above the 
base {§ TtraiOALYx) ; r-.amonfs glabrous, pods 
several seeded ; leaflets glabi'oiis, rigid, opposite, 

8-10, large, obovatd-oblong ; calyx glabrous ... 3f. sumafranum 



; 3aker describes the caljrx rtf Jf. glalrikw na glahnnis, but Iwili by 
his diagnosis and figure DcKfontaine (A/W«. 3ffw, iv, 240, t. 10) tiidi* 
cates that the calyx is tomentose ; the writer has not seen any flowering 
s|f»ecimens. 


Mkzonei ho.v ANOAMANreuM Prain, sp. nov. 

A largo ell saber, branches g}abit)ii3 witli a few pale, s(5attored 
prickles. Loaf rstchis 1-1 i ft,, pinnae 4-10, long-stalked, leaflets 8-10, 
rigidly subcoriacoons, J--H in. long, alternate, olxsvat<\ slight! \' rctuse, 
base cuneate, glabrous on both surfaces, dark green above, paler below, 
h'acewes nnbranclied, 10-12 inches long, podieels ] in. long. Cahj.r. 
leathery, anterior sepal | in. long, deeply cueii Hide, the t)thcrs J in. diatu . 
orbicular, all green and delicately reticulattdy yellow-veincd, the inter- 
spaces dotted with yellow glands, rt^falm yellow with base and veins 
I'eddisli, ovatc-orbicniar, tbo lateral and anl**nor pairs sabetpial and 
only slightly larger than the lateral and jujslrrior sepals, with very 
short claws, slightly hirsute internally, the inner and upper (vexillary) 
petal with a lamina less than J tlie size of tlie otlu‘rs, with a thick claw 
as long as the blade, channelled internally ami pr(»longed at the base of 
the lamina into a ligular ridge, densely ciliate at its margin, which rests 
in tho angle formed by the decUnate iilanicnts, Slamvns ilecliiialo, in 
two rows, the outer row (5) with longest stainon single, longer than the 
rest, curved, the lateral rather shorter, also curved ; the upper pair ab- 
ruptly angularly bent, with the portion of tlio tihiments below the angle 
thrice as tliiek a.s the other filaments and filling up the channel in the 
claw of the voxilluni, tho upper portion not thicker tlian the other 
filatnciits, bent backwards over the voxillary ligule. The inmu' row (5) 
with upper voxillary stamen smallest of all, simply, «le(!Uiiately curved 
as are the other four; all filaments densely pilose in tho lower 2/*l rds. 
Ovary decliuato, about 6-oviiled ; style long, stigma terminal, concave, 
tip slightly fringed. Fod thin, 5 inches long, I inch wide (including 
the posterior wing \ in. wide) finely reticulatc*ti, 3-5 seeded ; seed flat, 
orbicular, embryo cxalbiiminous, with fiat cotyledons and straight radicle. 

South Andaman ; near Port Blair at Protlicropur, Rangachaiig, 
etc,, Frain ! King's Collectors ! 

Ft. Januai'}^ — February. 
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I. — Catalogue of the Diptcra of the Oriental region hy lilONfl. J. Al. P. 
Bigot. Part II. OommwiicatedhytheBvsffLUi^iXi&^DviviT, Indian Musfum,* 
Peceivod Sept. 25fch, 1891. Rond Nov. 4tb, 1891. 

Sub-division Anempodiata. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inetf. 


Family MIDASID^E. 

Uydasid. Loach » Edittb, JSncyclop. 1815 ; Mjdas, Latr., Gcner, Crunt, et In*., 
iv, 1809, pago 294: MydaBii, Miicquart, B. d Bnff. Dipt., i, Paris, 1834; 
Midoaidu), Midasina, Rondani, Prodr., i, p. 14, 1856. 

Qenus Midas. 

Mydas, Fabr., Entom. Syst., iv, p. 252, 1794 ; Nomotolus pt. Dogeer i Dibio. 
pt, Fabr. 

riifioomi«» Wiedemann, Analect. Entomol., p 20. 

Uab. Trauqtiebar, Madras Pr. 

Family DASYPOQONtD^. 

J. Bigot, adhuc tned. ; Daaypogonina, Rondani, Prodr., i, p. 32, 1$56« 

* In Parts 11 and 111 of this Catalogue nil species not belonging to iho Clrientiil 
Region have been sirack oat. It has also been found necessary to correct many of 
the refereaoea.«-Ko. 
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. Genus Dastpogok. 

Meigen, Ulig. Mageut., n, p. 270, 1803 ; Asilus, pt. Erax, pt. Soopoli } Oheilo^ 
pogon, pt. Bond. 

nigricauda, Wiedemann, Analect Entomol.f p. 26 j Microatylom, id. Macq. 

Hab. India. 

vtrena, id., Ams, Europ. Zweifl, Ins,, i, p. 398, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

albonotatuB, id., ibid., p. 181 •, Dioctria, id., Wied. Dipt Ezot,, i, p. 181. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dorsallB, id., ibid., p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

incisuB, Macqnart. Dipt. Ezoi. Bth Suppl. p. 49, Pam, 1855. 

Hab. India. 

peklnenBe, J* Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. France^ p. 410, 1878. 

Hab. Ohina. 

imberbis, Dolcsohall, Naturh Tijilschr. v, Nederl. IndiOf Batavia, 1866, p. 408, 

Hab. Java. 

imbutuB, Walker, Insect. Saunders. Dipt., i, p. 96, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

apiforxnlB, 16., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

trimelas, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

pulverifer, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hub. India. 

volcatUB, id., List. Dipt. Inm Brit. Mm., i, p. 316, London, 1848. 

Hab. India. 

BordidUB, id., ibid., vi, addenda, i, p. 505, 1854. 

Hab. Ohina. 

hypsaon, id.. List. Dipt. Ina. Brit. Mus,, i, p. 348, London, 1848. 

Hab. China. 

oaroo, jd», ibid., p. 349. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

BUbanratuB, id., ibid., vi, p. 470, 1854. 

Hub. CMua. 

ambryon, id., ibid., i, p. 311, 1848. 

Uab. Bengal. 

damias, id., ibid., i, p. 313. 

Hab. Bengal. 

apbsrlOBB, id*, ibid., i, p. 314. 

Hab. Hepal. 
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eoheltuiy id., iliM., i, p. dl4» ' ' 

* BEab. Nepal.. 

Imbrex, id., ibid., i, p. 316. 

Hab. Nepal. 

inopinatue. Walker, Trans. EnL Soe. London, 1860, (2) v, p, 278, 

Hab. Barma. 

inopportimus, id., ibid., p. 278. 

Hab. Barma. 

deoretus, id., ibid., p. 279. 

Hab. Barma. 

proclMs, id., ibid., p. 277. 

Hab. Barma. 

polyffXLOtus, id., List. Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mus, i, p. 305, London, 1818. 

Hab. Sylhot. 

rhypeD, id., ibid., p. 306. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

balbUluB, id., ibid., p. 307. 

Hab. Nopal. 

aura, id., ibid., p. 345. 

Hab. India. 

aoatophagoidea, id., ibid., vi, p. 475, 1854. 

Hab. India. 

libo, id., ibid., i, p. 342, 1848. 

Hab. India. 

otaoilius, id., ibid., p. 344. 

Hab. India. 

lanatuB, Doloschall, Naturk, Tidachr. Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 392. 

Hab. Java. 


Gonus Saropogon. 

lioow, Linn, JSniom., ii, p. 439, 1847 ; Dasypogon, pt. 

Boalare, J. Bigofc, Ann, 8oc. Ent. France, 1878, p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Lochites. 

Schiaer, YerhandX, K, K. z. h„ OeaeUsch., Wien, p. 671, 1806. 

teetaoeus, Bigot, Ann. Soe, Ent, France, p. 425, 1878. 

Hab. Burma. 

Genus Leptooasteb. 

Meigen, lUig, Magaz., ii, p. 269, 1803 j Oonypes, Latr. Oen, Gruet^ et Ine,, 
toL ir, p. aoi, 1809 ; Aailos jpt. Hegeer ; Daaypogon, pt. 
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natiliSj Walker, Jowm* Proceed. Linn. Soo.f London, 1857, i, p. 117. 
Hab. Borneo. 

vitiosue, V* d. Walp, Tijdechr. EnUm., Hagae, 1872, p. 187. 

Hab. Java. 

maoilentufl, id., ibid., p. 189. 

Bab. Java. 

levie, id., ibid., p. 140. 

Hab. Samatra. 

yaripea, id., ibid., xxiii, 1880, p. 166. 

Hab. Padang. 

simplex, J. Bigot, Ann. 3oc. Ent. France, 1878, p. 444. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

marion, Walker, list. Dipt. Ine. Brit. Mus. ii, p. 484, London, 1849. 
Hab. Bengal. 

tricolor, id., Joiirn. Proceed. Linn. 8oc,, London, i, 1856, p. 117. 
Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Miceosttlium. 

Macqnart, Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd pt., p. 26, Pans, 18885 Dasypogon, pt. 
Megapoll ion, pt. Walker, 1830. 

apioolis, Macqnart, Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd pt., p. 27, Paris, 1838 5 Dasypogon id., Wiedem. 
Auss. Europ. 2hveijiug. Ins., i, p. 372, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Bengal. 

ainense, id., ibid., p. 29 j Dasypogon id. Pabr. Sijst. Anti., p. 1665 Dasypogon 
dux, Wied. loo. cit., p. 668. 

Hab. China. 

apinitarsis, id., ibid., 4th Suppl,, p. 61, 1850. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

brunnipexuie, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylbot. 

bioolor, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

flayiventre, id., ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet ; China. 

amoyense, J* Bigot, iinn. Soc. Ent, France, 1878, p. 401. 

Hab, Amoy. 

crytropygum, (Melius erytropygatum), id., ibid., p. 402. 

Hab. Assam. 

basimfom, id., ibid., p. 403. 

Hab. Assam. 

breyipexmatuitta id., ibid., p, 408, 

Hob. India. 
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eximiuiUt id.| ibid., p. 404. 

Hab. Banna. 

hemorrlioidale, id , ibid., p. 404. 

Hab. Bturma. 

nltldlventris, id., ibid., p. 105. 

Hab. Burma. 

ttigrun, id., ibid., p. 405. 

Hab. Cambodia. 

indutum, Roodani, Ann, Mum. Civ. Oenova^ 1875, vii, p. 440. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

▼aatitum, id., ibid., p. 447. • 

Hab. Sarawak. 

inoomptua. Walker, Joxim, Froceed. Linn. Soc. London, 1857, i, p. 113. 
Hab. Borneo. 

▼ioa, id., ibid., p. 112. 

Hab. Sylliet, Borneo. 


Gonus Damalis. 

Fabr., 8\jst. Anti., p. 148, 1805 ; Dioctria, pt. Chaloidimorpha, pt. Woatw, 

myops, Fabr., 8yst. Anti, p. 148, 1805 ; Ohalcidimoriiha id. Wcstw. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tibialis, Macq. Dipt. Eteot. i, 2nd pt., p. 164, Faria, 1838. 

Hab. India. 

planioeps, Fabr., Syat. Anti, p. 148, 1805. 

Hab. Tranquebar. 

BZidron, Walker, List Dipt. Ina. Brit Mus., London, i, p. 480, 1843. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

fosous, id., ibid., p. 481. 

Hab. Bengal. 

fomipennis, id., ibid., Tii,'^rd Supplt, p. 766. 

Hab. Java. 

signatos, id., Trana. Ent. 8oc., London, Vol V, 1868-61, p. 284. 

Hab. Burma. 

maoulata, Wiedem., Auaaor. Europ. Zweijl. Ina. i, p. 416, Hamm., 1828, 

Hab. Java. 

J. Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent Franee, 1878, p. 448. 

Hab. Saigon. 

marginata, d. Wnlp, Tijdaehr. Entomol, 1872, p. 142. 

Hab. Borneo. 

major, id., iWd., p. 148. 

Hab. Bonwo. 
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paUlda, id., ibid., p. 146. 

Habk Bornoo, Sumatra. 

felderl, Schinor, Verhandl. K. K, t. h. Oeaellsah., Wien, 1867, p. 865. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

I^rosaa, id., H^ovarr, Raise, 1868, p. 161. 

Uab. Hongkong. 

Qonus Stjchopogon. 

Loew, Lttm. Ento7n., ii, 1847, p. 499 ; Dasypogon, pt. 

albioapillus, V. d. Walp, Tydachr. v. £/ttom., (2) vii 1872, p. 147. 

Hab. Java. 

t 

nioobarenals, Schinor, Novoa’a, Reisc., 1868, p. 161. 

Hab Nicobar Islnncln. 


Qenns Lapiiyotis. 

Loow, Conspccf. Act. Anad R. ^/uo.'jos, xv, 1859, p. 337. 

atlgmatioalis, J* Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Knt. France, 1878, p. 430. 
Hab. Ceylon. 


GomiB Cyutopooon. 

Loew, Linn. Entom,, ii, 1847, p. 51G ; Dasypogon, pt. 

lapbridoB, Walker, /as. Saunders. Dipt., i, p. 99, London 1856. 

Uab. India. 

•oatophagoldea, id , List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. AIus. vi, 2nd Supplf. p. 475, London 1864« 
Hab. India. 


Genus Xtpiiocera. 

Moeqaart, S. fl Buff. Dipt., i, p. 279, Paris 1834 j Dasypogon, pt. Elasmocera, 
^t. Kondani, Prodr. i, 1856. 

peroheronil, id , ibid., p. 280. 

Hab. Samatra. ^ 


Genus Habropogon. 

Loew, Linn. JSn/om., 1847, ii, p. 463 j Dasypogon, pt . Dactyliscus pt. Bondani, 
Prodr. i, 1856, p. 158. 

, Juoui&dtts, V. d. Wnlp., Bi/dr. t. d. Kenn. d. AaUid. v. OM. Indisch. Hagua, 1872, p. 148. 
Hab. Jara. 


Ocv.iis SoruTicos. 

Loow, Conspeet. Act. A’jd. R, Sueeim, xiv, 1888, p. 343 * Dasypogon, pt. 

Wtobratua, J. Bigot, Ann, Soe. £nt. fVaace, 1878, p. 485. 

Hab. Java. 
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dogener, Sddaer, JWbvara. KsiM, 180S, p. * 

Hab. HoagkQog. 


Family ASILIDiB. 

J. Bigot, adhuc, ined, 1891 1 AsiUna, Boiidani, Prodr. ^ i, p. 82, 1866 { Aailiaso 
Bohioor, 1862. 

Genus Emphysombra. 

Sohiner, Novarr. Remf 1868, p, 196 s Ommatiuts, pt. 

spathulsta, 16., ibid., p. 195 ; Ommatius id., Dulosclmll MurA. Tijdfchr, v. A>d!«rl. 
Indie, Batavia, 1858, p. 89 j Ommaiius platymelHS, Wulkor, Joum. Proceed, linn. 
8oc,, London, 1862, p. 8. * 

Hab« Amboina, Nicobar IslaiidB. 

oonoptoldes, >6., ibid., p. 71 ; Ommatius id. Wiodomann, Am. Europ. Zm^ug. Ine, 
i, p. 422, Hamm 1828. 

Hab. Bamatra. 

nigra, 16., ibid,, p. 105. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

peregrins, V. d. Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Entom., vii, Tlagno, 1872, p. 255. 

Hab. Gilolo, Borneo, Bnmatra, Tomato, Amboinsi. 

femorata, J* Bigot, Ann. 8ov*. Ent. France, 1875, p 245. 

Hab. Ceylou. 

nigrifemorata, id., ibid., 1876, Bulletin, p. 86. 

Hab. Amoy. 


Genua Allocotosia. 

Schiner, Ferhandl., K. K. n. 6. Oenelleoh., Wien, 1866, pp. 665, 845 ; Om< 
matins, pt. 

aorata, V. d. Wulp, Tijdechr. v, Entom., (2) vii, 1872, Haguo, p. 249 ; Aniliis id., 
Fabr. Ent. &yst., iv, p. 387,* Dasypogon id., Fabr. Sysf. Anti., p. 167 ; Ommatius id., 
Wiedom. Dipt. Exot., i, p. 213, Ame. Ztoeijl., i, p. 420 ; Ommatius, id. Macqunrt 8. A 
Buff, i, p. 314; Dipt. EzoF., i, p. 133, Walker, List Dipt. Im. Brit. Mue. vii p. 759, 
Hab. Panjab, India, 
triangulnm, id.j ibid., p. 251. 

Bab. Java. 


Genas Ommatius. 

Illiger; Wiodem., Aueser, Enrop. Ziveijlug., i, p. 418, Samm., 1828 > Asilus 
et Dasypogon, pt. 

» 

eoinpaditus, Wiedem., ibid., p. 419. 

Bab. India, f 

leuoopogon, id., Andecl, Bntom,t p. 25. 

^ HalK India. 
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nanus, Walker, Ins. Saunders.^ Dipt.t i, London^ 1856, p. 153. 

Hab. India. 

graoiliSf W., Joum, Proceed. lAnn. 8oc., Londm^ i, 1857, p. 14. • ^ 

Hab. Singapore. 

heoale, Ui P* ^7G, London^ 1849. 

Hab. Someo. 

ohineniis, id., ibid., 1849, p. 470; Dasypogou id., Fabr., Syst Anil., p. 169. 

Hab. China. 

apinLbarbis, V. d. Wnip. Tijdachr. v. Entom., p. 265, 1872 ; Senstt Ost.-Sacken, ilnn. 
Mue. Oiv. Qenova, 1880, p. 425 ; O. noctifer, Walker, Jonrn. Proceed. TAnn. Soc, London 
iii, 1859, p. 88 j Senan Suhinor, Varhandl, K. K. z. h. Qesellech., Wien, 1866, p. 718 ; 
O. minor, DoloschalCA'idwrlc., Tijdsch. Nedcrl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 394. 

Hub. Borneo, Aniboina, Arn iHlinds, Ternatc. 

f^auonfeldl, Schinor, Novar. ReUe, 1868, p. 193, 

Uab. Nicobar Islands. 

fulvlduB, Sohinor, Vnrhandl. K. K. z. h. QenelUch. Wien, x, 1866, p. 718; Sensu 
Schinor (Zoc. ciY.) Oininutius id. Wi«'d. Ausscr. Europ, Ziceijlutj. Ins., p, 420, Hamm, 
1828; O. ponnns, Walker, list, Idid. Ins. Brit, Mus. ii, p. 469; O. coryphc, Walker, 
id., ibid. ; O. androcU's, Walker, ib., ibid., p. 470 ; Asilus garnoti, Guerin, Voy. de la 
Coqnille, pi. XX, llg. 8; Sonau Ost.-Sncknn, Ann. Miis. Civ. Gmova xvi, 1881, p. 424; 
O. inoxtricatas, Walker, Journ. Proceed. Linn. Soc. London, vi, 1862, p. 21. 

Hab. Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Amboiiin, Coram, Corea, Sandwich Islands. 

piotipennis, *!• Bigot, Aa?i. St)(\ Knt. France, 1875, p. 246. 
llab. riilo-l*(Mifing. 

ruBpes, Macq., Jdpt. liroi., i, 2nd pt., p 1.33, J’jins, 1838. 
liab. Java. 

dispar, hi., ibid., Suites dn 2nd Suppl,, p. 28. 

Hub. Java. 

taeniomerus, Rondani, Ann Mm. Civ. Genora, i875, p. 440. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

conopsoides, id., ibid , p. 450 
llab. Sarawak. 

Bigninipea, id., ibid., p. 450. 
llab. I^rawnk. 

despeotus. V d. Wnlp, Tijdeckr. v. Hntom., 1873, p. 268. 

Hab. Java. 

impedltus. *6., ibid., p. 270. 

Uab. Borneo. 

-r 

AVgyrooliirutt, id., ibid., 

Uab. Java* 
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lasttUrlf, id., ibid., p. 372. 

Hab. Java. 

piAffuia, id., ibid . p. 376. 

Hab. Java- 

mbicundiia, id., ibid., p. 270 

Uab. Sumatra, Java and ii<n*nco. 

•uffUaua, V. 1). Wulp, Tij\i. <•. klntam,^ Hague, 1872, p. 271. 

Hab. Sangir, Java ? Sumatra ? 

Genus pKO.MAoncs. 

Loow, Lin’i. Kntom,, iii, p. 390, 1818 s AbIIub, pt. Trnpanoa, pi. Macq. ftipt, 
li'xot., i, 2ii(l pt., p. 91, Parig, 1838. 

maroii, Sobinor, Verhandl. A'. K. z, b. OenrU-vh.j IPien, 1800, p. 7ll ; Trnpanoa id. 
Macq., Dipt. Eiot, i, 2nd pt., p. 97, Paring 18:18. 

Hab. India. 

orientalis, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trnpanoa id. M.acq. lac. cit p. UG. 

Hab. India. 

rullmistaooa, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanoa id. Macq. he. cit., Mh &iipp\i,i P< 
PciriB, 1850. 

Uab. Java. 

olbopilosns, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trnpanoa id., Maoq., lac. 5fA Sttpplf., p. 57. 

Uab. China. 

teataoeipes, id-, ibid,, p. 711 : Trupanoa id., Maoq., ioc. cit. 5f/( Siipplt., p. 56. 

Hab China. 

« 

▼iridiventria, id., ibid., p. 711 j Trupanoa id., Macq., loc. cit., 5th Stipple., p. 58, 
Uab. China. 

pallipennia, id,| ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanoa id., Maoq., loe. cif., 5th Stippli., p. 58. 

Hab China. 

hotoroptorua, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trnpanoa id., Mnoq., loc. cit. 2ml pt., i, p. 96, 1838. 
Hab. Malabar. 

amorgea, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanoa id., Walker, List. Dipt, Ins. Brit. Uns., ii, p. 
391, 18i9. 

Hab. Borneo. 

nioobarenala, Schiner, Novar. Reiss, I86S, p. 177. 

Hab. Nicobar lalanda. 

^4bloiaa, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins, Brit. .Ifus., vii, 3rJ Supplt., p* 60i, London, 1656 f 
' Aailtts id., Walker, loe, cit., ii, p. 392, 18-19. 

Hab* China. 

gObftroa, id., ibid., p. 6(H ; Aailua id , Walker, loc, cit., 1849, p. 420> 

* Hab. S;lhet. 
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^ maculatu*, I^oew, Linn. Sntom., iii, p. 406; Sensu Y. Tiidschr. Entom., 

1872, Hagno ; Aflilaa id., Fabr., Syst. Ent, p. 794; Asilas id., Wiedem.^ Zool. 
Hag., p. 28 ; Asilas id., Meig., Syst. Beachr., 11, p. 231 ; Trapanea id., Maoq., Dipt 
Exot, i. Ft 2, p. 99, Paris, 1838 ; Trapanea id,, Walker, List Dipt. Insi. Brit 
Museum, yii, 3rd Suppl.^ 1866, p. 686. 

Uab India. 

blfasoiatus, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 223 ; Trupanea, id., 
Mooq., Dipt Exot, i, 2nd Ft, p. 98, Faris, 1838. 

Hab. Java. 

melampygus, id., ibid., p. 223. 

Uab. Java, Celebes. 

leucopareus, id., ibidu p. 227. 

Uab Java. 

inornatus, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Hab. Iloroeo. 

felinus, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Uab Borneo. 

▼ittula, id., ibid., 1879-80, xxiii, p. 167. 

Hub. Borneo. 


Genus Alcimus. 

Loew, linn. Entom , 1848, iii, p. 391 ; Trnpanoa, pt. Macq., Dipt. Exot . ; 
Asilas, Pt. 

hOHpen, Soliiiior, Vcrhandl. K K. ». 6. aeselUch., Wien, 18G6, p. 712 j Asilns id. 
Wiudoin , Xuol, Ifny., iii, p. 32. * 

Uab. Traiuniobar, Madras Pr. 

Genus Philodicus. 

Loow, Linn. Entom., 1818, iii, p. 391s Asilns pt. ; Trapanea, pt. Macq., 
Dipt. Exot, 

fttsou. schiner, Ynhnndl. K. K.,.b. Oeeell^^h., TTira, i, 1866, p. 712 s Tmpanea 
id , Macq., Ihpt. Emt , i, 2nd Pt. p. 104, Pane, 1838. 

Uab. Bengal. 

agnitas, id., ibid., Asilus id., Wied., Zool. Mag., iii, p. 36 
Uab. Sumatra. 

jay«u., id. ibid Sensu V. d. Wnlp, Tijd^hr. r. 1872, p. 232s Asilns 

Im«, 1838s ct. Irupanoa rubnlawnlB, Macq, iou. cV., p. 98 j AsUus perXxns 

Wi^cm., Aueeer. Enrnp. Z,n ,i. p. 493. 

Uab. Java, Sntnutra. 

in^tabm., i^ ibid P Vi2i Tra,mnoa id.. Walker, Lia. Dipl, In,. £rit. Jf«, 
^ Tii, 3rd Snpptk p. 601, Lomhu, 1836, 

Uab. Java, Swnalra. 
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eztemo«te8tacea, id i ibid., Tntp&nca id., Haoq., Uh p. SX, 

Fan«, 1890. 

Hab. Java. 

nibritaroatUB, id., ibid., Trapaiioa id., Macq., loc. ei7., i, 2afl Ft, p. 99, Pam, 1838. 
Hab. Java. 

westeirmanni, id., ibid., p. 712 ; Trupanea id., Macq., loa cit,, p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 

ruflbarbia, id., ibid., Alciums id., Macq., loc. cil., Suites du 2nd SuppU.^ p. 25, 1847* 
Hab. Java. ^ 

oonfinis, id., ibid., Trapauoa id., Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Miw., vii, 3rd Supple., 
p. 606, London, 1856. 

Hab. Java. 

ceylanioua, Scbiner, Novar, Reise, 18G3, p. 179, 

Uab. Ceylon. 

ohlnenBis, id., ibid., p. 712. 

Uab. China. 

rufoungulatuli, id., Verkandl. K. K. ». 5. QcMsch, Tri«/t, 1866, p. 713; Trapanea, 
id., Macq., IHpt. Knot , i, 2vi<l rt., p. 99, Pans, 1838, 

Hub. Cochinclnna. 


Qonus PHII.0NICU3. 

Loew, Linn. Entom., 1840, iv, p. 144; 1819, Asilus pt. 

nifsrosetosus, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Expcdit., p. 24. 

Hab* Borneo. 


Genua Trupanka. 

Macq, Dipt. Exot. i, 2nd part, p. 91, Pam, 1838; Asilus, pt. Flalodicug, 
Philonicns, Promnchus, Prootachaiiitis, pt. Loow ot uacior. 

HaTlbarbis, Macq., id., ibid., p. 06. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

▼aripes, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dUTauoelii, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

blCMOlata, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 
m 

apSoalit* id., ibid., p. 100. 

* Hab. Cochin China. > ^ 

albopUota, (nome;t hi$lectum)f Bondani, ilnn. Mm. Civ. Qenoia, y 1875, p. 452* 

Hab. Borneo. 
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leuoopyga, Walker, Trann* IBni, 3oe, ZondoHf 18&7y p. 129. 

Uab. China. 

apivora, id., ibid., p. 282. 

Uab. Burmah. 

inaerens, id., Journ.f Proceed, Linn. Soc. London, 1857, p. 1 16. 

Ilab. Bomoo. 

unlventris, id., Tna, Baundera., Dipt, i, p. 114, London, 1856, 

Hab. India. 

agxilta, id., List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mns., vii, iii, p. 602, London, 1855: 

Kailua id. Wiodom., Zool, Mag., iii, p. 35. 

Uab. Sumatra* 

• 

maculipes, id., ibid., p. 605. 

Uab. Hongkong. 

oontracta, id., Ins, Saunders., Dipt., i, p. 120, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

telifera, id., ibid., p. 115. 

Hab. India. 

aagittifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. India. 

calanuB, id., ibid., p. 122. 

Uab. India. 


uenus 

SooiwH, Jiipt., 1763 ; Macq. Dipl. Etot., i, 2nd pt., p. 107. Paris 
biristious, pt. Loow j A all as, pt. * 

ruflTentrl*. Mncq., Dipt. Exot. i, 2nd pt., p. 108, Pan., 1888. 

Uab. Bengal. 

sinensis, id., ibid., p. 108. 

Uab. Chinn. 

> P- 1866- 


Ooims Asilus. 
Linn., Faim. Buec., 1761, p, 460. 


atratultts, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit Mns 
Hab. JaTa. 


London, Tii, Snppit. Hi, p. 724, 1855. 


ohinensis, Fabr., Ent. Syst, p, 393^ 
Hab. China. 

.^JBMftttlatns. id., Byst, Ent, p. 794. 

Hab. India. 
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loetiu, WMem., Anal p 24. 

fiab* India. 

biildus» Wiedem., Atnntr, Europ, Zw&^, Ui Part, p. 444, ifumm, 1828 1 Dasy* 
pogOQ, id., Fabr , Syat Anti, p. 170. 

Hab. Trstnqnobar, Madras 

pnsio, id., Eooiog. Jifag,^ iii, p. 36. 

Hab. India. 

agilis, id., Auiser, Kurop, Zweifi- /»«., Isfc Part, p 466, ilamai, 1828. 

Hab. Jara. 


bengalensis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd Pt., p. 141, Pnn.v, 1S38. 
Hab. Ilengal. • 

flavicomlB, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Bengal. 

trifarius, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Poudichorry. 

olaripes, id.,ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Java. 

nudipet, id , ibid., 2nd SuppU., p. 42, 1846. 

Hab. India. 

appendioulatus, id., ibid., Sui/eg du 2nd Supjdt., p. 29, 1Bt7. 
Hab. Java. 

nlgrimystaoous, id., ibid., 4,th Supplt., p. 91, 1850. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

rnflbarbis, id., ibid., p. 91. 

Hab. Java. 

albibarbis, ibid., p. 01. 

Hab. Java. 

nphlppium, id., ibid., &th Supplf., p. 62, 1855* 

Hab. Java. 

maoullfemora, id., ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. China. 

annatipes, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

limbipennia, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

Vs 

misaOy id., ibid., p. 64. 

Hab. Obina. 

mindaiotts, I^sonnicko, Keu. Emot. Dipt., p. 55, PranhfurL 1867 
Hab. Java. 
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•halumus, Walker, frane, Snt, Soe,^ London^ iv, 1857, p. 181. 

Hab. China. 

flagrans, Proceed. Linn, 8og,, London, 1857, p. 116. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

• 

oon tortus, id., ibid., p. 117. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

barium, id., List, Dipt Ina. Bnt. Mns., ii, p. 426, London, 1849. 
llab* Ceylon, Singapore, Sarawak, 

fusiformia, id., Joum. Proceed. Linn, Soc., London, i 1857, p* 13. 
llab. Malacca. 

lineosus, id., ibid., p. IC. 

Hub. Singapore. 

debilis, id., ibid., p. 13. 

Hab Malacca. 

latifaaoia, id., ibid., p. 14. 

Hab. Singapore. 

minuaoulus, Rondani, Ann, Muh. Civ. Getwva, 1875, p. 451. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

melanurus, Doloschall Nnfurk, Tijdschr. w. Nederl. Indie, Butaeia, 1856, p. 408. 
Hab. Java. 

barbatus, id., ibid., 1857, p. 803. 

Hab. Ainbuina, 

penultimus, id., Im. Saunders, Dipt,, i, p, 134, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

oongedus, id., ibid., p. 138. 

Hab. India. 

iamenuB, id., List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Uua,, London, \i, p. 428, 1849. 

Hab. Bengal. 

♦ 

paterouluB, id., Insect, Saunders, Dipt, i, p. 146, London, 1856. 

Bab. India. 

prisllnienB, id., ibid., p. 146. 

Hab. India. 

apioata, id., ibid., p. 436. 

Hab. Java. 


. Gonus .Antipalos. 

Loew, liiiii. Smtom. iv, 1849, p. 186 s Aailaa, pL 

wltsoekil. y. «« Walp, Tijdnhr. v. £«/«»,, 1878, Hagoe, p. 838 
^ Hab. Timor, Java. 
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Genus Stkolccs. 

LoeW) Consp. AcU Acad* JR, 8ueci»t p* 343, 1858 ; Atilos p(» 

xsntbopua, V. det Wulp, Tijdtchr, v. Mnt.^ Hague, 1872, p. 240. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Mochtrrus. 

Loear, tinn. Ent^m , i7, 1849, p. 58 ; Asilufi, pt, 

patruelis. V. der Wnlp, Tijditchr, v. Ettt., Uagao 1872, p. 244. 
Hab. Java. 


Conus Itamus. 

Loow, Linn. Entom , iv, 1849, p. 84 ; Asilan, pt. 

dipygus, Soluncr, Kovar. RcinCt 18G8, p. 188. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

latro, Schinor, id., ibid., p. 189. Asilns id., Dolescball., NAiirk. TiJtUchr, u. JN’edcrl, 
Indie, Bataiia, 1857, p. .894. 

Hab. Java. 

griseus, V. dor Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Entnm., 1873, p. 210 j Asilna id., Wicdcm., 

Europ* Zwoijl. Ins. i, p. 412, Hamm, 1828. 

Ilab. Java. 

longistylus, id., ibid., p. 247 ; Asilns id. Wiotlom., loc. cit., p 433. 

Ilab. Java. 

fraternua, id., Katurlijke Ifistoria IX, Sumatra Ucmn, p. 25, Asilns id., Macci Tiipi 
Exof., Snpplt, I . p. 91, Pan:i, 1810. ' ' 

Hab. Iloriico, Sumatra, Tasmania. 


Genus Tulmbiw*-*. 

IjOOw, Xtaa. Enfom., 1849, iv, p. 94 1 Asilns, pt, 

agllis, Schinor, Verhandl. K. K. e. b. QexelUch. TPtsn, xvi, 1866, p. 717 ; Asilns id., 
Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zweijl. Ins., i, p. 4B6, /lamm, 1828. * 

Hab. Java. 

nioobarensls, Schiner, Hovar. JReise, 1868, p. 192. 

Bab. Nicobar Islands. 


Family lAPHRID^. 

m 

J. Bigot, adhiu:. ined. ; Laphriaa, Boadani, Prodr,, i, p, 32, 1856 ; Uphrina. 
Schiner, 1862. ^ 
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Qenns Atomosu. • ■ 

Uaoq.i JHpt. Buot., i, 8nd Pt., p. 78, Farii, 1838 1 Lapliria, pt. 
Cormausis, pt. Walkor. 

puTpuratfti Wesiwoodi Trana.t Ent. Soc., London, v, 1847-49, p. 283. 

Hab. India. 

jbialiotidesp (Oormansie id.) Walker, Ins, Saunders. Dipt., ii, p. 154, London, 1836. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Nusa. 

Walker, /m«. 8^under«. Dipt., i, p. 105, London, 1836. 

cequalis, id., ibid , p. 105 ; Andrcuosoma id., Schinor, Verhandl. K. K.u.h. 

Oeselhoh, Wien, 1866, p. 709. 

* llab. India. 

formio, id., ibid., p. 106 ; Andronoaoma id., Schinor, loc. cit, 

Hab. India. 


Gonna Micuotamia. 

Mocq., Dipt. Exot , i, 2ml Ft , p. 72, Paris, 1838. 

analia, id., ibid., p. 72. 

II nb. Bengal, Java. 

aunulata, J- Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1878, p 239. 
Hab. Banna. 


Genus Laxknkckka. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot., i, 2iid Pt., p. 77, Paris, 1838; Lnphrin, pt. Dyseris, 
pt. Loow ; Acnrana pt. Walkor, Ins Saunders. Dipt., ii, 1856, p. 107. 

albibarbis, id., ibid., ji. 78 ; id. Acnrana Boxfasuiata, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., 
ii, p. 107 i See Walker, Li‘•^ Dipt. Ins, Brit. Mus., vii, Supplt., iii, 1855, p. 678. 

Hab. Bengal. 

flaTibarbis, id., ibid., p. 77 ; Sonsn Walkor, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mua,, London vii, 
Supplt., iii, 1855, p. 572 ; Laphria hirticurnia ? Guerin, Icon. Rejne. Anim, Ins,, pi, 
94. 

Hab« India. 


• i?»onns HTrisnEcniA. 

Sohiaer, Yerhamli, K. fC. ». 6 . OeseUsoh. Wien, 1866, p. 678; Laphria pt. 

xylooopifortnia. Walker, list Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mtte., ii, p. 885, London, 1840. 

Hab. Uadrai. 
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^ • G«ni» Dastuis. 

Loev, BtiMrI. t. Fam. d, Anlid^t 1851, p. 80 } Laphrta. p(. 

SiKM» Sohiner, Verhandl, JT. JT. ». h. OenlhtQh, !F«en,1866, p.706j LaphrU id., Ifnoq^i 
Dipt. Sg, i, 2nd Pt., p, 65, TaHs^ 1888, 

Hab. India. 


Qenns Akdksnosoua. 

Rondani, Pn^dr,, i, p. 160, 1856 ; Lapliria, pi. 

oraasipas, Schinor, Verhandl, K. JT. ». 6. Qmlhch. Wwit 1866, p. 700 } tapbria id,, 
Fftbr., Si/st. Antl.y p. 152. 

Hab. Sumatra. ^ ^ 

fUsifera, id., ibid ; Laphria id., Wa^r, /owrn. Troceed, L inn. Sue., tondoHf i, 1857, p* 12. 
Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Acouaxa. 

Walker, Ins, SaunderB. i, 1856, p. 107 ; Laphria, pt. 

sexfasolata, id., ibid., p, 107. 

Hab. India. 


Genas Gh(ebade.s. 

Walkor, Ins, 8amdm, i, 1856, p. 109} Laphria, pt. 

aiirigena, id., ibid., p. 100. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

Genus Pooonosoha. 

Rondani', Prodi*., i, 1866, p. 160 ; Laphria, pt. 

stlgxnatioa, V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr, v, Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 167. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

beooarU, Rondani, i«». Jfus. Civ. Qgnova, i 1876, p. 4A9. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

Genus Lamprta. 

Uoeq., Htpf. Exotf i, 2nd Ft., Pari«, 1868, p. 60 j Laphria, pi* 

«aiiribarbls, Macq., id., ibid., Suites du 2/nd Suppit, Pane, 1847, p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

G^nns Maiba. 

Sehiner, Kovar, Seise, 1868» p. 173 ; Laphria, Daijllie, Lampria, pt. 

fpeotebiUi, Senw Sehiner, rerhanH, K. JT. », 6. Qesdheh, Wien, XTi, 1866, p. 706 1 
Laphria, id., (oRoi splendida), Onetin, if, p. 292 ; Laphria koUari 

80 
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Doleicliall X'aluth. Tv'itthr. «. Nederl. IiuUe, Batavia, 1867, p. 806 » Laphtto, Sooto, 
Consobrina, Cornea, Beplens, Walker, Jhuml. Proceed, Linn, 800,, London, 1859, 
pp. 84, 85, et 1861, p. 234; Osten.-Saoken., Laphria congrua, Walker/ 

lot. cit, 1861, p. 277. 

Hab. Amboina, eto. 

eleaans, Schiner, Verhandl. K, K, z, b. QeedUch, Wien, 1866, p. 708; Lapliria id., 
Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Museum, London, vii, drd SuppU., 1855, p. 551. 

Hab. India. 

producta, ibid., p. 708 ; Laphria id., Walker, Journ, Proceed, Linn, 8oe,, London, 
i, 1857, p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

i 

Boapularifl, id., ibid. ;*Laphria id., Wiedem., Aueser, Europ, Zweijlug, Ins., 1st Part, 
Hamm, 1828, p. 516. 

Hab. J'ava. 

eonea, Sonsu V.d. Wulp, Tijdsohr. v. Entom., 1872, Hague, p. 202; Laphria id., 
Pabr., Syftt. Anti., p. 161 ; Larnpria id. Maoq., Dipt. Exot. Suites du 2nd SuppU, 
Paris, 1847, p. 21 ; Laphria cyanoa, Macq., 8, d Buf, Dipt, i, p, 286 ; Laphria 
colorata, Boisdaval, Voy., de I* Astrolabe, 

Hab. Java, Now Gninoa. 

nycthemera, V. d. Wulp, lijd. v. Eutonx., Hague, 1872, p. 208. 

Hab. Java. 

tuberoulata, id., ibid., p. 211, 

Hab. Java. 

«L 

hlspldeUa. id., ibid., p. 213. 

Hab, Java. 

nigrithoraz, id., ibid., p. 210. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

paria, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1878, p. 230. 

Hab. India. 

^ambodgiensiStid., ibid., p. 230. 

Hab. Cambodia. 


Genus Laphria. 

Fabr., Syst, Anti,; Aailns, pt. Linn, (ei auctor.), 

reinvardti, Wiedem., Answer. Europ, Zweijlug, Ins. Igfc Part, p. 508, JSTamm, 1828 ; 
Sensu Schiner, Verhandl, K. K. «. b. (iieelUch, WUn, 1866, p. 707, Laphd^ fervens, 
Walker, LUt^Dipt, Ins, Br\f Mua., f^ondon, vii, 3rd Supplt, p, 554, 1855. ^ 

Hab. Java. 

altemaiui, id., ibid., p. 611 ; Sensu Walker LU^ Dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus,, London, vU. Srd 
Supplt, 1855, p. 555. 

Hab. Java. 
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^▼ulo«nu0» id.| ibid,, p, 514. 

,, Hab. Java, N. Oeram. 

laucoproota, id., ibid., p. 517. 

Hab. Java. 

iayana, Macqaarfe, S. ^ Hu/. i, p. 282, Pari*!, 1834. 

Hab. Java. 

•enomora, id., JHpt. Exot,, j, 2nd Part, p. 65, Faris^ 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

latore-puxxotata, id., ibid., p. 6G. 

Uab. China. 

luteipennifl. id., ibid.. Suites du Sad Suppltf p. 23, 1847. 

Hab. Java. 

flavifaoioe, id., ibid , 4,ih Supptt,^ p. 72, 1850. 

Hub. Java. 

bipartita, id., ibid., Bih SupiJlt, p. 53. 

Hab. Java. 

8emii\ilva, Higot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1878, p. 223. 

Uab. India. 

melania, id., ibid., p. 224. 

Uab. Islands of tho Indian Archipelago. 

olaripennis, id., ibid., p. 224. ♦ 

ilab. Coylotu 

aobria. Walker, Jbum. Proceed, Li»n,.Soc.s London^ i, 1857, p. 12. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basigutta, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

radioalie, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

baeifera, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singaporo. 

orouv; id., ibid, p. 10. 

Hab. Singapore. 

ootabUis, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Ualacoa. 


inaurea, id., ibid., p. 11. 
Hab. Singapore^ 


plana, id., ibid, p. 13. 
Singapore. 
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lttLb0lU«,id-»ibid.» p. 12, 

Hab. Singapore. 

unlflMoia, id., ibid., i 1857, p. 113. 

Hab. Borneo. , 

oomptiMima, id., ibid., p. 118. 

Hab. Borneo, 

rudle, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

lepida, id., ibid., p. 114. 

^ Hab* Borneo. 

oompleta, id., ibid., p. il4. 

Hab. Borneo. 

inolTllia, id., ibid., p. 115. 

Hab. Borneo. 

partita, id., ibid., p. 116. 
liab. Borneo. 

interrupta, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

olngulifera, id., ibid., p. 115. 

Hab. Borneo. 

deteota, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oonatriota, id., Lui Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, vii, 3rd 8vpplt., 1855, p. 656. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

aSialttxnttS, id.. List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mua., London, ii, 1849, p. 371. 

Hab. Hong. Kong. 

absoltaa, id*, Trans^ Entotn, 6oc., London, 1858, p. 282. 

Hab. Burma. 

borrlda, id., List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, vii, 3rd Suppll., 1855, p. 551. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

dlra, id., ibid., p. 651. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

ohrrtotelua, id., ibid., p. 552. 

Hab. India. 

•iTa, id., Inst. Dipt. Ins. B’lt. Mus., London, ii, 1849, p. 446. 

Hab. Bengal. 

id., ibid., ril, Srd BuppUn 1855, p. 558. 

Hab* Soaiatra* 
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fenreilig id., ibid., p. 654. 

" Hab. Sumatra. 

amira, id., ibid., p. 654. 

Hab. Sfunatra. 

blumei, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v, Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 170. 

Hab. Ja?a. 

ignobilia, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. Java. 

mullari. id., ibid., p. 174. 

Hab. Borneo, Java. 

gravipea, id., ibid., p. 175. 

Hab. Java. 

soUta. id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. Java. 

hiatrionioa, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. Java. 

aureola, id., ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Java. 

futilis, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. Borneo, Sumatra. 

signatlpes, id., ibid., p. 101. 

Hab. Samatra. 

diveraa, id., Samatra Ex^iedi, V. d. Wulp, p. 22. 

Hab. Silago. 

barbiorura, Rondani, Ann, M\ut. Civ, Oenova^ 1875, p. 447. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

fiilvierura, id.» ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

aetierora, id., ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

taphiua. Walker, ZUt, Dipt, /»«. Brit, Mns,, Zondon, 1848, p. 380. 

Hab. Ceram, Philippine la. 


Family THBREVID./B. 

J. Bigot, adhuc invd, 1891; Xylotomm, Meig., Syiit. Beschr,, ii, 1820; Xylo- 
tomea, Maoq., 8. d Buf., Dipt, i, p. 415. P«fta, 1834, Walker. Sofaioer ; 
Anthraoini, pt. Fallen j Therevime * Therevina, Boadani, Prodr,, i, 1856L 
pp. 81 et 165 i BombyMm, pt. (o2tm). J. Bigot. 
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Genas Thebeya. 

Fallen, 1820, Skvi<m, { Thereva, Latr., Frects Oaract, Im, 1796 $ Psi^ooephala 
pt. Zetterst,, Dipt, 8cand., i, 1842 j Dialineora pt. Bond., JProdr,, i, 
1856, p. 155 j Bibio, pt. Panzer, Fallen ; Nemotelue, pt. Degeer. 

nigella, Wiedemann, Ausser, Europ, Zweiflug, Ina.f i, p. 232, Mamm, 1828. 

Hab. Tranqnebar, Madras Pr. 

albina, id., Zool, Jfaga»,f iii, p. 3. 

Hab. Java. 

higoti, ("‘Psilocephala indica Bigot, name already occupied by WalkePs species) 
J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Etf/k, France, 1889, p. 326. 

Hab. India. 

■equa, Walker, Ina, 8amden i, p. 157, Eondon, 1866. 
llab. India. 

sequens, id., ibid., p. 168. 

Hab. India. 

persequa, id., ibid., p. 158. 

Uab. India. 

niTaria, id., ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, id., ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. India. 

cylindrloa, id., LUt Dipt, Ins, Brit. Jfus., London, i, 1848, p. 224. 

Hab. India. 

lateralis, Wiedem., Europ, Zmijlug, Ins., i, p. 231, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Tomate, Manilla. 

priBoedens, Walker, Jonm, Proceed. Linn, Soc.^ London, i 1857, p. 118. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Family EMFlOiE (Hybotidte). 

Hmpidi, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent, Francs, 1889, p. Ill et 114; Hybotidm, 
Hemerodromydm, Tachydromydte, id., loc. dt, i Empides, Latr., Nouv. 
Diet, Hist. Nat., 1804; Empldi, Fallen, Spec, Ent., 1810; Empidas, id., 
Disp, Dipt., 1817 ; id.,Loew, Moigen ; Empidm, Leach, Sam, Comp., 1819 ; 
Meigeu, Syst, fkichr., 1820 ; Hybdtinse, pt. Taohydromydae et Toohy- 
dromynm, Liur. Zetterst. Macq., Wiedem. ; Taohydromia, pt. Maoq., 
8, dr Buff, lApt, I Empides, Hybotides, J. Bigot {olim ) ; Empidii, Bondani, 
Prodr., i, 1856 1 Empidse, Empidina, Tachydromyns, Phillodromyna, 
Hybotidina, {olim), Empidinse, Walker, List Dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus„ 
London, iii, p. 486, 490, 1849; Meig., Syst, Beschr,, 1820 j Asilns 
ScopoU. pta Bmpinm, fiybotinK^ Sohiiier, 1862* 
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Oenus Htbos. 

Mdigen.i pt. Iltiif. Uaga%,^ ii» 1803, p. 269 j Mnfioa, pt. Lian.{ Etnpia, 
DBgyiio^u, AffllDB, pt. Fabr. ; Aoromyia, Bonelli, iTanv^., Fffoyctop., 
xi, 1819; Uybotidina, Rond., pt. Prodr., i, 1856, p. 162. 

gagatlntti, J- Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent. Frame j 1889, p. 127. 

Hab. India. 

braohiaUfl, Bondani, Ann, Mus. Civ, Qenova, 1876, p. 446. 
fiab. l^rneo. 


Gonufl PTEnosPYLrs. 

Bondani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 152; HarpamornB, J. Bigot, Boy. ifaj. 
Gwcrni, 1859, p, 300 j Epioeia, pt. Walker, /o«7«. Proceed, TJnn, Soc., 
Londortt 1861, p. 149. 

bioolor, J- Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent. France, 1889, p- 122. 

Hab. India. 

’ Genus Hiuka. 

Mcigon., Syd, Beschr,, 3rd Pt., Hamm, 1822 j Bibio, pt. Panzer ; Tochy- 
dromyia, pt. Fabr. ; Brapis, pt, Pabr. Fallen. 

bares, Walker, lid. Dipt. Ine, Brit. Mus., iii, p. 491, London, 1849. 

Hab, India. 

Family DOLIOHOPODiE. 

Dolichopodi, J, Bigot, odhKC. ined. 1891 ; Dolichopodos, Latr., Oen. Crus, et 
Ins., iv, 1809 j Dolichopidfo, Leach, Sam. Comp,, 1819 ; Doliohopodes, 
Macq., 3, d Bu^. Dipt., Paris, i, 1834, p. 434 j Dolichopidao, Bondani, 
Prodr., i, p. 29, 1866 ; Dolichopinao, (olim), Bond., loc cit, j Doiichopiute, 
Bondani, Prodr,, p. 140, ct Baphino, p. 145 ; Doliohopodii, (oitm), J 
Bigot J Jlolichopidae, Schinor ; Dolioliopodoa, Walker, List. Dipl. Ins, Brit, 
Mus., London, iii, 1849, p. 641. 

• 

Genus Spaxhipsilopus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. EnU France, 1890, p. 268 ; Poilopus, Psilopodins, Bondani, 
pt. 

globifer, Bigot, loe. cit., p. 268 ; Psilopus, id., Wiedem., ATseser, Europ. Zmifiuf. 

Ins., 2nd ?t., BTotnm, 1830, p. 221. 

Hab. China. 

Genus Psilopodius. 

Bondani, Prodr., ir, Pt. 3, 1861, p. 11 ; Psilopodius, J. Bigot, Ann. 3. EnK 
France, Psilopus, Hoig., Sffst. Besohr., iv, p. SB, Mamm, 1824 ; Leptopns, 
pt. Fallen, 1828; Soiapus, pt. Zeller, 1842; Agonosoma, (alias Ohryso- 
soma) pt. Gnexin, Toy. ds la Cogtiille, 1830, p. 203. 

•nous, Wiedem., ittsser. Ewrop. Ztvei/lug, In$,, ii, ffamm, 1680, p. 214. 

Hab»JAm 
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▼ittatus^ id,, ibid,, p, 217, 

Hab. Java. 

orinioomis, Wiedom., Auss. JEfurop,, p, 222, 

Hab. Java. 

*^**nab^Indi» ’ **** id., Pabr., ay*(. Ami, 

flavicomis, id., ibid., p. 227, 

Hab. Bmnatra. 

apioalia, id., ibid., p. 227. 

^ Hab. Samatra. 

'leuoopofjEon, Wiedem., Anal. Entom., p. 40. 

Hab. India. 

"“Hab. IndTa." ““I- «• S-d Pt. Pan-,. 1842. p. U7. 

oonioornis, id., ibid., Supplt., 184C, p. 120. 

Hab. Pondioborry, Syduoj. 

•Iwn,. Walker, Ina. Saunders, Dipt., i, Zondou, 1856. p. 210 
Hab. India. 

owleatla, id.. List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mua., London, 1849, iii, p. 642. 

Uab. India. * 

eupido, id., ibid., p. 643. 

Hab. India. 

■etipes. Bigot, 8oc. Ent. France, 1890, p. 284. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 

armlllatUB, id., ibid., p. 285. 

Hab. Oeylon. 

appondioulatuB, id., ibid., p. 28G. 

Uab. Barmah. 

faseopennatus, id., ibid., p. 287. 

Hab. Borneo* 

olarua. Walker, Proo, Linn, Soe. London, i, 1867. a 15 

Hab. Mt. Opbir. ' ' * 

robnatUB, id., ibid., p. 16. 

Hab. Singapore. 

sttbnotatUB. id , ibid. 

Hab. Mt. Opbir. 

poBtiouBp id., ibid. 

Hab. Halaooa. 
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tenebrotuft, ld.| ibid. 

Hab. Singapore, Bornoo. 

aUectana, id., ibid., p. 119, 1857. 

Hab. Borneo. 


alliciens, id., ibid. 

Borneo. 

illloions, id., ibid,, p. 120. 

Uab. Borneo. 

delectans, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

prolioiens, id., ibid. 

Uab. Borneo. 

prolectans, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

collucons, id,, ibid. 

Uab. Borneo. 

derelictufl, id , ibid., p. 121. 

Uab. Borneo. 

villipes, RondanI, Ann, Mus, Civ, Oenova d, Slor, 1876, p, 445. 
Uab. Sarawak. 

patellatus, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra JExpedUiath, p. 27. 

Hab. Snroatra. 

obscuratufl, *d., Hjd^chr, v, Lniom,f dccl xxvii, p. 22o. 

Uftb. Badatig, .Sumatra. 

aiatuB, id., ibid., p. 227. 

Uab. Java.« 


Gonos Rhaphium. 

Meig., Rlig. Magan., ii, 1803, p. 272; Uydrochus, Fallen, 1823; Porphjrope, 
pt. Meigen ; Xipbandriam, pt. Loew, AVa. Bcitr, Dipt., 1857. 

dilatatum, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zweifiug, /as., 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 11. 

Uab. China. 

Genus Chrtsotds. 

* Meig., Sya, Beschr,, iv, p. 40, 1824 ; Doliohopus, pt. 

roatratui, J* Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent, fVa/ice, 1890, p. 295. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Wi.dem., Amur. JSurtif, P- *•*. IMO- 

”H»b. Chin*. 

21 
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Geniia MssoBHAaA. 

SoMner, tfovar. Beist, 1868, p. 817. 

toroiuatat Ann, 8 og» Ent» France^ 1^0, p* 294. 

Hab. Oaylon. 


Genus Dolichopus, 

Latr.f Trecis Carouit. Qener.f 1796; Nomotolns, pt. Panzer; Satyra, pt, 
Meig. 

fuacipexmis, Wiedem.i Anudectt Entomol.f p. 40. 

Hab. India. ^ 

zioaao, id*f ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. India. 

electus. Walker, Joum» Proceed, Limu Soc., LondoUf i, 1857, p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

alligatus, id., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oolleotuSf id., ibid., p. 121. 
ilab. Borneo. 


Gonus Arqyra. 

Macq., S. A Bvff, Dipt., i, Paris, 1834, p, 456 ; Scliinor, Roudani, Zeifconir., 
id. : Forphyrops, Meig. pt. 

spinipes, Dolosohall, Naturh, Tijdschr, Ncdert, Indie, Batavia, 1856, p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 


Gonns Duphobcs. 

Meig., Sga. Bmhr., W, 1824, p.32; DoUohopus, FaUen; Mematoprootiu P 
Loow, jVeu. Beitr., 1857, p. 40. 

mandarlnus, Wiodora., ilusser. Europ. Zweiji. Ina., ii pt., Eamm, 1830, p, 212. 

Hab. China. 

delegatua. Walker, Joum. Proceed, linn. See,, London, i, 1857, p. 122. 

Hab. Borneo. 

ttueufl. Doloaohall, Naiurk. Tijdschr, v. Kedorl Indie, Batavia, now series, 1856, p. 409. 
Hab. Java. 

t 

Genus Pcopss. 

Loew, V, Non. Boitr., 1867, p. 29. 

niopbarensis, Schiuer, Novar, BeUe, 1868, p, 221. 

Hab* Ni^bor Islands. 
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J. Bigot, ttdhiie, Vied,, 1691 j Bombjrliaru, Latr., Qm. (hat, et Ins,, iV, p. 818, 
1809 1 BombylurU, Fallen, Spec, Ent, 1810; Bombyliden, Loach, 
Encydop,, 1816; Bombylidao, Loach, Sum. Comp., 1819 1 Bombyliors, 
Macq., S, d Buff, Dipt,, i, 1831 ; Bombylidao ct Bombylhu^ Bondaui, 
Prodr., {, 1856, pp. 14, 33, 162 j Bouibylidm, Sohiuor, 1663 ; Authraoii, 
pt. Latr., OeTu Ctust, ct Xn«., ir, p. 809, 1809 ; Antbraoini, pt. Falloo, Bp. 
Bat,, 1810; Antbraoidcs, pt. Ltmcli, Eduih. PncycZop., 1816 ; Authraoidao, 
id*, Sam, Comp., 1819 ; Autliracieus, pt. Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt., i, 1834 ; 
Bombyliorii, Wolkor, List. Dipt, Ins, Brit, Museum, 1849. 

Genus Exoprosopa. 

Maoq. Dipt, Eaot., ii, let Ft., Faris, 184i), p. 35; AAithraz, pt, llyporalonia, 
p.68, lleteralonia, pt., p. 61, Argyruapila, pt., Koiutaiii, Archiv.p, I, Zool. 
Modena, 1860, p. 58, Sic. Nat. p. L Zoolog., ]). SS, Modena, 1860, Triuurm, 
pt. Mnlsant, 1852; Lithorbycbns, pt. Mace;., Dipt. Exvt., ii, let Ft., p. 
78, Faris, 1840. 

pennipea, Maoq., Dipt, Exot. ii, let Ft., FarU, 1840, p. 47 ; Anthrax id , Wiodom., 
Dipt. Exot., i, p. 129. 

Hab. Java. 

sphinx, id., ibid., p. 37; Bibio id., Fabr., Muni. Ins., ii, p. 320. 

Uab. India, 

bongalonaia, id., ibid., p. 49. 

Uab. Bengal. 

iavana, id., ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Java, 

binotata, id., ibid., 6lk Suppl., 1855, p. 60. 

Hab. India. 

flavofasoiata, id., ibid., p. 70. 

Hab. Chiia. 

ohryaolampis, Jaenuicke, Neu, Exot, Dipl,, Frankfurt, 1867, p. 36. 

Hab. Java. 

albioincta, Maoq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 1st Ft, Patie, 1840, p, 88. 

Hab. Sbangbai. 

brahma, Sohiner, Novar, Beiee, 1868, p. 118. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

amntiaoa, GuArin, Iconogr., Paris, 1820-38, p. 39. 

Hab. B^al. ^ 

doiyoa, Bensa Ost.-Sabkou, .Bnm. Mm, Civ. Qenova, 1880, p. 433 Vontrimactita, 
Hokss^., Naiurk, TpdecAr, v, Jfedsrl. Indie, Batavia, 1867, p. 899 ; Anthrax id., 
fioidnval, Faun, d, VOeeaniv, Voy. d§ V Astrolabe., ii, p. 665 ; Felops, Walkor, JowiU, 
JPfocssd. Xt’fMk Boe,, Zonden, iii, p. 90^ Jaamicko, Neu, Exot, Dipt,, p. 87, 

Hi^ Borneo, Amboxna, Teinato, N. Ciiuea, Am, Uoloooas, Qilolo, 
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Genus Htfuualonia. 

Hondani, Archiv.p. I Zool. Modena^ 1863, p. 57; Exoprosopa, pt 

audouiniJ, Sensn Rondaui, id., p. 67 ; Exoprosopa id., Maoq., Dipt Exot., ii, 
let Fart., 1840, p. 86. 

Hab. India. 

fuscanlpennis, Sensu id., ibid., p. 67; Exoprosopa id., Mawp, Dipt, Ewt, Suites du 
2nd Snjiplt.i 1847, p. 83. 

Ilab. Java. 

taatalus, Sensu id , ibid., p. 453 ; Anthrax id., Fabr., Ent, Syst.f iv, p. 260. 

Hub. Java. 

oenomoeus, id,, ibid., p. 463. 

Ilab. Boriioo. 


Genus Aiujyroakeda. 

Sohitior, Wien Eutom, M(n ilschr.^ iv, 1860, p. 61 ; Anthrax, pt. 

aemisoita, Scnan Ost. Sackon, Ann. 31ns. Civ. Oenoua, 1880, p. 432 ; Anthrax id., 
Walker, Joni-^n. Proceed, i^nn. Soc., London, 1867, p. 118. 

Hub. Borneo. 

dUti|K>na, Sensu Sohitior, Novar, Jteise, 1868, p. 122 ; Anthrax id,, Wiedeni,, Ausscr. 
Europ, Eteeijln^. i«s., lat Part, JJamm, 1828, p. 309 j Emm V, d, Wulp, Tijditchr. 
Entt dool, xxiii, Anthrax argyropyga, DoIcacJi., Nalnrk, Tijdachr. v. Nedcd. Indie, 
Batavia, 1857, p. 401. 

Hub. Aniboinn, Java. 

xnolania, V. d. Wulp, Notes/. Leyden Museum, Not. vii, 1885, p. 84. 

Ilab. Java. 


Gonna Antheax. 

Scopoli, Entom. Caniiol., 1763, p, 358; Nomotolus, pt. Hogeexv Rossi, 
pt. 

sphinx, Pttbr., Ent. Syst,, iv, p. 261. 

Hab. India. 

lar, id., ibid., p. 267. 

Hab. Bengal. 

bipunotata, Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 118. 

Hab, Tranquobor Madras Fr. 

dia, Wiedom.,^Anal. Entom., p. " j 
Hab. Traaquebar Madras F.-. 

ttoglodjrt*. SOBW V. d. Wolp, Uyien Mm., 1886, p. 88i Anilinz 

Wledem., JHft. *««., i, p. U1 > Anthrax laoena, Walker, Jiu, Atirndm, DivL. i 
ZeMten, 1866, p. 180. ' ’ ' 

^ Bab.bdia,J»ra. 
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fulvtOa, Wiedem., D»Vi. Sjeaft.^ i, p. 148. 

Hab. Java. 

absaloa, M., 4itmr. Europ, J^oeiduij. Ins., lab Part, Hamm, 1828, p. 817. 
Hab. India. 

satyrus, {Bibio) Fabr., Mantissa /»«., ii, p. 320. 

Hab. China. 

duvauoelii, Macqaart, Dipt. Exot., ii, part, p. 63. 
llab. Bengal. 

appendiculata, id., ibid., 6th Supplt., 18«'id, p. 74. 

Hab. Cliina. 

purpuraria. Walker, Lts, Saunders. Dipt., i, Lnndun, 1850, p. 160. 

Hab. Java. 

semiiuoida, id , ibid., p. 170. 

Hab. India. 

albida, id., ibid., p. 171. 

Hab. India. 

auriplena, id., ibid., p. 171. 

Hab. India. 

insulata, id., ibid , p. 172. 

Hab. India. 

carbonaria, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. India. 

manifeata, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. India. 

elara, id., ibid., p. 170. 

Hab. India. 

luoida, id., ibid., p. 170. 

Hab. India. 

limpida, id.* ibid,, p. 170. 

Hab. India. 

aperta, id., ibid*, p. 180. 

Hab. India. 

albo-AUva, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. India. 

Inatitttta, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. India. 


• vafeveiia, id., ibid., p. 189. 
^ Hab« India. 
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(UvOB, id., List Dipt, Ins. BHt, Mas,, London, 1Q4Q, ji. p. 240, 

Hab. Sylhot. 

bimacula, id., ibid., p. 254. 

Hub. China. 

alexott, id., ibid., p. 246. 
llab. India. 

oollaric, id., ibid., p. 247. 

Hab. Madras. 

basU’asoia, id., ibid., p. 248. 

Hab. Bengal. 

oomblnata, id., Tran8,%a. 8oc., London, (2), iv, 1867, p. 143. 

Hab. Ciiina. 

degoiiora, id., Joum, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1867, p. 16. 

Hab. Singapore. 

satellitia, id., ibid., i, 1857, p. lid. 
llab. Borneo, N. Coram. 

oarbo» Hondani, -i4nn., Mns, Oh. di Stor, Nat, Qenova, 1875 » 453 
Hab. Sarawak. 

ruflcollis, Sanudors, Trans, Ent, $oc., London, m, 1841 p. 50, 

Hab. India. 


Genus Boaibylius. 

Linn., Pam, Suec, 1761. 

maoulatus, Fabr., Syst, Anti,, p. 803. 

Hab. Tranquebar Madras IV. 

oriental., Mwq., Dipt, E,ot., ii, 1st Part, Paris, 1840. p. 90 
. Hab. India. * * 

> tiondon, 1866, p, 801. 

"■« P- 284. 

trioolor, Guirin, lemogr., Paris, 18W.30. p 638 
Hab. India. 

. Genus Comastes. 

i W.1.H W. ^ 
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C(ent» A8A8 t<bchcs. 


0rt.4taek, Wutem Dipt., Waahington, 1877, p. 8M , Bombyling, pt. 

longiroatris. V. d. Wnlp, Dottsf. £«yd«n 1886, p. 86. 

Hab. Himalayna. 


Qenns Phtbibia. 

***Pabr ^ **• *** * Bombyllns, pt. Uikan s Volucollo, pt. 

graoiUa. Walker, Im. Saun^ert, Dipt,, I, £ondo», 1868, p. 104. 

Hab. India. 


Genoa Toxophora. 

Molg, BKj. Ifagat., ii, 1803, p. 270s Bombylius, pt. Pnbr. 

Javana, Wiedem., Dipt, Etot., i, p. 178. 

Hab. Java. 

ailpa. Walker, List Dipt, Inst Brit, Jifuseum, London, ii, 1840. n. 298 
Hab. China. ^ 


Genus Systbopus. 
Wiedem., Nov, Dipter, Genera, 1820. 

ophioneua, Westwood, Trows. Ent, Soc,, London, 1876, p. 674, 
Hab. India. 

poUstoides, id., ibid., p. 575. 

Hab. Siam. 

tipuloides, id., ibid., p. 676. 

Hab. Sula. 

eumenoides, Westw. Qmrin, Mag, Zooh, 1842, p. 4, pi. 90* 
Habe India. 


Family PIPUNOULID.®. 

J. B^, adhtto ined., 1881s Pipunonlini, Zottorat., Dipt. Seandin., I, 1842 1 
Rpnnonlidae, Schiner, 1862 s Pipnnonlidw, Bondanl, Prodr., 1. p. 18. 

/ Mogw^PWi. Walker, Ziot Dipt. 

Ine. Bnt Mm., London, 1849, iii, p. 689. 


Genus Pipunculus. 

Latp., (hn. Ormt. /*#., ir, p. 8^,1809| Oephalops, 
Meig. j Oephalops (oUm) Fallen. 

axmatnuie Thomson, Engonim Eeea, BtocVMm, 1858-68, p. 518. 
Hab. China. 

abeetsius. Id., ibid., p. 614» 

Hab. China. 


Fallen; Miorooera, 
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Family OONOPSIDI. ^ 

J. Bigoti ined»i 1891 ; Gonopaance, Latr., Oen. CruaU et Ins*, ir, p. 333, 
1809 1 Gonopsarii, id.. Hist, Nat., 1804 ; Gonopaidea, Leacli, Edinh, Eney* 
clop., 1815 { Gonopica, Nitzob, Germer, Mayas, Entom, 1818 ; Conopsariae, 
Moifi^,, 1824; Gonopidao, Leacb, Stepk. Catal,, 1829, id., ibid., Sam, 
Comp,, 1819 s Gonopsariso, Maoq., 8, d Bu^,, il, 1835 ; Oonopsariaa, 
Walker, List., Hipi. Ins. Brit, Mua,, London, 1849, p. 669, Gonopidoe, 
Rondani, Prodr,, i, p. 11, 1856, et Gonopina, ibid., p. 56, {olim Conopiuaa) ; 
Gonopaidii (olim), J. Bigot; Gonopidoe, Sohin., 1862. 

Genus CoNors. 

Linn., Faun, St^c, 1761 ; Braclijglossam, Leopoldias, Gonopaidea, Gonopoejus, 
Gonopilla, Spbixosonm, Spariglossum, Fhysocopliala, pt. Rondani; 
Bombibia, Lioy, 1863. 

orytbrooephala, Fabr., Synt. Anti,, iv, p. 302. 
llab. India. 

teatacea, Macq., Dipt, E»ot., ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 0. 

Hab. Bengal. 

gigaa, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Java. 

paotyaa. Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt,, i, London, 1S56, p. 255. 

Hab. Java. 

Javanica, Doloaob., NaUirlc, Tijihchr, i». Nedcrl, Indie,, Batavia, 1856, p, 400. 

Hab. Djokjokoi'ta. 

oalopus, J* Bigot, Ann, Sog, Ent, France*, 1887, p. 33. 

Hab. Fondichorry. 

tenellua, J* Bigot, Ann. 8. Ent, France, 1887, p. 36. 

Hab. Geyloii. 

nnbeotUoBUS, id., ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Ooylon. 

annulOBua, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Islands of tbo Indian Arobcpelago. 

Family syRFHIDI. 

J. Bigot, adhuc, incd., Ifvl; SyrptMBo, Latr., Gen, Crust, et Ins., iv, p. 319, 
1809 ; Syrphidea, T,iMoh, Kdimh, Enoyclop., 1816 ; Syrpbioi, Fallen, Htop. 
IHpter,,lSi7i Ryiphidn'. Leach, 8am, Comp., 1819; Syrpbioi, Meig., 
Byst, Besohr i Syrpl id», Maoq., 8. d Buff, Dipt., i, p. 468, Paris, 
1884; Syrpbioi, Walker, List, iii, p. 537, London, 1849; Syrpbideo^p. 11, 
et Byrpbhia, p. 46. Rondani, Frodr. i, 1856; Syrphidiao, Wiedem.i 
SyrpUin®, (Olim). Rondani ; Syrpbidw, Sohiner, 1862 ; Syrpbidii (oZi»), . 
J. Bigot. 
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Qenns CeiUA. 

Fabr , E^Jom. SyMom.t iv, p. 277 ; Oanop’i^ pt. ScUr. ; Srrphna, pt. Pim*Sr. j 
Spfaixtmorphn, pt., Uoiid lui, ProJ/*., i, ISSiJ. p. 53; V. Loew. Y. Beitr*, 
1S52 ; Sar> niors, TtctH't. 1815-47, p. 03, Monog» 

Jarana, Wieitcn;., Atial^cl. EniOtn,^ p. 32. 

II ab, Java. 

eumonioidas, Saiiinlovs, Tr-ms, Ent. LmuJov, 1811-43, iii, p. 60. 

Tlab. Bengal. 


Clonus SPHYSiMORnrA. 

Roinlani, Vrodr.^ i, 1850, p. 53 ; Ceria ph Kabr. 

anchnrata. J- Bigot, Aun. So:, Franrj, 1883, p. 318. 
II ab. Sarawak, 


Genus SrniXEA. 

Ronclaui, Prndr., i, 1850, p. 40; Alilcsin, pt , 

fulvipos, J. Bigot, -i/ia. Soc, Enf. Franco^ 1883, p. 340. 
Ilttb. Java, 

fuscico.sta, i‘b ibid., 1875, p. 469. 

Ilftb. Sarawak. 

flavifacies, iO. ibid., 1875, p. 471. 

Jlab. Sarawak, 


Genus Mir.EsrA. 

Latr , O^n. et Tnf(., iv, p. 329, 1809 ; Syrphnq pt. Fabr, ; Eristalis, pt. 

Pabr. Sphixea, pt and, (JaHiproboIu, pt. Rond , Vrodr.^ j, 1850, p. 47, 

reinwardtii, Wicvlom., Anal* Entoin.f p. 33. 

Ilab. Java, Siugaporo. 

maoularia, i<i‘ ibid., p. 31. 

Hab. Java, Singapore. 

gigas, Macq , Dipt. S. A i, Paris, 1834, p. 533. 

Hab. Java. 

limbipennia, id,, Dipt Egot. Suit, du 2nd Supplt, 1817, p. 42. 

Hab' Java. 

meyeri, Jaennicko, 27. Erot. Dipt., Franh/urt, 1867, p. 95. 

Hab. Java. 

* yeapoldes. Walker, Jbumt Proceed. Linn, 8oc,, Lond<yn, 1857} p« 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 
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Genus Ohrysotoxtjm. 

mrf. Marfaz., ii, 1803, p. 273 ; Oonops, pfc., ScopoK ; Mnlio, pt./pabr . 
Fallon ; Syrphus, pt., Panzer ; Milesia, pt., Pabr. 

baphyrus. Walker, LiH Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, iii, 1849, p. 342 
ITab. Bengal, 

antiquum, id., In$. BaunOtra, Dipt., i, 1856, London, p. 218. 
llab. In<lia. 

indioum, id., ibid., p. 218. 

Uab. Ijidia. 


Conus MroRODON. 


Moig., TIU.J. MfUjaz., ii, p. 273 , 

liUli'., 6 V?m. Pt //I,., 

Prn-M, 183-1., ]). 480. 


1809 : Jlnlio, Stratiomys, pt. Panzer j Aphritia. 
I'-, p. 320, 1800 j iU. Macq., B. a Buff., Dipt, i. 


stUboWea.,VJ'aJkor, LUt Dipl. hr.. Bril. Nvo.. London, 1810, iii, p. 638. 


iumatranus, V. d. Wulp, Bmiatra Erped., p. 29. 
llab. Sumal.ra. 


apiOAlis, id., il)id., p. 29. 
riab. Snmuira. 


v:jonus ASCIA. 


Moiff., Bt/H. Beschr., 3rd pt., Ifumm, 1822, p. 186, 


braohystoma, Wiedom., .4Ms''»er. Purow r„„ cm i 

Uab, India, ' Tni,., 2nd Part, Bamm, 1830, p. 90. 


i^Tcniis liAcciiA. 

P*.. >m.p.n. 

""tl,' «. « n, „ , 08 . 


ampbithoe, id-* list Dipt j s, ::, 
Hab. India. 


London, iii, 1849, p. 649, 


tripartita, id., Jownl. Proceed. Zintt, 
Ifovar. Rei^e,, p. 344. 

Habe Batobion j Nicobar Islands, 


Soc., London, vii, 1864, p.812{ T.Sobiiier, 
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pedioellata, Dolescb.^ Nainvk, Tijdschr, v, Ked&rL InHie, Batavia, 1856, p, 411. 

Hab. Ja^a. 

gratiosa, Bigot, Xart. Soc» £nt. JPrawe, I8SS^64, p. 335. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Lycastris. 

Walker, Trans. j£nt. Soc., London, 1857, p. 155. 

albipes, id. ibid., j). 155. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Tigridomyia. 

J. Bigot, {olint, Tigrklcmyirt vel. Tigridiainyia) ; J, Bigot, i4n». iS^oc*. Ent. 
France, 1883, Bullet, Ko. 13, p. 348. 

pictipes, id. Ami. S. Enl, France, p. 348, 1883->84. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus IscnYRosYKrnu.^. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc, Ent. France, 1882, Bulkt, Eo, G, p. 68. 

»iv», id. ibid., p. 78. 

Hab. India. 

tigerinus, id., Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1885, p. 246. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Ancyi.osyrpiig.s. 

J. Bigot, Ami, Soc, Ent, France, 1882, Ballet, No, 6, p. 08. 

salviee, id. ibid,, Syrphus id., Fabr., Enf, Syst. W, p. 806, (1791) ; Wiedem, 

Amaer. Euroj^. Zweifl. Ins,, ii, p. 122; Hfensu Oston-Saoken, Ann. Mns. Civ. Qenoi'a, 
1880, p. 438 ; SyrpbuB ericetorum, Fabr., E/U, Syaf., iv, p. 287 ; Syrphua incisaralis ? 
Macquart, Dipt. Exot., 5f A Supplt., Pan's, 1855, p. 94 ; Didca macquarti, DoleBcbul), 
Naturk. Tijdaehr, v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, ]). 408. 

Hab. Java, Amboina, Tcrnate, Celebes, New Gainea, otc. 

Genus Simosyrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc, Ent. France, 1882, Bullet. No, 6, p, 79. 

planifaoiea, id. ibid., p. 79 ; Syrphas id. Moeq., Z>i>^ Exot., Suites du 2nd Supplt , 
1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus EuMUBOSTBPaus. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1888, 849. 
iadions, {dim indianns) •, id. ibid., p. 349. 

Hab. India. 
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Qe&us Ensoiasihtu. 

3. Bigot, Ann. 3w. Snt. France, 1883, Bttiirt. No. 16, p. 649. 

iadiana, M- ibid., p. 849. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Oartostrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ami. Soc, Enl. France, 1883-81, p. 230, 1st pt. 

pilipes, iO. ibid., p. 551, Isfc pt. 

Uab. India. 

Genus Priomerus. 

« 

Macqnart (ot Servillo), Suit, a i, Voris, 1834, p. 511. 

fasoiatus, id. ibid., p. 512. 

Hab. India. 

Genua Spiieoina, 

Meigpn, Sy^t. Bet-dir., iii, Hamm., 1823, p. 193 ; Mllosiu, pfc., Fall. ; Syrphns, 
pi., ranzer. 

naoropoda, J* Bigot., .Awn, Soc. Ent. France, 1883-81, p. 331. 

Uab. Biu'inu. 


Gcuus MECiAsris. 

Macq., Dipf, Exot., ii, 2iid part, Farts, 1842, p. 27 ; Erislalis pt. Pbjto- 
niyiu, Gnorin, Von. Ikllufiijcr, Zool., p. 509 j Syrphns, Fubr. pt. 

chrysopyguB, Seiisn Macq., Jh>t. Exof., ii, 2iul Pt., 1842, p. 27 j Eristalis id. Wied., 
Atuiser. Eiirop, Ziccijlvj. Ih6., 2ml Pt., Jlamm, 1830, p. 152 j Phytomyia, id. Gncriii 
(loc, cit,). 

Uab. India, Sylhot, Java, otc. 

orassuSf id. ibid., p. 28; Walker, List, Dipt. Ins. Bril. Mua., London, IS4IQ, iii, 
p.f»31 1 Syrphus, id., Fabr., Ent. Sy^t., iv, p. 281 j Syrphns megacepholus, Fabr., 
Eni. Sijst., Siippi, 501, 17. 

Uab. Tranqnebar. 

Bonalis, id. ibid., 5th Snppif., 1855, p. 80 ; Syrphns id. ot, zonatus, Fabr., Ent. 
Syst., iv, p. 294, Seiuu V. d. Wulp,.'? ../«,< /ra »pc<? , Eristalis, id., Fabr., Sysl. Anti., 
p. 242, et Wiodein, Soiisii Ost.-Sarkon, Mus, Civ. d. Star. Hat. Oenova, 1880, 
p. 441 ; Eristalis Oavofnsciatu . ilncq , Dipt. Exot., ith Supplt., 1860, p. 186. 

Uab. China, Java, Snmat' < India. 

©rrans, Sensii V. d. Wnlp t\jd.^rn . EKfom , 1879-80, p. 170; Eristalis id., Fabr., 
EntoSysL, iv, p. 291: Sonsa ust.-Sack., (/or. ciL), Erist. varipes, Maoq., JOipt. 
Snot., ii, and Ft., Faris, 18 12, p. 40 ; Eristalis mactinarti, Dolesch., Naturk. lijdttchr. 
v, Hedi6rliind Indie, Batitvia, 1850, p. 410; Eristalis amphicratas, Walkar, List, 
Dipt. Ins Brit, Hns., London, iii, 1849, p. 628. 

Uab. India, Java, China. 
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Goans Ebistaus^ 

IiBtr., 0#n. Gnat, et /»»., ir, p, 323, 1809 ; Conops, pt., SoopoU s S^rphno, 
pt., Fab., Zefct. ; Elophilns, pt., Latr; Axona, pt., Walkar, Jourtd, Pro^ 
ceed. Lint). 'Soc.^ vii, 1861, p. 210; Eristaliims ot Knstalomym, 

pt., Koadani, Prodr., ii, 1857, p. 40. 

oorealis, Fabr., Stjd, AfUl., p. 232. 

Hab. China. 

Proserpina, Wiedom., Ausscr, Eiirop, Zmijiug, Ins., 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 157. 

Hab. China. 

vestitus, id. ibid., p. 150. 

Uab. Jura. 

vilis, id. ibid., p. IGl. 

Hab. Java. 

quadririttatus, id* ibid., p. 168, ct ZooL Mag, 

Hab. Bengal ? 

bongalensis, id. ibid., ct, Zool, Mag., iii. p. 1G7. 

Uab. Bengal. 

sinensis, id., Anal* £ntoin,, p. 37. 

Uab. China. 

cognatus, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hub. Trauqiiebar Madras Pr. 

oriontalis. id. ibid., p. 38. 

Uab. Java. 

niger, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hub. Java, Bengal. 

arvornm, Sonsu Wiedem., Aa^ser. Korop. Ziveijhtg, Ins., ii, Ilunwi, 1630, p, 184; 
Sjrphus id^ Fabr., Knt. Si/st., iv, p. 28G. 

Uab. Bengal, Java, China. 

quadrilineatus, Sensa Wiedem., id. ibid., p. 186; Syrplma, id. Fabr., Ent* Sy^t., iv, 

p. 280. 

Hab. Tranqaobar Madras Pr., Bengal. 

obliquus, id., Anal. Entom., p. 38. 

Hab. Bengal 

quinquestriatus, Sensn id., Ausser. Barop. Zweifi. Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 187; 
Syrphna id., ITabr., BnU 8yst., iv, p. 280. 

Hab. India. 

lostus, id. ibid., p. 102. 

Hab. China. 


'gogeiuit id* ibid*, p. 103. 
HaboCbimu 
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JaTftnut, Maeq.i ii, 2nd Ft, Pam, 1842, p. 32. 

Hab. Java. 

dentlpes, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Java. 

trinotorum, Fabr., En,t, Syst,t SupjiU.f p. 562, eb Hacq., Dipt, Pact, ii, 2nd Ft, Taris, 
1842, p. 41. 

llab. Bengal ? South Amorica ? 

armrrocephalus, Macq., Dipt, Exot,t ii, 2nd Ft., Daris, 1842, p. 45. 

Hub. India. 

pallinepvU, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. Bengal. • 

latua, id. ibid., p. 35. 

Hub. India. 

quadriatriatus, id. ibid., SupplLi 184G, p, 127. 

Hub. India. 

tomentoauB, id. ibid., Suites du 2e 2nd Siippli., 1847, p. 39. 

Hab. Java. 

▼iolaceua, id. ibid,, p. 40. 

Hab. Java. 

tarsalia, id. ibid., 6th Supplt,, p. 87. 

Hab. China. 

©xterua, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 218. 

Hub. India. 


multifariua, id. ibid., p. 218. 

Hub. India, Java, 

aolitua, id., List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iii, London, 1849, p. 619. 
Hab. Nepal. 

foaepuB, id. ibid., p. 625. 

Hub. China. 

antidotua, id. ibid., p. 626. 

Hab China. 


andr^mon, id. ibid., p. C27. 
Hab. Sylhot. 

eeaynmua, id. ibid., p. 680 . 
Hab. India. 
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ainirularis. Walker, Jotf-n, Proceed, Linn, Soc. London, xii, 1857, p. 17. 

Hab. Singapore. 

nitidua, V. tl. Wulp, Compt Pendus, Soc, Bnt. d, Belgique, 1884, p. 291, 

Hob. Jam. 

tranapoaitua. Walker., Trart^, Bnt 8oc,, Ltmdon, y, 1880, p, 289. 
llab. Bnrmali. 

curvipea, Scbiner, Kovnra, Reise, 1868, p. 3G3. 

Hab. Coyloii. 

quinquelineatua, Fabr., Spec, Ins., ii, p. 425, Semu Scbiner, JSfnvar, Bern, 18C8, p. 
364. B. qninqnofasciatna, Loow, Faun, SudafrUea, i, p. 30G, (324). 

Hab. Ceylon, South Africa ? • 

ursimiB, Jftonnicko, N, Kxot. Dipt,, Frankfurt, 1807, p. 93. 
ffab. Java. 

ventralia, Thomson, Frcgatt, Eugenie's Rosa, Stockholm, I838-68, p, 480. 

Hab. China. 

barbatus, J. Bigot, Ann, So;, Psnt, France, x, 1880, p. 211. 

Uab. India. 

urainus, {nom. hulectum), id. ibid., p. 216. 

Uab. India, 

albibaais, id. ibid., p. 215. 

Hab. India. 


Genus ERISTAtOSfYIA. 

Uoudani, Prodr., ii, 1867, p. 40 ; Bristalis, pt. 

orientalis, Bondani, Ann, d, Mus, Ciu, d. Stor. Nat, d, Geneva, 1875, p. 421. 

Hab. JBorneo. 

« 

paria, J* Bigot, Ann, See, Ent, France, x 1880, p. 218. 

Hab. India. 

plcta, id. ibid., p. 219. 

Hab. India. 

fo, id. ibid., p. 220. 

Hab. Amoy. 

Genus Merodon. 

Meig., niig. Magae,, ii, 1803, p. 274; Syrphng pt. Mileaia, pt. Latr., Fabr. 

albiliuoiataa, Macq., Dipt, Exot, ii, 2nd Pt. Pane, 1842, p. 71. 

Hab. India. 

.▼avioolor. Walker, Jouml, Proceed. Linn. Boo,, London, 1857, p. 122. 

Hab. Sarawak, 
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Genus Teopidu. 

Meig , 8ytt. Sesehr., iK, Hamm, 1822, p. 846 } Bristalis, pt. Fallen. 

ainenai*. Maoq., Dipt. 6th Bupplt., Parii, 1856, p. 91. 

Hub. Cbiiia. 

Genus Im^tisma. 

Maeq., Dipt. «. 2nd rt., Porw, 1812, p. C8i Sensn J. Bigot, Zetter- 

stedtin, Bondani. 

orientalia, Macq., id. ibid., p. 69. 

Ilftb, India. ^ 

Genus Hi:juOPniLrs. 

MoiV. V Conop.^, pt. Scopoli ; Syvplins, pt. Panzer, 

Krist:ilis, Pubr., Witnl j Ebphilan, Lafcr. Rliiiigice, pt, Pabr. 

bongalenBis, Ronsri Mnotp, Olpt. Exof , ii, 2iid Pt., Pans, 1842, p, 63 ; Eristalis, id 
Witulom., Zonl. Maoiiz, iii, p. 16. 

ICab. liongal. 

nolabills, id. ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra ? 

insignis, VValbor, JournL Proc, Linn, Soc.t londow, 1867, p. 17. 

Ilab. Singapore. 

insignia, (worn, hii^hdmt), Dolcschal, ^afarfc. Tijdsahr. v, Nederl, Indies Batavia, 1857, 
]). 400 . 

Hab. Java. 

pilipea, 'bid., p. 410. 
llab. Java, Amboina. 

Genus Sexogaster. 

Maciv, S, d Bn if. Dipt., i, Pans, 1834, p. 619. 

lutescens, Holosch., yahtrls, Tijdschr, v. Xederl, Indie, Batavia, 1866, p. 410, 

Hub. Java. 


Genus Eomerus. 

Afeig., Si/ftf, Beschr., ni, ffatflht, 1822, p. 202; Syrphus, pt. Panzer; firistalis, 
pt. Fabr. j pt Lntr. 

maorooerus, Wiedem., j4hsscj’. £un>p, Ztceijlug, In$., ii, Jffawitn, 1830, p. 118. 
llab. China; 

Aurifrena, id. ibid., p. 1J4. 

. Hab. India. 
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•plendeiu, id. ibid., p. ll<i. 

Hab. India. 

albifirons. Walker, In 8. Saundci's, Dipt.^ i, London, 1856, p. 224. 

Hab. India. 

nioobarenais, Bchiner, A^'ovar. Seiso,^ 1868, p. 3G8. 

Hab. 2?icobar Islands. 


Genua Syritta. 

St. Fai^. Sorvill, Eneyclop, Method., x, 1825, p. 808 j Conops, pt. Soopoli ; 
Syrphns, pt. Fallen ; Milosia, pt. Fabi*. Lair, j Xylota, pt. Meig. West- 
wood ; Coprina, pt. Zetterst. ^ 

rulifacies, d. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent, Franco, 1883-84, p. 638. 

11 ab. Pondicherry. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 2nd Pt., Paria, 1842, p. 7G. 

Uab. Pondicherry, 


Gonna Xylota. 

Meig., 8y8t, Beschr,, iii, Ifamm, 1822, p. 211 ; Syrphua, pt. Patir..; Milesia, 
pt. Fall. Latr. Micrnraptoma, Wostw. ; llolophiltig, pt. Meig. (oUm), 
Eumcroe, id. (oUm) ; Miorodon, Therova, pt. Fabr. j Fristalis, pt. Fallon ; 
Xylotoja, pt. Kondani, Prodr. 

calopus, J* Bigot, -inn. Soc, Ent, France, 1883-84, p. 643. 

ITab. Java. 

indica, Wiedem., Anal, Entom., p. 33; Synon., Earaorns, id. {olim), 

Hab. India. 

eequalis, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., London, i, 1856, p. 226. 

Hab. India. 

othusa, id.. List. Dipt, Ins. Bril. Mus., London, Pt. iii, 1846, p. 659. 

Hab. India. 

conformis, id., Journl, Proceed. Linn, Snc., Lotidon, 1867, p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

ouprlna. J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Eni. France, 1885, p. 247. 

Hab. India. 

nigro»nesoen«, Bondani, Ann, Mus, Civ, d, 8tor. Nat. Qenova, 1875, p. 422. 

Hab; Borneo. 


Genas Gbaptomyza. 


Wiedem., Aueser. Europ. Ztoeiflug, Ins., 2nd pt., ffamm, 188^ p, 206. 


•Tentralia, Wiedem., ibid., p. 207. 
Hab. Java. 

83 
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loniBrii'O8trl0, id* ibid., p. 208. 

Hab. Java. 

interrupta, id, ibid., p 209. 

Uab. Java. 

breviroBtris, id. ibid., p. 209. 

Hab. Java, Nicobar Islands. 

Oonus Bahtterocera. 

Walker, JowmL Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, 1857, p. 123} Graptomyza, pt 

inolusa, Walker, id. ibid., p. 123. 

Uab. Borneo. c 


Genus Otttbcena. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed. LUn, 8oc., London, 1857, p. 124. 

aurata, Walker, ibid., p. 124. 

Uab, Borneo. 


Genus Vor.ucEbLA, 

Qooftroy, SUI. Ins. des Environs d. Paris, ii, 1704; Oonop., pt. Scopoli 

Syrphus, pt. P.abr., Pallon ; Coenognstor, Dumoril, 1801 ; Omidia nt 
St. Fiirgcan, * ^ * 

peleterli, Macq., S. n. Ihiff. Di/d , i, Purh, 183*, p. 495. 

Uab. Java. 

opallaa, Wiodom., .iMser. Enrop. Eweifl,,!,. Ins., 2nd ft., ffimm, 1830. p. 203 
Uab. Bengal. ' * ^ 

trifasoiata, id. ibid., p. 100. 

11 ab. Java. 

nubeoulosa, J* Bigot, Ann. Soo. Eni. France. 1875 d 474 
Uab. China, * 

aurata, Macq., S. d Buff., i, ParU, 1834, p. 494. 

Hab. Java. 

obesa, (»• Omidia, St. Farg.), Fabr , Sytit. Ent., p. 763. 

Hub. Inter Tropica forb nndirjno. 


uenu.s XEMNOCERA. 


' *• P- Volooella, pt 

•'Jfei. if 

▼iolaeea, Maoq., 8. d Bny. Dipt., i, Paris, 1834 n 488 . xr • 
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Genus Lasiofstbicus. 

Rondani, Prodr., i, lS56j p< 61 ; Syrphasi pt. ; Catabomba! Oflt,*Saok6n, 
Wti^m IHpt,, Washington^ 1877, p. 826. 

amiamUds, J* Bigot, Amu Boc, Ent. iVance, 1885, p. 250. 

Hab. Cochin China. 


Genus Paeaucs. 

Latr., Ocn,» Cru.it, et Ins.^ iv, p. S2ii, 1800 ; Mnllo, pi. Fabr ; Syrphns, pt. 
Panzer ; Pipiza, pt. Fallon. 

serratus, WioJom., -4MS8er. Eump. '/iceijlioj. Ins.^ i, Hamm^ 1830, p. 88 j Sensn Wiod. 
Mnlio, id. Fabr., Byst. Anti,, p. 186. 

Hab. Trauquobar, Coylou. 

politus, id. ibid., p. 89. 

Hab. China. 

cronulatus, Thomson, Frei/utt, Euyenies Resa, StoMulnif 1858-08, p. 603. 

Hab. China. 


Genus SYUPHU>i. 

Fabr., Syst, Ent., 1775 ; Musca, pt. Linn. ; Seoeva, Pabr., Fall, Panzer, 
Zettcrsl. ; Leucozona, pt. Schinor, IVa?}. Entnm. Moimtnchr.f vi, 18CO. 
p. 214; Eriozona, pt. ibid., p. 214; S(mtigastGr, or Spazigastor, pi, 
Rondani, Rev, EntomoL, 1843; PyroplKJCUa, pt. Schinor, IVioa. Entom. 
Monutachr.f I860, p. 213; Platychcirus, pt. St. Farg. Soivillo, Eneyci, 
Mtihod.t X, 1825, p. 513 ; Molauoslonia, pt. Schinor, Wiqh, Enlom, 
Monaschr., iv, I860, p. 213; Ischyrosyrphus, AucylosyrphiiH, Siinosyr* 
phus pt. J. Bigut, Ann. Soc. Ent. Ernnce, Bullet. j 1882, pp. 68, 69. 

oegrotiis, Sonan Wieclom,, Ausser, Enrop. Zweljlwj. lus.^ i, Jlamntt 1830, p, 118 Synou, 
Eristalis, id. Fabr., Antl.^ p. 213 ; Sensn. (Meii.-Sackon, Ann. il. Alas. Civ. d. 
Star. Nat. d. Oenova, 1880, p. 437, Didca Ellonziodori, Dolosoh., Naturk. Tijdachr. 
V. Nedcrl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 407, Kyrphus fasciponnis, Maevp, 8. <\ DijJt., 
i, Paris, 1834, p. 637, et, Syrphus inflrmns, Rondani, A7tn. d, Mue. Civ. d. Star. Nat, 
d. Qenova, 1875, p. 423 ; Sensn. Macep, Dipl. Exo*., ii, 2ud Pt., Pans, 1842, p. 88, 
Hab. China, Borneo, Tcrnatc, Sniuatra, Java, India, N. Ceram. 

triUmbattts, J* Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1884, p. 86. 

Hab. India. 

erythropyguB, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. India. 

neotarinus, Wiedem. Auseer, Ewop. Zweijlug. Ins. i, Hamm, 1830, p. 128; Sensn 
Oston-Saoken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Qenova, 1880, p, 438, Syrphus 
altemans, Haoq., Dipt. Eaot., it, 2nd Pt., Faria, 1842, p. 89* et, triligatas, 
Walker, Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, p. 19 ; Sensn. y.,d. Wulp, Simatra 

EapediU., p. 83, balteatns, de Geer, Heig., Macq., Zetterst., jUtemaia, Bohnnk, 
. Nectaring, Fabr., Neetarinns, Fb. Wied. 

Hsb. CMms Ternate, Jam, Stunatra, Ixtdia M 
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strlAius, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped,, p. 32. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

coafrater, Wiedem, Ausser* Europ, Eioeifiug, Ins., ii, Eamm, 1830, p, 120. 

Hab. Chiua. 

negleotus, id. ibid., p. 134. 

llab. Borneo, (Sensu Bondani). 

oorolles, (Fabr. Mnropa) Wied. ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China j Europe. 

luuatua, Wiod., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China. 

• 

serarius, id. ibid., p. 128. 

Hab. China. 

virdaureug, id. Anal. Eniom, p. 35, p. 137. 

Hab. Jara. 

javanus, id., AnaUat^ Enlovi,, p. 34, 

Hub. Java. 

Scutellaria, (G. Scce\a), Fabr., SgsU Autl.j p, 252. 

Hab. Tranquobar. 

coromandeleiisis, Macq., Eipt, Exot.^ ii, 2ud Pt., Paria, 1842, p. 89 
Hab. Coromuiidol. 

asslmilis, id. ibid., Suppll. 1840, p. 135, 

Hab. India. 

rufofasoiatiiB, id. ibid., 4//t SuppU., 1860, p. 149. 

Hab. Java. 

oonsimills, id. ibid., p. 150. 

Hab. Java. 

Uttndu*. Walker, X«», Saw^den, Dipt., Londm, 1866, i, p. 230, 

Hab. India. 

orauapes, id. ibid., p. 231. 

Hub. India. 

orsua, id. ibid., p. 231. 

Hab. India. 

opimius, id. ibid., p. 232. 

Hab. India. 

« 

pedlua, id. ibid., p. 234, 

Hab. India. 

ootbonaa, id. ibid., p. 235. 

India. 
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pleuralis, Thomson, Fieijai, Fugenica Rasa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 497, 

Hab. China, 

hoterogastev, id. ibid., p, 40S. 

Hab. China. 

maoroptoiHis, id. ibid , p. 498. 

Hab. China. 

divortens. Walker, JoumL Proceed, Zinn, 8oc., London, 1857, p, 121. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

oyathifer, id. ibid., p. 125. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

conseQuens, id., ibid., 1857, p. 18. 

Hub. Singapore. 

duplex, id. ibid., p. 18. 

Uab. Singapore. 

splendens, Oolosoh., Nat uric, Tijdschr, t», Nederl, Indie, BaUvia, 185G, p. 410. 

Hub. Java. 

Genus Mel.\nostoma. 

Schinor, Wien. Enl, Monatsekr,, iv, 18G0, p. 213 ; Syrpbuf*, pi, 

univittata, ^(^nsu V. d. Wulp, V, Sumatra Exped., p. 33; Syrpbiis, id. 

Wiedem , Anal. Entom., p. 3G. 

Hab. India. 

orlentaliB, Dst.-Sacken, Ann. Mua. Ciu. d. Sior. KaL d, Genova, 1880, p. 437 ; Sensii 
OBt.-Sackoii, Syrphus, id., Wiedora., Anal, Eniom., p, 30. 

Hab. India. 

Genus SrucEUOPHORiA. 

St. Fargoau, Sorvillo, EncycL Method , 1825 ; Synon. Molithroptus, Loew., 
lais., 1840, p. 573; Allograpta, pt. Ogfc.-Suckcu, Bullet, Buffalo. Soc., 
1876; Meaogramma, vel Hesograpta, pt. Loow, Dipt, Atner' Septentr. 
Indig, Centur., ii et vi. 

indianaj J* Bigot, Ami, Soc, Ent, France, 1884, p. 99. 

Hab. India. 

bengalensis, Maoq., D, Exot, ii, 2nd Pt., Pam, 1842, p. 104. 

^ Hab. India. 

• Family CESTRIDI, 

J. Bigot, adhue iiud., 1891 ; CEatridot, Leaeli, Edinb, Sneyel., 1818 ; CSatri- 
dm, et, OSateid*, iMBch, 1817>lflt tSstnoidei*, Meig., 8ya. StKhr., ir, 
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Hamm, 1624} OBstridoefle, Bob. Desvoidy, Myodaires, 1880; Hemato- 
mysaff Fallen. CEBtridea, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, 1835 ; CEstridie. Sohiner, 
QSstridaj CEcitrma, Hypodermina, Bondanii Frodr., i, 1856, p. 19; 
CEatridii, J. Bigot, (olm), Oestriden, Braner, 1863, Ferhandl. H. K, a. 5. 
QeaelUch, Wien» 


Genus Gastbophilus. 

Leaoh., Bprohogc. Jus, Wsrmr, Soc,, 1817; Gastras, pt. Meig., 1824; CBsiras, 
pt. Latr. 

bengalenaia, Bratior. Sonaa Braaer. Gastropliilus Equi, Fub., Maoq., Dipt Eaot,, ii 
Faria, 1843, p. 25. 

Ilab. Bengal. 


Genus Therobia. 

Branor, Verh. K, K. a. h, Gcaellach, Wien, 1862, p. 1231 ; Trypodenna pt« 
Wiodem., Auaaer. Eurnp, Zweijlug. Ina,, ii, Ilamm, 1830, p. 256» 

abdominallB, Brauer, (loc. cii ), p. 1231 ; Synon., Trypodorma, id. Wiedem., Auaaer, 
Europ, Ziveijtug. Ina., ii, Hanvin, 1830, p. 260. 

Hab. Bengal. 


ll,^Calalogue of the Diptera of the Oriental region by Mon.s. J. M. F. 
Bigot. Part III. Communicated by the Superinxendknt of the 
Indian Museum. 

fHocoivod November 12t}t, 1801. Bead December 2tid, 1891.} 

Circulns CALYPTERIOTI. 

J. Bigot, adhue hicdict. 1801. 

Family llVOPIOTE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891. 

Genus Myopa. 

Fabr., 8ytt Entcm., 1775, p. 708* Conops, pt. (aaotor) Fhorosia, Myopella, 
id., Pnrpurellia id., Ganstellia, id., Myopina, id., Tairmairia, id., Don- 
QhopalpuB, id , Fiotioa, id., pt. Bob. Desvoidy, Des Myopides, 1859 
Gomrbyucd.-j*, Kondani Prodr. i, p. 58, 1856. Dalmannia, pt. Bob. 
Dosv. od. 1830 p, 248, SiouB, pt., Late. Preo. i, Gataot Ins. 1808. 

oiuota, Pftbr. Syst. Anti., p. 181. 

Hab. India. 
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Family PBASIADii, 

J. Bigot, adhtie inedict, ISOl. 

PhABianose, Rob. Dubv. M^od., 18IM), pp. 25, 280, Wettvr. Moig. RhyBomysoB, 
FhHcii Pbasiarins, ZotterBfc., Dipt, fi'candiii., 1841* PbasideB, J. Bigot, 
QastrodeaB, Bob. Desv. loc. eit, p. 235, GymnolomsB, pt», Ifaoq , 
8, d Buff.f Pipt.y ii, 1835, p. 187, Paris. Phasmie, SchiD.,Fann. Anstriaca, 
d. Flieg., ii, p. 71, 18C2, Pbasina, Rond., Vrodr. ii, pp. 22, 80, 1850. 

Genus Gtmosoma. 

Moig., IlUg, Magaz.f ii, pp, 278, 1803, Taohinn, pi., Lair. Moig. Ocypbro, 
pt., Fabr. 

indioa, Walker, Insect, launders, Dipt.f i, p. 257, Londont l8^b, 

Hab. India. 


Genus Phasia. 

Latr., iVbui*. Diet. Hist, Xtit, 1804; ThoroFa, pt., Moig. (oli'm), 

indiea. Walker, Iiised. SaMtiders.f Dipt., p. 259, London, 1860. 
llab. India. 


Family TAOUINII).^. 

J. Bigot, adhnc, inedict. 1801 Crcopliilas Liitr., Fnm. Nut. CHlypteratce, 
pp. 21, 26 Tachinarias p. 185, Zoobiio, p. 25, Kntomobuo, p, 20, 
pt., Boh. Desv., ifynd., 1830, Tacliiimria), Ocyptorutie, pt , Macq , 8. d 
Buff. Dijit., ii, pp. 60, 179, Purii, 18.33 ; Tachinnrido), J. Bigot, {olim) 
'* Tachiniiia', Sohiner, i'bwM. Awsfr. df, Flieg., i, 1802, p. 423; Tachinina, 
Bondani, Prodr., i, p. 59, 1856. 

Gonus JURINIA. 

Rob. Desvoidy, Mtfod,, 1830, p. 34; Bynon., Jnriuea, (auctor), 

indiea, id., ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Gonia. 

Meig., IlUg, Magaz,, ii, p. 280, 1803; Beanmmia, p. 70, Bhodia, p. 74, 
SpallanKania, p. 78, Feletoria, p. 40, pt.. Bob. Desv., Jtfyod., 1830 ; 
IsoTnera, pt. id., Ann. 8oe, Ent., Franee, 1851, p. 315; Taohina, pt., 
Fall, (et auctor) Davancclia ? Bob, Desv. Myod , 1830, p. 227. 

jayaaica. Hob. Desv. , (Peleteria id.) Myod., 1830, p. 40. 

Hab. Jam 

atra» iO., (Rbedia, id.) ibid., p. 78. 

Hab. Batavia, Cape of Good Hope {8ecvmdum, Wied.) 

.bioineta, id., (DuTaaceBa, id.) ibid., p. 828. 

Hab. India. 
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Javans. Macq.. Dipt, ExoU Suit du Znd Supplt,, Doris, 1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. 

javana, (nom, hisUctum), id,, ibid,, Uh 8uppU,, Paris, 1850, p. 178, 

Hab. Java. 

rufl tibialis, id., ibid., p. 178. 
llab. Pondicliorry. 

indioa, Bratier., (G. Trixomorpha), p. 163 j Synon., Gonia id , Walker, Ins. Samders, 
Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 305. 

Hab. India. 

csstroides, Walker, Trans. Ent. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 13. 

Uab. India. * 

minuta, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Ejoped., p. 35. 

Uab. Sumatra. 


Gonns Echinomyia. 


Dnmoril, Zool A ‘lal , 1806 ; Taohina, pt. Moig., llUg. Magaz., 1803 p 280 
Fabricia, p. 42, Fanrellia, p. 41, Peletoria, p. 39, SerrUlia, p. 49.’Eob’. 
Dosv., Ihjod., 1830, * ' * 

rufo-analis, Macq., Dipt, Exot., 4:th Supidt,, Paris, 1850, p. 169. 

Uab. India. 


tepona, Walker, Li-it. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, iii, 1849. p. 723 
Hab.Sylhot. ^ 

saoontala, id. ibid., p 728. 

Uab. Nopal. 


javana, V. d. Wulp, Tydschr. v. Entom., xxiii, 
Zool, Magaz., iii, p. 24. 

Uab. Java, Sumatra. 


p. 171 j Synon. Tacliina, id., Wiedem. 


platymesa, Walker, Ent. Soc., London, 1867, p. 7 
Uab. China. ‘ 


brovipennis, Walker, Jonrnl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867 p 19 
Uab. Mount Ophir, Malacca. * * * 


lithanthrax, Wiodein., (Tachina, 
1830, p. 283. 

Uab. Java. 


id.), Atune,-. Ewrop. Zmijlng. 2nd Part, Emm, 


▼aria, Fabr, (Mosca id.), ».t. SysK, iv, p. 327, 
Hab. India. 


ilaTopUoM, J. Bigot, Am. Soc. Ent. France, 1888 p. 60 
Hab. Java. * 
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Genus Lm&iiiLiA. 

Bob^ Dost., Uyod, 1880 , p. 104 ; Taoliina, oto. (auctor.) pt. 

psamatho. Walker, (Taohina, id.) List, Dipl. Xwt, Brit. London, 1840, 4th Pfc., 
p. 765. 

Hab. Madras. 


Genus Msiqunia. 
Bob. Desv., Myod , 1830, p. 198. 

oiliata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Eeped., p. 38. 

Uab. Sumatra. 

latestriata, i6. ibid., p. 39. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Gonua Masiceua. 

Hacq., 9. A Buff., Dipt., ti, Farin 1835, p. 118; Taoliiiin, pt. Pbryxo, p. 

Oarnlia, p. 176, Lyilolla, p. 112, pt. Hob. Desv , 1830, Hiopluiripa, 

p. 71, Gorumaslu, p. 71, pt. lloiidani. Prodr., i, ]>. 71, 1850. 

tenuisetoaa, Macq., Dipt. Exot , Suit, du 2nd Supplt , Pari^, 1817, p. 46. 

Uab. Java. 

niveiceps, id. ibid., 4th Supplt., 1850, p. 191. 

Uab. Java. 

cilipes, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 36; Synoti. Tucliina, id., Macq., Dipt, lirot., 
ii, 3rd Pt., p. 62, 1843. 

Hab. India, Sumatra. 

vioaria, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. 9oc., London, i, 1857, p. 20. 

Uab. Singapore. 

inoivica, id., Trans. Bnt. 9oc., London, 1857, p. 38. 

Uab. IndiS. 

albesoens, id. ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. India. 

rubrlvontris, V*. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

longiseta, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Nemouba. 

Bob. Desv., Myod 1830, p. 71 ; Tucliina, pt. (auctor), EriieBiia, p. 60, FaiisU, 
p. 63, Morioia, p. 64, Erigouo, p. 65, Panzoria, p. 68, Mcrianis, p. 69, 
24 
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Winthemia, p. 178, pt., Rob. Desv. loc, eit.^ Plafcychira, p. 64, Cfaatolygft> 
p. 66, Cheiina, p. 66, Nemorilla, p. 66, pfc. Rond. Prodr., i, 1856. 

bioolor, Macq., Dipt. Bxot., 4th SupplU, Faria, 1860, p. 182. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Phoroceba. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 131 ; Tachina pt. (auctor.), Doria, pt., Meig., 
Byatam Beachr., vii, Uamm, 1838, p. 268 ; Bloiidelia, p. 122, Palos, p. 
154, Medina, p. 138, Bhynomya, p. 123, Latreillia, p. 104, pt., Rob. Desv. 
loc, cit., Motopia, Lydella, pt. Macq., 9. d Buff. Dipt., ii, p. 121 et 132, 
1835 ; Porkhota, p. 67, (alias Polychota) Chetugona, p. 68, Locanipa, 
p. 166, (v. 3, 1839), Macharcco, p. 159, (vol. 3, 1859), Botliria, p. 68, 
Campylochota, p. 169, iii, 1859; Istooheta, p. l7l, iii, 1859, pt. Rondani, 
Ffodf,, i, 1856 ot iii, 1859. 

Javana, Macq., Dipt. Exot, 4th Bupplt., Paris, 1850, p. 197. 

Hab. Java. 

hyaJipennis, id. ibid., p. 197. 

Hab. Java. 

Bebina, Walker., lAst Dipt* Jns. Brit. Miis., London, iii, 1810, p. 772. 

Hab. Bengal. 


GenuH Dkoekru. 

Meig., 8yst. Bcschr , vii, p. 2t0, Hamm. 1838; Tachina, pt , p. 1.30, Motnpia, 
pt., p. laa, Macq., 9. Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, Medina, pt., Bob. 
Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 138. 

albipes, Macq., Dipt. Krof., 4th Bnppft., Paris, 1850, p. 202, 

Hab. Java. 


Genus BLEPirARlPEZA. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd pt., 1843, p. 64 ; Blopharipa, Rondani, Prodr., i, 
1856, p. 7l ; Blopharipoda, p. 96, Trixomorpha, p. 163, Sisyropa, p. 163, 
pt. Branor ot BorgoiiNtamm, D. Ztreiflny. d. K. Mm. z. Wian, 1889 ; 
(Ionia, pt. Walker, Dipt. Jns. Brit. Mm. London, 737, pt. 3, 1849, 

iudioa, (0^- Trixomorpba, Biauer, p. 163) 5 Wiedem, (G. Toebina ?) 

Hab. lndi||i, Bengal. 

tbermopbila, (G- RiRjropa, p. 163, Branor) ; Branor, he. cit. Synon. Tachina, id., 
Wtedem., Anaser, Europ Zwi/iuj/, Ins , ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 325. 

Hab. Java. 
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Genus ZUvbgza. 

Widker, Jbvrnl, ’Proceeds lAnn, 8oe,^ London^, ii 1857) p. 81. 

ooypteroides, id. ibicV, p, :31. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Gonua Tachina. 

Meig., Jllig* Magai.i ii) 1803, p. 280; Oodigastcr, pt. Macq., Ann. 8oc. Snit 
Prance, ii, 1854; Voria, p. 195, Aceiiiyia) p. 202) Marshamia, p. 57^ 
pt.) Rob.-Dcsv.) Myod., 1830. 

oinerea, (Musca Tub.), Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv, p. 331. 

Hab. India. 

potanS) (Marshamia) R.-Dcsv.) Wiodoni.) Ausser, Europ. Ziceijlug, Ins., 2ud Pt., p« 
299, Ifamm. 

Hab. China. 

augenS) id. ibid., p. 306. 

Hab. Java. 

ruflfrona, id. ibid., p. 318. 

Uab. China. 

oonvergenS) id. ibid., p. 320. 

Hab. India. 

nigrioornia, id. ibid., p. 332. 

Hab. India. 

munda, id., ibid. p. 324. 
llab. Tranqaobar. 

flavipennia, id., Anal, Entomol., p. 4^. 

Hab. India. 

metaHica, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. India. 

errana, id. ibid., p. 44. 

Hab. India. 

maoularia, id. ibid., p. 45. 

Hab. India. 

meUeai id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. Java. 

▼IridiaTirea, id. ibid., p. 43. 

Hab. India. 

nlgrlTentria, id. ibid., p. 43. 

* Hab, India. 
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molitor, ibid., p. 40, 

Hab. India. 

orientalia, Wiedom., Ausser, £urop, Ztveifltig, Ins., 2nd Pt., ffamm, 1830, p, 888. 
nab. India. 

innocena, id. ibid., p. 836. 

Hab. Ohina. 

orbata, id. ibid., p. 830. 

Hab. India. 

faaoiata, id. ibid., p. 337. 

Hab. China, (Macao). 

f- 

aalva, id. ibid., p. 340. 

Hab. China. 

Javana, Macq., Dipt, grot., 4th Supplt., Paris, 1860, p. 204. 

Hab. Java. 

bomboidea, Walker, /ms. Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856. d. 271. 

Hab, India. 

nitlda, id. ibid., p. 271. 

Hab. India. 

aobria, id. ibid., p, 272. 

Hab. India. 

auboinorea, id. ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. India. 

doraalia, id. ibid,, p. 275. 

Hab. Jara. 

fulva, id. ibid., p. 276. 

Hab. India. 

graudla, id. ibid., p. 278. 

Hab. India. 

atrirentria, id. ibid., p. 290. 

Hab. India. 

umbroaa, id. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. India. 

adnata, id. ibid., p. 292. 

Hab. India. 


alta, id. ibid., p. 293. * 

Hab. India. 

triolnota, id. ibid., p. 801. 
Hab. India. 
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ophirioft, id. ibid., 1867, p. 19. 

Hab. Motint Ophir. 


Genus Linneuyia. 

Bob. OoiivoidY, Myod., p. 52, 1830 ; Taobina, pi., (anotor). 

titan. Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit. JUtts., London, iv, p. 735, 18A9. 
Hab. Sylhot. 


Goniis Lydella. 

Rob. Dosvoid., Myod., p. 112, 1880; Taohiua, pb., (.'ypctor.) 

luoagns. Walker, List. Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mas., London, ir, p. 708, 1849. 
Hab. China. 


Genus Myobia. 

Rob. Desy., Myod., p. 99, 1830; Tachina, pt. OrrMlia, p. 705, loe. gH., Solioria, 
Ann, 8oc, Ent. France, 1811, 48, pt. Rob. Ucav. 

xxigripes, Doloscli., Naturk. Tijdschr. v, Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1850, dool x, p. 411. 
Hab. Java. 

*robu8ta, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Bxped., p. 40. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Eurioaster. 

Macq., 9. cl Buff. Dipt., ii,p. 116, Paris, 1835 ; Tachina, pt. (auctor.), Phryno, 
p. 143, Roeaollia, p. 145, pt., Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830. 

BUbferrifera, JValkcr, JowrnU Proceed. Linn. Soc,, London, i, 1857, p, 125. 

Hab. Borneo. 

muBOOides, id. ibid., p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore. 

languida, id., Trans, Ent. 8oc., London, iv, Pt. vi, 1857, p. 198. 

Hab. India. 

oupresoens, id. ibid., p. lOO. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Obbctogera. 

y. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Esped., p. 39. 

mloans, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Sumatra. 
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G'esiis Herhtia. 

Rob. Dobv., Myod,^ p. 226, 1880 ; Tacbiaa, pt. (auctor). 

beelflobubt J* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., Wiedem., Ausser. Bwrop, Zweiflig, Ins,, ii, 
JETamm, 1830, p. 301. 

Hab. Java. 

imbiita, J* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., Wiedom , loo. cif., p. 302 ; Paralophosia ? 
Branor, d. Zuoeiflug. d. K, Mus. as. Wien., 1889, p. 164!. 
nab. India. 

alaorlB, J* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., loe, cit,, p. 803. 

Hab Java. 


Gonus Exobista. 

Meig., Illig, Magaz., ii, p. 280, 1803 ; Taohina, pt. (auotor.) ; Senometopia, 
p. 104, Lydolla, p. 132, Masicera, p. 118, Eiirigaster, p. 115, pt., Macq., 
Dipt., S. (I Buff.f ii, FariSf 1835 ; llnbnoria, p. G02, Dorbinia, pt., p. 272, 
Rob. Dosv., Ann. 8oc. Ent. France, 1847, Carcelia, p. 176, Phryno, 
p. 143, PhryxG, p. 158, Zeniliia, p. 152, Winthemia, p. 173, Rob. Desv., 
JUyod., 1830, Lomaoantha, pt., p. 151, Vol. 3, 1859, Aporomyia, pt., 
Vol. 3, p. 00 {nota) ibid , lloudani, Frodr. 

faBoiata, Jaennioke, N, Exot, Dipter,, Frankfort, 1867, p. 75. 

Hab. Java. 


Gonus Thryptocera, 

Macq., 8. A Bujf. Fipt., ii, Faris, 1835, p. 87 ; Taohina pt. (auotor.) ; Actia, 
p. 85, Osmsosi, p. 84, Ncacra, p. 84, pt. Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, llorbstia, 
p. 10, Rainbnrin, pt., p. 17, id., Ann, Soo, Ent,, France, 1851 ; Bigoni- 
cheta, p. 61, pt , Rondani, Frodr., i, 1856. 

setinerviB, Thomson, Frigatt Euiienie*8 Resa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 5b9. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Blepbarella. 

Maoq., Dipt. Ezot, 4ith Supplt,, Faria, 1850, p 208. 

lateraUs, id. ibid., p. 204. 

Hab. Pundioherry. 


Genus Ochropleubum. 

Maoq., Dipt, Eeoi,, 4th SuppU,, Faris, 1830, p, 212. 

javanum, W. ibid., p. 212. 

Hab. Java. 
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Geims Orossoiocnbma. 

J, Bigot, Ann Soe. Eni. Frajwe, 1886, p. 807. 

JaruiA, id. ibid., p. 208. 

Hab. Java. 


Family DEXID^. 

J. Bififot, adhm incdiet, 1891 ; Dcxiariio, Macq., 8. »< Bnff. ii, Pflrw* 
1835, p. 20S ; Doxina, Kondnni, Pi-otir., i, p. 23, 1850; Doximo, Schinor, 
1862, Faun, Austriaca, d, Flieg.j p, 1. 


Goniis Dbxia. • 

Meig., Syni. Beschr.y v, 1826, p. 33 j Dexilla, Wostw. Afyocora. p. 328; Catilia, 
310, hstliorin, p 305, Tliolaira, p. 214, Zulia, p. 314, SupUia, p. 317, pt., 
Rob. Dcsv., Myod.f 1830. 

leplda, Wiedom., Europ, YAtmyiug, //w., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 370. 

llab. Java. 

maoropus, id. ibid , p. 375. 

ITab. Ja^a. 

JaTanensifl, Macq., 8. d Bujf. Dipt , ii, Paris, 1835, p. 214. 

Hab. Java. 

suboompressa, Walker, Jns. 8aimlers, Dipt., i, London, 1850, p. 313. 

Hab. India. 

festiva, V. d. Wulp., Sumatra Exped., p. 41. 
llab. Sumatra ? Java Y 

munda. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1857, p. 126, 

Hab. Borneo. 

eztendens, i<U ibid , p. 126. 

Hub. Boiuoo. 

divergens, id. ibid , 1857, p. 21. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Gonu8 Rutilia. 

Bob. Desv., 3fyod., 1830, p. 319. 

angUBticarinata, Macq , Dipt. Exot., Suit, du 2nd SuppU., Paris, 18i7 p. 6. 
Hab. Java. * 

flavipenniB, id. ibid., p. 50. • 

Hab. Java. 

AiteiiB, id. ibid., ith SuppU., Paris, 1850, p. 216. 

Hab. India. 
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Genus Silbomtia. 

Macq., Dipt, Exot, ii, 3rd Ft., p. 118, Paris, 1843 $ Maeca, pt. Fabr., Wied. 

mioans, Maoq., Dipt Exot, [loo. cit), p. 118; Synon., Mosoa^id. Vskhi^fSpat Antt, 
p. 291. 

Hab. India, Sumatra, Java. 

fusoipennis, id. ibid., p. 119 ; Synon. Musoa, id. Fabr. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

inflxa. Walker, {Mu8ca) Jouml. Froceed, Linn. 8oc., London^ i, 1857, p. 25. 

Hab. Singapore. 

ftii&ipenziiB, id. ibid., p. 25. 

Hab. Singapore. # 


Genus Morinia. 

Hob. Desv., Myod.t 1830, p. 264; Dozia, pt. Volucolln, pt., Schrank. Melano- 
pliora, pt., Macq., 6f d Buff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1885, p. 173 ; Molanomya, 
pt. Rondaiii, Prodr,, i, 185G, p. 88. 

ohloe, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 42 ; Synon. Doxia, id. Wicdcm., Ausser, Europ, 
ZuwAjiug. Ins., 2ud Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 383. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Family SAROOPHAGIDyK. 

Saroophagii, Mjicq., S. d Buff. Dipt, ii, 1835, p. 219 ; Thoramydro, Rob. Desv., 
Myod , 1830, pp. 25, 302 ; Sarcophagiio, Zcttorst., Dipt. Scand., i, 1842, 
p. 5; Sarcophagi mo, Schiii., 1862, Faun. Austriacn, 1). Flieyen., Ist Ft., 
p. 70 ; Sarcophugeu), Wostw. Doxinm, pt. Koudani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 23. 


Genus Megistogaster. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot., Ath Swpplt, Paris, 1850, p. 212; Doxia P (auctor.). 

fUBOipennis, id* ibid., p. 213. 

Hab. Java. 

costatUB, Rondani, Ann. d. AT. Civ, d. Star, Nat d. Oenova., vol. vii, 1875, p. 423. 
Hab. Sarawak. 

imbraauB, Walker, Jouml, Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 126 ; Synon.Taohina, 
id.. List Dipt Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 781. 

Hab. Borneo, China. 


^ Genus Cordylig aster, 

Maoq., Dipt Exot.. ii, Srd Ft., Paris, 1843, p, 90; Dexia ? pi. (auotor.). 

fUBOifaoieB, J- l^igot, Soc, Ent. France, 1888, p. 101. 

Hab. Java. 
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Genus I^lisohalla. 

Walker, 7<mm, PwMd. linn, Soe., Zondon, XS61, p. S42: Dexia P pt« 
(aactor.)* 

nisra, J* Bigot, Ann. iSoo, Ent. France^ 1888, p, 98. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 

piota, id. ibid., p. 99, 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 


Gonua Biupuia. 

V. D. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. JSnfom., xviii, 1885, p. 199 ; Dexia ? pt. (auctor.). 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 200. * 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Cataptcephala. 

Maoq , Dipt. Eeot.f Supplt., Parin, 1850, p. 2U7. 

aplendehs, id. ibid., p. 237. 

IJab. Java. 


Genus Purissopodia. 

Macq., a. d Buff. Dipt.^ ii» Farts, 1835, p. 222 ; Puckia, Bob. Dosv., Afyod., 
1830, p. 335. 

metallloa, V. d. Walp, Sumatra Exped,, p. 43. 
llab. Sumatra. 


Genus Sarcophaoa. 

Meig., Syst. Beschr., v. p. 14, 1826, ot, auctor. ; Phorella, p. 362, Agria, p. 

376, Bob. Dosv., Jfyod., 1830. 

«• 

rufioomlB, Fabr., Ent. System., iv, p. 314, 6. 

Hab. India. 

prinoeps, Wiedom., Auaser. Enrop. Ztoeiffag. Ins., 2nd Ft., Matnm, 1830, p. 359. 
llab. Sumatra. 

tssnlonota, id. ibid., p. 360. 

Hab. Java, Tranqnobar. 

tenuipalpifl, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 8rd pt., Fans, 1843, p. 101. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

lineatooolUa, id. ibid., p. 101. 

Hab. Java, Coromandel. 

Javaaa, id. ibid., 4^A 9applt,, Paris, 1850, p. 238, 

Bab. Java* . 
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06 ricea» Walker, Ine. Saunders, Dipt , voL i, Zondottf 1856, p. 326. 
llab. India. 

rooiproca, Joum, Proceed, Linn, Sog,, London, i, 1857, p. 22. 

Hub. Malacca. 

aliena, id- ibid., p. 22. 
llab. Java. 

rufipalpis, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 42. 
llab. Sumatra. 

emigrata, Hondani, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d, Slor. Nat. d. Genova, 1875, p. 424. 

Uab. Sarawak. 

indioata, Walker, Journi, Proceed. Linn. 8oc,, London, i, 1857, p. 127. 

Hub. Borneo. 


Qonus Sabcophila. 

Rondani, Prodr , i, 1856, p. 86 ■, Sarcopluiga, Agria, pfc. 

alba, Schinor, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 315. 
llab. Ceylon. 


Genus Myopitora. 

Rob. Dost., Mpod., 1830, p. 337 ; Sarcopliagn, pt. (aiiotor.). 

fUlTioornis* id. ibid., p. 341. 
llab. Bengal. 

duvauoelii, id. ibid., p. 351. 

Uab. Bengal. 


Genus MoRpf" 
m m ' IWP* 

afflxa, {Uu»ea) Walker, ^oum. Viroettd. linn. Snfl., io«.lo«, i, 1837, p. 27. 

Hab. Singapore. 

Genus Cykomyia. 

Bob. Dost., Myod., 1830, p. 303 s Saroopbagsv. pt. (anotor.). Volucella, pt. 
Sebrank. 

vlolaooa. Maeq., S. A Dipt > «■ P' 

Uab. Java. 

fOTtU, Walker; Jouml. Proaed. Linn, 8 og ., London, 1, 1857, p. 127. 

Uab. Borneo. 

(ulTiTentrto. Rondani, Ah». Mm. Civ. i. Slor. Wot. Ocnoto, 1875, p. 425. 

Uab. Sarawak. 
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Family OOYPTBRID-®. 

^ J. Bigot, adhuc incdicf.^ 1891 ; Oojpteroe, Moig., By&t, iy, 1821$ 

Ocypterata*, Uob. Desv., Myoth, 1830, p. 222 ; Kliyzotnyza', pfc. Fallon, 
Ocyplerata?, Mucq., 8. a Buff, Dipt,, ii, JParf**, li:>35, p. 179; Ocyptcrimo, 
Schiu., Faun. AuMr^y d. Flicyen., 1862, p. 41 ; Tachimna, pt. Rond.i 
Prodr.y i, 1856, pp. 22. 69. 

Genus Phania. 

Meig., Syi*t, Boschr.y \y, 1824, p. 218. 

indica, Walker, Ins. Sunmlcrs.y i, Ltnidou, 1856, p. 201. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Duyaucri.ia. 

Rob. l)csv., Myod.y 1830, p. 227. 

bioinota, id. ibid., p. 228. 

ITab. Bengal. 

Genus Ocyptrpa. 

Ijiitr., Dirt, Nat., 1904; Syrpbiis, pt. Panzer; Besaoria, pi., Hob. 

Dcsv., Mijiul.y 1830, p. 232; Ocyptorula, E.\:ogaaloi*, jit. Uoiidaiii, Vnuh'., 
i, 1866, p. 78. 

bicolor, Wiedcm., Zool. Afagnz.y iil. 

Hab. India. 

fuaoipennis, id. ibid. 

Hab. India. 

umbripennis, V. tl. Wnlp, Bumafro Ei'ped.y p. 35. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

0 

*■ Family AOIIIASrUvE. 

J. Bigot, ndhur incdtcf., 1891. 

Genus 4chta.s. 

Fabr., Syat Antl.y 1805; Ancoropsis, pt., J. Bigot, Ann, Soe, Ent, France, 

1866, p. 201. 

ooulatus, Fabr., Syst. Anti., 1803. 

Hab. Java. 

iohneumonea, Westw., Tram. Ent 8oc., V| Umdon, 1850, p. 7. 

Hab. India. 

horsfieldii, id. ibid., p. 7. 

Hab. India. 
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Family HUSOIDJl. 

J. Bigot, odAme inedktf 1891 ; Mnscidad, Lair., Rist Ratted, Ins.^ 1802 ^ Mub- 
coformes, pt. Meig., System Ceschreib-y i, 1818 ; IfuBoidas, pt. Leach., 
8a7». Comp.t 1819; Mascina, pt. Bob. Desvoidy, 1880, p. 406; 

MuBcarise, pt. Zetterst., Dipt Scandin.y 1842 ; Muscodoe, Muscina, Bond., 
Prodr.y i, 1856, pp. 23, 39 ; Muscides, Walker, MascesB, Westw., Miiscidi, 
pt., J. Bigot, {oHm)y Mnscidie, Schin., Faun, Austriac. d. FliegeUy i, 1862, 
p. 398; Mascidiae, pt. Wiedem., JluAijer. Europ, Zweijlug, Ins.y 2nd Pt., 
Hammy 1830, p. 262; Masciso, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, PariSy 1836, 
p. 235; Anthomyzidae, pt. (auctor.). 

^ Genns Stomoxis. 

Oooffr., Hist. d. Ins., i, 1764 ; Conopta, pt. Linn. ; Muaca, pt. Degeer ; Hoema- 
tobia, pt. Rob. Dosv., Myod.j 1830, p. 388; Syporoeia, pt. Bond., Prodr. , 
i, 1856, p. 93. 

libatriz. Bob. Doav., Myod.y 1830, p. 387. 

Uab. Coromandel. 

flavipenniB, Wiodom., Ausser. Europ. Zweifiug. Ins.y 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 248. 

llab. Java. 

oaloitrans, Linn, (ot auctor.), V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped.. p. 4^ i Schiner, JPiToi’ar. 

ReisCy 1808, p. 311. 

Hab. Sumatra, Java, Batavia, Ceylon, Sydney, Europe. 

plurinotatUB, J* Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, Paris, 1887, p. 693. 

Hab, 


Genua Rhynchomya. 

Bob. Desv., Myod.y 1830, p. 424 ; Tachina, pt. Meig., 1802 ; Idia, pt. Loew. 

bloolor. Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Pnri- '»«43. n 125, 

.. «-*». ronnicnmij. ^ 

obBOleta, Walker, List Dipt Ins. Brit Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 810; Synon. 
Idia, id. Wiedom., Ausser. Europ. Zvseifiug. lus., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1880, p. 866. 

Uab. 

palUoeps, J. Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, Paris, 1887, p. 694. 

Hab. India. 

plumata, Schiner, Novar. Reise, 1868, p. 315. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

aberrans, id. ibid., p. 310. 

Hab. China. 

indim. Bond., Awn. d. Mun. Oivk, d. Star. Nat. d. Oemma, toL tB, 18W, 484. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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OentLfs Stomobhiva. 

Rondani, Prodr,, iv. 1861, p, 0; Idia, pt. Mascina, pt. Rondans* 

quadrinotati^Idia) J. Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent France, 1874, p. 238; Synon. Mttftoinay 
id. Bondan^^'/kiu d. Mus, Civ, d. Stor, Nat, d, Genova, 1876, p. 429. 

Hab. Borneo. 

bivittata, id., 8o».v Zool. France, 1887, p. 592. 

Hab. India. 


OenaB Ruinia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 422; Idia (auotor.) pt.^ 

testaoea, Sohin., Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 310; Syiion. Idia, id. Maoq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., 
ii, Paris, 1835, p. 246. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands and He d. France. 

fUlvipes, J. Bigot, il»n. Soc. Ent, France, 1874, p. 239. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


OenuB Idia. 

Mclg., Syst Beschr., v, 1826, p. 1802; Mnsca, pt. (anctor.). 

xanthogastera, (nornen hislecinm). Bob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, p. 420. 

Hab. Java. 

flavipes, id. ibid., p. 420. 

Hab. India. 

bengalensis, id. ibid., p. 421. 

Hab. Boiigal. 

xantlwgaBter, Wiedem, Nov, Dipter. Oener., p. 21. 

Hab. Java. 

mandarina, Id., Ausser, Enrop. Zweiflug. Ins., 2nd Part, Hamm, 1880, p. 350. 

Hab. China. 

discolor, Fabr. Ent, Syst, iv, p. 320. 

Hab. India, Java. 

melanostoma, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zwei/lug, Ins., 2nd Pt., Hanm, 1830, p. 360. 
Hab. Java. 

metaUioa, Macq., 8. 4 Buff. Dipt, ii, PariM, 1885, p. 246. 

Hab. Bengal. ^ 

flaripeimls, id., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pt. Paris, 1848, p. 125. 

Hab. Java. 
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limbipennis, id. ibid., Suit, d. 2nd Supply Paris, 1847, p. 54* 

Hab. Java. 

marginata, id. ibid., 4ith Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 249. 

Hab. Java. 

Quadrimaoulata, id. ibid., p. 240. 

Ilab. Java. 

unicolor, id. ibid., p. 240. 

Hab. Java. 

lateralis, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 44. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tenebrosa. Walker, Journal, Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 23. 

Hab. Java. 

bioolor, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Malacca. 

bivittata, id. ibid., 1866, p. 128. 

Ilab. Borneo. 

simplex, id., Trans. Ent. Soc.. Loudon, 1857, p. 24. 

Hab. India. 

tripartita, J- Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1874, p. 236. 

Hfib. India. 

nigricauda, id. ibid., p. 237. 

Hall. Burma. 


oinota, id. ibid., p. 238. 
Hab. Ceylon. 

folvipes, id. ibid., p. 239. 
HnJ>. Covlop, 

(M^wco) Wallcor, .v- 

Hab. 


r^don, 1»49, P- 




GotlUS CoSMlNA. 

Ti„b Deav., W80, P- ^ *“• 

(G. Idia). WMtor. I»« •’ 

Hab.Ce,l<«? 

Hab. Pate-Pe““«- 

pi»««lana. id. ibid P.a41. 

Polo-Pen«»8- 
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Genns Bisnoaua. 

Bob. Desv., Myod.f 18 J0, p, 423} Urmia, pt., ibid, p. 428. 

labiata, id. ibid., p. 42t>. 

Hab. Bengai. 

pallenS} id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

• 

melanooera, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

lateralis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt, Paris. 1843, p. 120. 

Hab. I*ondicherry, 

e 

dioolea, (H. Musca), Walker, Litff. Dipt. Ins. Brit. 3f«s., Pt. iv, London, 1840, p. 860. 
Hab. Borneo. 

Guiiuh Phohmia. 

Rob. Dcsnt., Myod, 1830, p. 465. 

dotata, (U. MuBca), Walker, Joitrnl. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 25. 

Hab. Biiigapure. 

Genus Piiomosia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod, 1830, p. 437. 

fulvicornis, Zoot. France, 1887, p. 611, 

Hab. Java. 

Genus Ociihomyia. 

Moeq., 8. it Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1833, p. 248; Bengalia, p. 425, Orrnia, p. 
428; Palpostoma, p. 429, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830. 

Jejuna, Macf|^ id. ibid., p. 249; Synon. Musca, id. Fabr., Syst. Anil., Bciigaliu tosla- 
coa, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal, Java, Australia, Cayenne? 

fasoiata, id., Dipt Erot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 133. 

Hab. India. 

Javana, id. ibid., Siipplf., Paris, 1846, p. 196. 

Hab. Java. 

bioolor» V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Evped., p. 46. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

quadrinotata, J* Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, 1887, p. 608. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

fdlveseensy id. ibid., p. 609. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 
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Genus Morellu. 

Bob. Doftv.i Myod.f 1880, p. 405 ; Mnsca, pt. 

Ofllxa, Walker, Journl. Proceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1867, p. 27. 
Hab. Java. 


Genus Oalljphor^ 

Bob. Deav., l^yod,, 1830, p. 433 ; Musca, Lucilia, pt. (auotor.), Belinda nt 
p. 439, Bob. Deav. loc. cit. * ** 

rufipea, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 129. 

Hab. Java. . # 

fulvioepa, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 44. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genas Melinda. 

Bob. Doav., Myod., 1830, p. 439; Calliphora, pt. (auotor.). 

netilia, (Muaca), Walker, List, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849, u 898. 
Hab. Nepal. ^ 


Genus Catapicephala. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot, 4#/t Supplt, Paris, 1860, p. 237. 

aplendena, id. ibid., p. ^7. 

Hub. Java. 


Genus Cynomyia. 

Bob.' Deay., Kyod., 1830, p. 863, Muaoo. Volnoella, Schrank. Saroophai» 
(auotor.). f 

Tiolaoea, Macq., 8. d Bujf. Vipt, ii, Paris, 1836, p. 283. 

Hab. Java. 

quadrlvittatat ibid., 6f/i Supplt, 1856, p. 108. 

Hab. India. 


Genus CrsTONEVRA. 

(Oyrtonovra vel Curtonevra, olm), Macq., 8 . d Bujf. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836, 
p. 274; Muftoa, AnthomYia, pt. (auotor.); HorelUa, p. 406, Masoiiia» 
406, Bob. Deav., Uyod., 1830. 

pruinosa, V. d. Wulp, Tijdsshr. i?. EnUym., 1879-80, p. 24. 

Hub. jRTa. 
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G«i»»[ Cbbtsoiita. 

Bob. Dost., Jfyodi,, i830, p. 4M, tnoflia, pt, (,nctor.) 

duTauoelii, Bob. Dcbv., id. ibid., p. 461. 

Hab. Bengal. 


remnris, (Mosos), id. ibid., p. 871. 
Hab. China. 


fls^ops. Walker, Journl. Prorerd. Linn. 8of., Londmi i 1857 » 29. »*««« r t 
id. Macq., Dipt. E.ot.. ii. 3rd Pi.. Par.,, im. 


Hab. Coromandol. 

ohrysoides, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Java, Indian Archipelago. 


Genus Somomya (Sic). 

Eonda^, BerM.. G ^d. dro<i. d. Bologna, 1862, Musoa, CalUphora, r.aoi- 
5 Plionaia, p. 4^5, Molinda, p. 430, Mnfetia, p. 431, 
Chiysomya (Sws), p. 444, Rob. Dosv., Mgnd, 1830, Mya, pt., (olim) 
’’ **■ Myociiryso. id., Arch. d. I, Soc. d. Zool., 

Ill, Xc$o4, p. 2o. 


pagodina, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent France^ 1877, p. 40. 
Hab. Pondiclierry. 

fUsoooinota, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Ilab. Assam. 

rubiginosa, id. ibid., p. 41. 

Hab. Burma. 

9 

birmAnensis, id. ibid., p. 41. 

Hab. Burma. 

fnfomata, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. Burma. 

▼ersioolor, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

obesa* id. ibid., p, 43. 
fiiab. Ceylon. 

ecBruleoeinota, id. ibid., p. 43. 

Hab. Pnlo-Pinang. 

piotifiMlasp Id, Ibid., jp. 45. 

* Hab. Jaya. 

26 
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oeerntooUmlMt*, id-. Soe. Zooi. France, X887, p. 609. 

Hab. Jam 

div6Bf P* 600* 

Hab. Calcutta. 

atrlfaoies, id. ibid., p. 601. 

Hab. Calcutta. 

melaaorhina, id. ibid., p. 602. 

Hab. Jara, Tomato, Waigioii, Now Guinea. 

paohyBoma, id. ibid., p. 603. • 

Hab. Java. 

nitldifaciOB, id. ibid., p. 603. 

Hab. Java. 

cyaneooiziota, id. Ibid., p. 604. 

Hab. Java, Tomato, Timor. 

nebulosa, id. ibid., p. 604. 

Hab. Java, Tomato. 

xaxxthomera, Rondani, Aim. d. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Oenova, 1876, p. 427. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gcntis Plinthomtia. 

Rondani, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Nat d. Gcwojvi, 1875, p. 427; Oobromyia, 
pt. Hacq., S. h Bujf. ii, P«m, 1835, p. 248. * 

exuimelaxiia, id. ibid.,^. 128. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gonus Lucilia. 

Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, p. 452; Musca, Calliphora, Melinda, Cbrysomyia, 
Somomya, pt. (auctor). 

bengalenBiB, id. ibid., p. 460. 

Uab. Bengal. 

breTigaater* Maoq., 8. h Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 256. 

Hab. Java. 

flavidipenniB, Macq., Dipt Fxot, ii, 8rd Ft.., Paris, 1848, p. 139; Synon. SeuBU V. d. 
Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 46 ; L. philippensia, Hacq., Dipt. Ewot., ii, Srd Ft., p. 146 ; 
L. flavioolyptrata, id., loc. cit, Suit du 2nd SuppJt, 1847, p. 66; L. osBrnleifrOna, id. 
ibid., 4tA SupplU, 1860, p 248; L. indica, p. 453, et, L. eximia, p. 456, Rob. Dobv., 
Myod., 1836. 

Hab. Bengal, Ooro'.oandel, Sumatra, Java, Timor. 

pcxphyrlna, (Husca), Walker, JoumU Proceed. Unn, Soe., tendon, i, 1867, p. 

Hab. Hoont Opbir. 
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trite, (Hasea), id. ibid., p. 21 
Hab. Malacca. 

deilza, (Mnaca), id. ibid., p. 24. 

Hab. Singapore. 

dlTlaa, (MuBca), id., Iw. Saunders.^ Dipt., londm, 1866, p. 833. 

Hab. India. 

inducto, (MnBca), id. ibid., p. 335. 

Hab. India. 

polite, (Masca), id. ibid., p. 338. 

Hab. India. 

•crdnlflaima, (Musca), id. ibid., p. 340. 

Hab. India. 

temperate, (Musca), id. ibid., p. 840. 

Hab. India. 

ohalybea, (Miisca), Wiodem., Ausser. Europ. Ziveijlug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Uamm, 1880, p, 
402. 

Uab. Java. 

phellia, (Musca), Walker, hist. Dipt. Im. Brit. Mas , iv, London, 1840, p. 884. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dux, Eschh., Entomogr.y i, p. 114; Synon. Sensn, V. d. Wiilp, Swnatra E.fpcd., p. 46; 
Musca, id. Wiodem., Europ. Ziceijlug. Jns., ii, Ilnunn, 1830, p. 406; Conipsu- 

mpjfb id. Koud., Ann. Mm. Civ, d. Stor. Eat Ocnova, 1875, p. 426; Liicila iliivicops, 
Maoq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 115; Chrjsomya duvaucolii, Hob, 
Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 451; Cotnpsomyia, Hoiidani, Ann.^us. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. 
Qenova, 1875, p. 426. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Ceylon, China, Borneo, Coromandel, Aru, Wokan, Kandari, 
Celebes. , 

oesrulea, Macj|[., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Ft., Pans, 1843, p. 140; Synon. Musca, id. Wiod., 
Zool. Magaz., iij, p. 23. 

Hab. Java. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt Exot., ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 145. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Sumatra. 

rufloomis, id. ibid., 2nd Supplt, 1847, p. 84. 

Hab. India. 

yittete, id. ibid., Suites du 2nd Supplt., 1847, p. 56. 

Hab. Java. 

rufloeps, id. ibid., p. 56. 

Hab. Java. 

oy»n«»» Supplt, p. 248. 

Hab. Java. 
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abdominalis, (Mn8ca)» Falbr., Bytt, Antl,^ p. 294. 

Hab. India. 

rectinervla, Maoq., Dipt, Escot, 6th Bwpplt,^ Paris, 1865> p. 111. 

Hab. India. 

Virens (Musoa), Wiedejn.» Ausser, Europ, Eweifluy. Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p, 409ii 
Hab. Java. 

iauta (Mnsoa), id. ibid., p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 

Ugurriens (Mnsoa), id. ibid., p. 655. 

Hab. Java, Ohina. 

▼iridiaurea (Mnsca), id.^ Zool. Magas,, iii, p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

pingiiis (Mnsoa), Walker, Jouml, Proceed, Lirm, Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 25. 

Hab. India. 

leuoodes, Prauonfold, Verb, K, K, s, h, Qesellsch., Wien, xvii, p. 463. 

Hab. Singapore. 

pavonine, Schiner, Novar, Reiae, 1868, p. 305. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

leonavOJi^ Wovenboror 1869, p. 41. 

Hab. Sororabaja. 

(Jenns Zona. 

Walker, List, Jfipt, Ins, Brit, Mus,, iv, London, 1849, p. 806 j Tephritis, pt. 
Gray. 

violaoea, id- ibid., p. 306; Synon. Tephritis, id., Griffith, Anim, Kingd, 

Hab, Nepal?' „ 

Genus Compsomtia. 

Bondani, ilnn. Mus, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, d, Qenova, 1875, p. 425 ; Lucilia, Calli- 
phora, pt. 

aoolnota, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oosrulelvirens, id. ibid,, p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 

violaoelnitens, id. ibid., p. 420. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genua Ptrellu. 

Bob. Desveidy, Myod,, 1830, p. 462; Mnsca, Lucilia, pt. (anctor)., 

vifdaoea Macq., Bipt Exot, 4ih Supplt,, Petris, IWO, p. 261. 

H ftb l AsSa^ fluinatra (V. d.Wulp), 
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aiv«h, J* Bigot, Awn, 8oe, Snt France^ 1878, p. 88. 

Hftb« 

steUa^ id. ibid., p. 84 
Hab. Ceylon. 

diflldeiw (KoflOa), Walker, Jouml. Proceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 2&, 
Hab. Singapore. 

oonflxa (Hnsoa), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Opbir. 

reflxa (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Singapore. 

perflxa (Musoa), id. ibid., p. 20. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir. 

6xempta(MuBca), id. ibid., 1857, p. 128. 

Hab, Borneo. 


Gonus MfSTAr.LEA. 

y. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Enlom,, doel xxiii, 1870-80, p. 22. 
Hab. Jam 


Genus Synamphoneuiia. 

^ J. Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent, France, 1886, bulletin, p. 14. 

ouprina, id. ibid. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus POLLENIA. 

Bob. Deflv., Myod., 1830, p. 412} Masca, pt. fauctor.) NitoIIia, p! 417, pfc. 
Bob. Desv. 

refleotena. Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London, 1856, p. 24. 

Hab. Malacca. 

munda, Oat.*Sackon, Ann. Mue. Civ. d. Star. Nat. Oenova, 1881, p. 460; Sjtion. Mosoa 
id. Wiedem., Auseer, Europ. Zmifiug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Uamm, 1830, p. 808. 

Ha|^^ Java. 


Genua Musga. 

Linn., Faun. Buee., 1768, p. 439 ; yolncella, pt. Schrk., PlyxetayB, p. 392, 
Byomya, p. 892, pt. Bob. Dear., Myod., 1880. 

Tarioolor, Fabr., Byst AnU., p. 206. 

Hab. Tranquebar. 
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fldumbrfttAy id., Anal, JEntoin,f p. 48> 

Hab. Java. 

* 

hortenaia, id. ibid., p. 49. 

Hab. Java. 

planioepa, id. ibid., p. 48, 

Hab. Java. 

aVbina, Wied., Ausser, Swop, Zweifljfp, 2nd Pfc., Hamm, 1830, p. 416. 

Hab. India. 

hortiilaiia, id. ibid., p. 417. 

Hab. China. 

humilia, id. ibid., p. 41^ 

Hab. India. 

ventrasa, id. ibid., p. C56. 

Hab. Sumatra, China. 

mediana, id. ibid., p. 657. 

Hab. Chino, 

xanthomelaSy Fabr., Anal, Ent., p. 49. 

Hab. Java. 

nebulo, Fabr., Ent Systj iv, p. 821. 

Hab. India. 

rufifrons, Macq., Dipt, EsBOt, ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 152. 

Hab. Java. 

aucta, Walkor, Ins, Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 331. 

Hab. India. 

Induota, id. ibid., p. 335. 

HaF. India. 

detenoainata* id. ibid., p. 345. 

Hab. India. 

oluvia, id., Iiist. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, Londm-, 1849, p. 885. 

Hab. India. 

domoBtioa. liinn., V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 45; Schinor, Novar, Reise, 1868. 
Hab. Sumatra, Europe [Cosmopolitan). 

oorvina, Fabr., V. d. Wulp, ibid , p. 46> Schiner, Novar. Reise, 1868. 

Hab. Sumatra, Europe (CodmopoliUin), 

niTeiaynamma^ Thomson, iVegat. Eugenies Resa, p. 547. 

Hab. China, Manilla, Malacoa. 

ooiiv8XifiK>nB» id* ibid., p. 467. 

Hab. China. 
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ooapulsris, Bondwii, Ann. Mus, Oiv. tf, dfor. Nat (k:nom, 1975, p. 428. 

Hab. Boraeo. 

•utCBniata, J* Bificot, Soc. Zool. d. France, 1887, p. 805. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Cochin China. 

eingalesina, id. ibid., p. 806. 

Hab. Ceylon. * 


Family ANTHOMYZIDCE. ^ 

J. Bigot, adhm: tncdir^, 1801; Ant homy zidoH, Lair., Rctj. Anim., 1820; An- 
thomydoD, Hob. Desv. Slyoti., 1830, p. 473 ; Anilioinytia, Auihomydm, 
Boudani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 12-24; Authomyriu', Scltiiior, Faun^ A 1 Mtri^ 
oca, Ist Pfc., 1862, p. 609. * ^ 

Genus AfiioiA. 

Rob. Dosv., Myod.. 18.30, p. 486; Miisca, Aiiihomyiix, Anthomyzn, pt. (auctor.) 
Macrosomn, p. 403, rimonia, p. 482, Mydinti, p. 405, Fclla^a, p. 476, 
Eai)hcmia, p. 485 ; IVcnnia. p. 484, Rohrollu, p. 480, pt. Rob. Do»v,, 
/or. rit., Uydrophoria, p. 207, Spilogastor. p. 203, pi. Munp, 8. h Puff* 
Dipt., ii, P«rw, 1835; Yotodcsia, pt. Rondaui, Prodr., iv, 1861, p.0; 
Azolidoo, pt. Rob. Denv., Myod.. 1830. p. 501. 

argentata. Walker, Journ. Pror, Ltnn. 8oc., i, 1857. p. 27. 

Hab. Malacca. 

patula, id. ibid., p. 28. 

llab. Borneo, Singapore. 

inaperta, id. ibid., 1857, p. 120. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Hvdrot£A. 

Robf Dobv., Myod., 1830, p. 600; Mnsca, Antliotnyia, Aricia, pt. (auctor.), 
Blainvillia, pt. Rob. Dosv., loe. rit., p. 514; Onodont, pt, Rond., Prodr., 
i, 1856, p. 04. 

solennts, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 27. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

chaleogaster, Schinor, Novar. Rcise, 1808, p. 303; Synon. Anthomyia, id., Wiodocn., 
Auseer. Furop, Zweifi* Im., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 427. 

Hab. Java, Nxoobara 

Genus Ophiba. 

Bob. Desv., Myod , 1833, p. 516; Musca, Anthomyia, Aricia, pt. (auctor.). 

eongressa. Walker, Trane. EnU Soc,, London, 1857, vol. iv, p. 50> 

Hab* India. 
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aJgM, T. 4. Wnlp., Stmatra StfeA^ p. 48; Synon. Anihomyia, id. Onwililt 
Wiedem., Atiaser. Europ. Zweifiug, Ins., End Pt., Hamm, 1880, p. 482 $ OfAdra id- 
paria, Dolesch., Natwrk Tijdschr, v. NederL India, Batavia, 1858, p. 115* 

Hab. China, Bnxnatra) Amboina. 

Genus Limnophoba. 

a 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 5l7; MuBca, Anthomyia, Aricia, pt. (anotor.), 
Holina, p. 493, Limosia, p. 535, Phyllis, p. 603, pt. Bob. Dost., loc, eit, 

bengalensis, id. ibid., p. 618. 

Hab. Bengal. 

maooi, id. ibid., p. 619. 
l^b. Bengal. 


Genus Diplogaster. 

J. Bigot,, Ann. Boc. Ent, France, 1886. 

nigrioauda, id. ibid. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Anthomyia. 


% . 

Meig., Hlig. Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 281 ; Chortophila, p. 826, Atomogaster, p. 
820, Pegomyia, p. 350, pt. Moeq., B. h Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836: Arioia, 
Anthomyza, pt. Zetterst., Bipf. Scandin., Egoria, p. 555, Norina, p. 557, 
Adia, p. 658, Phorbia, 669, Lencopliora, p. 662, Delia, p. 671, Egle, p, 
584, Azolia, {). 692, pt. Bob. Dosv’., Myod., 1830 ; Achanthiptera, Bondani, 
Prodr., i, 1856, p. 96. 


trina, Wiodem., Ausser. Europ, Zweiflug, Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830. p. 657. 
Hab. China. 


exigua, id* ibid., p. 658. 
Hab. China. 

bina, id. ibid., p. 426. 
Hab. China. 


Quadrata, id., Anolcct. Entom., p. 52. 

Hab. Java. 

toaltmi, id. ibid., p. 52. 

Hab. India. 

bibka, id., Ausssr. Europ. Zweifug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 481. 
Hab. China. 

4Maens.id.ibid.:p. 481. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


flezat id. ibid., p. 484. 
Hab. Tranquebar. 



Hab, India. 

ilXocata« Walker, Jou^rnl Proceed, Linn, Soe,^ London, i, 1857, p. 189. 
Hab. Borneo. 

peroe, t tiet. Dipt. Ins. Brit, 3£ue., iv, London, 18i9, p. 939. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, Id., Insect, Saunders, Dipter,, vol. i, London, 1856, p. 858. 
Hab. India. 

detraota, id. ibid., p. 350. 

Hab. India. 

indioata, id. ibid., p. 362. 

Hab. India. 

allana, id. ibid., p. 863. 

Hab. India. 

loballs, Thomson, Fregat, Eugenies Resa, Stokhofm, 18.58-68, p. 551. 
Hab. China. 

lentioeps, id. ibid., p. 553. 

Hab. China. 

bisetosa, id. ibid., p, 555. 

Hab. China. 


Oonas Spilooaster. 

Macq., S, A Buff, Dipt,, ii, Pari^, 1835, p. 293; Mixsca, Anthomyia, AHcia, 
Anthomyza, Hylomyia, pt. fauotor.), Hydrophoria, p. 297, pt. Macq., 
S, A Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, ot Rondani, Prodr., i, 1866, p. 94; Follasa, 
p. 476, Mydaa, p. 479, Musctna, p. 406, Bohrolla, p. 489, Mydina, p. 496, 
ero., pt. Bob. Desv., Myod,, 1830. 

albloeps, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Esoped,, p« 47. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

proinosus, Bigot, Ann. Soe, Ent, France, 1884^ p. 287. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

leuoooenui, id. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 


Gonus CCBHOBIA. 

Hexg., SyH, Beechr,, ▼, 1826, p. 810 ; Mnsca, Aricia, Anthomyia^ Anthomyza, 
pt. (anctor.), Sohoenomyza, pt. Halid., Ent, Ent, 1838; Limosia, p. 635, 
Falmda^ p. 648, Carioea, pt., p. 580, Bob. Dost., Uyod, 1820 f Ohelisia, 
p. 101, Oplogaster, p. 98^ Mycn^haga, p. 10^ Bondani, Prodr,, 1, 1866. 

27 
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torrlda* Wiedom.> Auaaer, ffurop, Ziffeiflttg. In$,, 2nd Ft., ffanm, 1880, p, 437. 

Hab, China. 

maoularia, id., ibid., p. 488. 

Hab. India. 

grata, id. ibid., p. 438. 

Hab. China. 

piimila, id. ibid., p. 439. 

Hab. India. 

marginata, id. ibid., p. 440. 

Hab. China. 

loeta, id. ibid., p. 440. ^ 

Hab. India. 

leuooBpila, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. India. 

pulla, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. Tmnquebar. 

modeata, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra £ivpcd., p. 48. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

maoularia, (wow, hialectum), Thomson, Fregat, Eugenics Resa, Stockholm^ 1868-68, 

p. 660. 

Hab. India P China. 

boopa, ib. ibid., p. 669« 

Hab. China. 

oompressiventria* id. ibid., p. 650. 

Hab. Malacca. 

simplex, id. ibid., p, 660. 

Hab. China, Sumatra. 

faloata, id. ibid., p. 560. 

Hab. China. 

insurgens, Walker, JournL Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London^ i, 1867, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Oaricea. 

Rob. Dosv., Uyod,^ 1880, p. 580; Coonosia, pt, (anctor.). 

leptoaoma, Rond., Amu Mua, Cii\ d, Stor, NaU Genova, 1876, p. 429. 
Hab. Borneo. 


. Oenna Lisps. 

Latr„ Precis d. Caraet Qener., 1796, Gen. CruaU et In$., iv, p. 847; Lispa, 
Rob. Dear., Myod,, 1880, p. 624; Mnsoa, pt. (anctor). 

glabra, Wiedem., Awaer, Swop. Zxceifiug. Ins., 2nd Ft., JIamm, 1880, p. 442, 

Hab. India. 
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dUststSi 2d. ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. India. 

orientalis, id., Awilect, EtUom., p. 51. 

Hab. India. 


aMbnills, id. ibid., p. 51. 

Hab. India. 

vittipennia, Oihomsoxi, FregaL Eugenfe$ Rtsa^ Stochholtrif 1868-68, p. 561* 
Hab. China. 

hyalipennis, id. ibid., p. 562, 

Hab. China. 

ainenaia, Schiner, Novar, R^Ue, 1868, p. 296. 

Hab. China. 

nioobarenaia, id. ibid., p. 297. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

tetrastiama, id. ibid., p. 297. 

Hab. Ceylon, 


Genus Homalomyia. 

Bouch^, Naturg, d. I, 1884, p. 88; Mtiaca, Anlhomyia, Arieiu, pt. 
(anctor.), Fannia, p. 567, Pliilinia, 668, Aminta, p. 560, pt. Rob. Denv., 
Myod., 1830; Afyantha, p. 95, Rond., Prodr,, i. 1866; Cadomyia, pi. 
Halid. 

eanieularis, Schiner, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 298; Synon. Anthoxnyia id. Mcig. 

Hab. Nicobars, Europe. 

Family SCATOPHAGID-®. 

J. pigot, adhuc inedict,, 1891; Scatomyzides, Fall., Spec, Fnfom., 1810; 
Scatomyzida;, Latr., Macq., 8* h Buff, Dipt., 1835; Scatophagince, p. 614, 
Malacosomo}, p. 606, Kob. Desv., Myod, 1830 ; Scatophagiuir, Schiner, 
Dipt, Atn*ir, d. FHeg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 14; Scatuphagiua, Rond., Prodr., 
i, 1866, pp. 24, 98. 


Genns Eopterohyia. 

J. Bigot, Rov. et Uagax^ d, ZooU Ouerin, No. 7, 1869, p. 6. 

trivlttata, id. ibid., p. 6. 

Hab. Bnrma* 


Circnlns -AOALTPTERIOTI. 

J. Bigot, odAvc inedict,, 1891 ; Acalyptorse, Macq., 8, d Buff,, ii, Paris, 1835, 
p. 354; Acalypteratae, Macq., Dipt, Scot,, ii, 3rd Pi,, Paris, 184% P* 173. 
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Family HBLOUTZlBii* 

J, Bigot, adhuc inedict , 1891 « Helomyzides, Westw., Iniroduct,, 1840i Scato- 
myzidee, JOatr., pt. Boatomjzides, pt. Fallen t Falomyd^y pt. p. 668^ 
Bob. Desy., Myod.y 1830; HelomyzinsB, p. 20, DryomysinsB, p. 88, 
SciomyzineB, p. 44, pt. Sohiner, Fawn. Austr, d, Flieg.t 1st Ft., 1864, 
p. 18 ; Scatopbagina, pp. 24, 98, Sciomyziua, pp. 24^ 104, pt* Bonclaiii, 
Prodr.f 2 , 1866. 


Genus Helomtza. 

Fallen, Dipter, Suec.t 1820 1 Helomyza, pt. Meig., System. Beechr. (etanctor.), 
Herbina, p. 698, Buillia, p. 642, pt. Bob. Desy., Myod., 1880. 

oiroamfUsa, Wiedem., Ausser. Eiirop. Zweifiug. Xne., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p. 688. 
Hab. Sumatra. 

maura. Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt.y i, London^ 1856, p. 406. 

Hab. India. 

intereuns, 16., Journ. Proc, Linn, Soc,, London ^ i, 1867, p. 28. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

ezeuns. Id. ibid., p. 29. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

orientalls, Id. ibid., 1867, p. 129 ; Synon. Sciomyza, id. Wiedom., Ausser, Europ, 
Zmiflug. Ins.t 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 575. 

Hab. Java, Borneo. 

fasoioostata, id. ibid., 1867, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 

ttQuata, id. ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Borneo. 

limbata, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

proyeota, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

inviota, lb. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Scioutza. 

Fallen, Dipt, Suer., 1820. (aiiotor.) ; Colobcea, pt. Zetterat., Btpt. Beandin, 
Soatophaga. pt. Fabr. ; Antioheta, pt. Halid. ; Dyctia, p. 692, Fherbellia, 
p.*605, Cbtttocera. p. 697, Melina, 696, Arina, 696, pt. Bob. Desy., Jfpod., 
1880. 

tepleU, WaUcer, IfM. Saunders, Dipt,, i, London, 1866, p. 899. 

Hall* India. 
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iarminilitt id., 3Vaii«. Xnt. Soc., Icndon., lac^^dG^ p. 31. 

Hab. India. 

reticulata, Tbomsou, Frcjfat, Sugenies Bcsot Stockholm, 1866<-68, p. 570. 

Hab. China. 

propinavia, id. ibid., p. 670. 

Hab. China. * 


Genus Drtohtza. 

Falleti, Dipter, Suee., 1830 { Melg. (et auctor.}, Dryope, p. 618, pt. Bob. 
Desv., Myod., 1880. 

maoulipennia, Macq., Dipt. Exot., 4tth Supplt., Paru^^ 1860, p. 273. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Gauzania. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed, Linn. 9oc,, London, i, 1837, p. 180. 

deveota, id. ibid., p. 181. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Xabnuta. 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1867, p. 28. 

leuootelus, id. ibid., p. 28. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Sapromyza. 

Fallon, Dipt. Suec., 1820, (ot auctor.) ; Toxonovra, pt. Ifacq., 8. d Buff, 
Jfipt, ii, Paris, 1836, p. 40A : Lycia, p. 037, Sylvia, p. 636, Herbina, p. 
608, Suillia, p. 642, Rob. Dosv., Myod, 1830; Talloptera, pt. Fallen; 
Dacus, pt. Fabr. 

OOBlarta, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, Zweifiuy, Ins., 2ud Ft , JIamm, 1880, p. 454. 

Hab. China. 

fallenil, id. ibid., p. 445. 

Hab. India. 

lerls, id. ibid., p. 466. 

Hab. China. 

I> 0 liliateiui 8 » Macq., Dipt. Enot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1813, p. 188. 

Hab. Bengal. 

biguitata* id. ibid., p. 188. 

Hab. Ja?a. 
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jftyuiAi id* ibicl.i 4ith 8upptt»f 1860| p* 27^ ^ 

Hab. Java. 

pooila, Scbiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 279. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

soutellaris, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr, v. Entom,^ deel zxiii, p. 39. 

Hab. Java. 


Qenns Minettia. 

Rob. Dobv., Myod,^ 1830, p. 646 ; Sapromyza, pt. (auctor.}. 

Bignatlk, V. d. Wulp, Sunptra Esiped.^ p. 52. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Family PSILOMYDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc itiedict, 1891 ; PsilomydaB, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt,, ii, 
Paris, 1885, p. 416 ; Psilinso, Schiner, Faun, Auatr,, D, Flieg,, 2nd Pt., 
1864, p. 196 \ Psilites, pt. O. Heer, Ins, Fauna, ii, 1849 ; LoxoceridsB, 
pt. Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt , ii, Paris, 1885, p. 372 ; Cordylnridao, Macq., 
loc, cit,, p. 875 ; Scatomyzidac, pt. Latr. Fabr. ; OpomyzidaD, pt. Fall., 
Zott. ; Palomydro, Rob. Dcsv., Myod,, 1880, p. 658 ; Cbilizina, pt. Ron* 
dani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 122. 

Genus Psila. 

Meig., Magas., ii, 1803, p. 278 ; Scatophaga, pt. Fall. Zotterst. Psilo- 
myda, pt. Latr. Peilomyia, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, P«n'6', 1835, p. 420; 
Oblicia, p. 620, Rob. Ddsv., Myod., 1830. 

apioalis, Wiodem., Auseer, Europ, Zweift, Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 527. 

Hab. China. 


Family TETANOCERIDiB. ""v 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891; Dolichocera, pt. Latr., Beg, Anim,,lS29i 
Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 861 ; Sciomyzideo, pt. Fall. 
Tetanocoritias, Schiner, Faun. Austr, D, Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 52 ; 
Palomydao, pt. Bob. Desv,, Myod., 1830, p. 658 ; Sciomyzina, pt* Rond., 
Prodr,, i, 1856, p. 104; TetanocoridsD, J. Bigot, {olim). 

Genus Sefsdon. 

Latr.f Diet, Hist, vol. 24, 1804, iden. Crust, et Ins., iv, p* 849$ Syrphns, 
pt., Mulio. pt. Fab., Bobbi. 

javanenai«, Bob. Dobv., Myod., 1830, p. 677. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

7aiTUSlno8U«» Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zweifiug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 188C^ p. 577* 
Hab* India. 
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plombeUiu, id. ibid.» p. 577. 
Hab. China. ^ 


oneseenst id. ibid.| p. 670. 

Hab. China. 

orialma, Walker, LUi. Dipt. In$, Brit if as., ir, London, 1849, p. 1079. 
Uab. Nepal. 


Genus Tetanocera. 

Lair., Gen, Crustac, et ln$ect., iv, p. 350, 1809 ; Totanoceme, Dumeril ; Oaoinia, 
pt. Fabr.; Kuthycero, pt. Latr.; Dyctia, p, 692, Pherbina, Rob. Dear., 
Myod., 1830, p. 687. 

disoalis. Walker, Tirana. Ent, 8oc. London, 1857-60, p, 54. 

Hab. Bnmia. 


Family CALOBATID^-J. 

J. Bigot, adhiLC inedic(,, 1891 ; Leptopoditcs, Latr., Cnvior, Regn. Anint., 
1829; Loptopoditie, Macq., Suifu Buff. Dipt., ii, Puna, 1836. p. 486; 
Opomyzidue, pt. Pabv. Thelidomydoo, Hob. Dosv., Myod, 18.30, pp. 704- 
734; Tanypezinu?, Schiner, Faun. d. FUeg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p, 190; 

Tanypozina, Rond., Prodt., i, 1866, pp. 24, 114; Ncriadea, pt. Weatw., 
Introd, Modern, Cla»sijic, Ins., 1840; Sopaidao, pt. Fallen; Loptapodidse, 
Longinidi, pt. J. Bigot, (oHm), 

Genus Nerius. 

Fabr., Syst, Anti., 1805 ; Nona, Rob* Desv,, Myod,, 1830, p. 736. 

tUaoua, Wiedom., Anal, Entom., p. 15. 

Hab. Java, Sarawak. 

lineolatus, id., Antiser. Europ, Ziveijlug, Ins., 2ud PI., Banim, 1830, p. 652. 

Hab. Jav^. 

0 

duplioatua, id. ibid., p. 563. 

Hab. Java. 

inennia, Schiner, Novar, Boise,, 1868, p. 248. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

indioa, Rob. Deav., Myod,, 1830, p. 737. 

Hab. India. 

fosoipennia, Maoq., Dipt, Exot, ii, 3rd Pfe., Paris, 1842, p. 241. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir, Singapore. 

Genus Nothtbus. 

BondanI, Awn, d, Mus, Civ, d, 8tor, Bat, d, Genova, 1876, p. 439. 

lOBgltbLOfaXf id. ibid., p. 439. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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Genua Calobata. 

Meifif., nitg, Mapaz,, ii, 1808, p. 270 } Ooyx, Duiner* Tauipoda^ pt, 
Prodr., i, I860, p. 110. 

IdttooposA, Wiedem., Anal, Enfom,, p. 41. 

Hab. India. 

albitarsla, id., ZooU Uagaz., iii. 

Hab. Java. 

vidua, id., Aumcy, Europ, Ziveijlug, Ins,, 2nd Pt,, ffamm, 1630, p. 640, 

Hab. Tranqnobar. 

aplenil^a, id. ibid,, p, 63j. 

Hab. Coy Ion. 

atylophora, Schinor, Novar, Reisc, 1868, p. 639. 

Hab. Nicobnra, 

albimana, Mncq., Dipl, Em,, ii, 3rd Pt., Ports, 1843, p. 245, 

Hab. Java, Port Jackeon, Cuba ? Philadelphia ? 

basalis. Walker, Ins, Saunders, Ditjcf,, London, 1856, p. 891. 

Hab. India, 

oontraota. id. ibid., p. 306. 

Hab. India. 

cyaneioena. id., Trans, Eni, 8oe,, London, 1867.00, p. 61. 

Hab. Burma. 

prudeiu, 0,t.-9ackon, 4».i. rf. Ua,. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Omava, 1881 o 4S8 
Hab, Snmntru. * 

morblda, id. ibid., p, 467. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra, 

oonflnia, Walker, Journt. Proceed, Linn, Soe., L<md<m, i, 1867 d 37 
Hab. Singapore, Mt. Opliir. 

immizla, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Malacca. 

uedani, id. ibid., 1867, p. 136. 

Hab, Borneo. 


Genus Takipoda, 

Rondanl, Prodr., i, 1866, p. 110, Calobata, pt. 
atrenua, Hond.? ilni». cl. Afic», C::-, d. star, Kat d, Genova, 1876. ik 440. 


oaliista^ id* ibid,, p. 440. 
Hub. Ssmwak, Borneo. 
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ItttoUAbrla, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hai>. Sazawak, Borneo. 

oubitalii, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Genua Macrotoma. 

DeJapovte, Ann. Sc. Knt., xxv, 1832, p. 457 j Longina, pi. Wiodom., Austev, 
JCurop. Ztreijlug. Inis., 2nd Pt, Hamnt, 1830, p. 664; Longina, Macq., 
Suit, d Buff. Dipt., li, Pans, p. 493; Diuteina, pi. Woatw., QHff, 
Anitn. Kinyd. 

pelleterii, Delaporte, loc« cit, 

Hab. Cochin China, 


Genua Tjeniaptera. 

Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, 1835, p, 401. 

albimana, Dolesch., Naturk, Tijdichc, v, Nederl. Tndie^ Baiavia^ Now series 1856, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 

oinereipennis, J* Bigot, Soc. Ent. Ecance^ 1886, p.'376. 

Hab. Bamia. 

amnna, >d. ibid., 1886, p« 876. 

Hab. Burma, 


Genus Mimeqralla. 

Bondani, Nouv. Am» d. Scien. Kat, d, Bologna, 1860^ p. 18. 

birmanenais, Bigot, Ann, Soc, EtU, France, 1886, p. 382. 

Hab. BoiSna. 


Genua Grammicomtia. 

J. Bigot, Rev. et Uagaz, d, ZooU Qnerin., No. 7, Farie, 1859, p. 10. 

testaoea, id. ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Micbofeza. 

Meig., Vitg* Magae,, il, 1808, p. 276; Calobata, pt. (aactor.); Phantasma, 
pt., p. 780, Bob. Dear., Uyod., 1880. 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, Soe,, London, i, 1857, p. 87, 

Hab. Singapore^ Mt. Ophlr. 
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Genua Cabducephau. 

Maoq., Dipt. Sieot., ii, 8rd Pt,, PoW», 1848, p. 248 1 Keriiia, CeJobata, pt. 
(anctor.) 

longloolUfp Walker, JoumL Proceed, Linn. Soc.^ Londoyi, i, 1867, p. 185. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Texaba. 

Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn. Soc.^ Londoyi, J, 1867, p. 38. 

oompraiBa, id. ibid., p. 88. 

Uab. Bingaporo. 


Genus Cephalia. 

Meig., Syni, Beschr., v, 1828, p, 169 j Myrmecoxnya, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod,, 

1880, p. 721. » » > 

bioolor, J. Bigot, Ann. 8oc, Ent. France, 188G, p. 386. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Family SEPSTDiE. 

J. adhue iriedict., 1891 ; Sopgideip, Maoq., S. d Duf. Dipt , iJ, Pam, 

1836, p. 476 ; Ortalidcp, pt. (anctor.), Carpomyzap, pt. Latr. ; Thelido- 
’ PP- 704, 784 J Sepsin®, Schiner, 

i iRs'a ***/,"J ' ^’^■ 1 1864, p. 176 J Tanype*in», Rond., Pyodr,, 

1, 4000, p. 114. 


trcnus Sepsis. 

(“cter-) ;.M.*o«,peza. pt. 

trivittatai J. Bigot, Soc. Ent. France. 1886, p. 388 
Hab. Ceylon. 

indloa, Wiedem., dnaiccf. Eniom.. p. 67 
Hab. India. ' 


nltena, id. ibid., p. 67. 
Hab. India. 



1880, p. 468. 


oompUoata. id. ibfd., p. 468. 
Hab« China, 
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bioolor» id. iUd., p. 468. 

Hab. Chioa. 

viduata, Thomaon, Sngenia Beta, SiockholtH-t 1858-68, p. 586« 

Hab. China. 

monoatiginAi id. ibid., p. 537. 

Hab. China. 


GenuB Mighogaster. 

Macq., 8. h Buff, Dipt.^ ii, Paris, 1835, p. 483} Ccphalia, pi. Wiedem. | 
Folystodos, pt., p. 722, Rob. Deav., Myod,, 1880. 

bambusarium, Dolcsch., Naturk, Tijdschr. v. Netlci l. Indio, Batavia, Hew Series 1866, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 


Family DIOPSID/E. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict,, 1801. 

GenuB Diopsrs. 

Linn. Id. Dahl Dm, d. Big. Ins,, 1838; Diopaidic, Macq., Dipl EjcoI, ii, 8rd 
Pt., Paris, 18*43, p. 234, (et auctorU 

ciroularis, Macq. 8. d Buff, Dipt., ii, Paris, 1885, p. 486. 

Hub. India, Java, Ctt|)e. of Good llopo? 

subfaaciata. Id., Dipt, Exot, ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1835, p, 288. 

Hab. Java. 

dalmanni, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zu'eifiug, Ins,, 2nd Ft,, Hamm, 1830, p. 660. 

Hab. Java. 

iobneumonepf Donovan, Ins, Ind, Bees, Eneyclop., xi pi. 2 ; Synon. Sonsu Walker, 
List, Dipter., Im, Brit, Mas., iv, JDoadon, 1840, p. 1060; D. indica, Weatw. Linn, 
Trans, xvii, p. 209. 

Hab. Java, India. 

weatwoodii, (Dehann), Westw., Cabinet. Orient, Entam,, Londcrti, 1848, p. 37. 

Hab. India. 

qtti&Queguttata, Walker, Journl Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1857, p. 86. 

Hab. Malacca. 

discfepana, id. ibid., 1857, p. 134. 

Hab* Borneo. 

attennataf Dolescb., Haturfe, Tijdsehr, v, Hederl, Indie, Batavia, New Series 1866, 
p. 418; Synon. Senna Ost.*Saokcn, Ann, d. Mu$, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1881, 
p. 400; D. latimaoa, Bondani, Ann, Uva, Civ* Oenova, vii, p. 444^ et D. latiFola, 
Bond., ibid., p, 446« 

Hab* Java, Borneo, Sarawak. 
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id. ibid., p. 418 1 Synon. D. gnatisioolA, id. ibid,, 1867, p. 417. 

Hab. Java. 

dubia, J* Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1874, p. 111. 

Hab. Borneo. 

belaebuth, id. ibid., p. 113. 

Hab. Borneo. 

villosa* id. ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Teleopsis. 

Rondani, Ann, dfMus, Civ. d. Star, Nat. d, Oenova, 1875, pp. 442-43; Diopsia, 
pt. (auctor). 

sykeBii, Rondani, id. ibid., p. 443 ; Synou. Diopsis, id. Gray, Westw., Linn^ Trans., 
xvii, p. 310. 

Hab. India, Sarawak. 

brevlBoopium, Rond., ibid., p. 443. 

Hab. Sai'awak. 

longisoopium, id. ibid., p. 444. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

fulviventrla, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent. France, 18S0, p. 94. 

Hab* India. 


Genus Sphryeacephala. 

West wood, Cahinct of Orient, Entomol., London, 1848, p. 37. 

hoarseiana* id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. India, 


Family TRYPETID^. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict., 1891; Carpomyzos, Oriulidose, Tophritidee, pt. 
Fullou, (et auctor.), Myodiuic, Rob. Deav., Myod., p. 704, et Aciphorew, 
ibid., 1830, p. 748; Ortaloidi et Ortalidinse, pt., p. 6, Tophritoidi, pt., 
p. 6, Rondani, Dijd. Itat. Prod. Part, VII, Bullet, d. 8oc. Entom. 
Italiana, vol, i, Fasc., 1 ot 2, 1869, et vol. iii, Faac., 2, 1871 ; Ortalinso 
©t Trypotiuo}, Schiiier, Faun, Austriaca D, Fliey., End Pt., pp. 8 et 9, 
1864. 


^ Division OrtALIDA. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedid,, 1891 ; Orfcalide®, Fallen, 1810, Macq. Dipt, ii, 1885, 
p. 489 5 CariM>niyza*. pt. Latr , Reg, Anim., Myodinso, p. 704et Aciphorew, 
pt., p. 748, Rob Deav., Afpod., 1830; Ortaloidi et Ortalidinae, pt. Bon- 
daai, p. 6, Dipicr, Ital, Prodr., vii, Faac., 3, 1869 ; Ortalinap, pt. Schiaer, 
IPbun. Amir, d, Flieg,, 1864, p. 8. 
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GeiuSs Bactbociba. 

Gnerin, Toy. fy la Cojutlto, Dpt., 1880, p. 800; Dmob. pt. (aootor.). 

fMotetlpennU. (Bactrooera), Dolesch., Naiark. Tijd^chr. v. Xidtrl. Indit, Batavia, 
Ifew Series, 1866, p. 412. 

Hab. Java, 

a % 

maoulipennia, (Bacterocera), id. ibid., p. 412. 

Hab. JaTa. 


Genus Dacus. 

Fabr., Syst. Antf., Meig., Syaf. Bt*schr, vi, ISSO^p. 21 j OAOiniB, pt. Latr. 
BrachyopQ, pt. Meig., Sysi. Beschr.t iii, 1822, p. 262. 

ferrugineus (Musoa id. Fabr., Snt, Syi>t.t iv) 5 Wiedom., £urop» Zweifiug, fw#., 

2nd Ft,, Hamm, 1830, p. 510. 

Hab. India, Java. 

umbrosus, Fabr., Syst, Anti., p. 274. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

fasoipenxiis, Wicdem., Zool. Magay,, iiJ, p. 28. 

Hab. Java. 

klugii, id., Anal. Entom,, 1869, p. 50. 

Hab. India. 

longioornis, id., AnsBcr, Europ. Zmijhig. Ins., 2iid Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 624. 

Hab. Java. 

limblpennis, Macq., Dipt, E.i'ot,, ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 217. 

Hab. Java. 

rltsemea, Weyenberg, Archiv, Neerland,, iv, 

Hab. Java. 

« 

inoisus, Walker, Trans, Ent, Soc,, London, 1857-00, p. 50. 

Hab. Burma. 

aqualidua, id. ibid., p. 56. 

Hab. India. 

eyUndriouB, V. d. Wulp, Tijschr. v, Entom , deel xxiii, 1880, p. 29. 

Hab* Java* 


Genus Hsbina. 

Bob. Desv., 2£yod,, 1830, p. 724; MuBca, Tepbritis, pt. Fabr.i Ortalis, pt. 
Meig. 

eslomta, Macq., Dipt, JBkot,, i, 8id Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 207* 

Hab. India. 
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oyandiTentris^ V. d. Wolp, Swmira p. 61. 

Hab. Samatra. 

Genus Senoptebina. 

Maeq., 8. d Uttjf, Dipf., ii, Pan«, 1835, p. 454; Dacus, pt. (auctor.)- • 

ttnea, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 60; Synon. DaoueT, id. Wiedem., Zool. Uagaz,^ 
iii, p. 29; Senopterina labialis, Rond., Ann. d, Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Oenova, 
1876, p. 480. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra, Sarawak. 

batavenniSt Scbinor, Novar. Rcise, 1868, p. 288. 

Hab. Batavia. ^ 

flavipea, id. ibid., p. 288. 

Hab. Singaporo. 

Bonalifl, Rond., Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Nai. d. Genova, 1876, p. 430. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

marginata, V. d. Wulp, Tijdechr, v, Rntom., 1879-80, p. 27. 

Hab. 


Genus Eurypalpus. 

Maeq., 8. d Bujf. ii, Parts, 1835, p. 443. 

teataoeus. id. ibid., p. 443. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Loxonevra. 

Moeq., 8. d Buff. Dipt.y ii, Pan's, 1835, p. 446; Platyatoma, pt. (auctor.). 

deoora, id. ibid., Synon. Dyciia, id. Fabr., 8yst. Antlt Platyatoma, id. Wiedem., 
iiusse)*, Europ. Zweiflv^. Ins., 2ud Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 668. . 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Campylocera. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 8rd Pt., Pan's, 1843, p. 220. 

myopina, V. d. Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Entom., deel xxiii, 1879-80, 37. 
Hab. Java. 

robuata» id. ibid., p. 88. 

Hab. Java. 


Genua Oxyckphala. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exoi., ii, Srd Pt., Pan's, 1843, p. 197. 

piotipannia. Walker, Ligt. Dipt. Im, Brit. Afas., London, 1848, addenda, p. 1162. 
Hab. India. 
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Godds Ladprogastxr. 

Macq.. Di]^. XgcK, «, Srd Pt., PaHo, 18«, p. 211 1 Chromtomyi*. Walker, 
Dipt. Im. Bnt. Uuseum, W, Ionian, 184®, p. 801 1 Soholaatea. 
Onenn, Voy. Coquiltf, Zooh, p. 299. 

flariwnla. Jd ibM.,p. 211, Zigetnula, pt. Senan Walker, Pterogenia, pt. J, Bigot. 
Hab. Indian Arcliipolago. 

frauenfeldl, Scbiner, lHovar, Boito., 1868, p. 285. 

Hab. Batavia. 


sonata. Walker, JournU Proceed, Linn, 8oe,, i, 1867, p. 30.- 
Hab. Singapoi'e. 

glabra, id. ibid., p. 30. 

Hab Singapore. 

tranaversa, id. ibid., p. 30. 

Hab. Malacca. 

vittata, id. ibid., p. 31. 
llab. Singapore. 

trunoatala, id. ibid., p. 31. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basilutoa, id. ibid., 1857, p. 131. 

Hab. Borneo. 


divisa, id. ibid., p. 131. 
llab. Borneo. 


punctata, id. ibid., p. 132. 
Hab. Borneo. 


guttata, id. ibid., pp. 31, 132. 

Hab. S^gapore, Borneo. 

’ Gcnns Prostrooaster. 

(Adepeilidi ?) Bondani, Ann. i. Utu. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Otnova, 1876, p. 438. 
ohel 70 nothu 8 , id. ibid., p. 438. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Oenna Ztojknula. 

Dolewh., Tijdschr, r. Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1868, p. I17j Ptorogenia. 

J. Bigot, Rev, et Mag, d, Zool, Ouerin, 1860, p. 809. 

Genus Pteboobnia. 


J. Bigoi^ Bar. et Magaz, d. Zoolog, Guerin, No. 7, Parie, 1869, p, 8. 

dlayak, id. ibid., p, 9. 

Sab. SaKftwtdu 
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Genus Futtstoma* 

Meig.» Uig. Magaz,, ii, 1803, p. 277 1 Dyctia, pt. (aizctor)» Tnipanea, pt.^ 
Schrank, Hesyquillia, p. 708, Falpomyia, p.7 08, pt. Bob. Dear., ,Uyod.f 
1880; Megaglossa, Bond., Bullet d. 8oc, Bnt IttUiana, 1869, Prodr., vii,^ 
p. 82; Homigaster, p. 431, Blaohigaster, p. 432, Ditomogaster, p. 488, 
pt. Bondani, Ann. d, Mue, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat Genova, 1875. 

albovittatus. (Hemigaster), Bondani, Ann. d, Mus, Civ, d. Star, Nat d, Genova, 1876, 
p. 431. 
llab. Borneo. 

albitarala, (E1achign8ter),*id. ibid., p. 432. 

Hub. Borneo. 

xanthomera, (Ditomogaster), id. ibid., p. 433. 

Hab. Borneo. 

orientalis, Maoq., Dipt Exot, ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1842, p. 200. 

Hab. India. 

Irrorata, Thomson, Pregat, Engines Reise, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 677. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago, Malacca. 

punotlplena, Ost.-Sackcn, Ann, d. Mus. Civ. d, Stor, Nat. d. Genova, 1881, p. 471, 
id. Walker, Jour Proceed. Liwa. fifoc., Iondo?j, 1861, p. 268; Synon. Stellata, loe, 
cil., 1856, p« 82; Atomaria, id. ibid., 1859, p. 148, Farvula Scliiner, JVovar. 

1868, p. 286. 

Hab. Batavia, Celebes. 

Buporba, V. d. Wulp, Snmatm Exped., p. 60. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

rigida, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn, Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 32. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genua Eniconevra. 

Macq., Dipt Exot., ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p, 203, 

feneatralii, id. ibid., p. 204, 

Hab. lnd!a ; West Africa. ? 


Genus Ortalts. 

Fallen, Dipter, Suec, 1820 P Dyctia, Scatophaga, Tephritis, Otites, pt. Latr* 
Reg. Antm., Osoinip, pt. Lair., Blaiuvillia, p. 614, Myennis, p. 717 
H^odina, 727, p^ (loramya, pt., p. 709, Bob. Desv., Mgod., 1830. 

Itara, Wall^, JDtst. JHpt Jns, Brit Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 994, 

Hab. Indib. 

mtila&B, (Boiadmlia), Bob, Desv., Macq., 8, d Buf. Dipt, ii, Parie, 1886^ p. 487« 
Hab. India. 
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OeTiitB DAsrarsciu. 

Sanndors, Tranfi. SnK $oc.y iii, London^ 1841, p. 80i Dfteus, pi. (attctor.)- 

eaudata, TB^lker, Tsist, Dipt. Ins* BHt, Mua,, ir, Zondoti, 1848, p« 1073 j Sjnon* 
Dacus, id« Fabr., ifpgt, Anfl»t p. 278. 

Hab. Java, N. Bangal. 

tau, id* ibid., p, 1074. 

Hab. China. 

sonata, id. ibid., p. 1076. 

Hab. Bengal. 


Genus Thsmaka. 

Walker, Journi, Proceed. Linn, Sor., London^ i, 1S57, p. 33; Acanihoneura, pL 
Mac<i., Dipt. Exot.^ ii, 8rd Pt., Ptin>, 1843, p. 220; Aehiwi, pt, Weiitw. 

maculipennls, Ost.-8ack., Ann. d. Mua. Cio. d. Sior. Xai. d. Oenora, p. 4fiOt 
Synon. Achantoiioura, (Macq.), id Weatw., Cabin. Orititt. Bntow.^ London, 1868, 
p! 38; Achias horafeldi. Weatw., Trane. Bnt.Soc. London, 1860; Themara ampin, 
Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soc,, London, i, 1867, p. 33. 

Hab. Singapore. 

hlrtipes, Rond., Ann. d. Mhb. Civ* d, 8ior. Kat* d. Genova, 1876, p. 486. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

ypailon, id. ibid., p. 485. 

Hab. Samwak. 


Genus XiRlA. 

Walker, Jonrnl, Proceed, Linn. 8oc., London^ i, 1857, p. 80. 

antioa, id. ibid., p. 86. 

Hab. Mt. pphir. 

obliQU*, Oat.-Saoken, Ann. d. jShis. Civ, d. Star. Nat. d, Genova, 1881, p. 483. 
Hab. Sumatra. 


Qonus Rradtnomtia. 

Schiner, Novar. Reiee, 1868, p. 290. 

orientalis, Id. ibid., p. 290. 

Hab. Java, Batavia. 


Genus Ritellu. 

Bob. Besv., Myod., 1880, p, t29| Tephritia, pt. Lair.; Fabr. Ortalis, pt, 
(auctor.). 

ptral tf fj Bigot, Indian Bconamic EnUnnol.^ i, 1890, p. 19S. 

Hab. India. 
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Genua Obbatitis. 

Macleay, ZooU JoumL, iv, p* 475 ; Petalophora, Macq., 8, d Bujf. Dipt^ ii, 
Paris, 1885, p. 454$ Trypeta, pt. Wiedem., Ausser, Europ. Ztseifiv^* 
Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 496, (Tryp. capitata). 

eapitata, (Trypeta id.), Wiodom, Amser, Europ. Zxveiflug, Ins,, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, 
p. 496, C. citriperda Macleay, 1. c., p. 475. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Adrama. 

Walker, Journl* Proceed. Linn, Son,, London, 1858, p. 117 ; Synon. Sensu 
Ont-HfUikon, Ann. d, Mus. Civ, d, 8ior, Nat. d, Qenova, 1881, p. 479$ 
Acanhipeza, Ronrlnni, Ann, id., iii, 1875, p. 437. 

seleota, 16. ibid., p. 117 ; Synon. Sensn Ost.-Sacken, Ann. d. Hus. Civ, d. 8tor, Nat, 
d. Qenova, 1381, p. 479$ Enicoptcra rndventris. Walker, Jounil. Proceed, JAnn, 
Soc., London, 1860, p. 163, Psila cruclata, id. ibid., iii, p. “123$ Acanthipeza 
maculifrons, Rondani, Ann. d. Hus, Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. (ienova, 1876, p. 438. 

Hab. Borneo, Amboina, No tv Guinea, Wokan. 

Genus Charax. 

Walker, Trans, Ent, Soc., London, 1857-60, p. 68. 

planidoreuxn, id. ibid., p. 58. 

Uab. Burma. 


Genus Rioxa. 

Walker, Jouml, Proceed. Linn, Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 36. 

lanoeolata, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Singapore, Borneo. 

oemfinis, id. ibid., 1866, p. 132. 

Hab. Borneo. 

^ erebus, Rond., Ann. d, Hus, Civ, d. Stor, Nat, d. Qenova, 1876, p. 436. 
Hab. Sarawak. 

noz, id. ibid., p. 437* 

Hab. Saiftwak. 


Genus Soprisa. 

Walker, Jwrnl. Pnemd. tf»». Soc, Loudon, 1, 1867, p. 84. 

•oBoluaa, W- Ibid., p. 182. 

0ab. Borneo, 
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▼enustof id. ibid., 1857, p. 85. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus N(EETA. 


Rob, Desv., U\fod., 1830, p. 778. 

latiUBOula, Walker, Jotirnl, Proceed. Linn, Soc,^ London, i, 1867, p. 133. 
Hab. Borneo. 


Genus STuuMErA. 

Walker, JournL Proceed* Linn, Soc*, London, i, 1867. p. 33. 

oonformia, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Singapore. 

Genus Valonia. 

Walker, SournK Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857. p, 84. 

oomplicata, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Uab. Malacca. 


Genua OxYPUonA. 

Rob. Desr., Myod., 1830, p. 757. 

malaica, Schiner, Novar. ReUe., 1868, p. 374. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Chelypuora. 

Rond., iinn. d. Mas. Civ, d. Star, Nat, d, GenoVd, 1875, p. 433. 

borneana, \f.*ibid., p. 434. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Aoastrooes. 

J. Bigot, Rev, et Magaz, d, ZooU, Gui^rin, No. 7, Parii, 1869, p. 7. 

niveitareia, id. ibid., p. 8. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Division TEYPBTIDA. 

Bigot, adhue inedict, 1891 { Carpomyzsc, pt. Latr., Regn, Anim. i Ortalidee, 
pt. Fallen ; Tephritidm, pt. Alacq., Suit, d Buff. Dipt, li, ^arie, 1886, 
p. 447; Aciphorea*, pt., p. 748, Rob. Dear., Myod., 1830; Trypetiiue, 
Sebtner, Fawi. Aastriaea, d, Flieg,^ 2nd Pt., », 1864 ; OrtaUdiua, pt. 
Bond., Prodr,, i, 1866, p. 108. 
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Genus Trypeta. 

Meigen, llig. Jlfagan., ii, p. 1803 j Soatophaga, Dacns, pt. Fabr. j Trupanea, 
pt. Schrank { Tephritis, pi>. (auctor), Sitarea, p. 703, Terellia, p. 758, 
pt., Bob. Dcbv., Myod.f 1880 s Carpomyia, p. Ill, Cerajocera, p. Ill, 
pt., Bond., Pfodr., i, 1856. 


atilia, Walker, Zist. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Museum, iv, Lovidon, 1849, p. 1021; Synon. 
Trypeta melalenca? Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn, 8oc., 1864^ p. 888; 

SenBU Oaten.* Sacken, Ann. d. Mm, Civ. d, 8tor, Nat. d, Genova, 1881, p. 450. 

Hab. China, Ceram, Celebes. 

■inioa, id., Trans. Ent. Soc., London, 1867-60, p. 41. 

Hab. China. 

t 

iubifera, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. China* 

rudiii, id., Journ, Proc. Linn, 8oc., i, 1857, p. 133. 

Hab. Borneo. m 

crux, (Musca, Dacns), Fabr. Eneycl, 8yd., iv, p. 358, et Syet. Anil., p. 277. 

Hab. India. 

▼iolaoea, Wiedem., itusiter. Europ. Ziceijiug, Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 476. 

Hab. Java. 

Yaga, id. ibid., p. 490. 

Hab. Bengal. 

Ittodeata, id. ibid., p. 493$ Synon. Dacus, id. Fabr., Syst. Anti,, p. 278; Sensu 
Wiedem., loc, cit, 

Hab. Bengal. 

ObBOleta. id. ibid., p. 490. 

Hab. Java. 

I&oisa, id., Anal, Enloni., p. 63. * ^ 

Hab. Bengal. 

aorOBtaota, id. ibid., p. 64. 

Hab. India. 

ftBflata, Europ. Zuvijfug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p. 600; SyiKHi. Tephitifl, 

id. Fabr., 8yet. Anti., p. 320; Scnsn Wiedem., loc. cit. 

Hab. Tranqaobar. 

vaitthardti, id.» ^nal, Entom., p. 64. 

Hab. India. 

baaUaiia» id-i Austtr, Europ, Ins., End Pt, Hamm, 1880, p, 510, * 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Walker, List, Dipt, Ins* Brit. Mw,, iv, London, 1849, p. 1081. 

Hab. Bengal. 
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•teU», id. ibid., p. 1080. 

Hab. Bengal. 



eylindrioa. id* ibid., p* 380. 

Hab. India, 

mixta, id. ibid., p. 380. 

Hub. India. 

oontraria, id. ibid., p. 380. 

Hab. India. 

ferruffinea, id. ibid., p. 387. 

Hab. India. 

‘"^HarChlnJ!' P- «». (""w. hi>Uct. 

•ineiiaia, id. ibid.,** p. 080. 

Hab. China. 

Genus El'LKiA. 

Walker, Ent, Mngaz.f iii, p, 81 j Trypeta, pt, 

mutioa, (Tiy^ta) id., Ltst, Dipt. Ins, Brit. Museum, iv, London, 1849, p. 1036 
Hab. India. * * 

Genus Vidalia. 

Eob. Dcs7., Alyod., 1830, p. 719, 
impreuifrona, id. ibid., p. 710. 

Hab. India. 

, Genus Stylophora. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1880, p. 723. 

BOnata, id. ibid., p. 723. 

Hab. Coromaiidel. 

Genus BoisouvALfA. 

Rob. De«7., Myod,, 1830, p. 730. 

ratilana, id. ibid., p. 780. 

Hab, India. 

Genus Acahthonevra. 

Maoq., Dipt, gwt., iJ, 8ni Ft., Pari,, U48, p. *80. 

ItaMipomUi, id. ibid., p. 881. 

HabbBeii^* 
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Oentis Ubophora. 

Rob. Dogv., Afyod., 1880, p. 769; Dacus, pt. Fabr,; Trupanea, pt. Schrank; 
Soatopliaga, pt. Germar; Tephritis, pt. (auctor.) ; Trypeta, pt. (attct6r.). 

tniiiata, Macc(., JDipl, Eneot., ii, 8rd Pt., Pam, 1848, p. 222. 

Hab. Java. 

tlttithorax, id. ibid.. 4th Supplt,, Paris, 1850, p. 286. 

Uab. India. 

faseiata. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Lim, 8oc,, Londo^i, i, 1857, p. 134. 

Uab. Borneo. 


Genus Tephbitis. 

Latr., Diet, Hist, Nat., vol. 24, 1804; Dacus, Tephritis, pt. Fabr. ; Tra< 
panoa, pt. Schrank ; Trypeta, pt. Meig. Loew. ; Acinia, pt. Macq., 8. » 
Huff., ii, ParM, 1835, p. 409 ; Walker, List. Dipt. Brit. Mas., p. 1024 
Sphenolla, p. 778, Oxyna, p. 755, Urellia, p. 774, Rob. Desv., Hi/od., 
1880. 

fasciventria, (nom, bislecttPa), Moeq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, p. 225. 

Uab. Ipdia. 

AMOiventriB, (nom, hisleclum), id. ibid., Suit, dii 2nd Supplt., Paris, 1847, p. 65. 

Uab. Java. 

parltii, Dolesch., Nuturk, Tijdschr, v, Nedcrl, Indie, Batavia, New scricB, 1856, p. 412. 
Uab. Ojokjokaria. 

asterla, Sohiner, Novar, Beisc, 1868, p. 270. 

Uab. Madras. 

brahma, id. ibid., p. 272. 

Hub. Madras. 


Genus Ensina. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 751; Tephritis, pt. Fall., Zettorst.; Trypeta, 
* pt. Meig., Loow. 

guttata, Maoq., Dipt, ExoL, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 230. 

Hab. India. 

retioulata, Dolesch., Nalark, TiyUchr, v, NederU Indie, Batavia, New Series, 1866, 
p. 412. 

Uab, DJokjokarta. 


Genus Scrolastss, 

Loew, Jlbne^rtfplt Dtp. v. N. America, iii, Washington, 28 1 Platy- 

etomwi pti Qutrin; Aoinia, pt. Doleach.; Lamprogastor, pu (auotor.). 
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cinotiUy Oat.*Sacken, 4lnn* <2. Mas, Civ. d, 8tar» Kat, d* Genova, 1881, p« 479 ) Sjmoti. 
Platyatoma, id. Guerin, Voy. d. 1. Coquille, Zool., p. 299; Acinia, facioatriatis 
Doleach., Naiurk. TijiUehr. v. NederL Indi^^ Batavia, 1867, p* 416; XjamprogaBiap 
transyersa, Walker, Jow-rw/. Proceed. Linn. 8oc., London ^ 1867, p. 30; id. margini- 
fera, id. loc. ciL, 1868, p. Ill ; Lamprogaster sexpitfata, id. loe, cit., 1861, p. 261. 
Hab, Malacca, Port- Jackson, Amboina, Arou, New Guinea, Celebes, Batchian, 
Stuart. Is. 

Gonns Acipia. 

Rob. Dear., Afyod., 1880, p. 720; Scatophoga, pt. Fabr.; Tephriils, pi. 
Fall., Wied., Zetterst. ; Trypeta, pt. Wiodem., Meig., Loew ; Urophoro, 
pt (auctor.), Aciiira, pt. Kob. Dost., 1880, p. 773 ; Euloia, pt. 

Walker, Liid. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mas., iv, London, 1840, p. 1036; Epidosniiu, 
p. 112, Myoleja, p. 112, Rond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

quadrlnoisa, Sohinor, Nbvar. Reise, 1868, p. 204; Synou. Trypeta, id, Wiedem., 
An<d. Bntom., p. 55. 
ilab. India, Nicobars. 

soror, id. ibid., p. 264. 

Hab. Batavia. 


Qenua Ptiwna. 

V. d. Wnlp, Tijdchr. v, Eniom., deel xxiii, 1880, p. 31. 

brevioorniSs id, ibid., p, 83. 

Ifab. Java. 

dunlopi, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Padang. 

notabUls, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Padang. 

sexxncMSulata, id., Sumatra Eeped., p. 61. 
llab. Sumatra. 


Genus Sphgnella. 


Rob. Oeav., Myod., 1830, p. 778. 


sinensis, Schiner, Kovar. Reise, 1868, p. 267. 
Hab. Shanghai. 

id. ibid., p. 267t 
Hab. Madras. 


Familj VLim/B. 

J. Bigot, adhue inediet,, 1891 ; Ulidini, pt. Maoq., 8, d Bug. Dipt., li, Paris, 
1886, p. 4061 UUdiiue^ Sdiin., Faun. AuHriac. d. PUagon, 0, IBH, p. 
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1864 1 Tampexina, pt. Eond, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 114; Ulidina, Loew, 
Jfonop**. N. Afnericaiit Dipter., 3rd Ft., Washington^ 1873, p« 64; Lanza- 
nid», pt, Macq., 8, a Dipt., ii, Paris, 1886, p. 506. 


Genus Ulidia. 

Meig., 8ysL Beschr,, v, 1826, p. 386, (et auctor.) ; Timia, pt. Bond., Prodr., 
i, 1866, p. 116; Moaillns, pt. Latr.; Chrysomyza, pt Fallen; Tephritis, 
pt. Fabr. ; Chloria, pt. Schiner, Pmn, Auatriae. JDtpfom, ii, 1864, p. 85. 

«nea, Wiedem., Ausser, Burop, Zmijlug. Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 666. 

Uab. India. 

divergens. Walker, Ins, launders, Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 397. 

Hab. India. 

melanophila, id , List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mm., iv, London, 1849, p. 1068. 

ITab. Bengal. 

fulTioepa, id., Trans. Ent, Soc., London, 1857-60, p. 39. 

Hab, India. 


Genus Chloria. 

Schiner, Wien. Entom. Monatschr., vi, 1802, p. 161; Ulidia, Tephritis, 
Chrysomyza, pt. (auctor.). 

olauM, V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr. v. Entom,, deel, xxiii, 1880, p. 28; Synon. Ulidia, id. 
Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 261. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Gbltphus. 

Dalman Vet. Acad. Handl., 1818, (et auctor.). 

obteotui, id., Anal. Ent., p. 82. 

Hab. India, Java, Cochin China, Malacca, Phillipp. Is. 

•Otttatui, Wiedem., Ausser, Enrop. Zweifing. Ins,, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830. p. 601. 
Hab, India, Java. 

ftisolpes, Maoq., Dipt. Exot, 4tA 8npplt., Paris, 1860, p. 801. 

Hab, India. 

UviBt d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 53. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Genus Paraceltphus. 

J. Bigot, Rev. ft Magas, ZooU Oulrin, Ko. 7, 1869, p. 10; Gelyphns, pt. 
Hab. MalaoGbi Cochin China. 
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Family SAJPEOMYZID-®. 

J. Bigoe, adhn^ in^dictt 1801; Sapromysides, Fall., Disc, 1820; Scatoniy- 
aides, Scyomyzidos, pt. (auctor.) ; Sapromyzinw, SoMner, JPViua. Aiwfrt- 
cmi Dipt,, ii, 1804, p. 88. 


• Genns C<£L0PA. 

Meig., SysU Besehr., vi, 1830, p. 194; Copromyza, pt. Pall,; Pucomyiu, pt. 
Halid, Ann, Nat, Hist., ii, p. 180. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt, Exot, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 260. 

Hab. Java. 


Geuus Lauxanu. 

liAtr., Diet. Hist, Nat., v. 24, 1804; Oc!h. Crust, et Ittit,, iv, p. 201 ; Dolioliopus, 
Burgus, pt. Fnbr. ; Calliope, pt. Halid. 

diadema, Wiedera., A«s«er. Europ, Ztvaijtug, Ins,, ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 061. 
llab. Samatra. 

ruflventris, Macq., Dipt. Exot, Snit, <lu 2nd St/pplt., Paris, 1847, p. 68. 
llab. Java. 

nigropunotata, Thomson, Fregat. Engeniea Resa, 1858-68, p. 666. 

Hab. Guam. 

ourvinevris, id. ibid., p. 667. ^ , 

Hab. China. 

euoera, VTalkcr, JournI, Proceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1867, p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore, Borneo. 

detereiins, id. ibid., p. 29. 
llab. Mt. Ophir. 


Family cnYUSIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined,, 1801; Chylizina, Rond., Prodr,, i, 1866, pp. 25, 122; 
Psilomydse, p. 416, Loxocorideo, p. 372, Gordylurido), p. 376, pt. Mucq., 
8, d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835 ; Psilidea, pt. Walker ; Paluinydm, Rob. 
DeSY., pt. Myod,, 1830, p. 668; Psilinas, Sohin., Faun, Austriacadie 
Flieg,, 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 196. 


* Genus Chtliza. 

Fall., Dipt. 8uec,, 1860; Dasyna, pt. Bob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, p. 667; Mo- 
gachetom, pt. Bond., if 1856, p. 128. 

Jiiatrionlea, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zweifing, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 530. 
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oallda, id. ibid., p. 632. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

maoulariB, id. ibid., p. 631. 

Hub. java. 


Family BPIlDRINIDiE. . 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined,, 1891 ; Kphydrinido}, Zotterst., Dipt Scandin., 1842 ; 
Bphidrina, Kond., Prodr,^ i, 1866, p. 129 ; HydromyzidsD, pt. Fall, (ei 
auctor.) ; Hydrcilidcic, p. 783, pt. llob. I)csv,, Myod.^ 1830; Fiophilidm, 
pt, Macq., S, d Dipt, ii, Pari», 1836, p. 5.31 ; Paralimna, pt. Loow, 
Cfvers, VctensTc, Akad, Forhandl,, xix, 1862, p. 3. 

Geuus NOTIPHILA. 

Fallon, Dipter. 8uec,, 1823 ; Kcratocora, pt. Rob. Dosv., Myod,, 1830, p. 788, 

fasoiata, Wiodom., Anat Enlom., p. 67. 

ILab. India. 

alblventris, id. ibid., p. 689. 

Hub. India. 

doraopunotata, id. ibid., p. 691. 

Hab. India. 

indloa, id. ibid., p. 501. 

Hab. India. « 

peregrina, id., Am^er. Europ, Zwcijhhj. Ths., 2nd Pi , Ilainiti, 1830, p. 602. 

Hub. China. 

obinonais, id. ibid., p. 692. 
llab. China. 

Immaculata, id. ibid., p. 602. 
llab. China. 

ainonsia, (Paralimna? Loow), Scliincr, Kovar. Reinc, 1868, p. 241. 

Hab. lloug‘Kong. 

oiliata, V". d. Wulp, Sumatra Erpcd.y p. 55. 

Hub. Sumatra. 

radiatula, Thomson, Frajat Eiojcnie^ Rri*r/, Stvcklwhuy 1858-68, p. 606, 

Uab. Chinn. 


. Genns Dbyxo. 

Hob. Hear., Myott^ 1830, p. 787, 

' lispoidea, id. ibid., p. 787, 
llab. Samaira. 
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Gosms Discomtza. 

Meig., Syst, Be^ch,\, vi, 1830, p. 205; Psilopa, pi. FalJttn. 

pelaffica, Schioor, Verhandl. K. K, s. b, GemUsch, TTi'en., xi, p. 461. 

Hab. Nioobars. 

punctipennis, V. U. flumatra E,rpctl,, p. 56. 

Uab. Bumt\tnu 


Genua OcifTHEiu. 

Latr., liat. d. vol. 3, 1802; <?<*/». <?/;«<*., iv, p. 847} Ma* 

crochiim, pt. Zottcrat., Ins, Lapon, 1840. 

rotundata. Sell in. Kovar, Reisc, 1808, p. 243. 
llab. Nicobars. 


Genus Gymnopa, 

Fallen, Dt>^, 1820, (ot anctor) j FristaliH, pt. Fabi*. 

guttico8ta» Walker, Journl, Prucecd. Linn, 8«r., Londmif i, 1857, p. If30, 
Ilab. Borneo. 

infUBa, nl. ibid., p. 130. 
llab. Borneo. 


Family DllOSOPHIMD/K. 

J. Bipfofc, adhuc inrdief.; Geomyzidori, pt. Fall., 1823; riophilidn', pt. Macq., 
S. « Tiujf, Dipt.f ii, Path, 183.'>, p. 631; I)ro.«iopliilin{i, pt. Hoiul., /V/idr., 
i, 1850, p. 133; Oeomyzina*, p. 281, flrot^opbilinie, p. 200, IJorborina', 
pt., p. 319, Scliiner, Fuun. Aufttriara />. ii, 1864; Tniieuno, Moijj;., 

lUiff. Maijaz., ii, 1803, p. 270. 

Genus DuosopiiibA. 

Fallen, Dipt. Suer., (Oeomyziil., pt. /. r., iv, 1823), Catniila, Halid., Curt, 
Guide, 1838} Soui»tnmyzfi, pt. Hard. 

nigrlventria, Mncq., Dipf. Exoi., ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 18*13, p. 259. 

Hab. Cochin China. 

insulona, Schiner, Navar, Re he, 1868, p. 240. 

Hab. Nicobars.. 

lineata, V. d, Wnlp, Sumufm Kjrpcd., p. 57. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Gei»ns BoitnoRUs. 

Meig.y Vlig. Magaz , ii, 1803, p. 270; Copromyzn, pt. Fallen, (ot anctor.) r 
^ , ^pheezocera, pt., p, 867, Korea, p. 802, Mycetia, i>. 803, pt. Bob. Oesr., 
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Myod,, 1880; Cramomyia, p. 569, Apterina, p. 678, Olina, p. 671, pt. 
Macq., 8. d Biijf. Ptpf., ii, PariB, 1835 ; Copromysa, p. 124, Apterina, 
p. 126, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

punotipennis, Wiedem., Anal, Entam,^ p. 69. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Tbineura. 

Moig., lllig, Magaz.f ii, 1803, p. 276; Tephritis, pt. Fabr.; Fhora, pt 
(auctor.) ; Fhilodondria, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866, p. 136. 

peregrina, Wiedom., Ausser, Europ, Zweifiug, Ins.^ 2nd Pt., Hamm^ 1830, p. 600. 
Hab. Canton. • 


Genus Glasiopa. 

Stenhammar, Monogr, d, Ephydri, 1844, p. 251 ; Notipbila, pt. (auctor.) ; 
Diflcocerina, Macq., 8. <i Btiff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 627. 

albitarsis, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Eivpcd , p. 66. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Geomyza. 

Fallen, Dipt^r, Suec., 1823 ; Tephritia, pt. Fabr. ; Opomyza, pt. Meig. 

latioosta, Thomson, Fregat Eugenics Resa, Stockholm, 1858-4)8, p. 698. 

Hab. Malacca. 

spuria, Id. ibid., p. 599. 

Hab. China. 


Family CHLOROPTD.^3iJ. 

J* Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891 ; Hotcromyzidcs, Oscinides, pt. Fallen, 1820; 
Agrorayzidos, pi. id., Diss., 1823; Chloropino), p. 207^ Agromyzinsc, 
p. 209, BorborinOQ, p. 319, pt. Schinor, Faun, Austriaca d. Fltcg., 2nd 
Pt., 1864; Hotoromyzidso, pt. Macq., 8 , d Buff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1886, 
p. 574; Agromyziiia, pp. 25, 120, Ghilizina, pp. 26, 122, Capromyzinm, 
pp. 26, 123, Chloropina, pp. 20, 126, Oscinina, pp. 26, 127, Ephidrina, 
pp. 26, 129 j Asthonina, pp. 39, 190, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1856. ^ 

Qeims CuLOROfs. 

Meig<, Ulig, Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 278; Oaciuis, pt. Fallen (et auctor.) ; Te- 
pritis, pt. Fabr. 

extraneuB, Wiedem., Ausser, E.irap, Zweijtug. Ins., 2nd Pt , Hamm, 1830, p. 596. 

Hab. China. 

aliolatus, id. ibid., p. 597. 

Hab. China. 
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eonAuni*, id. ibid., p. 697. 

H&b. Chino. 

lonffioornis. Thomson, Fregat, Eugenics Resa, StocJeholm, 1858-68, p. 604. 
Hab. China. 

nioobarensLS, Sohiner, Rcise Frcgat. Kwara^ 1868, p. 245. 

Hab. Nicobars. 


Genus Cerais. 

V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Frayed., p. fri. 

magmcornia, id. ibid., p. 65. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


• Gomis OsciNis. 

Latr., Viction^t vol, 24, 1804$ Gcm. Crust. c( Ins,, iv, $>. 351 $ Clilorops, pt. 
Aloig. 

insignis, Thomson, Frcgat. Eugenics Resa, Slvclcholm, 1858-G8, p. 006. 

Hab. Chinn. 

ensifera, id. ibid., p. 605. 

Ilab. China. 


Genus Heteromtza. 

Fallon, Dipt. Suer., 1820; Holomyza, pt. Moig. $ Lontiphom, pt.. p. 656, 
Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830; llctorostoma, pt. Bond., Prodr.t i, 1850, p. 10>k 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1835, p. 202. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus CosLOPA. 

Heig., Syst. Beechr., vi, 1830, p. 194 $ Copromyza, pt. Fall . ; Fuoomyia, pt. 
Halid, Wesho. Modern Classif, of Ins., 1840. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt. Easot., ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1835, p. 266. 

Hab. Java. 

Genus Homalura. 

Meig., Syst, Besehr., ▼, 1820, p> 186. 

maoulipennis, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zwdfiug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Uamm, 1830, p. 674. 
Hcd3. India. 

Genus Aoromyza 


Fallen, Dipter. Suec., 1823 $ Ghlorops, pt. Fallen. 
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tristells. ThomBon, Fregat, Eugenies Besa^StocJcholmf 1858‘-68y p. 609. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Borhina. 

Meig., Byst, Beschr., yi, 1830, p. 191. 

albovariegata, Thomson, Efcgat Eugeniea Resa, Btockh-ofmy 1868-08, p, 606. 
Hab. Malacca. 


Family PnORIDA\ 

J. Bigot, adhac inedict, i IToteromyzidos, Trinouridos, Phytomyzides, pt. 
Fallen ; Scatomyzidm, pt. Begn, A7Um,, Hypocera, pt. Latr. ; Trinoarodm, 
pt. Moig., Sijet, Beschr.f vi, 1830, p. 8 ; Sphiorocoriduo, pt. Macq., 8, d 
Buff, Dipt.f ii, Parifit 1835, p. 661; Piitrcindcso, pt. p. 796, Rob. Desv., 
Myod,, 1830 ; Phoridsc, Schinor, Faun, Aiistr.y 2ud Pt., 1864, p. 336 ; 
Phoridsc, Rond., Pi odr., i, pp, 12-27, 1850 ; llypoceridm, (oiim), J, Bigot. 


Genus Phora. 

Latr., PrMst 1796; Bibio, pt. Fabr. ; Trinoiira, (o/rm), Moig., Klassif,^ 1804, 
id. Zotterst., Dipt. 8ca7idin, Couiccra, Moig., Synt. Bcschr., vi, Hamm^ 
1830, p. 226; Moiopina, pt. Macq., 8, u Buff, Dipt., ii, Sup^plty Pam, 
1835, p. 606. 

Blnensis, Schinor, Navar, BeisCf 1868, p. 224. 
llab. China. 

orientalis, id. ibid., p. 224. 

Hab. Kondal. 

oleghomi, J. Bigot, IndiuTi Economic, Entomol.f vol. i, 1890, p, 191. 

Hab. Bengal. 


ANOMALOOERATl. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc, Ent. Fraarc, 1886, p. 226, etc.; Piipipora, Nitzscb, 
Qermnr Mngaz.f ii, 1818; Ifippoboscidto, p. 644, Schinor, Faun, Amtriac, 
d. FHeg.y 2nd Pt., 1804, ct Nycteribidpc, id. ibid., p. 650; Leach, Mem, 
TTcra. Soc,, 1817 ; Coriacoin, Latr., B, Nat. Ins.^ 1802, id. Macq., S. d 
Buff, Dipt.f ii, PariHf 1835, p. 634; Phthiromyim, Latr., JET. Nat. !»«., iv, 
1809; Hippobascidw, Nyoteribidae, Streblidse, pt. Rondani, iln». d, 
Mu8, Oil’, d, 8tor, Nat, d. (fenova, 1873; Phihiridium, pt. Hermann, 
1804; Cryptocores, (oltm, 1852), Zoobia>, Melitobim, KyctoribiaD pt, 
Stoblidi, Zoobiiii. pt. J. Bigot, Ann. Son. Ent. FraTice, 1885, p. 230, etc. 


Family ZOOBIDCE, (Zoobidi). 
J. Bigot, ilna. Soc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 232. 
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Oeons i’OfcTCTENES. 

Waterhouse, Trart»*« L'wl. Soc., iv, Leudonj 1879, p. 311. 

jirr®, id. ibid., p. 311. 

? Hab. Madras. 

spasmm, id. ibid., • 

£iab. Java. 

iGlonns Mvophtiiiria. 

Rond., dun. d. Mui, Civic, d. Star. Kat, d. Ocnovoy 1875, p. 40*1. 

redUTioides, id. ibid., p. 464. 

ITab. Borneo. 


GonUS ORNITJiUMYfA. 

Lair., 21. Nttt. Cruat. Inn.^ iii, 1802; liippol> 08 cft, p*. IJiin. (ot auotor.). 

nigricans, Loach, Eprohosc. las., p. 12. 

Hab. Bctigai, Sumatra. 

COlumbffi, Wicdom., Anal. Enti)m.t p. 60. 

Hab. Java. 

javana, Jaennicko, N. Exnt. Diptor.f Fnmljforl, 1887, p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus IIippojjosoa. 

Linii., Succ.t 1781, p. 471; Nirmomyia, pt. NitJsscJi. ; J. 

Bigot, Ann. Hoc. Knt. FmncCf 1886. 

sivffi, J' Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 235. 
ilab. India. 

oalopsls, id. ibid., p. 236. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

▼ariegata, Wicdom., Auaser. Europ. Ziccijlttg. Jns., 2nd Ft., 1830, p. 603. 

Hub. India. 

ftanollloni, Leach, Eprohasc. Ina,, p. 8. 

Hab. Bengal $ Africa. 


Genas Olkebsia. 

Leach, Edimb. Eucyclop., xi, 1810, (et anctor.Ji Foronia, pt.’Lcach ; Ornito. 
phila. Bond., Bnllet. d. 8oe. Ital., xi, p. 8; Nirmomyia, pt. NUloh. 

iMKipalpia, Macq., 8, d Buff. Dipt., ii, Part., 1836, p. 840. 

Hab. Java. 




[Ko.a, 

"~"r P- “ » “• '“r^- 

Zmi^itf. In»., fend Pt., Homm, 1880, p. 607} et Schiaar, Xaear. Beise, 1868, p. 873). 
Hab. Batariai Capo of Good Hope f 


Family BTREBLlDiE), (Streblidi). 

J. Bigot, Ann. 8oc, Ent. France, 1885, p. 231 j StroblidSb, pt. Bond., ilnn. d, 
Muh, Oiv, d. Stor. Nat, d, Qenova, 1878, p. 166. 


Genus Ratmondia. ** 

*u 

Frauenfeld., Wieih Ahad, Oitzher,, xviii, 1855, p. 820. 

kollwl, id. ibid., P* 830. • 

Hab. Madras. 

buberi, id. ibid., p. 331. 

Hab. Madras. 


Family NYOTEBIBIDiE, (Nycterilidi). 

3, Bigot, S'lf. Enf. France, 1885, p. 236 j (Nyctcribiio, id., olitn), 

Nyctoribidit', Lcucli, Mem. BVm. Soc., 1817; Nyctoribidie, Schiuor, 
Fauna Aurlriaca d. Flicg., 2iid Pt., 1864, p. 650. 

Genus Nycteruua. 

Latr., II. Nat. Crunf. ct Ins., 1803, vol. iv, f. 304; Acaras, pt. Linn.; Hip- 
pobosoa, pt. Voigt. ; Phiiiiridtum pt. llomiaun; Uoloripea, pt. Afontaign, 
Linn. Trans.^ ix, 1808. 

•ykesii, Wosw,, 0» Nycteribia, Tnins. of Zool, Soc., London, 1834, p 288. 
llab. India. 

hopel, id. ibid., p. 289. 

Uab. Bengal. 

royUi, id. ibid., p. 290. 

Hab. India. 

Jenynsii, id. ibid,, p. 291. 

llab. India, Ceylon, Aniboina, Samatra. 

mlnuta, V. d. TFulp, Supnatra Ejriied., p. 58. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

ferrarU, Bond., An«. d. Jtfto'. Civ. d. Stmr. Nat d. Oenova, 1878, p. 166. 

Ha^ Jam* 
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In the August Procecdiilgs of the Society, p. 158 will be found a nolo 
on the subgonoe StictopheUf mainly based on material received from tlio 
Rev. Walter A. Hamilton ami collectcil in the Kliasi Hills. The present 
note owes it§ origin to the same source, over 200 speciinons of Padt ynma 
having bdbn sent to me from that region by Mr. Jiniiiiltoii. The sub- 
genuff^ndemwa occurs in Ceylon, South India, Bengal as far west as 
Maldah, the lower slopes of the Sikkim hills, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China, Nias Island, and Hainan. Its head* 
quarters appears to be Assam and Burma (especially the former), whei'o 
it may bo said to swarm ; everywhere else it is comparatively rare, except 
perhaps in Calcutta, where E, kelluri^ Felder, may bo met with in 
siderable numbers if looked for in the right places and at the x^ight 
seasons of the year. 

The subgenus as represented in Ceylon, South India, drissa, Bengal 
(usually), and in parts of Burma and in the Malay Peninsula, presents 
tho curious phenomenon tliat the several species are in both sexes 
entirely, or but slightly, on the uppersido of the wings, more especially 
31 
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the fore wing, unglosRcd with blue ; but iu some parts of Bengal 
(Maldah),and in Sikkim, spocimeiiH are met with which are either entirely 
UTigloSHfd, or partly glofssed \\ith blue, towards the base of the wing, 
while in Ahhuiii, Aiakan and Pegu tlic whole of the forewing is usually 
most rielily blue-gIosse<L Tiiis phenomenon may be due to mimicry, 
as in ihe KJiasi Hills Assam, where Pademmas are individually most 
numerous, I'Jtiplon midanius^ Ijinnams (Iminei, Mooro), is also exceedingly 
"comnioii, and the pi obably mimic it or some other blue-glossed 

species. The only thing to be said against this theoiy is that iu Maldah 
where many spceimtms ai’o most distinctly glossed \vitli blue there aro 
no other blue Ihiplnias wbieli tliuhc Pademmas could mimic ; the occur- 
rence of tlicse hitler ni Maldali may, liowever, be due to immigration. 

The next point to be dealt with is the extraordinary variability of 
tlic subgeinis. I’lio species which is foiind in Ceylon (fJ. sinhala^ Mooro) 
appears to be ([uit(i cuustant, as do spceimeiis of hJ. hollariy Voider, 
received from South India, the Eastern and Westenn Gliats, Orissa, and 
Calcutta, lint ilireetly the hills are approached, at Maldah north of 
ih(3 (binges and at the foot of the Sikkim hills, the spoeios commences 
to vary and to approach E. khujii^ Moore, both as regards the presence 
of a more or less well-mai'ked blue gloss, and in the acquisition of discal 
markings to the forowing. Hut for these interincdiate Bpecimens, 
kolliU'l might be considered to be a good ami constant species, but, as it 
is, iu certain parts of iiorUi-eastern 1 lulia it is distinctly variable. As 
■we jiroeccd to the castwai'ds, in Hiiulaii, Assam, and I lie nortlierii and 
middle divisums of Hiiriiia (Arakaii and l*egu), blue-glossed species 
mainly prevail, tlioiigh occasionally specimens almost as free from the 
gloss as is E. htllari are met with. Lastiy, in the .soiitberiimost division 
of Burma (Teiiasserim) the blue-glossed species have alniu.st dis- 
appeared, being as rare us iinglossod are in Assam, tind aro replaced 
by iiuglossed species which differ in the character of the* markings 
from the coutiueiital Indian species, E. kalian. In the Malay Peninsula 
Padvmmas arc very rare, and arc of the Tenasserim form. To a certain 
extent, therefore, we can divitlu up the Indian Padefnmas into 11101*0 or 
less woll-dofiued geographical races, which, were they only constant each 
in its own region, might bo retained as distinct species. But this is not 
ontii*oly so. E, kullari gradually merges into E. kingii in Maldah and tho 
low'cr slopes of tho Sikkim llilU, ami E. hhujii equally gradually 
grades into E* Fe,uler, in Arakan. In ilioir i*ospectivo hcad- 

qiiurtei*8 the two pmcviuo forms are jicrfcetly constant and recognisable 
at a glance, E, kalian fiom any pai*t of India south of tho (xanges, and 
E. erkhsonii from Lower Teuasfe.crim or tho Malay Peninsula. On the 
boidcr-lands bet^^ eon these regions tho several species aro no longer 
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reliablj distinct, and in tho Khasi HilU, which mny ho said ti> bo tho 
head-quarters of the as tlioro they exist in the fi^rcatosfc 

number of individuals, a bowilderinsf niiiUiplieity of various furins is 
met with, ^Mes««rs. Butler and Moore, but esj>ccia01y tho latter, have 
described a jyrruat number of these quite inconstant forms as distinct 
spetnes, and the present. writ or with the material at his disposal, tvmld 
if dcnii'ed, easily deRcribo a dozen more such species, man}” of them far 
moiH) distinct in snporflcial appearaneo than soviunl «)f ^^essrh!. Mooro 
and Butler’a. It appears to him that tho only way to donl Haiis- 
factorily with these piiz/linj^ species is to treat all of them (except 
which appears to bo eonstaiii owinir t«^ its insular habitat) 
as geo^'aphiciil races of tho earlio.st <!escrihcd TL kfityii To this end ho 
has ^iven below tho full synonymy of the vai’ious forms ami a bri(jf 
description of them. 

I must once more enter my protest against the erronoous views 
hcl<l by home naturalists on the variability of these species. Mtissrs* 
Wooil-!Ma.stm, Marshall, Distant, Mlwes, Adamson, Doherty, Watson, and 
I, all of whom know these insects in life and have lived amongst tlnon, 
have written page np(m page to .sliew liow iiic»>nstant they are, yet Mr. 
Moore, w'ho has never been in tho Kast, in his latest W4)rk on butterilies 
(“ Lc])idopter{i Jndica’*), admits eight di.stinrt sptjcies, and eight named 
“ Varieties *’ of Pwlamutti, all but one of the latter of which h<‘ deRcrlhcd 
ns good and distinct species in IHS3. When a Rpecies is obviously so 
c.xtremoly variable as Tj, it can be of no possible seientifie uso 

to have names for every p«»ssiblo Combination and permutation of tlio 
blue-glo.ssing of the upperside and *)f the di.spo.sition of tho mark- 
ings of both aides of tho wings. Those variations are cd)vi4Hisly 
mainly individual, ami fixmi tho same batch of eggs it is almost certain 
that several at lea.st of tlicso variations would be obtained were they 
carefully ih’cd. It is, however, of great scioiiiitic use t<i mtiko out tho 
range and to doscribo tho peculianiies of g(?ograpl)ieiiI raees when those 
are constant and snfriciuntly vvcll-iiiarked for detinitioii each in its own 
area, but tliis Mr. Moore never makes the slightest ait<»mpt to do. It 
is hoped that what has been here written will tend to this dosiiablo 
result. 

I might also mention to shew the absurdity of the views expressed by 
Mr. Moore in his Mouogn^ph of Enphnina written in in wlii<’h seven- 
teen distinct species of JPad^.rtima arc given from India,- - that I S(*nt to 
him, just after the appearance of that paper, 12 very variable speciimuis 
of Pademina captured in the Arakan Hills, oat of wdiieh ho could only 
name three. The inference was that tho other nine speciineu^ i^eprescut* 
ed as many new species.” 
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1. Evpi.(ba (Padxmma) sinbala, Moore. ^ 

Sepliiea sinhala, Moore, Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Iliat,, foarth aeriea, eol. u, p. 

(1877) j id. (part), Marahall and de NiceTilte, Bntt. of India, vol. i, p.66,n. 47 (1888^ I 
I$amia einhata, Moore, Lop, Cey., vol i, p. 10, pi. v, fig. 1, male (18|jp; Pademma 
sinhala, Hooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Loud., 1883, p. S09, n. 18 1 idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, 
p. 126| i>l. xlvii, figs. 3, male; 8a, female (1890). 

Habitat; Ceylon. 

Expanbjs : d*, 9 , 3*25 to 3*85 inclics. 

Dkscbittion ; Male. UrrEttsiOE, loth wings dark olive-brown. 
Forewing with tho outer marginal area broadly much paler than the 
rest of the wing, bearing in tho middle of tho palo area a series of from 
six to eight small c^hreous-whiio spots, tho one in the first median 
interspace the largest, often two in tho snbmedian interspace; a 
maz'ginal sorics of dots variablo in n amber, but usually four, com- 
mencing at tho anal angle and never reaching tlie apex of tho wing ; 
tho usual oval sexnal brand in the submedian interspace. Hindmng 
with tho outer margin paloi* than the rest of tho wing, but less markedly 
so than in tho fore wing ; tho usual flour-liko sexual patch about the 
anterior area of tho discoidal cell ; a submarginal scries of twelve 
ochrcuuB-whito spots, tho four anterior ones round, decreasing in size 
towards the costa, placed ono in each interspace, the posterior ones 
elongated into streaks, placed two in each interspace ; an almost com- 
plcto marginal senes of dots much larger than those in the forewing, 
not quite reaching tho apex of the wing, placed in pairs in the inter- 
spaces. XJndkbsijde, both wings paler olive-brown than on the upper- 
sido. Forewing somowhat darker in the middle of tho disc ; a costal 
spot placed between tho bases of tho first and second subcostal 
nervulos; disoal spots placed beyond the cell vaiying from two to 
four, tho lowermost spot in tho submedian interspace tho largest, all 
theso spots bluish-white ; subnioi’ginal and marginal series o]f spots as on 
tho upporsido, but the latter more numerous ; inner margin of thb wing 
up to the first median ncrvulo cinereous ; tho sexual brand black and 
prominent. Hindwing with none, one, or two diseal spots placed just 
beyond the coll ; submarginal and marginal spots as on tho upporside. 
Female, rather paler than tho male tluoughout, lacking all tho second- 
ary sexual characters, and having the inner margin of the forewing 
straight, not strongly outwardly bowed. Undersioe, forewing has 
the inner margin cinei^us as far as the submedian fold. 

Sk sinhola ooenrs only in Ceylon, and is, for an Hujpkea of this 
gi^up, owing to its insular position, fairly constant. 

2. BuPifltA (PADEtm A) KLUGII, Moore. 

Megktn htiugn^ Moore, Honfield and Moore, Cat. Lep. C., wd. i^ p. ISO, 
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a. M8 (18G7) t idem, Aa«i«tMB» Amti. aad Zool. BemueheiK p. 8tt <1878} 1 ML. 
ItwilMn Md d« HMrilie, Batt. of lad , »ol. i, p. M, n. 44 (I68t) t M , AdaawOB. 
Motu on the Xhwafnoof Bnniwh, p. 8 (1888); idem, id., Cet. of Butt. coil. inBormelt, 
p. 4, n. 80 <|g8»} ; id., Wetaon, Joarn. Bomb. Ket. Hist. 800., ool. ri, p. 89, n. 8 
(1891)$ k2u^«{, Butler, Juurn. Idlnn. 800. Lnnd., jSfoolog^r, vol. sir, p. 894, 

n. 86 (1878)} JK. (Pademntn) Wood-Heeon niul do Ntc4vUte, Joarn. A. S. B., 

vol. Iv, pt. 8, p. 340, II 10 (4880) j padEmf/ta klngii, Moore, liOp, Ind., vol. i, p. 117, 
pi. slii, fiK«* i> f»<Uef la, /«maZe; 16, /onnile (type of £. grantii) (1890) $ Padawma 
kluffS Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lend., 1883, p. 805, n. 1, pi. xxxii, Ag. 1, mu/f f 
SupUea (Pademma) Itlugi, Elwee, Trans. Knt. Soo. Lond., 1888, p 3U0, n. 9 $ Svptata 
er%ch9<mii, Felder, Boise Novara, Lep., vol. ii, p. 824, n. 4*44 ( 1865) \ id., Marshall anti 
de Nicdvillo, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 63, n. 42 (1882) ; id., Watson, Joum. Bomb, 
Nat. Hist. 8oo., vol. iiJ, p. 18, n. 13 (1888) ; id., Adaj^snn, Cat. of Bott. ooll. in 
Bnrmah, p. 4, n. 18 (1889) $ id., Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat Hist, Soo., vol, vi, p. 29, 
n. 7 (1891) ; id., Shopland, Bntt. coll, in Amcan, p. 4$ Eup/cca (Pademma) Et'L^hsonti, 
Wood* Mason and de Niccvillo, Jonrn, A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 817, n. J1 (1886); id., 
Elwos and do Nic4ville, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p 415, u. 7 (1886) $ ScUptna 
erichsonii, Butler, Jonrn. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 205, n. 89 (1878) $ 
Pademma erichsonii, Moore, Jonrn. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xxt, p. 31 (1886) $ 
Pademma erichininh Moore, Proc. 2ool. 8oc. Lond., 1883, p. 307, n. 11 ; Kuplma erich* 
EOni, Adamson, Notes on Danainm of Burinnh, p. 7 (1889) ; EMplwa kollarit Folder, 
Beiso Novara, Lop., vol. ii, p. 325, n. 445 (1865) ; Pudemma kotiari^ Moore, Proc. 
Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 309, n. 19, pi. xxi|c, 0, male ; id., Swinhoe, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Lond., 1885, p. 12G, n. 8 ; id , Hampson, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. Ivii, pt. 2, p. 348, 
n. 8 ; id., Moore, Lep. Tnd., vol. i, p 124, pi. xlvii, figs. 2, male ; 2tf, female (1890) $ 
£. {Pademma) kollari, de Nic5villo, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. liv, )>t. 2, p. 41, n. 8 (1885) $ 
id., Taylor, List of tho Butt, of Khorda in Orissa, p. 1, n. 8 (1888) $ id., Elwes, Trans. 
£nt. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 301, n. 10$ id., Fergnaon, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
vol. vi, p. 436, n. 9 (1891 ) ; Euplcea cragtOt Butler, Proo. ZooI.Soo. Lond., 1866, p.278, 
n. 81 ; id., Distant, Rhop. Malay., p. 29, ii. 9, pi. v, fig. 8, male (1882)$ p. 410, n. 9 
(1886) ; id., Marshall and do Niccvillo, Bntt. of India, vol. j, p. 63, n. 41 (1862) ; id., 
Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p. 18, n. 12 (1888); id., Adamson, Cat. 
of Bntt. coll, in Bnnnah, p. 4, n. 17 (1889} $ idem, id.. Notes on EanaincB of Bamiah^ 
p 7 (1889) I M., Shopland, Bntt. ooll. in Aracan, p. 4 $ Salpina crassa, Batler, Jonrn. 
Linn.^. Load., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 295, n. 88 (1878) $ id., Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. 
Lond.,* 1878, p. 822$ Pademma croesa, Bfoore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1888, p 807, 
n. 9 $ idem, id,, Lep Ind., vol. i, p. 121, pi. xiv, figs. 2, male ; 2a, female (1890)$ Salpina 
iHuetris, Batler, Jonm. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 294, n. 86 (1878) $ 
EapUea tilustrie, Marshall and do Nioeville, Bntt. of India, vol. i, p 66, n. 46 (1882)$ 
id., Shopland, Bntt. coll, in Aracan, p. 4 ; Pademma Ulualria, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soc. 
Lond., 1888, p. 307, n. 7 $ idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p 119, pi. xliii, figs. 1, male t la, 
finude (1890) ; Salpina nuuonit Moore, Proc. Zool: Soo. Lond., 1878, p. 823$ Suplma 
masoat, Marshall and de Nicdville, Bntt. of India, vol i, p. 64, n. 43 (1862) ; id*, 
Adamson, Cat. of Bntt* coll, in Barmah, p. 4, n. 19 (1889) $ id., Notes on Dafis«n<v of 
Bnrmah, p 7 (1889) $ Pademma maaoni, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Loqd., 1888, p. 809, 
n. 17; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vdl. i, p 128, pi. xlvi, fig. l,mal« (1890) $ Salpiaa graniUp 
Butte, Trans. Vnt« Soc. Lond., 1879, p. 2 ; SupUea grantii^ Marshall and de Nioeville, 
Bntt^ of Ijidia, voL i, p. 66, n* 45 (1882) $ Id., Adatnspn, Cat. of Butt. oott. in Biun 
moll, p, 4 (|S89) i id., Sboploiid, Bott. obli. in Avoeoa, p« 4 $ Padmma granH, Moore, 
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FHm. Zool. Soa Lond., ISM, p. SOS, n. S t Itamia rothneyi, Uoore, Knt. Month. Mha., 
Tol. xJx, p. 34 (1882) } JEnpliea sinhala (part), nec Moore), Marshall Imd >de NioSrilTei 
Bait, of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 47, pi. vii, fig. 12, male and female (1882) ; Fademma, 
dharma, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 806, n. 3, pi. xxxii, fig. 2, female ; 
Pademma auguttaf Moore, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 306, n. 4 ; $d||Kr id,, Lep. 
Ind., vol. i, p. 118, pi. xlii, figs. 2, male ; 2a, female (1890) ; Pademma indigof era, Moore, 
Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 306, n. 5, pi. xxxii, fig. 3, enale ; idem, id., Lop. Ind., 
Tol. i, p. 120, pi. xlir, fig. 3, male ( 1890) ; Pademma imperialis, Moore, Proo. Zool. 
Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 807, n. 6; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xliii, figtf.*2, 
male ; 2a, female (1890) ; Pademma regalU, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 307, 
n. 8 { idem, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xliv, figs. 1, male ; la, female (1890) f 
Pademma pemhertoni, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 308, n. 12, pi. xxxii, 
fig. 6," fnoZs I idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xlvi, figs. 3, male ; 8a, female 
(1890) i Pademma macclettandi, Moore, Proc Zool. Soo. Lond., 1893, p. 808, n. 18, 
pi. xxxii, fig. 4, female s idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 120, pi. xliv, figs. 2, male g 
2a, female (1890); Pademma uniformis, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 308, 
n. 14 ; idem, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xlvii, fig. 1, male (1890) ; Padeihma api^ 
ealie, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. SOS, n. 15 ; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, 
p« 123, pi. xlvi, figs. 2, males 2a, /e male (1890) ; Euplcea apicalie, Shopland, Bntfc, 
ooll. in Aracan, p. 4 ; Pademma lurmeiitteri, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883,' 
p. 809, n. 16 } idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 123, pi. xlv, figs. 3, male; 3a, female 
(1890) I Pademma sfierwillii, Moore, Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 120, pi. xlv, fig. 1, male 
(1800). 


Geographical race E. kollari, Foldu/. 

Habitat : South India, Orissa, Bengal, lower slopes of the Sikkim 
Hills. 

SxPANSR: cT, 3-3 to 4*1; 9 , 3*7 to 41 inches. 

Description; Male and Female. Differs only from E. nnhala, 
Moore, in the marginal spots of the forowing on both sides being rather 
larger and reaching the apex of the wing usually ; the submargiual 
aeries also rather larger. In all other respects as in E, sinhala. 

It is rather stretching a point to admit E. "kollari as distinct from 
JSf. tinhala, but as the differences noted above appear to be oonstant 
and are just recognisable, I have thought it best to separate them. 

Except in Bengal, where E. kollari is found in tho Sikkim terai 
and on the lower outer slopes of the Sikkim hills and in Maldah, it apr 
peace to be confined to the littoinl, the farthest point from the coast where 
1 have any record of its occurrenc4) being Poona, about 70 miles in a 
straight line from the sea, and Bhadrachalam, on tho Godavari, Madras, 
wluch is about 100. Keither U it found in tho hills except at the^ lower 
eleyations up to about 2,000 feet, save in tho Nilgiris, where Mr. Hampsoii 
tooic it at 8,500 feet elevation. In South India, Orissa and Bengal (with 
eome ezoeptions) the species is quite constant, it is only at Bholahit in 

Maldibh duitnc^ wd on tho lower slopes of the Sikkim hiUe^d in 



of ZtS 

thi^Sikkinrimi that the apeetea begins to yary, acquiring a mare ot 
leas ^ell-marked bine gloss on the npperside of the 'wifig^ and some 
discal spots on the forowingi which leads ns to the typical form of the 
species. 

Tjjpical form E> klngii, Moore. 

Habitat ; Maldah, lower slopes of tho Sikkim Hills, Bhutan, Assam^ 
Arkkan, Pegn. 

£\pansb : d*, 3*5 to 4‘0; 9 , 3'0 to 4*2 inches. 

Dkscbiptiox; Mat.k. UrcBRsiDE. [Of all the species of BnpUm 
known to me this is the most variable. Following tho order of tho 
Fetdemma group hero adopted, the varieties which most iieaidj resemble 
JSr. kollari arc brat described, while tho true K, klugii^ which is the most 
divergent form in otic direction, is next described, and lastly those 
variations are described wliicdi lead up to the geographical race B. ench- 
l^oldor, which ends tho scries.] A specimen from Sikkim in. my 
collection agi*ees absolutely with typical E. dnlidUi^ Moore, from Ceylon, 
except that the base of the fore wing on tho upporsido in some lights is 
slightly blue-glossed ; other Sikkim specimens 1 possess have tho sub- 
marginal and niaiginal spots to both wings rather smaller than iti typi- 
cal E, JeoUariy while others again are iiornial in this respect, both the 
latter forms being slightly blue-glossed. In tho next gradation tho dark 
basal area of tho forowing on tho upperside is less well marked, and ex- 
tends more towards tho outer margin, while the first discal spots divided 
by tho lower discoidal noiwulo have appeared ; tlieso varieties occurring 
in Sikkim, Assam, and Arakan, but always sparingly. In tho next group, 
which includes the typical E, klugiiy it is (juito impossible to doscribo 
within reasonable limits all the variations whicli occur. Tho dark basal 
area now g];adua1ly disappears altogether, tho blue-glossing becomotf 
more and more intense till it reaches its maximum, tho spots of the 
wingiTare infinitely variable — in some theix) are tho two marginal series 
only, in some one or both these series arc obsolete on the hindwing, in 
some the marginal series is confined in the forewing to a few at the anal 
angle, or are absent altogether, while tho submarginar series are spmo- 
times reduced from the full number of nine to four mere dots towards 
the apex ; the discal spots vary from a complete series of four to none at 
all ; while in some specimens there is a largo spot at the end of the 
disooidal cell, in others a smalt spot, and in others again no spot at all ; 
the odloor of the spots also varies, some are pure white, others strongly 
glossed with bine ; there is sometimes a costal spot at the base of the 
first and second subcostal nervnles, this being frequently absent. . Oir 
the/hi^wing some specimens ate richly blne-glosiE^ on the duic^ while 
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oikm are not glossed at all ; some are rich chestnat-coloured 
tho abSeminal mai^n, this ooloar also being found in some ezaisypleflc^ 
the bowed-oat inner margin of the forewing. UNDaBSine. The *Varia« 
tions of the spots on both wings described above as found on the^igper* 
siile of the wings are also found on the underside, tho^h^to a less 
extent. Female varies in praciselj the samo ^ray as does the mhle* 
Tho variations noted above are found throughout the lange of the typi- 
cal form, but they roach their maximum development in the KIMi 
Hills, where I have been able to accurately match the following species 
figured in Moore’s ** Lopidoptera Indica ’* — IS, khtgii^ E, augusta^ 4. %(^ 
lustrUf B* imperialism E, regaliim macolellandim E. indigofera^ E. sher- 
unUiif and E, unifom^a. 

Geographical race E, enchsonitm Felder. 

Habitat : [Maldah, one female ; Cachar, one female], Arakan, Pegu, 
Tenassorim, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China. 

Expausb : d',32to40*, $,37to41 inches. 

Descbiptson: Male. Uppbrsidb. [Still continuing tho same order 
of tho Fademma group, 1 first take up the description of the varieties 
most nearly approaching tho last geographical race.] The connecting 
link between the E, klugii race and the one now under consideration ia 
E. ma^onif Moore, which has tho basal area of tho forowing on tho up- 
. persido glossed with bright violet-blue, which character typically con- 
nects this race with E, kollarim Felder, from which, however, it may be 
dkitingpiished by tho submarginal soiios of spots gi adually increasing in 
sise from tho anal angle till the one in tho subcostal intei space is reached,* 
then again rapidly decreasing to tho costa. But for this single efiarfinter 
it would, I think, bo quite impossible to separate some forma C|£ B, e^£eb>» 

« eohit from E, kollari. This geographical race is not as vaa^ahle as the 
though it is still very vai^gble, :Mr. Moore placing in itT E. trmua 
encksonit), E, bwmeibteriy E viasonim E. apioalism and E, petaShtionL 
The spots on both wings are almost as variable as in S, klugit^ except 
* libiit the disoal spots of the forowing never exceed two in number and 
9 xe uflually absent altogether, and I have soon no specimen with a spot in 
the Sisooidal oell. Female, mai kings throughout similar to Ahosa of the 

The two female BpoLtmena, one each from Maldah and Oacha|f,tne«^ 

^ ti<8ped under habitat rj>ove, quite upset the otherwise fairly welMsftaed 
, geognplucfa^istri^ of this local race. These two specini^ 
pmm tho aubmergiiial soiios of spots on tho forewing the i^picfd 
of JB. emkeomt, so 1 am reluctantly obliged to include them lu^ 

I have other aberraut male speoimeim fmm | 
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b^pIbibD forotring, and hare a lai^ ispot in tho dtacoidal celC^t;tIlMi 
J^|^a(giiial spots artii typically those of B, erkhomiy so theiie spcfoiisieiia 
hf||Vi^two chai^actors of i^, klugii and one of B, eriohsontu The Wo tacos 
bvd^lap in%Arakan and Pcffa, and many speeiinens from thonoe aro 
aldlyost intcrmodialu between the tivo local I'aces, so that the plfpsing 
tl|j|afi in one or tho other ia purely arbitrary*. 

; Jf -havo taken great pains to try and deniie tho three geographical 
of E, klutjxi which al most can bo admitted, but now that I have 


>. ^finiAed tho task, I am silnioat of opinion that it would have bee^ ^,more 
phiipsopliical and scientific to have dealt with tlj^e very largo hovIos of 
specimens I possess as ono S))ecies in the way in which 1 ti*o^^d 
- (Slicloplcea) harruii, Feddor. Tliens is no doubt, however, that B, kothiH 


is'OpQjitant iu certain localities, as also is E. criehsouu in other iocalitioSi 
those binrig tho tw'o extremes of tho serii's, just in tho semo way that 
listrrisii and fc7. fiopei are as distinct i*i thoiv respectivo hcad-qaarterfl> 
.it'.W only w’hon ono comes to consider the intorniediato forms which 
'‘OSQCnr in a region gcograpliieally intermediate betw^oon tho two jx- 
'Wmb forms, that it is found that the consfauey of all tho form|| 
r'tinij^^edlatcly breaks down. To deal witli species like theso it i® 

- iin]>aratiycly necessary to have very oxtcnsivc serioa of spccimonB' 
firpTu all Uio localities iu which they occur, and also to act up to 
tbd spirit of the theory of evolution wliieh nearly all naturalista 
' prdfcs/3 to believe in, but some naturalists entirely ignore in their 
' Wijitings when describing difFeront species of animals. If my indi- 
‘VidilM opinions and conelu.stons be not jureepted, I bog that refenmeo bo 
inadNt to the writings of the competent field<}iaiuralists who hnvosiudie<l 
thm butlhrfiios in life. It is nectlless hero to rocapitiilato what thoy 


mostootnmonly met with, conspicuous, and most easily ('aptnred of insets* 
Theyia^ sp obviously protected that they float about in tho air in the 
iguietast mirtincr and seem to court attention, and lUigrcoTer aro alw^ays^ 
or yearly. so, tho commonest of butterflies. So well has thto Indian ' 
region- been explored that [ should almost as soon expect to find a mow . 
••*,©id)feJ^*White ” in a London sqnai*o as a new Buplma in any part of 
India; imd it is to be hoped that no more ‘‘new species ^ will bedos*"^ - 
^ Otibedr;frOii| India unless they are obviously quite 5iffcreht from* aby 
Idtfcciriio Seiibwn' species* Doubtless from unexplored regions and islab^' 

, species yet remain to be described, but certainly thcr#^'^ 

ndne frbsrlndia. * . * - 


nave recoraoii : retercnco to tiiose papers is m ail coses given in the sync* 
ny*i^f JS. klugii, . 0 

Tbojro is still another point I may mention. Perhaps of all tho 
oriental' butterfiies, JCnphutut arfi, wdiero they occur at all, amongst tlio / 
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(^munal Barracks cf BHmiiwe Baces.-^By S. E* PKA:(r, 

Plates I awd IL 

- f Roccxired « } Read November 23* 

'1^5 At&oiig thcf many social problems relating to the earl^^ 

^hlcU at the present day engage the attention of antlA 
there axe x^i'obably few which surpass in interest that 
* ** Marriage.’* ^ s i» 

Tho institution of the “ family,** with its attendant matemAl^ 
irnal duties, is so closely interwoven with all human hi8tox'3j||^ 
JhSs tbat it is gcncinlly, and peihaps with some reason, iake£* 
> bfeen the noi’inift form of dcvoloptnciit from tho very first, i ^ ♦ 
Hut in these dajs when the doctiiiic of evolution has takcu^^ 
hold of the stieutific world, it is hardly necessary to ppin^'^ 
sooner or later, wo may have to reconsider the entire qU€||fi| 
cd by tho light of recent discovexies. 

In our endeavour to unravel tlio oajlier phases of sdCS[i£Cif|i 
atuially look amongst Hie moio savage laces for tiaces oM 
Hi condition of our ancestois, piecing together slowlj anA car^ 
1 olios of customs still surviving hue and llure, which^iriRyjSI 
^itiw light on this obsciii'o and diflKult f{u< stion, dmvlr|i;ig1(^ 
such dcdneiioiis as expciicnce tenches nia> bo safe iAidJeJi^ihilS 
From a can fu! stud^ ot the c vidtnco icicntlj ncciiniulatcd^^ 
bo little doubt that xny much Las jet to he leaint legaidintf^ 
[ei* forms of sexual i elation. 

MacLeiman, to whom we owe so miieh on the question of 
marriage,*’ has cndeavoined to shew that “mantiage by cap^ 
bly areee fiompmuitj of females, duo to infautici!fe,jiildM 
ij some form of tuoiuvgnnij had alwnjs existed, but 
lonco Booxns to show that John Lubbock’s view is 
corredfbi. e., that wit tie niairiage, or the piivato rigbtft^fe^i 
ioular w Oman by any man, aKse h^ c apt me, thia cnr]]['^ 
dovolopuicnt w'as jiossiblj pxeceded by one of complc^ 

»y, as in a horde. 

he relics of^i^uch a stage of sexual communism seext. 

103 !% extensively among savage and semt-eivihved races, 
is generally supposed, cspceially in the Indo- Pacific 
regions, and the object of the picscnt note is to draw Hi 
rgestoroa of iiifoimation on this question already 
imutUMed. ^ 

JjetotuncieaH, in his *• Bvi>h iinn of Jifarricrufe,*’ in ihS'* 

CO setief, has ^xhau^fively tmeed fear us the*far] 
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marriage and the family’’ amongst the lower animals, elotwiiig^i 
conclusively that they arc by uo means pecuKarly human insUtjttionC 

The various and singular forms of sexual association, paiSTandt 
present, he has also clearly laid beforo us, though siugularty^fNp^gli 
entirely omitting one which is of the utmost importance, and tpwht<d| 
it is desirable to draw.attcutiou. The omission is in I'cgard J^*thc 
peculiar institution of barracks for the unuiamed, which iiiulor «Mi(e(|any 
surviving forms, and endless names, extends from the Himala^'and 
Formosa on the north, to New Zealand and Australia on the S^Uth ; 
from eastern Polynesia, to tho west cosist of Africa. 

One of the first thifig.s to striko the student who is fairly well 
acquainted with the ho<ul-hiinti»g and somb^avago races of tUo 
north-eastern fi*outIcr of ileng4d, on i*eading travels in tho wSfUyo- 
Pacific Archipelago, is tho similarity, and at times identity, of sefmany 
singular customs over this widely scatterod region. ^ 

Not only do W'e find, as Sir iloiiry Ynlo pointril out in the Jourinal oj 
the Anthropological ImtitiUe for February 1880, that head-hunting pile* 
dwelling, blackening the teeth, avei-sion <o milk, “jlmming,^^ add bar- 
racks for tho unmitrried, ox tend from India (o New Uuinca and other 
places, but that when tho matter is curi*fiilly looked into, quite a 
largo number of other singular cushMus come into view, and Unit the 
area over which these customs prevail, extends over a far larger part 
of the earth’s surface than Sir Jfeiuy Yule had bUbpected. 

Taken by itself this institution of organized “ bai racks k>v tho 
anniaiTicd,” ia sufUciently suggestive; but when we notice that it is 
only one of many peculiar social otisioms, whieli survive more or 
less with it, among widely scattered races, tho case is doubly note* 
woi’thy ; first as a proof of foi'iuer riieuil aflinity amojig all tjicso people, 
and secondly, as a most important and suggestive factor in ' social 
evolution* generally. 

'Fheir sociological signiiicanco it is tbo more necem^ary to' study 
as they are so obviously survivals ; and under niodiiit*d forms arc seou 
amongst ludo-Mougols, Druvidians and Kols, Malays, Papuans, 
Polynesians, Austi'alians, and African x*aces. 

For gomo yeai*s past racial aflinity has been suspected aiuong^jiljega. 
now distant races, and in these communal barracks we seem H have 
a dear proof that tho ** survival of the fittest ” among human ematont^ 
may long outlast both physical aud Uuguisiic variation. . 

As jnight naturally be expected, witli customs hatuded dowq||^fpm 
a remote antiquity, among vanous races, there has bc*cn a ldUjy|ai»oi|^t < 
of local geographical variation, and in soioo instances the ^ 

Omitoms have diiad out entirely. 
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Thas jhtiitting ” which so strongly differentiates all these, from 
Aryan races, is not found among the nomadic Australians. Canniba- 
lism again, which at one time was probably universal, has died out 
in most coses, or survives in the passion for ‘‘ head^hunting” in 
several.- 

The building of houses on piles is another singular habit which 
persists among many widely scattered groups, and that it is a sur- 
vival and not locally spontaneous, is beautifully demonstrated by the 
*‘oraiba” or extension of the platform floor, beyond the end of the roof, 
which is characteristic of Indo-Mongols, Borneans, Papuans, the dwel- 
lers in the Phillipines^ and other widely-scattered people. 

The platform burial, common around Assam, is also seen in 
Now Guinea, Borneo, Formosa, Sumatra, &c. 

The vortical double cylinder bellows, seen all over our north- 
eastern frontier as far as the Lutzo, (Anong) turns up again in Nias 
off Sumatra, in the K6 Islands, North Australia, and in Madagascar in 
identically the same forms. 

Oar Nagas and other tribes climb trees b^ cutting notches 
for the toes, pi*ccisoly as do the Australians, and uso the bamboo 
pegged to a tree stem as a ladder, the same as the Dyaks. 

The extraordinary hide cuirasses worn by tho savages in the 
island of Nias, to keep out arrows and spears, are absolutely identical 
with those till lately used by our Nagas, and w'hich ai‘e now romlcred 
useless by flre-ams. 

Tho large canoe war drums of Polynesia, tho “Lali” of Fiji, and 
“Tavaka” of the New Hebrides are seen all through our Naga hills, 
and stranger still, have the “crocodile heads” carved at tho extremi- 
ties, though tho animal is unknown locally. 

Tho bamboo Jew’s harp of the Pliillipinos and Now Britain, 
sounds in all our Naga villages. Tho singular perineal bandage of 
New Guinea is hero also quite common. 

These are a few of tho very singular instances of survivals, which 
unexpeotedly meet us over a wide area, among races now considered 
more or loss distinct, and which demonstrato a common origin in the 
far pafft, among races too, wherein the communal barracks for the 
unmarried is a persistent feature. 

Aa before stated, many of these subsidiary social customs have 
varied, or died out entiivly, here and there, due no doubt to differences 
in tha physical siurroundings, and in the barracks themselves we see 
often ytiiie^ions to suit local, or recent, requirements, which indeed 
' is one good proof of extreme antiquity: 

Bui Wtiuii limtares in relation to them have so pmisienify^ 
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remained^ that they are probably fandaaiexital oeoessitiea Ihe 
case. 

Firstly, we see ia all, except among the nomadio Anstraliana, that 
there is a special and recognised building, or buildings, for tht 
unmarried young men and lads to sleep in, and at times for the young 
women, also in many cases togotber. 

Secondly, wo notice that among the races having these barracka 
without exception, there is complote liberty between the sexes until 
marriage. 

Thirdly, and most significant of all, tbeso barracks oro invariably 
tabu to the married tcoiasu, whether tho race, or tribe is oxogamio or 
endogamio. 

Wo may also noto that, os a general rule, wo seo adult marriages 
whore this social system is in vogue, and conjugal iulelity seoms 
greater than among the more civilized races, by wiiom juvenile chastity 
is valued. ^ 

The crux of tho entiro question appears to bo in tho fart fhat 
from Bhutan to Now Zealand fi'om the MarqtiONas to tho Niger, thero 
is a distinct tabu raised against iho mnn iod woman, as against a 
social interloper or innovafion ; and among tribes and races wliet*o 
otherwise there Avas complete sexual liberty, slio is, in all cases, 
legislated agaiust as an infoi'Ior, or slave. 

If “ marriage ** hail preceded tho barrack system, it would, in many 
instances, have dominated it ; but thero are no traces of peaceful cHpiality 
even between the parties to marriages in tho past ; everything tends 
to shew that tho wife was a captured slave, and hence private property, 
as much so as a spent* or pig. 

As we see (still) among some savngo races, tho males killed or 
captured iji a raid Avere invariably eaten, and the females reserverl 
as slaved, or as wo say wives,^’ and hence marriage arose in all those 
cases through capture, giving tho succossfui warrior a right to one 
woman. 

To many persons this feature of barracks ” for tho unmarried, 
combined as ibis with jnvenile sexual liberty, and strict tabu against 
the married women, may appear so novel, that a few references to 
patiiculars and authorities may not be out of place. We can at the same 
time note the local variations, due to tho geographical surroundings^ 
or to the social advance of the race. 

For instance among tho semi-oivilized Buddhist S^Ans^of eastern 
Assa m the ** chang ” is a semi-temple, and boys* schooi-hottse,, wjiere 
the lads at times reside for fixed periods, and which is tabu to women. 
Among the Abor tribes, north-east of Assam, tho ^^Kosup^'ia 
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aeon in every \illsge, anii Hr. J. F* Needham describee them* in ihe 
Proceedings of the Boyal Oeographical Soc-, May 1886, as at times 240 
feet long by 80 wide, with 24 fire places. These are not only the 
gnest and coancil houses, but among head-hunters are the guard-houses 
in which ‘‘ the single men warriors reside,” and where ** certain warriors 
are told off daily, who keep a look out day and night.” 

The side walls are crammed with the heads of every description 
of animal, and all down the centre of it, are to be seen the bows, 
arrows, fishing gear, hats, spears, d;c., of the warriors, on bamboo 
trays. The M!osup ” is close to the entrance to the village and would 
hold about 500 men.” 

“ The unmarried * girls have apparently any amount of latitude 
given to them,” and are very fond of singing and dancing. In the 
early dawn he was roused by yells throughout the village, and on 
enquiry was told it was an order from the “ Mosup ” going round for a 
general holiday next day, and that every man, woman and child was 
to remain in, and not go to work in the ” jliums.” 

Among the Miri these communal buildings are called “ De-ri,” 
and there are (as among the Abors) several in each village. They are 
not only the guest and coancil houses but the recognized sleeping 
places for the unmarried young men and young women, hoys and 
girls, between whom until marriage, as in all these cases, there are 
no restrictions. 

As might naturally bo expected, they are strictly tabu to the 
married women. 

Among the Miris settled long in the plains, there is a very distinct 
advance in individualism, and in small oommuiiities the “ De-ri” is 
declining into a boy’s play house, though the freedom between the sexes, 
in the unmarried state, is not cui'tailed, and may bo called notorious. 

The great Naga communities whether savage hcad-hdnters, or 
peacefully inclined, present us with various forms of those commuual 
barracks. Xu some of the large eastern villages, as many as 10 or 12 
for young men, aud 4 or 5 for unmarried girls are found. As a rule 
those for the young men, are guard houses, placed so as to cover the 
entrances to the village. Each being manned by the lads and young 
warriors of the adjacent section of the village, or ”moron^.” 

Between the Dikhu aud Disang rivers among the tribes descended 
flrom Sanglbiy these barracks or guard houses are called ” Pah,” and 
as there are pfrebahly an average of 6 to each of the 60 villages ; there 
would be about 360 P^ on an area of some 600 square miles. 

In 801 ^ tribes on this tract, there are no distinct houses or " Pah^!’ 
lor uninSiin^sd who sleep at bome, and in Zui ih^ head tillage 
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of the Banpaiu tribe, these for the young unmarried men are ni^ined 
aa follows :— 


1 . 

Ka man 

Pah. 

7. 

Eo nu 

Pah * 

i. 

Pak K6 

?> 

8 . 

Nok sa 


a. 

Voiig tong 

• 

9. 

Nai tong 

* 

4. 

Ra Nok • 

>* 

10 . 

0 hin 

« 

*1 

6 . 

Ten tok 

I 

>* i 

i 11 . 

Pa nu 


6 . 

Lo tong 

* i 

’* 1 

1 12- 

Pa sa 





1 i:<. 

Vang hum Pah. 


The first six belong to the smnllor holf (»f tlu» vill.tgo (which is divi- 
ded by a deep khud, whence water is oblaincdjrruin nnltiml springa). 
The other seven are in the other portion of the village which ineludcH tho 
residence of the chief or “ Vang hum/' The “ l^ali *’ marked thus* nro 
large ones commanding entrances to the viUag<t and are moi'o or less 
fortified. Towards tlie centre of tho village there arc several Pum 
Pah (3 or 4) for little boys. Tho others are iniinne<l by tho yonng 
men who take it in turn to mount guard, day aiul night, 15 or 20 at a 
time, but who in this tribe take their meals at home. 

Among a few of these tribes, tho ndnlls as well as juveniles are 
habitually nude, and in all of them, until 17 or 18 years of ago, both 
sexes are absolutely so, except when visiting Ihc* plain.s. 

Hero as among tho “ Wild races of H. TL Jndmf' (by Colonel 
Lowin,) “great liconso is allowed before mniTiage to tho youth of 
both sexes,’* p. 193 ; “ every hid before nmj-ri.nge lias his swoot-hcart and 
he cohabits with her whenever opportunity serves, p. 203, Tho inter- 
ooui*se between both sexes is fi-ee and nnrcHtrained until after 
marriage,** p. 245. 

In most cases those “ Pnh “ ai'c obviously associated with commu- 
nal customs of tho higliost impoidaneo to the tiibe, not only are they 
the spools in which tho youths ai'c graded and taught thf;ir duties, 
and use of arms, but they are the recognized rallying centres iu times 
of public danger. Eoidi contributes its shai'e iu all public )alM>r, 
such as repairing fortifications, clearing roads bridging rivers and in 
building the houses, dro. 

They lie in fact at tho basis of tho social life as relicts of a more 
extensive commnnal system, which is slowly giving way to indivi- 
dualism, and hei*o, as elsewhere, the “ Pah '* are tabu to tho married 
woman. ^ 

West of the Dikbu river w'o find these commufihl Imrracks for 
yoting men, are called “ Arizu,” by the “ Ao " or Haimong. ' Besides 
being the guest, council, and gaard-housca tho Arizu lias the ocmtrol 
of all war iiiattm«, and fortificaiion, has chaige of th 0 big village drum, 
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flocs to the fasten!^ oi the village gates at night, and other pnhlio 
matters. 

There are it seems three orders or grades in these ^'Arizu:*’ 1 at, 
the Scangpur ; 2nd, the Tanabangcr ; and ^rd the Tepne (or Tepoe) 
and those who have passed through all and are still unmarried are 
called Azuiner. 

As an illustration of the organization of the ** barracks ’* in one 
of its many phases, a little detail may hero be of some use. 

The Scangpur are the lowest grade ; they bring wood and water 
and ai*e the servants of the other grades. JVb parent can interfere 
with the discipline, and as the term of each order is for three years, 
the discipline of the lower order is considerable and valuable. 

When the other orders come in at night, tired from labor or from 
being on the war path, the Scangpur has plenty to do in shampooing 
and manipulating the legs, arms and backs of tho weary or sick. 

The second order or Tanabangcr have loss drudgery, but they have 
some ; if there is wood needed for fencing or repairs of the Arizu,’* the 
two lower grades have to do the irksome parts, and the term of service 
hero also is for throe years. 

The thii’d order, or Topuo, are tho masters and instructors, and on 
entering it there is much rejoicing. Jn a war party they carry spear 
shield, and doo, tho lower orders carrying the provisions, Ac. The 
Ao have their kidong, or bongoh, and appoint one officer called sensong. 
Above all is one called “Unger.** This last oi'der has a great feast at tho 
end of throe years when it retires ; the material is what the Arizn three 
orders have eanied in the throe years by going now and then to 
work on cultivation for rich men 

All of these three orders eat with their parents or elder brothers 
and usually work for them. 

The number of “ Arizu ’* houses in a village depends on cirenm- 
stances, usually at least two, located near the chief entrances, occa- 
sionally there are 5 or G so as to affoi^d sleeping places for the boys and 
young men. 

This tribe has been annexed by us for some years, but in most of the 
villages the “Arizu** houses are kept up though there is npw no w'arfare, 
and the boys are all expected to work for and be subject to their parents. 

In some of these Ao villages there are, or used to be, “ Arizu ’* for 
and unmarried young women, under control of elderly matrons. 

Among the* Mikirs (or Arleng) we again Gnd communal barracks 
called “ Tai^engs.^’ Boys enter them at from 8 to 10 years of age and 
there is generally but one to each village. Those who join the “ Tareng 
do ao a fixed period of 5 or 6 years or longer, after which it fa 
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hnfy^ Qp^ and those trho wish to leare go out, When they foria 
one they elect heed men to it. The Srst is ceiled Clong aerpo and 
^ highest, the second ia Glengdoon, and the thitd is called Sodabrketei the 
feorth Sodar loo. 

No matiied man or one who is a widower ever joins a ** Tarengt^* 
and there are none for girls. No girls, young women or married women 
may go near them, and they are used as council and guard-houses as 
well as being the regular sleeping barracks of the unmarried young men. 

Anything happening is first reported to the Cleug sarpo, and 
thence to the villagers and head men. Any one visiting the village 
sleeps in the Tareng,” and any young man from the Tareng’* can 
go to any house he likes and sleep with an unmaitiod girl ; her parents 
can make no objection. When once a Tareng ” is formed no one can 
leave it until it breaks up, or ho is fined. 

Among the Lushais a traveller informs us that ** tho custom is in all 
those villages, that tho young men on arrival at a certain ago, are expelled 
from their father's house at night, and sleep all together in tho Zalbuki 
or bachelors' house. Tho Zalbuk is one large room, inside a verandah. 

Colonel T. H. Lewiu frequently and very clearly refers to this 
custom in his ** Wild races of S. E, India " and to tho liberty allowed 
between tho sexes before marriage, (see x)agcs 119, 121, lb2, 193, 201, 
203, 245 and 254), making it particularly clear tliat among the ** Hill 
tracts " therein referred to, the young unmarried men and lads are 
graded and governed by special communal laws, and that these domi- 
nate the rights of tho parent, ns will bo gathered from tho remark 
** his mother abused them much, but tho father and mother could not 
hurt them as they were acting by tho Gouug’s orders." 

We constantly indeed find proofs that the >‘ight of tho parents 
over their children is more or loss subordinato to that of the commu*^ 
nal barraok, that “ the family " in fact as tho social unit, is not yet 
emanctlpated, but holds a subordinate position in tho body politic. 

To a moral certainty, the above few instances do not represent 
a tenth part of the information which a systematic survey would reveal^ 
in regard to this momentous subject, among the Indo-Mongolian races, 
but enough has probably been said to shew that those communal bar- 
liades are a social feature of importance, deserving more careful study. 

Turning now to Bengal and Central India, with its mixed and 
aborigioal races, we find these barracks in some form or other amonn 
the Oonds, ELonds, Sonthals, Kols and others. According^to tho Bevd. 

S. Hyslop, the Konds and Gonds have '4n their villages tolAiei to 
badieksna*’* Amon^ the Oaiti Oonds and Koitars« "each, village has 
house, or goialghar (empty bed house) to single unmarried meti 
slecq» ii^ and ato siinilaai^ onea to untnarried girls and wom^*’ 
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The Juangs (in Keonjnr} have the game, and after work and eatang^ 
the young men dram and dance, while the girls sing. The BeTd.'H; 
Petrick, who lived as a Missionary for some years at Hanchi, in*f onns me 
that under the name of Damkoria ” these communal barracks for the 
unmanned (of both sexes) are seen in all Sonthali and Oraon villages, 
and that before marriage there is complete liberty between the sexes. ^ 
Mr. W. H. P. Driver, who has had large experience among these 
races, confirms the above. Speaking of the Koroas {Journal A. 8, 
Volume JfX, Part I, No. II, 1891) ho says : — 

“ Every largo village has its “ Damkuria ** or bachelors* quarter, 
for boys who are too old to live with their parents,” girls stay with 
their parents until tfiey are married. The dancing ground ^‘acra,” is 
tisually an open space in front of the Damkuria, and young people 
enjoy considerable freedom until they are married. 

Turning now to the Archipelago and Pacific region, we find in 
more or less modified forms this singular social institution common all 
over New Guinea, and the houses conspicuous as ** Dubus, Dobo^ 
Dupa, Marea,** &o. 

Many of our best travellers and missionaries have given us excel- 
lent descriptions of them, and the customs pertaining thereto, though 
in many cases failing to perceive their sociological significance. 

Considering the great difPei*enco between the Papuan and Indo- 
Mongol races, and the distance separating these areas, the similarity 
between the “ Mosup,** “ Pah,” “ Arizu,” &c., and the Papuan, “ Dubu,** 

“ Marea,’* &o., is most extraordinary. 

Not only are they in each case abnormally largo and long semi- 
sacred communal buildings, which serve as guest and council halls, 
decorated with skull trophies of war, or feasting, and specially set apart 
as the sleeping places for the young unmarried men ; but we find the 
structure and arrangement of the houses almost identical, not" only are 
they characterized by extreme length, but in all cases the flodVa are 
raised on piles 6 to- 10 feet high, wo even see such a detail of construc- 
tion as the peculiar Naga “ hum tong,” Miri “ tang gong,” or project*^ 
ng siesta platform which is common among all Indo-Mougol houses^ 
timing up in the Papuan “ Araiba,** identicaUn office and structure. 
Internally we see a long hall, with fire-places and sleeping bunks 
each side. Last and most significant of all we find that in all 
cases theise houses are strictly tabu to women# . . 

In iajho|0^ that the extraordinary identity seen between thestii ; 
Indo-Mcm^;^ aud Papuan buildings and their objects, cannot possibly, 
be the rel^t of accidental ooinoidenoe we tacitly admit the es^tencc*' 
a Isa^iMhohihg social relation between these now distinct races;. . , i ^ 
The Itevd. 3* Chalmers, describing Xpaivaitani^e y 



He Mmself led me by the head* ivomen and ohildrem remeiBiii^ 
behind, men and youths preceding aud following until we came to the 
Hnba ” itself, where 1 was met by a iiamber of old men who waved 
their hands and bade me 'welcome. Inside aud on each side of the long 
beantiful aisle were seated young men, legs crossed, aud arms folded 
not speaking a w'ord, •while I was led down the aisle by the chief, 
followed by the old men until wo came near the end whore we stayed 
a few minutes, and I was then told to turn, on doing which all the 
seated ones rose, followed rao out aud a gouoral conversation went on.*’ 
This is almost precisely tlio etiquette pursued in our Naga hills, 
see Journal A. S, B. Volume XLI^ Fart J, of 1872 pages 17 aud 18*” 
Further on Chalmers says ; — “ Tho temple, •for a nativo building, 
was reaMy good. In front was a large platform, and immediately 
under the great high peak in front, was a largo vorfvudali, on which the 
men sat sheltei*C(l from the huu and rain. 1 looked down on aisle 
nearly 200 feet in length. Inside tho whole pluco was divided into 
compartments, iu each of which there were fijvs, where the owners 
spent much of their time in eating and sleeping.” 

Speaking of the Maiva villages iu the Papuan Oulf Mr. Lawes 
says: — “Tho sacred house, a line building 120 foeix 24, was assigued 
for lodging. Inside the building was furnished with scries of shelves 
or platforms, tho upright posts were mostly carved, one at the ontranoe 
having a full length ligurc of a crocodile on one side, and a hiimau 
figut*e on tho other. The Du pa or sacred house has its times of 
more than oiniinary sanctity, at such periods it is ju'ofusely decorated, 
and no nvoman’s or child’s eye is ]icTuiitti <l to see it. The sacred 
house of each village generally stands at tho end of the single street^ 
and the other liouses are of poor construction.” 

In the Journal 12. G. for April 1884, page 216, tho llevd. W. Q, 
Lawes refers to Mr. CUalmer.s* visit to Maclalchic point. One Dubu 
or sacred house is described where two largo posts 80 feet high sup- 
port the largo peaked portico, which is 30 ft. wide, while the whole 
building is ICO feet in length, and tapers dou'ri in hciglit from tho fix»nt. 
A large number of skulls of men, crocodiles, cas.sowaries umi pigs, 
ornamented it. The human skulls are those of vieiims who have 
been killed and eaten by them.” 

These skull trophies which are met with all over the Pacific are 
a peculiar and suggestive counterpart to the identictdly similar skull 
trophies seen among most of tho Indo-Mongolian racqi* Among the 
bead-hnnting Nagas, as many as 350 skulls, of men, women, and childrenl^ 
may at times be seen carefnlly ranged, in a “ Pah,” like the fiosrer pota 
in a hot-honse, the posts and beams being hong with boar^ mithstt tut4 
kSserjdcnlls.ti^ orer.tier. 



Sigi*. D'Albeirtis* in tfeteral places in his travels in He# Ghsinea, ^ 
desoribes the Marea/* as ^est and council houses, tabn to woaisb^ 
and sitnated at the end of a street of houses. At pc^e 194 he refers to 
a corpse which was taken to the house of the unmarried yoting men.’* 

In many works of travel we see illustrations of the Marea or Dubu. 
in New Guinea, as being situated at the end • of a street, where the 
houses of the married people are placed end on, in two rows facing 
each other. At page 140 D* Albertis illustrates a ** Marea ” (at Para’s 
village) 300 ft. long x 36 to 4$ wide, this being the public hall and sacred 
house, but in this instance the huts of the married people are built 
(also on piles,) as a row of miniature houses along each side of the 
main communal building, and joined thereto by little flying 
bridges, across which the women dare not pass, their exit being by 
little doors and ladders down on the outer side. 

Viewed in plan this arrangement of the large commnnal hall in 
the centre, with the marned quarters all divided off along each side, 
is absolutely identical with the ground plan of many Indo-Mongolian 
houses, where there is a long and wide common central apartment, 
iat times reduced to a passage, and off which on each side, are the 
rooms of the married couples all partitioned off, with their own fire- 
places, and with ladders and doors in the outer walls. 

Among the Arfak villages Sr. D’Albertis alludes to the houses built 
on piles, wherein the men and women live, in one, divided down the 
middle by a partition, the men one side the women on the other, and 
they eat apart. 

Captain Strachan in his JEsspedtHon to New Guinea^** p&^gc 166, 

I Some of tho houses of the Turi Turi were from 100 to 150 
ft. long, the women and the men lived in separate houses, not even 
the married people living together. The houses are raised from the 
ground and a broad step ladder leads to a platform at either end. 
There are also platforms at the sides with several small ddors or 
openings at intervols along the building.” Sr. D’ Albertis, (pp. 319-20), 
referring to the Mou, Miori, and Brine villages, says that the houses 
are in 2 rows, while largo houses called ” Marea ” on piles, and tabu to 
women, contain skull trophies, and have no doors, hut platforms in 
front called ” Araiha ” 6 to 12 feet high. These are the young un- 
married men’s sleeping houses. 

Dr. .Hdrong refers to these ** Marea ” or Duhus,” when he says : 
M The yc^goaen live together in one building which is distinguished^ 
' by the figure of a man.” (Pro., B. G. S. 1888, page 602). 

Mr; JT. 0. Galton writing in ** Nature^** (page 205, 1%0) of Maday’s 
**Buam ram ra,” or sacred house is strici^y tabu 
Vromen md ehUdnsui while the ”Bariim” or gttat 
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intrtviuiiaste. are also, tabui to thanit biKfcaM pUq^sd iijjr 

or munarried young men i and woman eat by ihemselTas. 

Thus we see on the great island of Papaa amongst raoea now 
distinct in |diysique and language from our Indo-Mongolians, Dravi- 
dians, and Kols, these singalar communal baiTaoks. Under the names of 
** DabU| Marea^ or Buam ram rai’* these peouli&r and oouspiououa semi* 
sacred houses are built on piles, decoiated with skull trophies, used as 
guest and oounoil houses, with the projecting siesta platform, are the 
sleeping places of the young men, and strictly tabu to the women, the 
family live in subordinate huts. 

In Dr. Guppy’s “ Solwon Islands *’ page 67, we find that .• — ** In 
the large villages, the houses are generally bifilt (on piles) iu double 
rows with a common thoroughfaro between ; tho tambn house occupies 
usually a central position, and has a staging iu fiont. Page 67 
** In the the tambu houses of St. Clu*istoval and Die adjoining Islands, 
we have a style of building on winch all tho mechanical skill of which 
the natives are possessed has been brought to bear. These sacred 
buildings have many and varied uses. Women are forbidden to outer 
their walls, and in some coast villages as at Snpuna in the Island of 
S. Dana, whore tho tambu house overlooks the beach, women aro not 
permitted to cross the beach in front. Tho interior of these houses 
is free to any man to lie down and sloop iu.” 

If we turn to the Bismark Archipelago, the Lonisiodes, and Now 
Hebrides we find either recent or former traces in them of thoso social 
barraoks and many of the customs which so commonly accompany 
them such as ** jhuming,” tatooing, pile building, head-hunting, ijbc., and 
here there are canoe houses. 

Mr. W. Powell, referring to tho little houses of the natives on 
New Britain, says : — ” For each village two large houses aro built; one 
for the men the other for the women, no man is allowed iu the woman’s 
house, nor is any woman allowed in the man’s house, tho latter is 
generally need for a council house. They are lined with bunks made 
of bamboo which extend along both sides, serving as beds or seats.” 

Near Port Webber ho found, in a clearing, several houses, a largo 
one iu the centre, a council or reception house, vrith the large ”gara- 
moot” or wooden drum before it. This house ” might have been, as 
in otilier parts of New Britain, a young man^ 8 steeping housed* 

” When in want of women for their young men to marty (as they 
may not marry into their own tribe), they make g. );aid agai^t the 
bnsh tribes of Byning and seize tho young women, eating the bodies 
of 4^e men kilied or taken prisonmfs.” 

Captain 0. Bridge in the J2. A N., Sefrfsmber 1886, 

1^1 infoonm us that “at Ambiym (New Hebrides) and some 
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oth^r islands the jonn^» nninamed men in a village always sleep itji 
a largo house specially set apart for them.” And in the Pelenr Islands 
^*in each village there are large club-houses to vvhich the younger 
men resort, a few women from neighbouring villages also frequent 
them. It is not considered comme tl faut for a i^voman to enter one 
in her own village. If she did she would become an outcaste ; going 
into one a mile or tw'o off, however, in no way affects her position.” 

As far off indeed as New Zealand we find the so-called ** bachelors^ 
barracks ” have spread from Polynesia. In a note from Mr. S. Percy 
Smith, he says : — “ The bachelors’ barrack is a Polynesian institution, 
known in New Zealand as the “Wharee Matoro,” which was the 
sleeping place of the ^oung men, and often of the young women too; 
Wharee means “ house ” and Matoro is the advance made by women 
towards the other sex (often used vice versa also). These “wharee” 
were also the places where the village guests were entertained. Sexual 
intercourse between the young and unmarried was quite unconstrained 
in foraier times.’* 

Turiiing north to Formosa wo find that Mr. G-. Taylor, in tho 
Froceedings^ B, G. 8, for 1889, page 231, says that in the abonginal 
villages there are one or more buildings called “ Paloiig Kans,” which 
are large houses built to accomodate tho youths from the time they 
attain puberty until married. Their food is prepared by the parents 
and taken to tho “ Palong Kan,” tho lads are never allowed to reside in 
the paternal homo. All public matters are discussed iu tho “ Palong 
Kans” and it is of the nature of a caravanserai, as any vi.sitor may enter, 
hang up his belongings and begin cooking at the public fire. 

By day the building is watched by the youths in turn. Omthe 
receipt of any intelligence necessitating a meeting of the villagers, the 
watchers attach to their waists the iron bells which always hang at 
the door, and run through tiio village, regulating their speed by the 
importance of the matter to be discussed. ' 

Dr. Warbung again at page 743 refers to the Formosan skull 
hunts» blood money, and “ club houses for young men.” > 

In Borneo again we find a large number of savage races, many of 
them notoi’iouB head-hunters, and who in physique aud customs ai'e 
almost ideutioal with onr Indo-Mongols of the hills round, aud south 
of Assam., Not only among Dyaks aud Nagas do we see, jhum culii- 
nation, biulding on piles, houses 200 aud 300 feet long, head-hunting, 
blackening tbe«^oii), aversion to milk, and barracks for the uumariied 
youths : but singular details absolutely ideutical such as the bamboo 
pegged to.^a tree stem for a ladder,, getting fire by see-sawing a loUg 
st;^ pf Aij oanO. uudoi^ a dry branch held down by the foot, dm. 

w&qeordii^ to Sir Kenry Xule;-^*< In Borneo well a» mmg&At 
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^ used fop public copomouies, bat which also fcma domib^eoof 
bke imnwn^ ywng men of the commnnitj and seppu-tbue u a eopt 
ofmmngo^to the WUage. and in theae halls 
^am» often seen sospcnded the treasnro of trophy skulls. How* 
S . Jdin often TOlls thpm head-houses aod sometimes baoholom’ houses ” 
Unfortunately St John’s « Life in tte forests of the for Baer’ 

OUT lAr^, and I most bo content with the above single quotation. 

^ Wollaoe, however, in his Malay Archipelago, page 60. save “Mr 

to mSt InnWing ItML 

to most Dyok vdl^os, and servingss a lodging for st.nngors and the place 

nnmamed ^uths, and the goLoral 

It may not ^ out of place to notice here, i hat in some cases the 
type of Chiefs house is the same ns those soon in the hills ronml 
AssOiin^ and in New Guinea. 

In ^ D. D, Daly’s note on the explorations in British North 

Borneo, (Proceedmffs It. (f. S. January 1888, p. fi) ho says: “ At Pnn- 

pnn, the head man is Rendom, who lives in u largo house, mised ten feet 
off the ground; there is a centre passage through the top part with manv 
rooms con^ning families on either side." This is structurally identical 
with OUT Chiefs houses in the Naga hills, and many other places, seo 
Nature Juno 19, 1881 p. 169. 

The difficulty of tracing these barracks among tho savage tribes 
in Sumatiw has been considerable. So far my only source of informa- 
tion has been the short notice in iho‘^ lllwl rated Londtn Nevts" at 
Sep^iber 12th. 1891 p. 335, of M. Julius Claine’s trip among tho 
Battak Karo, in May 1890. He says :-<‘The town of Sirbayaia divided 

into several “kampongs,” separated by bamboo palisado and ruled bv 

the« retire chiefs. The houses aro built on piles of squared timber, 
to fwJnt of the house 18 a raised platform with a staircase of bamboo. * 
Iho interior 18 one large room with a trench along the middle of tho 
serving as a passage from end to end. This alnxle is occupied by 
the family Patmrcli, with his married sons and daughters and their 
Children, each branch of tho family having its allotted pliice. 

They pan mach of their time on the outer terrace or platform, and 
o^wi^lly sleep there at night. A down married couples with their 
oBispnng, or nearly 100 persons, may inhabit one such dwelling. Dn- 

young men Uve together in a hwge house sqiqotimes of two 
•toriccp which is set apart for them. ^ 

. ^ toot %«» again in Snmatra wo find unmistakably this singoiar 
institoticn, and according to •‘Nofuw*’ August I8th, 188Si i& 
916, these Battaks are ‘*hoiid-hnnteis." ^ 
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Whether the segregation of unmarried youths is seen in the island 
of Nias, and among the Tagal and Igorotte of Luzon, and the forest 
nomadics of central Sumatra I cannot say, but o^er the 'whole of 
Polynesia it seems to have co-existed with a stage of complete sexual 
liberty which now appears shocking to us. 

For many years one of the greatest difficulties met with by the 
Missionaries over this region was the absence of terms in all the 
languages, denoting virtue, modesty and chastity. The attempts to ex- 
plain these terms to old or young alike, were mot by shrieks of laughter, 
as they were utterly incomprehensible. 

In all cases this universal and naive immodesty seems to have co- 
existed with the commhnal barracks sacred to men only, whether among 
exogamio or endogamic communities, and even among those as in ‘*Taipi’’ 
of the Marquesas, where marriage, as wo understand it, had not been 
fully developed, or hardly begun. 

In the “ Narrative of a four months^ residence in the Typee Valley 
of Nukuhiva^ one of the Marquesas^ in 1847,” Mr. Hermann Melville 
fully describes the **Ti” or bachelors’ hall, ‘*at least 200 feet in length, 
though not more than 20 in breadth ; the whole front of this structure 
was completely open. Its interior presented the appearance of an im- 
mense lounging-place, the entire floor being strewn with successive 
layers of mats. Thus far wo had boon accompanied by a troop of 
the natives of both sexes, but as soon as we approached its vicinity, 
the females gradually separated themselves from the crowd, and stand- 
ing aloof, permitted us to pass on. Inside, muskets, rude spears, and 
war clubs were ranged around.” 

This is an almost exact repetition of Mr. Needham’s description of 
theAbors’ “bachelors* hall”, or “Mosup” (Proceeding, B. G, 8. May, 
1886, p. 317.) “80 yards longand 10 yards wide,” and is entirely open 
along the whole of one side. In this house all the single men warriors 
reside, and it is also used as a council room, and the arms are also 
stored in it as in the “ Ti,” of the “ Marquesas.” 

The most remarkable feature in regard to Typee is that while in 
that instanoe the sexual liberty was unusually complete, and the 
“ bachelors’ barracks ” seen in its purest form, the institution of “ mar- 
riage ” was yet in its infancy and from the veiy nature of the conditions 
was developing on endogamic lines. 

The “capture of wives” appears in that case to have been practi- 
cally an imposidllllsly, as a rule, and hence it may be one of the rare 
instances where monogamy or polyandry arose by endogamy. But the 
marriage tie, or “nuptial alliance ” seems to have been of a very simple 
nature, and easily diinolvcd. 
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In the case of “ Tai|>i,” wo see a tribe confined to a valley 9 or 10 
miles long by 1 or 2 wide, living on broad*frait, plantains, cocoanuts, 
yams, growing sponianeonsly ; no cultivation, and possessing no cattle : 
only the pig ; tlioir houses scattered among tbo trees, not grouped into 
villages ; aud having |xu‘petnal fcMid with Ilappar and Nukuhive, adjoin- 
ing tribes, eating thos^ (Miemios when slain. The absence of maranga 
except in a rudiuiontary (cndogamic) form, the complete sexual libeiHiy, 
niter ignomneo of modesty, and i*eniarkablc development of tho Ti, or 
barracks tabu to women, are as singular as tho general happiness and 
plenty, absence of sickness and crime. 

For many ycara past an obscure relation has Ijoen observed in 
many ways between the Iiido- Pacific region and TF'ast Africa; it crops 
up in several matters, and Itciico we need not bo surprized at finding 
that, in variously modified forms, our comnuiiml bn cracks for tho uri- 
inarried are seen among the Massai iiml oth(*r races. Dr. i^u'kcs noticed 
them on the Congo. In the ProoedtHfjs^ JL (t, S. for December, 1884, 
page 701, Mr. Josepli Thomson says: — “The must remarkahlo di.slinc- 
tjons characteri.so tho various epc^chs in the life-history of the Massai. 
The boys ami girls up to a eeHain ago live witli iheir parents, and food 
upon nieat, gi'ain, and curdled milk. At tin' ago of 12 willk the girls, 
and 12 to 11 with tho boys, they are sent from Iho married mei/s Krai, 
to ono in which there are only uninarried young men and women. 
There they live in a very indiscribable manner till tln*y arc married.” 

“ At this stage tlio men aro warriors and their sole ocxnijKition is 
cattle-lifting and amusing theutse]vc.s at lionm. Tho young women 
attend to the eatllo and build the huts, mul perforui othei* neoessury 
household duties. So pleasant due.s the ^lassai warrior find this 
life that ho seldom marries till lie has passed tho prime of life and 
finds his strength decline. The great war spear and heavy )>iitTalo- 
hide shield, tho sword and the knobkerry are laid aside. For a time-— 
a monfli — ho dons tho dres.s of an unmarrieil woman, ami thereafter 
becomes a staid and respectable member of Massai society.” Tlio habits 
of this strange tribe aro purely nomadie, they move about according 
to tho pastiu*cs. Their houses aro formed of bent boughs, plastei'cd 
with duug.” 

Again Mr. D. K. Cross, in the Froocedingn^ U. G, S. February 1891, 
page 87, referring to the Awamwamba of Nyassaland, tiius describes 
the village houses of tho unmarried people : — “ tho unuuuTicd men or 
wakenja” as they are called, live in long-shaped houses,, often 50 feet 
or 60 in length built of bamboo. No man is allowed to marry till he is 
fl^bout 80, and able to buy a wife. The herds aro kept in separate 
houses which are long like those of the unxnarried men.” 

34 
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Traces of the ** bachelors’ barracks,” young men’s clubs, and 
fetich houses tabu to women, are, I believe, found all across Africa, 
both among Bechuanas and Caffres, and the Bakalai of the Gaboon. 

Thus wo appear to have in the case of the Massai, at least one 
instance in Africa, of organized sexual promiscuity as a social phase 
preceding marriage. Hitherto wo have seen, this feature among 
more settled races, in this instance it is seen among semi-nomadics, 
where from the nature of the suiTonndings, in past times, the develop- 
ment of “ marriage ” ap(3car8 to have been retarded by the ample 
supplies of food duo to a pastoml Hfo. 

In strong contrast to this, we find among the Anstralian races, 
who are truly nomadto, and whci*e food is pi’ocurcd with difficulty, that 
tho possession of a wif(3 (i. e., female slave) is of the utmost inipoi*tance 
socially and early man'iage tlio rule. A man's wealth is measured by 
the number of bis “ lubras.” Ynfc strange to say these mces who have 
no settled villages or ])C*rmfi»t3ut buildings, exhibit tho two social 
features so conspicuous in thoso having bachelors’ barrack, i* o , com- 
plete sexual liberty among juvcnilos in Hie clan or horde, and isola- 
tion of tho young moti from tho married families. 

It has been urged by MaeLennan in his “ PrimiUve Marriage'* 
pp, 85, 86 and 87, and by Poschcl in his “ Paces of Man," pp. 223, 224 and 
5, that tho cause of exogamy has been due to tho horror of consanguinity, 
and that it is among rude and savage races ** that a hoiror of incest is 
devtdoped most strongly.” AppareuMy tho fact has been unknown, 
or overlooked, that it is precisely among such races that we see tho 
most complcto, most nnlimited, and socially recognized sexual liberty 
permitted within tho trilio or elan until marriage, whether it is endog- 
amio or exogamic; that Hio “communal barracks” are in fact in 
many cases directly duo to this fact, and hcnco ax'© universally tabu to 
tho maiTiod woman whether a captive or not. It is pi'ecisely in con- 
sequence of tho sexual license attached to these barracks, that they 
ore tahu. So that this “ lioiTor of incest ” is really a fiction. It ia 
much to bo rcgi*cttcd that the want of a little more practical knowledge 
of savages and semi-civilized races, has caused MacLennau, Posohel 
and others, to make such a serious mistake as to suppose that exogamy 
and wife capture, wore due to a “ horror of consanguinity,” a “ terror 
of such alliances,” and tlmfc (MaeLennan, 1. o. p. 232), “ It is precisely 
nations in tho most px'i'.iitive stage whiofi have the greatest abhorreaoe 
of incosiuous* marriage,” and hence pracHco wife stealing so aa to 
avoid it. This view of tho savages* morality is necessarily ludierous 
to all who understand tho “ communal barracks,** and the sexual orgies 
so common among races having this institution, and whema they m 
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viewed as harmless juvenile amusemenit. A view whidi extends from 
the Himalaya to New Zeaiandt b\)m the Marquesas to the Gaboon 
and beyond. 

But to return to our (oxogcamic) Australians, and the traces of the 
barrack system amonq theso nomadic races. Mr. Brough Smyth at 
page 36 of his great- work says “ The unmarried young men have 
a place set ajHirt for them iii the camps, and they arc not permitted to 
associate with the females, page 62. At the mur rnni ** initiation 
of a girl by old women, after being painted, young men (30 or so) 
approach and take an oath not to assault her, hut she may entertain 
any of them of her own free will as a lover, till married. 

As marriage is only possible by capture or exchange, a man with 
no female relations (to barter) is an object of suspicion, and has to 
“ share the discomforts of the bachelors’ quarters.” (page 86). A man 
calls a woman of the same caste (or clan) ** Wartoa,” i. <?., sistety and 
cannot marry her, yet connections of a less virtuous character which 
take place l>etwccn them, do not apf>ear to bo considered incesinous” 
** Intercourse between the males and females belonging to the same 
class, appear to bo regarded wiiliout disfavor,” ” In arranging the 
**miams” (in a camp) care i.s taken to separato the unmarried young 
men from the man*ic<l females and their families. It is not permitted 
to the young men to mix with females, but the young people of both 
sexes evade all precautions generally,” (p. 124). 

“When one tribe visits another, huts arc built for them by tlio 
hosts, and one is sot apart for the young unmarried men,” (p, 135). 

Again young men are taunted by the young women of their own 
tribe, if they marry outside by poac^oful arrangement, (L <?., they object 
to loss of their lovox*s), (vol. II, p. 82). 

The above are a few references out of many (in one work) to the 
f^t thaf, excopting tho married woman alone, there was complete 
sexuaf ]ibei*ty within tho hordo or clan, between those calling them- 
selves brothers and sisters. This bo it observe<l among races where 
their strict exogamy is, or has been, attributed to tho dread and 
horror ” of risk of incestuous intercourse. There can bo little doubt 
that as Mr. Horatio Hale and others believe, the Australians arc a 
degenerate race, or that they have carried with them into adverse 
sorronndings, these two remarkable social features of complete sexual 
liberty within the clan, and the segregation of the unmarried youths, 
alter exogamy arose. They exhibit tee of tho rare cases* where among 
savages tha increased importance of marriage and tho ” wife a 
food gatherer,— has dominated the relics of the barrack system. It is 
the opposite of what wo have seen among the Massai, where the com- 
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munal barraoks appear to have survived in ^greater purity than 
elsewhere, duo possibly to the absence of inducement to develope*the 
marriage system. 

It is instructive to note that while in the main perhaps, the develop- 
ment of social arrangements may have been from a stage of com- 
munism, through “ wife capture,” to endogamy, • these three stages are 
not necessarily so incompatible as to bo impossible together at ono 
and the same time. Among many of our Tndo-Mongoloid races we see 
all the three forms existing together in the same community. Taking 
the Banpara tnbo as an illustration, we see in the head village Zn, 
as before noted, complete sexual liberty until marnage, and 13 typical 
bachelors* barracks or Pah, which are also skull-houses, guard-houses, 
council-and guest-halls, strictly tabu to married women. 

This sexual liberty befoie marriage, is part and parcel of the 
whole social organization, and bus been so apparently from time imme- 
morial, producing no bad results, and is sirenuously defended by old 
and young alike. If any grown girl becomes pregnant, which is a 
rare case until after iniiiTiago, there is very little trouble* caused, as tho 
young fellow to whom she is most partial is then allowed to many her, 
with less delay and expense than usual. A feature in tho case is 
noteworthy, i. e., that, as a rule, by the time a young man has reached 
tho ago of 24 or 25, and a girl 20, botli settle down as quiet and sedate 
parlies while still in tho early prime of life, 'riio stage of excitement 
is over, and it is exceedingly rare to find infidelity j divorces being 
less frequent than among civilized raoos who value juvenile chastity. 
But side by side with this nnliuiitcd sexual liberty before mandago, 
wo BOO that among tho chiefs of tiioso same tribes, who are gpreat stick- 
lers for otiquotto and customs, tlieir marriages are strictly oxogamous, 
they may not marry into their own tribes. The Chopnu (“bear”) 
chief must not marry a “ bear,” or Chopnu girl, but ho may marry a 
Chanu or “ tiger,** or Yanu, “ ii*on.” A Yanu chief may marry a. 
Chopnu but not a Yanu. At tho same time, when young, all those 
chiefs have tho same liberty precisely as tho other young men, have 
several sweethearts, and at least befoi’o marriage, one or more concubines, 
from their own tribe, tho cluldreii of whom, if any, do not become 
chiefs. Those concubines nro called “Karsais.** Their “Knries** or 
true wives are arranged *'or with other chiefs who have marriageable 
daughters, often a tedious and costly matter, including political alliance. 
The oei*emoaiiy • when it comes dtt is largely a mock captui*e, the 
bndegroom and large iiumbor of clabotmtely decorated warriors,^ in 
full war paint, with guns and spears, meet the biddal party on the 
tribal boundary, execute their war dances and bring the bride home ta 
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a grand feast and general drlukiug bont. The Karsais ** or concubinea^ 
meanwhile, ax^ekept on, and ns before, ai'o practically servants, the Kuri 
indeed looks on them as iiulispenaiblo. Bo that the chiefs ai*e ezogam- 
ic, and the marriage is a rolio of wife capture, the ceremony often 
a mock capture or fight. But tho rank and tilo of these head-hunitug 
savages are now so closely packed all over these hills, and have been 
so for, at least 1,500 or 2,0(X) years that the diflictilty of piocuriug 
wives, when so often at feud all i*oniid, has nocessitaiod emhtgainous 
marriages, at first no doubt between different villages of the samo 
tribe semi-independent. As a rnlo now, tho common folk are eiidogam* 
ous, and tho inarriago is ari-angcd by pai'onls or relatives, at times 
by payment, iiid at others servieo, or both. Infill cases, however, os 
amongst all tho races having barracks, ami soxnul liberty, these mar- 
riages arc adult, and not juvenile, as among if Indus and Mohamedans, 
and the parties themselves have the greatest say in ihe uiatter, they aro 
not little puppets. 

Of tho three forms of sexual relation tho oldest is probably tho 
communal barrack system, whieli is so generally ^'een as at the basis of 
many tribal customs and 'whieh underlies the Avholo social life, a 
stage of cxogani}', following but not superseding it, survives as a relic 
among the chiefs, while endoganiy is apj)arently more recent, and In 
turn does not violently displace either of the others. The elastic 
relations existing between tlio viilugo.s constitiiling a distinct tribe, 
give us indeed tho clue to tho mode of transition from exogamy to 
endogamy. Occasionally a largo village with one or more offshoots, 
will declare its indciipendence, or two tribes (or clans) at peace agree to 
found a now settlement, which in time becomes distinct. 

Indeed this has been tho normal mode of tribal development over 
the entire ,area. Occasionally a single tribe or clan wdll bo comprisod 
in one llirgc village or *‘chang,’' and at feud with all others around it 
for 6*or 8 years, and this has no doubt led to endogamy, especially as 
so many of these “changs,*’ aro at times built on soini-dcta(;hc<l peaks, 
and are practically almost distinct villages. But the transition from 
exogamy to endogamy among these tribes, has evidently been exceed- 
ingly slow, possibly not less than thousands of years, judging by tlieir 
unwritten history, which goes back in some cases about 80 generations, 
and which unless secured at an early date, will undoubtcMiiy be lost for 
ever. Tho remarkable feature in the case is tho steady persistence 
of the ** barracks** all through, as a social sumval from a period wMch 
evidently preceded the origin of these races as we now see them. 

The sociological significance of these singular communal institu* 
tioiuiii bri^y referred to in the foregoing, it is imperatively necessary 
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to study carefully if we hope to glimpse the earlier forms of social 
development, or settle whether man has been from the first “a pairing 
animal,” and the family the unit, as some suppose, or whether the 
unit has been the small chiefless communal clan. 

A general, if somewhat cursory survey in this research, is much 
more likely to elucidate the truth, than a very careful study of isolat- 
ed instances, which vary so considerably, as to be at times probably 
misleading. Collectively these barracks seem to point to a communal 
origin, incompatible with the pre-existence of monogamy, the univer- 
sality of the tabu against the married woman, among races wherein 
there is, and has been complete sexual liberty till marriage, seems to 
point out the married Voman or captured slave, as a social interloper ; 
she is not the superior or even tho equal in the situation anywhere, 
but is universally legislated against as an inferior, the barrack domi- 
nates her and oven her ofFspriiig. They are antagonistic. 

One of the dangers of studying this subject exclusively from a few 
insfauces only, is seen in the fact that in many cases the tabu against 
the ** wife,” has gradually been extended to tho other ^Yomcn and girls 
of the clan, a very natural development. But while there are appar- 
ently no cases whoroin tho married women can visit or sleep in these 
young men’s barracks (in their own tribe) there are a large number 
wherein the unmarried girls can do so, and not o few in which theso 
latter are expected to do so, or even in which special barracks (Qahru 
fnorongs) are built for thomi Those who know anything of those primi- 
tive races, among whom wo find these communal barracks and their utter 
disregard for juvenile chastity, most smile at the remark that “it is 
precisely among nations in the most primitive stage which have the 
greatest abhorrence of iiiccstuons marriages,” and that this drove them 
all into wife capture. As if to render this view still more ludicrous, 
Huth’s ** marriage of near kin,” amounts to a demonstration that 
oonsanguineous marriagos are not at all necessarily injurious, and 
may at times oven bo beneficial, as all breeders of stock well know and 
the race of Ptolemies demonstrated. That in the earlier stages of 
human development, ere social customs arose regulating the rights of 
property, there may have been a time when captured women were the 
public property of the hordo» is not impossible. But as soon as rights 
in oapthred spoils were rncoguized, by races wherein there was sexnal 
oommuniam, and hence loss internal competition for females, the right 
of tho stroDgen wai*riors to keep their female captives as wives,” 
would be less disputed. The moro valuable sneb females beoame as 
slaves, the more “wife capture ” would be developed, as in Australia. 
MaeLeiinaii would appear to have been under misapprehension, wh^ 
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in arguing against th6 '^origin of marriago bjr mptimfy he thought it 
unlikely, because savages had women of their own whom they Could 
marry.*’ It is prcciscl;^ because in a couimonal stage, all tho females of 
tho tribe, or hortle, were public property, that no male coold isolatoi 
and appropriate one, as his own ^lutively^ that the right to a captive 
female slave (as a w'ifej became feasible. She was private property. 

The distinct private right to captured weapons, nteusila or slaves, 
resulting from joint action,” is notorious among savages. Hoiico it 
is singular to see Mac*.Lcmiian insisting that tho public right to a 
beautiful captive,” would stand as an argument against ** marriago by 
capture.” When wo examine tho matter closely, in situ^ wo find that 
invariably, the propci'ty captured in a joint raicF, is never scrambled 
for, but subject to laws or rules minutely regulating tho private rights 
of those engaged. Whetlicr in fishing, hunting, or in raids for much 
CO voted heads, to secure tho envied taiooing, there arc strict rules as 
to the rights in tho spoils. 1 have known a case where tho youngest lad 
in a head*hunting party alone secured tho head, ami the honor of tatoo- 
ing, out of u party of 63 young w'arriuiu. Without sitict and recog- 
nised rules in all such matters, there wopld be <',hronic social anai*chy. 
So that when closely examined Maclionnan’s argument will not hold 
water. Whether an exhaustive study of thoso singular ” communal 
barracks ” seen among so many distinct races under such various local 
phases, will eventually shew vlh that they are tlio relics of a former 
st«ago of communism, it is not easy to see, but there arc certain per- 
sistent features which appear to point in that diraction, among others 
the universal tabu against tho married women. If “ mamago ” by 
ca})turo of femalo slaves, arose while society was in the stage of com- 
munal honlcs, or clans, it is very easy to sec that tho successful 
warriors would naturally object to their female captives (or wives as 
wo now call them) associating with tho unmarried young men iu their 
comnVhnal quariers, and hcuco tabu them. It is what we might 
naturally expect under tho circumstances, and also that iheso warriors 
would generally have the i>ower as well as tho inclination to enfonse 
such a social law. If there were no other females available for the rest 
of the males, it might not have been so easy perhaps, but when we 
recollect thah in all these cases there was complete sexual lil>erty within 
the horde itself, among its normal female members, the successful 
isolation of the captive wives was probably feasible, and hence arose 
both the ” marriage ” and ** tabu ” simultaneously. Tf^ejulmost univer- 
sal power of these communal relics, over tho childron, a power which, 
as a rule, dominates that of the parent, is another indication that 
marriage and the family are of more recent development. Indeed tho 
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indicatioTis tliat some forms of communal association procoded the 
isolation of the family turn up in several unexpected ways. At page 
140 of his travels D’AlboHis illustrates a “ Marca ’’ at Paras village 
300 ft. long hy about 36 wide, this being the great communal 
building, or sacred house, tabu to women, and in this instance the 
houses of the married folk, sho built on piles, arc two rows of little 
huts, one along each side of the great building, distinct from it, yet 
with little flying bridges to it, aci-oss w3ii(;h the men alone could pass, 
tho women’s access to them being by little doors and ladders on the 
outside, as in iig. B« This arrangement and isolation of the married 
people’s quarters, on either side of a common hall or passage, seems to 
underlie tho constructfon of houses very generally all over this part of 
the world, as in figure A. In tho case of the “ Moii Miori,” (D’Alborts) 
1. 0 . pp. 319-20, these mamed quarters aro no longer little appendages 
along cacli side of tho Marea, but aro really distinct houses, and set 
back, so as to form a wido street, in wdiich the communal Marea is 
placed. And hero again wo see tliat tliis aiTangomcni as a street, 
is vory connnon, from As.sani to the Pacific. We even see that tho 
clonr space between the rows of bousos used for dancing on, has a 
distinct iiaino, tlio “Akra” of the Oraons, tho “ linrai” of now Hebrides, 
&c., fig 0. AU these houses are built on ]nlcs, 3 or 4 to 8-10 ft. long, 
and have tho siesta phitCorni S, pvujerting in front beyond the eaves ; 
tho “Airaba” of Now Gninea, flui “Tung gong” of Miris, and 
“llumlong” of Nagas. In all tho figures, A, 13. 0. Co ai'c the com- 
munal and M tho inan'icd (|uariers. 

Tho building of houses on piles wdiieh is very common among 
races having eoininunal barracks, has long boon a stumbling block to 
anthropologists, lilr. Crawford in liis “ History of the Archipelago,'* 
p. 159, attributes it to the people inhabiting inai-shcs, bunks of rivers, 
and tho sea const. Others say as a means of security from attacks of 
onimioB or wild animals, hwt as Sir Henry Yule pointed out in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ February 1880, page 296, it 
cannot be duo to those and is really a raco cliai acter. 

The most likely cause for tho custom seems to be the presence of 
the pig, which, as a ilonu\stit\ or semi iiomestic animal, is kept by almost 
all pile building races, and « inch unless there were some means taken 
to offt^ually frustrate its depredations, would devour everything edible 
within reach, infants >M< iudrd, as Kimio of tho people themselves ]:)oint 
out. They coiled not go out to their jhums, without leaving a guard 
behind thciU. This ** pile building” is ouo of tho allied customs before 
alluded to ; and exhibits the usual variation due to influence of physi 
cal surroundings* 
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The fact that those barmi'hs arc foiiud over such an iramonso area 
among such distinct races, and with such marked geographical varU 
ations, obviously »ino to the surround in gs, iiulicnte.^ an extremo anti- 
quity, preceding the dilToreutiatiou of physique and even hingungo, 
and bcirg oKscniinlly of a coiunuinal natm-o they seem relies of a social 
stage preceding luonoganiy, and to demonstrate more or less eleai ly 
thuimaiTiage arose by capture. The oxtrcino, and indeed absoluic 
freedom between the sexes before niarriage, cniininating in many races, 
in sexual orgies, and the absence of the ideas of modesty and chastity, 
amply demonstrate that it could not have been the </rrW of incc.«< 
which drove them into exogamy. There appears to be ai)Solut<dy no 
evidence that a peacoful stage of monogamy pr^cedcti the communal 
barrack system, certainly no cvulenco of peaceful endogamy, or “ iiiar- 
riage’* within the liorde or elan. Such evidemv as wo luive is distinctly 
in favor of “ marriage by capture,’* having arisen iluring a stage of 
oommunism, the relicH of wliieh we see surviving in tht'so singular 
communal barracks. Thai- they arc ihionied, and ere long will becjoino 
extinct, is not at all doubt I'ul to those who liavo wabdied them in 
some cases foj* 20 years, 'i’he trader and the missionary aro rapidly 
changing the old order of things, and, cjvon without their ai<l, ilwre ap- 
pears to be Rome ovideuco that amoTig many of these races, the im- 
portance of the family i.s in tlio osceiuhiiit. It is most desirable tlu*refor« 
that tlio.se Rocrial relics sliould be studied sy.sieinatioally at an early 
date, the information gained would be id* inu<;h value to anthropologists, 
and not entirely useless perhaps to iltoso iuicrosted in such questions 
as infant inarrioge, and the age of eoiisunt. 
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Praevatio. 

__ qjw tcraporo Hooter filius o* T. Thomson deBauum ^ , 

^ in votumino primo Plorai imperii indici conscripserunt, maodi^B ntXr 
ineriis exemplarium stirpium • exsiucatarum adlatus est a Stoliczl^^ 

Kurz, Praiu, Henderson, Scnlly, Giles, Aitchison, Duke^LtM^' 
tidis, Schlich, Gamble, JilUis, Badeii-Powell, Drapamond, Dayidsotr, 
sr, Scdgevi^ick, 0. J3. Clarko, Watt, Gammie, Pantling, aliisque vir- 
pagnaqne specimiifum copia camnlata est in herbarij^ calcuttensi et 
rnnpnrcnsi suninia indiistna at quo cimx* Duthioi et Doctors Kingi 
cWissimorum virorum Uloninido rebus botaniois itidicis optime xneritok 
rum. Ac percgi‘inntit)nes luborosque Hancei, Henry i, Pfnttii, Davidi, De- 
jjk^ayi, Maxiniowiczii, Przowalskii, Potanini, qui, fortes ad perieula, 
desertoruin torroribus vol hostium montiumquo ajtissimorum frigoribua 
iiidomiti, Mongoliam ot Tibotiam et Cliinam propriam peragraverunt, 
at(iao species novae in imperio sinensi reportaj ot ab Maxiii^owiczio, Pran- 
ohetio, Homsleyo, aliisque accuiatissimo descriptae ac dednitae comport 
^ttonem stirpium indicarum cum stirpibus regionum finitimaram reddb 
derttttt faoiliorom. 

Quaniobrem Banunoulaceas indices donuo perscrutari et cum reli- 
quis asiaticis ot europaeis coinparore instituimitii, quamqnam regnmn 
nipalonso vix exploratumet oio partes Himalayae quae a teri*a sikkimezisi 
ad orioniom yexgunt adhuc fei*o ignotae nos impedinnt ne quaestionena 
plane oamulatequo perdciamns. Species antem Ranunculacearum valde 
sunt miimmque inmodum polymorphao, ut perdtdicile sit for- 
spocios subspecies variotatesquo dispouere hanimque dne« 
Ita dt ttt genera pltudma in species pcrmultas, descriptionibui 
^ednitss, natilN^plane confuses, dlvulsa et quasi discerpta videa 
‘ oaiiS est a'pta dlssolvere quam dissipate conneetere.. 

qowiquani in libellis doris excui^orlis diotis condciendis parr 
intsu^ost more Jordaniano subyarietates ad spociei dignitatoa^ per 

•dnoamtui^ M sequentes O. Knntze sexcentas speoies aliomm atetoimm ^ 
jAiam tjailjg^pans ; maximi i^xnetiti esse consimos in i^tantarnm dislid 
\ ot a4 doQ^inam tra^mutati^tuaii idias *1!^!!^ 
i recto IntolSigondiui noni 80 i|Uk|^:^ quae ^ 

i in oltenip nature slut in/aa^ his 
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^T^pi^e^tes, siSi^ibi'ietatesque Bitniincul] 

Vis aatem at natnra i 

‘‘1^' ^ttod . q^ibusdam noiia 'fatia ^tinctai irS 
iiboii.JklK^ genero inter se differant, ita ui disoiia 
perdiffiicile sit ueqaa sina oofmpS^f 
;JB|f^piariiiin in herbariia conservatoraui iiuititnta pom4;&lilii^ 

' - Aiqne in b^k comiinintaiiis noble sAepsi 

qnae» perdiictae ab afll&cinbefcefq|<^^ ^ ^ 
ad subspecies yel vanetatea ter&wi^e videan^t^ 
lemjpQ:^ apatiiqae^oompendii factendi cau&ui inierdain lieobiii eubi'"' 

^et Tfirietatoa tractare tamquam species, al aUotoie^ 4^1^ 

invenerint. Si autem digni^tem snbapeolai.^;! 

TOJ^mus, hoc mode a^lb^re Hceat; ai apbolam A 
aactcM ^iO^^ definitani. aubrapeeiem^abendam oenaintua rhegt^ 
vilsit^^ .eacmpli, 

qnam'subapeeiem 0|nAeAmi?.asB6y-aate pt£'iri|)»p^ ^ 

boo mode scui^^ ez«d)i^pU 
S'//. Et. oum olarissimo Doctore iPrtlde* asterisco quidem uti 

IJenartl^ lla jat ponamuff^-Aquilegia ♦ Mb^crolfcianq^ tFaZ/., vol JDelphi- 
,hSttwjt;f^.poi«^ vel ThalictrSbi ♦'iJttfttaA locum Aqui- 

Ipjgpaoi ^^IgiMda 

pro ap.}, r&i 

ge^0iav^ . 
tel TroSj^ 

,pala8l^'^l^}'Ac^^^ emP, 
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iiidagatione rorutn oatnrao siibstitacndae ? Neque Baillon, vir doctissi- 
miis, Aconito ad subgonns Dolpluiiii redacto, dinumerat omnes species 
Aconiti sub nomine Dtlpbiiiii nequ(j nomen suum nominibus mntatis 
adieit. Nam satis osfc scribore A coni tufa Napollus Lin. aut, si mavis, 
Acofiitum * Napellus Lhi., virgula posita post nomen subgcneris. 
Quid? Si quis omniiio tollat genus aliquod, wut si nomina prisca® 
in libris antiquis indaget atque odorctur, nomonno suum nomini mutato 
aftigat? Imitandino sunt viH illi illustrissimi qui ipsoruni nominibus 
sci'ibendis nunquam fessi laboribus levioribus aeternitatcm adipisci 
irnmortalitatemquo sibi parore voluntct sub tituloleguni consorvandarum 
omnia rniscunt at([ac jperturbant ? Tinmo lionorcm censimiis iis csso 
tribiioiidum qui in iioiis quibiil spocios nova a I'cUqiiis eiusdem genci-is 
speciobus distingui possit accurate* ac diligenter invostigandis operam 
lal)oromquo consumpsoriint, noque iis qui in cnumcrationo stirpium quae 
in tciTa (piadam crcscunt conscribcudaaut qui nomine generis comniutato 
spociebus voteribus nova nomina imponunt. Itaqno sufllcct scribore— 
llanunculus Sbaftoanns Aitch. et JU&tnsl, (sub Oxygrapliide), vcl, si placet, 
nti nos in bis disputationibus interdum scribomns, — Ranunculus ! Shaf- 
toauus Aitch. et Hemsl. vcl plane Ramiiicnlus Sbaftoanns Aitch. etllemsh 
neque Raniiiiculus Sliaftoaiius Boiss. Et scribero quidem mahiissemus 
— Etannneulus Sbaftoanns {Aitch. et Hemsl.), nisi ToiTcy et Gray in 
Flora civitai.um boreali-amcricanarum nomcn auctoris nomiuis spoeiei 
inter arcus posuisseut ti(*(pio scripsissent exempli causa — Caltha palus- 
tria (Lin.) vel Troll ins lax us (Salisb.). 

Sod ad pr<qH)situm rovertanmr. In disputationc prima dc Aqiiilegia 
dicemus fusius, quod iimgiia in berbariis Aqnilcgiarum indicanim videtur 
csso confusio ; in altera omiics species indicas ordinia Ranunculaceanim 
in subspecies et variotalcs ilisponcro casque accuratius definire conabi- 
niur, ac praocepta addemus coucisa ad species in provinci's nonnullis 
indicis gignentos ratione ac via determiiiaiidas ; in postrema doniquo 
de variationo atque polymorphismo Uauuncnlacearum quae i-^' imperio 
iudico regionibiisquo finitiniis nascuntur proponerc instituimus. 

Matcriam autem ad has dispntaiiones conscribondas praobuorunt 
horbana bortorum calcufctensis ot sabaranpurensis, thesauri illi ditissimi 
stirpium indioariim exsiccatarum, quariiin usnm debni bcuignitati 
libernlitatiquo Doctonup. Iviug ct Pj-ain, ac comitati cl. Duthici qui non 
solum Rantibculaceas :ti herbario snhai*anpurensi conditas mihi libcntis- 
simo et, propter st»uiui mca frctpienter negoiiia publicis longo hitcrvallo 
intermissa, per longiun tcniporis spatium incommodo sno commodavit, 
6cd cuius oxcmplaria oxsiocata etiain ab ipso magna cum ac diligentia 
Icota op^imO(pio coiiscrvata investigationum laborcs mearom aliquanto 
Bublovaverunt. 
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Nominam autcm compendia quibus in his commentaHis ntomur 
inter alia hacc sunt : — 

F. I. = Flora indica ; F. B. T. = Flora of Bntish India ; H. E. I. 0. as 
herbarium of the lato East IndfH Company ; H. Calc. = herbarium cal* 
cuttonsc ; H. Sah. = herbarium saharanpuranse ; A. = Dr. Anderson ; 

» Aitch. = Dr. Aitohison ; B. = Dr. Brandis ; B. P. = Badcn-Powell ; C. = 
General Collett; Cl. = C. B. Ciai*ko ; 1). = Duthio; l)d. = Davidson ; 
Dr. as Drummond ; E. = Ellis ; G. == Dr. Giles ; J. = Uev. Jaeschko ; K. ss 
Dr, King; K. C. = viri qui missi sunt a doctoro King stirpes Icgoudi 
causa ; Scz. = Dr. Stolics^a ; Sy. = Dr. Scully ; W. = Dr. W att. 

DISPUTATIO^RTMA.* 

De AgiJii.EorA. 

Inter genera variabilia Ranunculae(7anim ac polymorplia vix aliud 
goiiiKs iiivciiiri potest do (jiio tarn variae sint sojdentiac vinn'iim ivrum 
horbariaruiri pcritoi'iim tamquo discrcjiantes quaiii siiiit do Aquilegiis, 
qiiarum nonnull i dinumerant jdus quadragiiita spt'cie.s, quas alii ad 
quinquo vcl sex redigondas esse censoni. At(|iio fill us ot T. 

Thomson in Flora indica ot in Flora imperii indici oinues formas indioas 
ad Aquilegiarn vulgarem revocant, et A<|uilegiam pyroiuiicam, M<H>rcroft- 
ianam, fragrautem, pubiilorain, glaiidulosaui, uliasquo cum Aqnilogia 
vulgari formis mediis connoxas esse et ad cain roducondas aflirmant, 
quaniquam plurimi qui quidem in artis licrbariao cognitione v^ersenfur 
illas species omiics inter so maxime distinctas et certo ab Ar]uil(;gia 
vulgari seiungoiidas csso arbitmiitur. (^uamobrem ad ointjus formas 
Aquilcgiarum, curopacas, sibiricas, caucasicaH, amencanas, praecipiio 
autom indicas et sinenses pcrscrutandas nos confeiTC constituiniiis, iit 
reperiamus, si id fieri possit, quae notae constaiites et ad species discer- 
nendasuptao evadant quacque sint mutabilos ncqne ad species propiuquas 
scpgf^l^as valcant. Sed no revolvamur eodcra in hac cjuacstionn 
tractanda, antequam formas varias deuuo in species ant siib.spccie.s vai'io- 
tatesve distribuimus, species ita accipiemus utl sunt definitao in mono- 
graphiis Bakcri et Zimmetcri vcl in Floris orioniali Boissicn, rassica* 
altaica, dalmrica, tangutica, mongolica, aliisquoauctonimrossicoram, vel 
in germanicis, italicis, gallicia Kochi i, Bertolonii, aliorumqae seriptimiin. 

SI autem quaerimns quibus notis ii qui de Aquilegiis scrijmerint ad 
harum species internoscendas in monograph iis et floris nsi sint, animad- 
vertimus lluctores indumento, thailomatis ramificatio^i, foliolorumquo 
figorae ac magnitudini^ partium floralium formao ct mensurao com- 
paratao vol per sc acstimatae, deniquo follicniorum longitudini et 
fabricao, semiuamque struoturao vim disorimmis adiudicatisso. 
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Prinium igitur do indumeuto pauca dicamus. Nam species Aqui- 
Icgiae saopo ab anctoribus disiingiii inveiiiiuus praescntia aut absentia 
piloriim glandulosoriim. Atque mirum quanta confusio exstiterit ex 
8p<;cie ilia Oouani, quam auctor proptci^iduinenti natnram Aquilegiam 
viscosam nominavit, quod nomeii docfcissimum J3oissicrum allosque 
induxit ut stirpom Goiiaiiianain ab Aquilcgia vulgari typica nullo modoi 
divcrsam, tabulam autcnii pictam in Ilhistrationibus male descriptam esse 
ccnserciit; Kitaibel vero stirpern cam, cui postca Soliott Aquilegiam 
Kitaibelii dixit nomen, candem csso viili ac spcciein Gouanianam, quam 
quidorn Zimmotcr cum dubio ad Aquilegiam Eiiiselcanam refort. Baker 
vero in monograpbia sua Atjiiilegiarum* Aquilegiam viscosam speciem 
bonam nequo cum varictato siKqua viscosa Aquilegiac vulgaris nequo 
cum Aq. Einsclcaua confuiulcndaiii csso putat. At vero exoinplar 
viiliinua Inimilc uniflorum a Ucciiiicno in monte Vcntoiix Provinciae 
l(!etum, cuius folia omnibus notis ita cum foliis in tabula Gouaniana 
pictis congruuut nt nobis pcrsuasi^simum sit lianc csso forinam quam 
Gouaiiius dicit humiloiu csso at((nc iininoram. Exemplar auteni lie- 
quietii omnino cum oxomplaribus (piibusdam A, Einseloauae c valle 
Sassina Savoyensi allati.s convonit, ut iicmiiii diibiuni possit esse, quin 
A. viscosa Gonan eadom species sit atque A. Kiuseleana Schnlzz=\., 
pyrenaica Jloc/t = A. Baubini Schott^ quae quidem trausitus praebet ad 
A(piilogiam Kitaibelii Schott A. viscosam Kilaihcl^. A. pyreiijuram 
Visiani et A. thalicirifoliam, quam Nyiimu sub-spocicMu coiiset es^'o 
A. Baiibiiii. Be sontontia Bakcri ot Ziiumeteri pars inferior eaiilis folia- 
que A. Kinselcaiiae glabra simt, soil in oxomplaribus nonniilHs, neque 
ianieii omnibus, in vallo Sassina lectis caulis totus petioli petioliili foliaque 
basilarla manifesto glandiiloso-birta sunt, ita ut discriiuen inter A. vis- 
cosam ot A. Einselcanam reperiri possit nullum. Iain vero indumentum 
caulis stirpium indicariiniita variabilc cst, nt nullius momenii ad species 
Aquilegiac seiiingoudas osso opiiioniur, iilruui caulis lotus sit pilosns an 
pars oius inferior glabrescat. Montioncni aiitmn facere licet |^pc loco 
oxomplarium biraalaicornm A. vulgaris var. Karolini, quorum para- 
«tomones apico liirli sunt, quod in nulla alia forma Aquilcgiai*um 
invenimus. Atque in Himalaya Tibetiao oocidentalis forma quaodam 
A. Moorcroftiaiiao oceiiiTit, ruins caulis inlimus petioli petioluli folia 
dense vol densiiisculo glaTtauloso-hirta sunt, quamqiiam illae X)artes A, 
Moorcroftiauao plcrun.uuo sunt uiodico puboriibie vcl omnino glabi*ae ; 
ot in oxomplaribus A. nivalis* var. paradoxao P. B. vidimus caiilrm nunc 
Ixisim versus glal)oiTimJuu nuuo propo bastm gland u]o.so-}ifrt urn nunc 
iotum cum pciiolis dense liirbutum. Et foUola quidem A. vulgaris typicae 


• Gardencir’s Obrotiiole, 1S78. 
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intei-dum sat dense pubescent ia snnfc, ut baoc nota ad Aquiloj^iam Ebneri 
et A. vulgarera discemoiulas non valcai. Dc qno conchidondnm osso 
ceiisixnns induTnontuin caulis foliovuni parasteinoiiiun ad Rpocics Aqui* 
legiarniii internoRcendas nullai]#*^iTn discri minis liaboro. ^lolioros voro 
notas praebet indumentum carpellonim. Xam formae phiriinno, qnao 
•cum Aqnilegia Tulgari ot A. canadensi artioribiis aHiiiitatis vincuHs 
coniunctae sunt, ovarium liabcnt dense birinm, fuiii oarpclla Aqnilcgiao 
sibiricac glabrae sint; vidimus tamon pistilla Arpiilegiae sibiricae soemi- 
dum sutuvam ventralcm pnbo niiiinta vestitn, et ovaria A<jnilegiao 
brevistylae nunc piibescentia nunc gluberrirna inveiiiuntur. At(jUo 
carpella Aipiilcgiao leptoecratis a Tiirc/aninowo ^i^lalM-rriiiia dicta sunt ; 
sed Ledebour in Flora rossi(?a exeinptaritf so vidisscab Ipsi^ Turc/unludwo 
missa, quorum carpella pubesconti-villosa fneriid., ct .sti! |u*s in Iiorbi 
Schweitzingensi oscmiiiibus sibiricis ortas ovaria pubescent ia praebuisso 
Bcribit. Probabilo autem, carpella iuniora birta csse, sed cum nudurc- 
acant, pubom fundoro, ut iutordmu fero aceitlit in nliis Aquili‘giis, sicut 
in A. pubitlora. 

Nunc veuiamus ad statiiram ct ramiticiiti«mom caulis bdiornm- 
que divisionem. Longitudo caulis tloriferi Aipiilcgiae glaiulul«>sao 
variat inter 12 et 40 cm., Aqiiilegiae kunaoren^is et Aquilegia<' pnl>i- 
florao inter 15 ct 70 cm., Aqiiilegiae oxysepalae inter 2n c*t UK) cm., 
Aquilogiae vulgaris typicae inter 35 <4 120 cm. (bim nutem cauli.s 
ramiqiie cuncii in fieri bus de.sinnnt, vidcamns quot flores in (piarundam 
caule Aqiiilegiaruni inveiiiantur. Habcmiis in A. viilgari typica 12, 
in A. nigricanti 1-5, in A. gliiniliilo.sa 1-5, in A. kunaorimsi l-ti, 
in A. oxyscpala, canadensi, Kiiiselcana 1-JU; atfpu; cxcmplaria reperi- 
untur Aqiiilegiae pubitlorae alia hiiinilia ct iiuinont quae sticpc.s simpli- 
ces Aquiligiao viscosae Oouanii in mentein revocant, alia proccra 50-70 
cm. altitudino octo vel decern flores edentia Aquilcgiae<{uc vulgari sirnil- 
liiua. liamificatio igitur caulis viilde varia. 

foliorum divi.sio videtur .satis constarc. Nam folia basilaria 
ternata Aquilegiao Icptoceraiis Fisrh. ct Mcy. et Aqiiilegiae diimricao 
Beck foliis biternatis plus niiiiuB mixta sunt, ct folia plcniunpie biter- 
nata Aquilegiao Bertolonii, A. visco.sao, A. pyrennicae, A. nivalis, A. 
nigricantis hand raro cum teriiatis nonnullis sunt sociaia ; (piiii ctiarn 
folia simplicitcr temata in A. pu biflora et A. alpina, spoeiebus foliis 
insigniter biternatis vel triternatLs, baud scraper absunt. 

Atqno foliola media in fovmis indicts eae]»iu.s p/iis miiiaaro pro- 
fnnde divisft, ant in A. fragranti, A. kutuvorensi, A. vuignri var. Karelini 
folia plane triternata sunt; sed foliola tenuinalia A. vulgaris typicao ct 
A. canadensis et A. glandulosac nunc ad ba.sim usriuc iriscctu, mine ad 
medium tripartita, nunc vix ad quartam partem triloba. Species 
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anfcem Aquilegiarura rionnulJas ab auctoribus magnifcDflinc foliolorura 
difitmctas invenimus ; ot formao inter so clistantcs certo foliorum men- 
Biira intcrdum disccrni possunt, uti A. pyrcnaica ab A. grkta ; sed 
foliola plerumque magnitiidine mirutn •Jk modum vari’.ant. Longitado 
cnim foliolorum mediorum folioi-um basilariiim Aqnilegiae nivalis 3-16 
mra., A. viscosao 5-25 mm., A. glandulosae 10-40 mm., A. alpinaei 
12-40 ram., A. pubiflorac 10-45 mm., A. vulgaris var. variae 25-50 
mrn., A. Moorcroftianao 9-50 mm., A, canadensis 12-50 mm., A. oxy- 
gepalao 15-00 mra. 

Latitudo qjiofpie foliolorum cum longitudino comparata nobis in 
discriminc specierum sacpo deost, quod vidore licet si, mcnsuiu acta, 
latitudimcm folioli temiinalis dtim longitudino comparomns. Quam ob 
roni in liac tabclla racnsiirani latitudinis tampiam fracturain longiiudinis 
cxprossimiis : — 

A. oxysopala ... ... . 

A. vulgaris typ... ... J- >, 

A. alpina ... ... . J - 

A. llertolonii ... ... . 1“"^ 

A. Einsricana ... ... ... J, — J-, 

A. ]\yronaica ... ... ... r— J, 

A. nivalis ... ... ... 1—^, 

A. glandnlosa ... ... ... " — J, 

A. Moorcroftiana ... -f— J, 

A. pubitlora ... ... ... J — i(raroj). 

Aquilcgia Eiiisolcana igitur ab A. pyrcnaica ct A. llortolonii lati- 
tudine foliolorum cum longitudino comparata acgrc distinguitur. Alcn- 
Hurao autom inter sc compfiratsui Coliolornm figiiram j)artis eorum basim 
spcctantis atficiunt oiliciuntqno nt foliola nifirgine sesc obtcgant vel 
attingant aut intcrvallo plus miiuisvo manifesto inter -sc distent. Et 
foliola quidem tevminalia foliorum basilarimn basim versus conspicuo 
cuneata sunt in A. tlialietri folia et A. Einscleana et A. lcptocorp.i?o’, lato 
cuneata in A. Kitaibelii, A. liorbdonii, A. oxysopala, aliisqiic ; sed in 
A. vulgari typica nunc subangusto nuiic late cuneata nunc fore rotun- 
data, in A. alpina basi aut obtusa siibcuncata aut subtruncata, in A. 
pyrcnaica lato cuneata v. snbeordata v. i*otundato-truncata, in A. nivuli 
obtusa V. subcordata, raro cuneata, in A. glandulosa et Moorcroftiana 
late cuneata v. obscure t'ordata v. truncata, in A. pubiflora late cuncatii 
V. subtruncata. Foliola mnrginibus plus minus vo scso obtegnnt in A. 
alpina, A. I3ertol».giii, A ]\yr(‘naica, A. tiivali, A. grata ; in A. glan- 
d&losa foHola niargtnibus plorumqnc imbricata sed etiam subdistantia, 
quod accidit etiam in A. Moorcroftiana, A. vulgari, A. oxyscpala, A. 
pubitlora cum foliola A. Eiusclcauae et tbalictrifoliae semper distantia 
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flint et in A. Kitaibelii seso vix attingaTil. Transitiis vero anitnailver- 
tuntur inter A. Einsclcanara et A. Bertolonii; nequo A. tlialictrifolia 
cum A. grata ct A. pyrcnaioa graclibus per A. liliuseleanam et A. Kitai- 
bclii non est connexa. Intoj^qiiilegias autoin indioas A. pubiflora 
varietatibus foliorum insigiiis; folia euim imuc Acpiilegiao vulgaris, 

^ nanc Aquilogiao alpinao, nunc fore Aquilegiae viscosae. 

Sed liacc quidomde foliis basilaribus : folia aaioiu caiilina inforlora 
A. Moorcroftiaii.ao, pracsertini cius varitjtatis, <[iiain Cainbehsedc Huavi*o- 
leiitem appcllavit, mirificc polymorplia uuuo Aquilrgiam vulgansm, iiinic 
A. glaudulosam, nunc A. alpiiiaui, nunc A. Jicrtolonii in mciiteiii revo- 
cant ; et in exeraplaribus afgbauicis et kashiuiricis ox. (lodoiu loco allatis 
nuiic creuas breves et rotuiidatas A. JJcrioloiiii vol pyivnaioao nunc 
linoari-ablongas A. alpinao auimadvcrbiinus ; iioqiic L'oiiuiu eaiilitiuni 
iufimum A. Bertolonii basilaribus semper dissimilo, ot stirpes Aqailegiao 
alpinac floribus magnis baud raro occurrunt quae folini uni ciiuliuoriuii 
natura inferiorum ab Aquilcgia Bertolonii aegro disce: niinttir. 

Mittimus vero de florum colore ilicerc : notissinia iMiini mini vario- 
tas ilia colorum quam vidimus in gregibus illis aniorioanis Atjuilogiao 
caorulcae et formosac ; notissimae etiani varietaios lloruui Aqiiilegiuc 
glandulosao quae scpalis c.acruleis petala tiuik; alba, nuiic ocbrobMica., 
mine caerulea adiungit; notissimae deni«|ne in saltibus biinalaiois 
stirpes iliac Aquilogiao kunaorensis suaveoloiitia spcciosis oniatan llori- 
biis ex calyce albido constantibiis vel straiiiineo et corona, cui sulTiJ.siis 
est color nunc ochroleiieus, nunc albas, nunc violaccns. 

Verura baec missa facinius ; illud quacraniiis niim in«agniiudo 
(lorum discrinien sit inter species Aquilogiarum. Ifac cuini nota aunio* 
res saepo usi sunt ad Acpiilegiani viilgareni ot A. nigricanioiu, A. Ilur- 
tolonii pyrenaicamque ot A. alpiiiam, A. Kitaibelii et A. pyronaicani et 
A. Eiuscicanam, A. vulgarem et A. Ebiicri, A. lorigisepiilani ot A. nigri- 
cantem,,A*. Moorcroftiauam et A. frngrantoni iiitoriiosc(uidas. Longi- 
iudine«K vero sepalorum, quae nota ad nuignitudineui floris attinot, in 
exempflERbus lierbarioruni iiidicorum, milliinelris mcnsani, banc rep«;ri- 
mus — in : — 


A. vulgari 

• •• 

... 18-32, 


A. atrata 

... 

,,, 18-32, 


A. nigricanti 

• •• 

... 27-;jt, 

(rariHsinio 
minus 30), 

A. alpina 


... 30-15 

A. Einselcaiia 


... 11-27, 


A. Bertolonii 

« ■ • 

, ... 21*30, 


A. gland ulosa 

... 

... 10-15, 


A. nivali 

fltff 

... 11 -28, 



36 
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A. kunaorensi var. a Gamb. 

... 14-24, 

A. kunaorensi suaveolenti 

... 26-50, 

A. oxy sepala 

... 17-30, 

A. pubiflora • 

... 12-28, 

A. fragranti 

... 22-30, 

A. pyrenaica typica 

.... 17-27, 

A. canadensi 

... 12-22, 

A. caerulea 

... 22-40, 


Distributio igitur Aquilogiartim in micranfchas, mesantlias, macrcLn- 
tbas vix liortnlanis quidem nsni esse potest ; ncque mensnra sepalorum 
utenda videtur in discrimine A. Ebneri ct A. vulgaris, A. vulgaris 
genuinao et A. nigi’icaMis. Et quaniquam Zimmeter in tabella analy- 
tica senbit sepala A. Kitaibelii esse 17 mm., Aquilegiae autem Einse- 
leanao et pyrenaicae 25-27 mm. longa, vidimus tamen exomplaria Aqui- 
legiae Einseleanac in alpibus .savoyensibus Iccta quorum sepala 14-18 mm. 
tantum longa crant, et spccimina repeiumus Aquilegiae pyrenaicae e salti- 
bus montis pyrenaei allata sopalis vix plus 17 mm. longis. Non cst 
igitur vis discriminis in longitudino sepalorum. Melius autem insigne 
ad species discernondas mensurao sepalorum inter so comparatae prao- 
bore videntur ; nam sepala exemplarium fere omnium Aquilegiae pubi- 
florae ot Aquilegiae oxysepalae lanccolata et manifesto, interdum longis- 
Bizne, acuminata sunt ; vidimus autem specimina A. pubiflorae sepalis 
aut ovato-lanceolatis longe acuminatis apicc acutis aut obtusis, aut 
ovato-lanceolatis Icvitor acuminatis apice subacutis aut raro ovato- 
oblongis neque acuminatis apico obtusis, aut rarissime lato ovatis apice 
obtusis. In line tabella latitude sepalorum tauquam fractura lougitudinis 
exprossa est — 


A. pyrenaica genuina 
A. Einselcana 
A. vulgaris typica 
A. glandulosa 
A. moorcroftiana typica 
A. kunaoreusis suaveolcns 
A. oxy sepala 



A. pubiflora 




Koperiuntur autem sepala Aquilegiae moorcroftianae typicae nuno 


late ovata v, ovato-oblonga apice obtusissima aut subacuta, nuno ovato- 


lanceolata breviter acuminata apico obtnsiuscula ; sepala Aquilegiae 
kuuaorensis va^. ^uaveolontis nunc ovato-oblonga neque acuminata Bed 
apice acutinscula aut brevitcr acuminata apieeque fere obtnsa, nuno 
ovato-lanceolata acutissima coiispicnequc acuminata ; sepala Aquilegiae 
alpinae nouo late ovata acuta nunc elliptico*oblonga subobtusa. Sunt 
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igitar, quoad sepala, formae mediiio inter A. pubifloram ot A. val- 
garem typicam, noque e sepala A. oxysepalao latiora sepalia Aquilegiao 
vulgaris var. iudica figura dissimilia. 

Alia nota quam auctores^ species sciungcndas apiam oxistimant 
a longitudino sepalorum et pctaloram comparata siinipta est, uii sepala 
•A. Einseleanae dicuntur petalorum Imibani suporavc 14 mm., A. pyro- 
naicae 9 mm., A. nigricantis 21 mm. ; cmincro vevo videmua sepala ultra 
petalorum marginem anteriorem S-ll mm. in A. Einsoloana, 4-1) jnm. in 
A. pyrenaica, 10-21 mm. in A. nigricanti ; in Aqnilogia porro pubitlora 
6-14 mm., in A. Moorcroftiana typica 3-0-12 mm., in A. oxysopala 4 -11 
mm., in A. kunaorensi suaveolciiti 15-22 mm., in A. nivali 7-14 mm., in 
A. glandiilosa typica 6-22 mm., in A. viridiflora mterdiim 0-1 mm. 

Nec mensurae comparatac limbi petalorum longiorujm|HO staraiimm 
nobis ad species seiungendns suppoiunt. Nccpic columnam stamineam 
A. atratae nuiiquam extra petalorum campamilam 3 mm. tantum pro- 
icetam vidimus, quod otiam accidit in A, vulgari tvpii*a ; in A. l’jin.selca- 
na autem et in A. alpina stamina i)etali.s suiit 2-6 mm., in A. pyi*enaica 
2-4 mm., in A. glandnlosa 2-lL mm. breviora, cum in aliis stamina muio 
sint pctalis paulliilo breviora nunc paullulo lougiora. In A(|uilegia 
vero caerulca var. typica stamina neclarionim limbo nunc 10 mm. 
breviora nunc 6 mm. longiora, iiuno iiumerosi.‘*sima nunc eodem fere 
numero atqiio in A. canaden.si, nunc patcntisslma nunc subparallela, 
nunc fere eadem longitudino nunc inter so vablo innefjuali.i. 

Proximura est ut do forma lainiimo petaloniiu inYcsligomu.s utrum 
satis constet ad discrimeu spccierum an variabilis ovadat. Margo aiitom 
exterior petalorum manifesto rotundatins irporitur in A. transsilvamea, 
glaiidulosa, incunda, Eiiiseloaua, thalictrifolia, lloitolonii, pubitlora; 
rotundato-truncatus est in A viilgari, atrata, aliiina, 
fragrant!, Moororoftiana, formosa, canadensi, vSkinnen. Vidimus tameu 
exemplaVia A. pyrenaicae typieao ct A. Eiuseloanao et A. pubillorao 
quoru^etala apico rotundato-truucata crant nequo piano rotuudata ; 
Aquilegia autem glandiilosa genuina Fi.scliori potala liabcb apico obtusa; 
ct petala Aquilegiao nivalis nunc fere rotuudata, nunc truncata ^ 
sinuata, nunc profnnde emarginata sunt. Figura igitur limbi potalonun, 
quamquam satis utilis ad subspecies intcrnosccnda.s, nos lu spccicru 

discrimiue fallero videtur. , , . 

Maximi vero momenti auctorcs pluiimi calcans foitnam magnitudi- 

nemque comparatam esse putaverunt. t. * 

Primum igitur do mensura calcaris cum lainitiao.lqngitiidmo co - 

parata videamus. Nequo tamon do formis 

vulgaris ccalcaratis agemus, neque de vanetato i a <p» \ 

Ctti aomen truncatam dicuut disseromus emus calcai- longitudino vi 
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quinta decima vol vigesima pars cat petalomm limbi, quae varietas veto 
cum forma ilia calcaribus lamina quadruple longioribus praedita et a 
Fisebero sub nomine Aquilcgiae formosae definita gmdibus oonnexa est ; 
cum A. formosa Pischei*i sensim in stit*pom illam, quae a Plancbon 
arctica dicitur et in tabula picta* lineis descripta est, transeat. Sed 
formis Aquilegiae rulgari affinibus nos contineamus. Mensuram * 
autem calcaris ad longitudinem laminae redactam ita reperimus— 


A. vulgaris typica 

... j-f, 

A. pyrenaeica typica ... 

... f-f, 

A. Einseleana 

... f-t. 

A. Moorcroftiana typica 

... 

A. kanaorousis suaveolons 

... i-f. 

A. glaudulosa (iucl. incunda) ... 

... iH, 

A. fragrans 

... f-i. 

A. pubiflora 

g —1 
Ta r> 


Haec nota igitur nequaquam constat. 

Sequiiur ut de forma calcar^ quaeramus. Calcar yero utrum 
roctissimum sit an mod ice inenrvum nihil interest ad species inter- 
noBcendas. Nam calcar nunc rectum nunc manifesto incurvnm neque 
tamen hamatum reperitur in A. Einseleana, Kitaibelii, tbalictrifolia, 
Ottonis, loptocerato, Moorcroftiana, glauca, kunaorensi suaveolenti, 
pyrenaica. Tabula picta vero Aquilegiae viridiflorao in Iconibus Deles- 
sertii ab auctoribus iterum iterumque reprehensa ct male descripta 
existimata est quippo quae calcaria exhibeat apico incurva; vidimus 
tamen exomplaria mongolica a Potanino Iccta calcaribus vertico 
manifesto ourvatis minimequo rectis. Haec observatio nos incitat ad 
quaestionem investigaudam num figura calcaris tanti momenti ad species 
^stinguondas sit quanti cam auctores, perpaucis cxceptis, esse credi- 
derint. Calcaria Aquilegiae Moororoftianae iu alabastro saepe un- 
cinatim incurva; cum stirps floreat, nunc stricta, nunc manifesto 
inourva ao calcaribus Aquilegiae iiigricautis vix rectiora. *' Meliora 
yero exempla yariationis calcarium ex Aquilogia pubifiora, fragranti, 
niyali duoore possumus. Nam Aquilegiae pubidorae calcaria reperi- 
mu8 saepissime uncinatim vcl circinuatim incurva; in silvis tamen 
provinoiae Simla forma oocurrit sepalia quidem lanceolatis acuminatis 
foliisque Aquilegiae pubiflorae gonuinae sed calcare nunc manifesto 
unoinato nuno leniter inourvo minimeque hamato ; et in yarietate, quao 
Cunningham ex Himalaya |>ontapotamica attniit, calcar panllum incur- 
ynm sepalis nune lanceolatis acuminatis nunc late ovatis obtusis adiun- 
ctum est* Vidimus etiam iu herbario Kursii exempla e Bavaria missa 


• Flore des Serree, tabk 705. 
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Aqnilegiae yulgaris genainae caloaribns reotis neqaaqnam hamatis ; e6 
calcaria Aquilegiae alpinae, viz nnqnam reota, in Appeiimino septen- 
trionali fere more Aqailegiae vnlguris inoarva inveniantur, stirpes vero 
foliis Aqnilegiae alpinae typiSae instmetao sunt neqae onxi|» Aqnilegia 
Bertolonii oonfundendao. Sed ad species himalaicas revertamnr. Sant 
* in terra gilgitensi ot* in Kashmiria stirpes canle elato insigniter folioso 
foliis valde divisis atque hand raro triternatis floribusqne mediooribos 
a$Qitate artissima inter se iunctae ; sed oalcaria nunc perbrenit et 
oircinnatim inenrva Aqailegiae glandulosae, nano lamina paullo bre* 
yiora et manifesto incurva, uti baud raro sunt in Aquilogia Einseloana, 
nunc subrecta et lamina sublongiora Aqailegiae !|^oorcroftianae typicae. 
Neqne forma ilia, quae in montibus altissimis ad nivem del iqucscon tern 
nascitur et cui, auctore Bakero, Aquilogiam niyalem nomen dodit Fal- 
coner, yariatione calcaris minus iusignis ; stirpes sunt bumiles, foliis 
biternatis, foliolis margins sese obtegentibus reniformibus yel late 
rotundato-doltoideis, floribus saepius mcdiocribus, sopalis caoruleis vol 
yiolaceis, carpellls quinquo, atque omnibus notis, calcaribus exceptis, ita 
inter se congruunt ut no in variotates quidom divelli possint. Flores 
vero plurimi calcar habent crassiusculo conicum et viz incuryum for- 
morum quarundam Aquilegiae alpinae; reliquorum autem calcaria 
nunc graciliora atque omnino Aquilegiae pyrenaicao, nunc brevia et 
oircinnatim involuta uti in Aquilegia glandulosa ; baeo est forma cuius 
Hooker filius et Thomson in Flora imperii indici nomino Aquilegiao 
iucundae mentionem faciunt, ncquo rovera ab Aquilegia iucunda 
Fiseberi distinguenda cst nisi petalorum lamina truncata vol emarginata 
nec rotundata staminibusque saepius limbum subacquantibus. Quibus 
rebus expositis satis docuisso videmur calcarium figuram ad species 
indicas discernendas parvi momenti esse. 

Jam vero pkrastemones propter eorum varietatem praetermiltamus. 
Sed carpellis pauca dicenda esse putamus. Pistilla autem stami- 
nibuB wngioribus 1-5 mm. breviora vel 4 mm. longiora in A pubiilora, 
2 mm. breviora vel 3 mm. longiora in A. kunaorensi suaveolenti, 4 mm. 
longiora vel 1 mm. breviora in A. nivali, 1 mm. longiora breviorave in 
A. ozysepala, 2 mm. longiora vel S mm. breviora in A. Moorcroftiana, 
1-5 mm. breviora vel fere 1 mm. longiora in A. alpina. Parvi igitur 
interest utrum stylus ultra stamina emineat an a staminibus suporetur. 

Styli autem primum saepissime recti, sed pollen postqnam vontorum 
inseotoramque ope dispersum est, parte stigmatosa saepissime paullum 
dilatata, apez styli baud raro plus miuusve manrfesto roouivatnr. 
Ooourrunt styli apioe recti ac plus minusve recurvi nec raro fere rovoluti 
in Aquilegia nivali, vulgari, fragranti, et stylus Aquilegiae pubiflorao et 
Moomoftianae nano rectus nunc apice oiroinnatim curratus inrenitur. 
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Sod quoniam do carpellis^ qaalia sunt ante coniunctionem pollinis 
cum ovutis factam, insignia ad specios distingnendas irahero non poasu- 
mas, yidcamus num licoat notos ad discrimen utiles de carpellis maturis 
dncero. fit cerfco formao quaedam ab aiSk quibusdam longitudine foil!- 
culorum discerni possunt, uti Aqiiilegia Skinneri, cuius carpella matora 
inter Aqailegiis longissima et fere 3*5 cm. longa distinctionem huius • 
Bpeciei et Aquilcgiae canadensis rcddnnt facillimam. Sed primum 
domus enamerationom loiigitadinam folUculoriim, sequentes moqp- 
grapliiam Bakori ct pollicis mensuram in millimetra commutaiites 


A. Eiusolcana ... 

• It 

8-13 mm. 

A. viscosa ^ ... 

• •• 

... 13 mm. 

A. tlialictrifolia 

• • 0 

vix 13 niin. 

A. pyroiinica 


... 13 mm. 

A. Bortolonii 

• • • 

... 13 irim. 

A. Amaliao 

• •• 

fero 13 mni. 

A. pubitlora 

• •• 

12-16 mm. 

A. viridiflora 

• 00 

12-1‘.) mm. 

A. brovistyla 


... 13 mm. 

A. fiavcHcens 

• • • 

12-19 min. 

A. Moorcroltianu 


15-19 mm. 

A. glanea ••• 


... 19 Him. 

A. cana(len.sis 


fero 19 mm. 

A. fragrans ... 

• a • 

18-25 mm. 

A. parviflora ... 

• • • 

ad 25 mm. 

A. leptoceras 

a a t 

fere 25 mm. 

A. vulgaris ••• 

..a 

fore 25 mm. 

A. sibirica 

aat 

fere 25 mm. 

A. formosa ... 

aao 

vix 25 mm. 

A. clirysantha ... 

• aa 

fero 25*mm. 

A. glandulosa 

ato 

fere 25 mm. 

A. caeralea ... 

aoa 

plus 24 mm. 

A. alpina ... 

aat 

25-30 mm. 

A. Skinner! ... 

aaa 

... 35 mm. 


Vemm fieri potest ut, maioro stirpinni fructifei'amm cepia por- 
serntata qaam fci*o in horb.ariis in\fuiattti\ niagnitiido carpellorum 
magis variabilis roporiaiur qnnm app.iroat cs ilia tnbolla. Nam folliculi 
cxemplarium qnorundam ‘ iaonKiiiin Aquilegiao oxysepalae 16-18 mm. 
Bod in mandshuricis sniit 26 mm. longi; et carpella matora At pubi- 
ilorae ot A. MoOrcroi'tiauae, ilia 13-21 mm., haoc 15-22 mm. longa 
animadvortimus. 

At(]ao folliouli Aquilegiao pubiflorae saepissime sunt a medio valde 
recur vati uti in A. olympica; sod exomploria etiam indioa suppetoxiri, 
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quorum follicoli recti et paralleli sunt, ut in A. oxysopala et A^'eaa- 
casica. 

Quid igitur est P Nonue vidcmus omnia signs, quao ii, qui rerum 
licrbariarum ouropcariim pcri^sunt, ad dtscrimcn specierum gexioris 
Aquilegiao adhibuerint, in tctirpibus liixnalaiciH ot .sinensibus flusA esso 
^atquo omnino cadcrc? Nonne vidomiis Aquilcgiam fmgranteni, nil 
gradatim in Aqiiibgiam Mooi*croftiaiiam et Aquilcgiam kunaorenscm 
Buaveolentem transit, ita cum Aqnilegia pnbiflora artissimis aflSnitaium 
vinciilis coniunctam csso? Nonue %ntlemus formam illam i*ai‘am ot" 
speciosam in iugis x>roviuciao Garhwal ortam, qnao ab Aqnilegia alpina 
niorphologico certo non Kcinngonda est, nihil alind csso nisi vario-’ 
tatcin Aqiiilegiac kiinaorensia ? Noiino videmas Af|nilegiam nivalem 
quao ipsa, et recto quidcin, a Bakcn) varicias Aquilegiao glauoao, id 
est Moorcroftiiinao cwistimaliir, non solnrii Aqiiilegiant pj'renaicam 
omnibus rebus iinibiri, sud etiam Aquilegiae iiieuiidao quani pi^oxirne 
appropinquarc ? Nonnc vtunsimilo est stirpes illas qaac? in vallo Nila 
una cum Aquilegiao pubiflorao stirpibus crescunt, Re«i f)ro|if<n* ligiimm 
ealcarium indiimentuni(|Uo eaulis afqiio foliorum ad varictatein Kara* 
lini Aquilegiao vulgans reforondae sunt, nihil aliud chho nisi formas 
Aquilegiao pubiflorae, qmie, quasi ataviMino, ut. if:i dieiim, ad paraiitom 
Aquilegiam vulgai tjiu speebuit ? 8i vero folia, ealearia, fruetus, roli- 
qiiae deni(pie partes .stirpium hiinnlaicaiiiin atquc sineiisium ita vuri* 
abilia evadant, ut eandem variotateiii iloribiis nunc Aquilegiao pyra- 
naicac, nunc At 4 nilegiac iiicundae, mine Aquilegiae alpinao orriafartf 
inveniamus, nonnc notae, quibus A. KinHiileana, JlerioloniJ, tiigrieans, 
discolor, Kbnen, atnita, aliacque intoriioscnutur. nlinis viles ad species 
di>cernendas videonliir ? Cognitio igitur Viirietatum Aquileginnim 
indieariim ac Hinensium nos in eandem seotentium addiicit, ad quam 
abliiuc iniiltos aimos* Hooker tilius et Thomson Kcrutationo spooi- 
erum cqr<>V**^carum aliarnmquo perducti fiiornut : Aquilegiam vniga* 
rem, ««Jpinani, glandulosarn, viseosain, pyrenaicnm, MoorcrofiiaDani, 
pubifldfSTu, aliasque coraplurcs Hpccioiii unam eillcorc, insigniter qiiidom 
variabiloin ot propter formas plures in propinquas sensim sonsimquo 
transcuntes aegre in snhspccies ac varictates clisiribnondarn. 8ed 
qnoniam multas species ad unam redigendas csso dcraonstravimus, 
formas cunctas quas ab Aqnilegia Tulgart non seiungondas easo pula- 
mus enumeraro oportot. Sunt auteni hacc — 

A. alpina lAn. A. kunoorensis Camb, 

A. Amaliae Heldr, A. lactidora Kar* et Kir* 

A. atrata Koch. A. leptoceras Fiibh* et Mey, 


• Flora loOica, p. 44, 45, (1856). 
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A. ftTil?ea Janka, 

A. longisepala Zimtr, 

A. Banhini Schott, 

A, Moorcroftiana Wall, 

A. Bernard! Gren, 

A. nevadensia Boiss, 

A. Bertolonii Schott. 

nigricans Baumgt. 

A, caucasica Eujpr. 

A. nivalis PaZo. 

A. dinarica Beck, 

A. olympica Boiss, 

A. discolor Lev, et Ler. 

A. Ottonis 

A. Ebneri Zimtr. 

A. oxyscpala Trautv, 

A. Einsoleana Schulz, 

A. paraplegia Schur, 

A. fragrans Benth, 

A. pubiflora IFaZZ. 

A. FnBsii Zimtr, 

A. pyrenaica DO, 

A. Gobieri Besser.m 

A. Beuteri Boiss, 

A. glandulosa Fischer, 

A. Sternbergii 

A. glanca Linell. 

A. subalpina Bor. 

A. grata 3faZy. 

A. sulphurea Zimtr, 

A. iiicunda Fischer, 

A, traiissilvanica Schtir, 

A. Kitaibclii Schott, 

A, viscosa Gouan, 

Hao formac ita in subspecies variciatesque disponciidao videiitur- 

L A. oxysopaW Trautv, 

p, discolor" Levier et Ler, 

a. mandshurica P. B." 

VIII. A. nivalis' Falconer, 

)3. kaiiBucnsis P. 

a, paradoxa P. B." 

11. A. vulgaris' typica Lin, 

p, saccoccntra P. B." 

a. caucasica Ledehour/^ 

IX. A. glandulosa' Fisch, 

p. olyrapica" Boiss,y 

a, iucunda" Fisch, 

y, Bernardi" Qren.y 

p, genuina. 

8 . longiscpala" Zimtr, 

y, sulphui'ea" Zimtr, 

c. airata" Koch. 

8 . transsilvanica" Schur, 

t Karclini Baker/' 

€, Geblcri" Besser. 

%!, varia Maly," 

X. A. Moorcroftiana' Wall, 

$, reoticomu P. B/' 

a, fmgrans" Benth, 

c. Ebneri" Zimtr, 

P, WintorbottomianaP. B." 

K, dinarica" Beck, 

y, suaveolcns Gamh,"^. 

X. eynensis P. B." 

8 . glauca" Lindl, 

/*. paraplegia" Schur, 

c. kunaorensis" Oanib. 

r, nigricans" Baumgf, 

C Wallichiana" Herb, Oalc 

III. A. alpina' Lin. 

17 . afglianica P. B." 

a. typica. 

$, subaphylla P. B." 

jS. bimalaica P. B." 

XI. A. Icptoceras' Fisch. et Mey, 

IV. A. Bertolonii' Schott, 

XII. A. lactiilora' Kar, Kir, 

V. A. viscoW Gouau, 

XIIT. A. pubiflora' WM, 

a, Einseleana" Schulz, 

a, Cunninghami P. B." 

p. tbalaotrifoiia" Sdiott. 

p. Maesorieiiaia A^Ze." 
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y, Kitaibelii" Schott, 

y. snbnada P. S/* ^ 

VI. 

A. grata"^ Mahj, 

XIV. A. Ottonia' Orp\, 

VII. 

A. pyretiaica' D, 0. 

a, typica. 


a, genuina. 

P, Amaliao" Heldr, 


Afimitatcs autom in tabula tci’tia cxlubitao suut. 

SUBSPECIES, VABTETATES, SUBVARTETATESQUK 
AQUILEGIAE VULGARIS Linn. 

I. Aquilegia oxysepala' Trautv, (1H47) 

(Aqni‘li‘gia vulgaris var. oxysepala lirgd Flor. Ussur. A. oxypciala 
Frayicltet^ PI. l)av., Dolav.), ^ 

foliis basilaribus bitornatis, foliolls incisotTonatis lonniiialLrlionibco 
V. cuueato-obovalo, I’oliis oaulinis Mparsis, innuirstH-nh'a (1 -) ‘i-lO-Hora, 
alabastri.s siiboylimlricis, Kc^palm ^rcvtopa^uli^) lancvolnfis iKMiiiiiuutm 
17-ilO nun. loii^is vinosobnniiiui.s, pctali.s rotiiinlato-Uanratis lamina 
albida ciilcaribu.s laminae fiubac*rpiil<>iif<»« niifinanm ineinvis^ Kiaini- 
nlbuK petnloniui apicoiu baud attingeiilibua, (Mrpt'iiis lartis, folliciiliti 
cylindricis sine stylo 10 -20 mm. 

Area gco>»Tapbica — Sibiria orieutalis, Maiid.'shuria, Oiiua propria 
borealis et occidentalis. 

viir. a, mandshurica P. B., 

foliolis terminal ibiis foliornm ba.silaniim 4 -5 em. 1on$fi.M, sepal i» 
27-30 mm. longis lU-12 min.lalis, pni-asletnouibus aeutisHiniis vix v. 
baud undubitis, foilieulis sine .stsiu mm. longis. Mandshuria^ 

China borealis^ Silurria oricntalis. 
var, p, kansuenais l\ B., 

septilis mm. lungis 5-7*5 mrn. lati.s, parastomonibua ob* 

loiigo-luiieoolaiiH aeutis conspicue orispule undulatU follieuliM Btuo 
Btybi 12-19 mm. iongis. Kansu, llujK'h, fSdchtcan, Yunnan, 

*^^var. aa, iiifloro.‘icentia 3-10 flora foliolis iniertnedijR fc»l. baa 
4-fl cm. longis. Vidi cxemploi-ia ex JUuj^xdi (Z/cwry) ot Setchwan 
(Pratt) allata. 

subvar, pp. inflorcscentia 1-3 flora foliolis iutermcdiis 10-26 ram. 
longis. Hupeh (Hen ry I ) . 

* 

Deseriptio sabspeciei. 

Khizoma deBCondens, irregalaritor cyliii<lriciim, collo rciitpiiia foliomin p{ti« 
miniisve in fibrillaa soliitis vcstitum, atrebranneum, cniiloru soUtarium edoiiB, 3-15 
mm. craBsititdiuo. 

Caulis erectuB simplex v, Bupenio ramostis tores loviter sulcatns fisiulutaB, flori; 
fer (20-) 40-70 cm. alUiudino bosi 2-0 mm. enuBitadiuo, piuB duuus pubonUus* 

37 
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FolUlfbaefiaria longiBSiuio petiolata scd canle Sorifero mnlto broviara 12-80 cm. 
loDgaj petiolas basi in yaginam late lanceolatam margine mcmbranacoam 5-35 
mm. longam .convorgontim lilnrinorviam dilatatns leviter canalicalatuB 2*20 cm. 
longuH imboralns v. Hiibglaber 0 8-2 mm crasaitudine ; lamina biternata ; petioluli 
priinarii graciloa glabri v. puboriili, mcMlio 15-70 mm. longo laterales medii 
lorigitudino ; fcliola membranneon viridiu infra pallidiora teiiuitcr nervosa, ierminaJe 
longi! peiiohilatuin v. HiibaoHMile circumRcripiiuno rlion^boura v. canoato>obovatan% 
inferdum aubrotuiidiim 15- 00 mm. longnm latifcudino |-V’ longitudinis basi lato 
oanoatum rarius subrotundatum fero ad medium rariuH a<t duo partes trilobnm, lobo 
medio obovuto saopo Into cuneato npico cronis grossis tribus inciso, lobis lateral^ms 
brovitor oblongis inaequalitcr ineiKO-crenatis, petiolulo 1 cm. longo v. sabnullo ; 
foliula lateralia brovitor v. suopius brovissimo potioluluta v. piano sessilia tra- 
pezoidoa asymmctrico latoquo cuiioata v. obscure scmicordata ad medium v. infra 
medium inaoqualiter biluba, lobis paucicrcnalis v. iutermedio plus minus profimdo 
bilobulato. 

Folia caullna intormedia sparsa sursum gradatim magnitudino deorescontia 
brovinsquo poiiolata banilaribuH subconformia j superiora siibscsBilia saope profundo 
tripartita partitionibus lancoolatis, summa parva tripartita v. braetoiformin lanceo- 
lata Integra. 

IniloruBceutia rare uniilora saopissimo 2-10 flora laxissima. Pcdiinculi graciles 
longitudino variu torctes upicem versus pilis patontissimis dense pubcsceutcs. 
Flores modiocros v. mainsculi siiborccti. AbibaKlri subcyliiulrici. 

Sopala orocto'patentia mondimitaeoa lanceoluta acuminata uorvis ramosis tribus 
perenrsa basi longo cuneata v. abrupto constriola .apice iicuta 17-80 mm. longa 
laiitndiiio J-J longitudinis, <lor«o paroo puV>oru1a v. gbibrn, vinoso-brunuoa, pctala 
5-11 milliinotris superaniia. Potalorum hunitia obloiigu a])ico ruLuiidato-truiicata 
12-15 mm. longa, albida ; calcar a basi comudoa HotiBim in npieem anguste sub- 
cylimlricum attomuilum uncimitim inciirvum (raro Hubroctum ?) npico ncctariforo 
Bubcapitatum, in floro aporto di.stantia inter ]mncLum insert iunis ot i>urtom iufimani 
oulcaris quam liimina I inin. Inngioro v. paiillo brovioro. Stamina modicc im- 
^morosa apioein petalormu baud attingontia ; filninonta longiora 7-10 mm. longa, 
lancoolatodinoaria ; antborao oldongao, 1-2 nmi. loiigiu*, Uuvau v. fusco-viridos* 
conies. Parastemones senriosi i)valo-l.*inc«'oluti upicom versus acutati marginibus 
plani V. orispulo undulati 0 Omni, longi, ])isti1lis dreiter 2 ram * brevioros. Pistilla 
5, orociai O-ll inm. longa; ovuria siibcylindricn, in stylum graciliter 'subulatum 
Bubaoquilongum Beusim ailcninua, cum parte inferior© styli donso patouNasimeqno 
birta. FolUculi (4 -) 5 charim-oi pnralldi cylindrioi, stylo subul.ato 5~6l8lm. longo 
rosirati, vonis traiisvorsis crobria plus minus nnastoniosantibus conspicuo rcticnlati, 
birti, sine stylo Id -20 mni. longi crasailudino longitiidmis. Semina numerosa 
oblongo'obovoidea sectione trans versa subtriangularia dorso curvata ventre cari* 
nata, circitor 2‘6 turn, longa, nigra, nltida rui*iuB subopaca, croberriine miuuteqae 
punctulata. 

Aquilcgia hybrida nisi j*evera forma hibrida ox A. canadonsi 
ipt A. vnlgavi sii, quod dnbium quoad stirpos o sominiBus sibiricis in 
diorto dorpaieimi^nataa, A. oxysepalao' foUitt, colore fioram, forma ala- 
bastri, Bepalorum diroctioue vaide affinia videtur, et vix dubitandam 
quin Tanotas sit huius subspccei calcaribus sabrectis praedita. 
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n. Aqnilegia vulgaris Zm. ^ * 

sabspocies typica 

(Aquilegia valgazis subsp. I, Jl. /, ef T, in F. B. I. ; Aqnilagia ' 
Tulgaris No. 1, Baker 18; Aqailogia BImori Zirthm&tor ; 

A. nigricans BaumgL^ A. Sternbergii A. llaeiikoana £bc& ; A. ' 

*airata JIToc^ ; A. caiicasica lbtp\; A. olympica BnUs, ; A. paraplcsia 
8chur ; A. longiscpala Zimmeter; A. diiiarica Beck ^ A. subalpiiia 
Bojreau; A. Bornardi Oren, ; A. glaacophylla SteHd,)y 

foliis basilaribus bitcriiatis, nirissituo ternatia, i'oliolis tormiiialibaa 
cnncato-obovatis v. reniformibus rariiis rbombcis, foliis eaidiius sparsis 
magnitudino varia, inttorcscentia (1~) 2-1.5 floi’a, sopalis stcllaiim 
patentibns ovatis v. ovaio-lanceolatis 18-38 mm.* longis, ealoaribus la- 
mina rotandaio-tnincata I’ai'iiis obtiisa paullo longioribus rariua sub- 
diiplo brcvioribiis, sfaininibus pcfcala 1-3 rarius 3 -S iinii. .snperantibus, 
coi'pcllis bii'tis, follieulis c basi ovoidoa apiconi Ycr.sii:* attennatis sino 
stylis 18-21' inin. loiigis. Area gojignipbioa—Sibirta, Allai, Thian- 
Khan, Ferghana, Jlinialaya oooidcntulis, (Jaucusun, Armeuia, Kiiropa 
fere tota, lions Allas. 

Varictates. * 

var, a. caucasica Ledchon/\ 

(A, caucasica Itnpr.), caule .50 -90 cm altiludirie, rainoso folioso 
glanduloso-pubesoonti, foliis basiluribus bitiTnalis, foliolo inodio 
longidstMilo pctiolaio b;isi ciincalo ad riK'diiiiri trilobt), latemlibiis 
scssilibus V. hrovitei* p(>iioliihiti.s profiinde hilobis, lubis lotiindato- 
cronatis, foliis cauliiiis iniVrionlMis basiljinbiis subconformibuH sed 
brorius pciiolatis, snpcrioribus trifoliolutiH foliolis hi v. trilidin v. 
iniogris, suiauiis linearibna, iloribus foio niagnituiiinc var. iypi- 
cae, sopalis cyancis ovato-oblongis in npicom nouinm aciiininatisy 
petalonim lamina albida apice trnncnta, calcai*ibuB o bani lalo co- 
noidca subniatis, hamatis siantinibiis stylisquo linibum atUngcutibus, 
foiivjiiulis paralloliri, o basi ovoidca niteuuatiH, sino stylo circiter 2 c>u. 
longis, semiuibus nitidi.s xnicroscupico ptiuciulaiis. — Caiicasas. 
var. P, olympica" BoUa., 

nti var. o, sod folliculi usqno a medio divergcntim rcourvi et 
semina opaca granulata. — Ai*mcuia, Pcr.sia bor. 
var. y. Bomardi" Oreniefy 

oanle 60-70 cm. altitadino supenic ratnoso .3-7 flom, foliis basi- 
laribns magnis varietatis typica© (variao), sepalis lato ovatis, peta- 
lomm lamina apico rotundato-iruncata, calcaribns lamina sub- 
dnplo brevioribns gracilibuB hamatis, stamiiubus lamina multo 
brevioribos.— Corsica. 
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var, & longisepala'' Zimmeter, 

(A. longisopala^ Zimmeter No. 4), caulc folioso 40-70 cm. altita- 
dino Hupci*no glanduloso-pubesceoti, foil is bitcrnatis glabris viridi- 
buH^ foliolis magiiis (ad 50 mtn. longis) cuneatis divergentibns 
ad quartam tcrtiamvc partem trilobis, floribus saturate cacruleis, 
sepalis laucoolatis ievo 38 mm. lougis, petaloinim lamina apictf' 
trancato-rotuiidata fere 1 cm. louga calcaiibus lamina duplo longi- 
oribus uncinatim incurvis, staminibus laminam fere 5 millimoj^ria 
snperantibus. — Huijgaria, Croatia. 

var, c. atrata'' Koch^ 

(A. atrata KocMy A. nigricans Jlrhb. cl Zimmeter nec Baumgt.'), 
caulo Buporno ramose folioso 35-80 cm. alliiudiiio,foliis bitematis 
foliolis fol. has. snbscsBilibuH v. saepins munifosto pctioliilatis 
glabris v. saepius infra pubt-nilis v. siibdcnso pubesccntibiis inter- 
modio ad tjuartam partora v. ultra lucdium 3-lobo, lobe intermedio 
brevitor oblongo v. cunoato-obovato, floribus purpuvco-violaceis 
rarius caorulcis, sopalis 18-32 mm. longis, petalorum lamina apice 
truncata raro rotundata 11-14 mm. longa, calrarlbus quain lamina 
2-6 mm. lougioribu.s, staminibns in colnninam subcylindricam 
petala (3~) 6-10 niillimctris HiipcTantom as.sociati«, stylo apice 
recto V. rocurvo nntboras saopo baud nttingento, folliciilis var. 
typicao. — Alpes, Jura, Silva bavarica, Tran.silvania ; Thian Shan in 
xiiontibus Aloxaudrinis ? 

var* Karelini Baker' (A, Sternbergii ? Kar, Kir)^ 

caulo (>0-80 cm. nltitudino folioso plurifloro, uti petioU petiolu- 
liquo, usque a basi dense glanduloso-hirto, foliis bsisilaribus ant 
biternaiis foliolisquo nd medium v. inagis profundc tripartitis ant 
plane triternatis, foliolis tenuiior inembranaceis 'pubcruliH, crona- 
turis obtusis, foliis eaulinis inferioribus basilaiibus sulfconformi- 
bus floralibus superioribus trifoliatis v. trisect is sogmcvy{\« lanceo- 
lato-oblougis ct lanccolati.s, floribus puberulis, sopalis 20^24 mra. 
longis (in sibiricis loiigioribiis) ovatodanccolatis vei’sus apieem 
obtusum acuiuiuatis, eulcare uncinatim inourvo lamiuao 11-13 mm. 
longae apice trunuatao subacquilongo, aniheris limbum vix atting- 
entibus, parastcmoiiibus late liuosu'ibus apice obtusiuscnlo apiculato 
minute birtulis, p^Vlillis 5-7 stamiua baud superantibus dense 
glanduloso-hirtis, stylo uvariis brevioro (desci*iptio ad oxomplaria 
indica rafevt). b^iorei iunio, lulio. 

Area geogi^aphica — Altai australis, Ala-tau, Thian-shan, Fer- 
ghana) Yarkand (P), Himalaya occidentalis. Spocimina vidi in 
■vallo ISHsk provinciae Gorhwal alt. 8-9000' a Duthieo lecta. 
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var. If* Taria Mali/'" (Aquilegia yalgaris typioa et Aqailegia aabalpiaa 
Bpreau, Zimmeter No* 1), 

caulo 35-120 ciu. altitndine basim veirsus glahro y. vix pubenilo 
manifesto folioso, foliis caftlinis inferioribus basilaribus saboonfor* 
mibus, foliolis fol. bas. infra subglabris v. clenaiusculo pnbesoenti- 
bus, foliolo medio saept* pctiolulato ad tortiam partem v. fere ad 
medium trilobo rarius tripartito 25-50 mm. longo lobo medio cune- 
ato-obovato v. transvei'so obloiigo latiu*alibus snepius obli<pio obo- 
* Tatis, floribus cacruleis interdum albis, scpalis 22-32 mm. longia 
apico acutiusculo lafe acnminatis, pctaloriiiii lamina rt^iumlato- 
truncata v. retusa, staminibus pctala siil>acH|Uiiniibu8 v. 1-3 milli- 
mctris snperantibus, calcp^ribius J-J lamiiiaS longitud hie, stylo apico 
recto V. Icviter recur vo. 

Area geograpliica — Yarkand (?), Sibiria, Eiiropa, mens Atlas. 
var, $. recticornu P. 

caulo olato folioso plurifloro, foliia canlinis fere omnibus biiot*- 
natis vcl ternatis, foliolo fol. bas. rnodio lato trilido v. tripartito 
partitionibtis di verge nti bus lincari-oblongis longo cunoaiis inciso- 
crenatis crenis obtusis, sepalis obloiigi.s subobtusis circitor 2 cm. 
lougis, pctalorum lamina 10-13 ?nm. loiigis apico rotuiulato-trun- 
catis, staininibus liinbnm attingcutibiis v. 3 mni. superantibus, 
calearibuH siibulatis rectis v. vix incurvis larninam subaeqiiantibus. 
Vidi exeinplaria in lu-rbariu Kurzii o Uavai'ia niissa ; tmlcaria in 
furniis norwogianis otiam loviter incurvata iiiveiii. 
var. c. Ebneri" Zimtr, (A([uiK*gia Kbiieri, Ziunnoter No. 2), 

caulo basini versus glabresceiilo 25-10 cm. altitudine, foliis bas, 
bitcriiatis, foliis caulinis iiiforioribu.s trifoliolatis v. trisoctiH, folioIiH 
sessilibua v. brovitcr pctiolulatia infra den.so pubescentibus media 
lJ-22 mm. longo fore ad teriiam partem trilobo lobo medio cnrieato- 
.^^ovato, floribus 2 V. 4 rul>e«ceu1i-cacrulei8, sepulis ovato-oblongis 
^ifbiter 18 mm. longis, petalorum lamina rotundato-truncata cir- 
citer 0 mm. longa, calcaribus lamina circitor 6 mni. longioribus 
hainatis, Btaminibus potala paullo Huperantibus, stylo apico unci., 
nato. — Styria. 

var, K. dinarica'^ Peek (A- dinarica Beck in Ann. IIofmn8.\ 

caule 1-2-floro, ad 20 cm. altitudine, usque a basi uti pctioli pilSg 
patentibua gland uliferis obsito, foliis pubcscontibus basilaribus tei*- 
natis foliolis conspiciie petiolulatis snbcoi'datis tripartitis rarius 
irisectis partionibus inciso-crenatis, flot*ibus pifosjs, sepalis ovato- 
oblongis 2-3 cm» longis, albis v, cacruicscentibus pateatibns, pota- 
lomm lamina coerulesconti rotundato-truncata 11-20 mm, longa 
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oalflttri'bns graciliter conicis hamate- incurvis laminae sabaequilongis, 
staminibns fero laminae longitudine, stylis qnam ovaria paullo 
brevioribus. — Bosnia. 
var. X. ejmensis P. P/', ‘ 

caule fere ad apioem usque simplici 2'-3 iloro 25-35 om. altitudiue 
ut potioli basim versus parco hirto sub ilorfbus glanduloso-pubes- * 
cent! ; foliis bas. bitomatis, petiolis 5-10 cm. longis, petiolulis pri« 
mariis 15-30 mm. longis foliolis broviter potiolulatis v. Bessi1il|pB 
aut subglabris aut utrinquo dense pubescontibus basi obtusis, medio 
Bubi'otando v. fero roniformi 15-18 mm. longo fere ad medium tii- 
lobo latcralibus ob)ique reuiformibus prof undo bilobis, lobis crenatis 
aut bi V. trilobulatis, cronis integerrimis v. paucicrenulatis obtusis v. 
roiundato-truncaiis ; folio canlino indmo a basi remoto ternato, 
foliolis tripartitis partitionibus crenato-incisis ; foliis superioribus 2 
V, 3, ti'ifoliolaiis,. foliolis oblougo-lanccolatis peduuculaii lineari, 
sepalis 23-20 mm. longis late ovatis acutis unguiculatis, petal* 

^ orum lamina trnneata v. retusa 10-13 mm. longa, calcaribus unci- 
natim incurvis quam lamina 1-4 millimctris longioribus, staminibns 
linibum attigoniibus, parastemonibns lincari-lanceolatis ovariis 
paullo longioribus, stylis apico rccurvis anthems vix attingentibus. 

Vidi exemplaria pyrennica in vulle d* Kynos lecta. Flos omnino 
A. vulgaris typicao, sed differt caule subsimpliei baud conspiouo 
folioso foliis foliolisqiie minoribus ; ab A. Bortolonii folio caulino 
infimo basilaribns aubconformi (ct ab iis ronioto), lamina pctalorum 
plane triincata v. retusa ilistiiiguonda. An A. pyronaioa var. /?. 
dccipions Grenier ct Godron, cnius calcaria dicuntur paullum cur- 
vaia ot lamina retusa ; an A. vulgaris var. liirsutissima quam 
Lospeyres in Flora Pyrenaica nasci scribit ad * Font de Comps ’ P 
I’ar. /A. paraplesia'" Schur (A. paraplesia Zimmeter No.'C), ^ 

caule 20-30 cm. altitndino basim versus glabresocnte ^v.bnudo 
2-3 fioro, foliis boailaribus bitomatis, foliolis scssiiibiflt ^labris 
medio basi cuneato ad tortiam partem trilobo, iloribus rubescenti- 
caernleis (atroviolaceis), sepalis ovato-laiieeolatis acutis circiter 
82 mm. longis petalorum limbnm rotnudato-truncatum fero 18 mm. 
Buperautibus, staminibus calcaribusque lamina longioribus stylisque 
limbum attingentibus. — T ranssil vauia. 
iwr. r, nigricans'' Baumjarten {A, nigricans Bmgt^A, StembergU 
Ztfnmatcr No. A. Haenkoana Koch)^ 
caule 21^-^ cm. altitudino 1-5 Aoi'o basim versus glabrescente, 
foliis bit«rnatiB, foHolia 3. bas. aaopissimo Bubsessilibus sessUibusve 
g^hris y. yis puberulis, medio ad quartam tertiamve partem triloba 
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ba8i late cTineatOf lobo medio breviter oblongo t. ouseatoo^vatOf 
folio caulino infimo basilai'ibos saepins Babconfoi*mi» BuperioriboB 
BubsessilibuH tnfoliolatis trisoctisve sacpo profundo incisis, floribua 
aznrcls v. dilute caerulc]s•^^ liIacIuo*purparcis, sopalis 27-34 
longis, petalorum lamiua apice rotuudato-truiicata v. obtuaa 13-lS 
mm. longa, calcaribus liamato-ineurvis quam lamina 3-10 xnilH* 
metris longioribus^ staminibua lamiuam i--3 mm. 8tiporauiibuif» 
Btjdis apico recurvis v. rcctis. — Alpca, Transailvania. 

Sunt in hcrbariia indicia oxeniplaria in Oilgit ot Knnawar lecta 
quae Bunt valde similia A. nigrieaiiti ; sod calcaria sunt paullo 
minus incurvn ct laminam 1-3 millimctris iautum Bupcrant \ rovera 
formae A. Moorcroftianao' WalL • 

Descriptio subspeciei 

RTtizonia dcscondcna fiiftifurmo irro^nlaritor e^'lindricHin it)t4>rdiiyn pIiiHcepfi, 
cortico nigra v. brunnca, collo potalorum roliqiiiiH voaiiiiini cf 5 20 mm. craxsitiutino, 
canlos 1 '3 cduns. Cuulis crectrja Kiiponio rainonas raro fiirjipl<).x tur«V3 v. obHCuro 
angulaina laovis v. lovitcr Hnlcatus flurif(;r 25- 120 cm. aliihitJinc, aparse fuJiosoH in* 
tui-durn Kulmudiis, aut lotus pilis crispiilis v. palontissimis plus niiinis glanduk>BiB 
obsitufl nut basiin versus glubrosrcns, nunc sine viscositufo iiuuc irlsignitor vtscosujji. 
kolin basiiaria ooniorta Ituigissiirio pcdiolata t-nule fiorifero Dkauiff^slo breviora 
(8-) 20-35 cm. longa ; potiolus luisi in vngitinm lnm*colatiim niernbranfw'onm 7-30 
mm. longam ot pro rationo poHoli brovom convorgontini pluriiiorvfam dilatatufl 
supra oaiialicutufcuH 5 30 iniii. loiigtis, 1 '3 mm. tsrasBitniiino, plalwr t. puboruUis y. 
glaiululoBO'hirtiis ; lamina bitoniata, rariiss torualu at«iuo foiiolis iriscotirt v. tri- 
partitis; pctioli primarii tviniitoi* sulcuti v. osulci* canaliculati, tenninulis (1-) 
4-9 cm. loiigUH, 08-1-5 min. crussitutliiio, latORilos tormiiialis longitiidiuu | 
foliola membrniiaoca iutordum toxtura ilrmioro viridiu infra pallidiora v. glauoa 
toiiuitor nervosa supra giabnh v. ptilierula infra glabra v, pnbonila v. denso pubes* 
centia t terminalo longiusculo petiolnlatiini rarius rosmiIo riroumscTiplifme broviter 
cuiieuto*obovatiim«r. 8ubrhoml>cum y. renifonne basi oldnsa v. rarius acul-ii late y. 
Bubanguste cunoatum v. sabroiundatam, (10-j 15-*50 nmi. longum latitudinbi 
longitadiiiis, ad quartum y. tortiam partem palmatim trilobum v. ad medium v. ad 
ires pIMI tripartitum raro (in ternaiis) trisoctum, lobo medio caneaie latiHpie 
obovato V rotondo y. breviter linonri -oblongo apitio grosse orenato, crenis tribna, 
rarittB triftdo, laciniis crenUve apico obtaais y. rctiisia integerrimifl y. pancicrona- 
laiis; lobia latoralibus breviter obbmgis y. oblique ovatis obovaiiavo inaoqauUtor 
billdia y. bilobniatis y. groaao cronatia ; foKola luteralia oblique alioYata y. rotuu* 
dato-trapezoidea brovitor petiolulata y. sessiliii iiuuHiualiter biloba v. bipartita^ lobd^ 
intemo bi y. trilobulato v. fiaiiOi oxtemo semol crcnato-inciso cronatoro lobia creniave 
crannlatiB t. intogarrimia. 

Folia caulina inferiors* al aidanni« pauca baailaribus aubconformia aed broTina 
poiiolaia, aaporiornm petioU broYiaaimi aaepo ml iraginam bfoiaem reducti, folia 
Bumma aaepe trlfoUolata v. triaeota folloUa niodioeribiis v. parvia aoope ovato- 
oblongia v. lanoeolatia int^errimia y. parce ineisia ; folia podunoolaria* ai adsunt, 
biriBlajtoi&la parra Infloreaconiia rariua unidora aaopiaainie raoemoaii 
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y, panionlato^corymbgsa et 2-15 flora, ramia patontibus v. erocto-patnlis ; pe- 
dutumli 8-9 om. longi paboruli v. piHs brevibas paicntissimis denBigsime pnb- 
eacentoB hand rare visciduli. Flores saopias maiusculi, caerulei y. caemloo- 
yiolacoi v. pur|mrei, rarins albi y, atro»par|)nrei. Sopala ovata y. ovato-lan- 
ceolata basi aaope abrupto in nuguom ounstricta npicem yorsus enneato-aoutata 
y. breyltor aenmiuata, apiuo oeuto, nervis ramoHiB 8 pcrcursa, 22-35, rarius 18 y. 
fore 40 mm. longa latitudino i ^ loagitudinis, |>ctala 12-22 millimetriB oxcedentia ^ 
raro iis vix longiora, dorso glabra v. plus iniiiuH xiubesccntia. Potalorum lamina 
dorso piloBula y. glabra oblonga apiuo rotnndato-truncato obtusa y. rotusa raro piano 
rotnndata 9-16 mm. longa ; calcar conicum sed apiconi versus sensim subcylindrionm 
et nnoinatim Sncurvmn riiriBsinio sul^rcctnm a]jico ncctarifcro capitaium, distaiitia 
a punoto inscriioniB ad pariora infirnam calcaris lO-lO mm. quam lamina saepissimo 
1-6 (-8) mm. longior raro subbrovior v. snbduplo brovior. Stamina numorosa 
inaequilonga petala 1-3 rarius 3 >10 mm. euporantia v. iis vix breviora; filainenta 
o baei dilataia gradatiTH ungustatu ; antliorao oblong.ao mniicao 1-2 mni. longao. 
FaraBtomonoB laucoolaLi v. lanuuolato-lincnros apico acuti apiculati ovaria 1-3 
mm. HnporaiitoB margiuo plus minus nndiilati, intordum antheris parvis insirixeti. 
XHsttlla 6-7, orocla, 12-18 mm. longa, stamin.a vix Hii])ornntia y. iis rarius panl- 
lulo broviora; ovaria cylindrica 3 (5 intn. longa in Btyluin sensim v. subabrupto 
atteniiata doxiBo hirta ; stylus filiformis apico roctus v. plus minus reenrvus, ovariia 
Baopiasimo 2-6 mm. longior nu'o iis fore notiiialis. FolliuuH .saepissimo 5, chartucoi, 
erouti, parralloU rariua a modio div<*i’gcn1iiii roenrvi, o basi ovoidca rociirvo-at- 
tonnati, stylo liliformi 7-10 mm. longo rostral i, norvis obliquis croberrimis plus 
mimis anuBlomosaiitibus cotiRpieuc rcliculuti, sino stylo lS-<2.5 mm. longi. Semina 
nuuicroBa oblongo-obovuiilca, sectiono Irnnavcrajx Bubtriangularia, clorso modico cur- 
vata, vontro corinata, nigra v. mro atro-brunnoa, nitida v. rarius siibopnca ot granu- 
lata, 2-2*6 mm. longa, crobro minutissimctiuo punululaia. 


Tabella ad varietates Aquilegiae vulgaris typicae 
determinandas. 


I. 


Caiilis BaopiuR oonspicno foliosns ramusns altitudiiio 35-120 cm., folia cnnlina 
inforiura basilaribus subcoxifonnia Bacqm fore oadom magnitiidino Bod broviter 
brovipBimovo (rarius longiiisculo) potiolnta, tlores 3 v. Rnopiu^ ]>1nrcH. 

A. Flores disculoroB aiqxnlis c}anois y. lilaciiiis (25 >36 mm. longis cvato-acu- 

minaiis), potalorum lamina albu, enleaxia non capituta. • . 

Folliculi parallcU Bubrccti, semina nitiila subtilissimo pnnctflih^*. 

A. oawasioa Ledeh*\ 

38 . Follicnli usquo a medio divergentim re^urvi, semina opaca grannlata. 

A. olympioa'' Baiw. 

B. Flores ooncoloroB, cnlcaria plus minus distincto capitato. 

ft. Stamina potalorum bimina mulio breviora, oalcar lamina Bnbdoplo 
breviua. 


A. Bernardi'^ Grenier, 

38 . Stamina pet. limbiim fere attingontia v. eo cunspicuo longiora. 

a. Sopala p«}t. lattiina fero triple longiora ovato-lauceolata latitudino 
yix I loiigdudints (cindtor 38 mm. longo 12 mm. lata violaoeo* 
caeruiCBx, stamina Umbum 5 mm. Bafierantia). 

A. longiSOPAltt" Zitntr. 
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ii. Sepala. pet. laama eobdaplo longiera latitudiae f--f longitiidimli. 

a. Stamina potalorum limbum 9-10 mm. saperautia in roliimnam 

anboylindncam associata et si 3 mm. tantum loiigiora fiorea 
atro-purpure^fpnrpiLrco-nolascentos), oaetero(}iu iloreaaae* 
pios atro-purpunsi rariaa caerulou 

A. atrata'^ Kw:h. 

b. Stamina pefaiorum Hmbum fcro attingentia ▼. earn 9 mm. 

supcrantia., fioros colure varin. 

a. Gaulis usque abasi, uti |)etioli petioluliqne, denae glaudu'* 
lu80-hirtus. Flores purpiiroi v. citmainaneo*rul>P 8 centea 

A. Karelini 

$, GauHs basim versus glabor v. vix puberulus, llurcs oao- 
nilei. ^ 

acL Calcar unclnatim lncurvum« 

A. raria 

$$, Calcar subrecium v. lovitcr inciirvurn. 

A. roeticornu F. B." 

Onulia 20-35 rare 40 cm. altitiidino, aspc(*l.um siibniKlum ]frii<^benH pixfptor folia 
caulina basibiribua saopissimo manifesto iiiinoru, iiiflmo saepu a basi remote. 
Flores 1-2 rariiis 3 rarissimo 4. 

A. Bopala circiter 18 mra. longa, folia infra dense pubescentia. 

A. Bbnorl" Zmtr, 

n. Scpala plus 20 mm. bmga. 

iSl. Ciuilis a busi, uti petioli petiolultqiie^ plli.s glandulifcris obsitus, 80 ]mla 
alba V. cuerulescontia, folia plura turnala. 

A. dinarica" DerJe. 

13. Caulis basim versus parce hirius v. glabor, Horos viobicei v. cacnilei v. 
ru be8<*c*?it i -c-y unei. 

a. Caulis basim versus parce hirttiH, foliola siibtiis aubglabra r. iiirinqiie 

douse pubcsceiitia, sopala 23-27 tiini. longa. 

A. eynensis r. n/* 

b. Caulis btislm versus glaber v. puberitliis, foliola glabra v. infra vix 

pnberiila. scpala *27-) W>-33 inin. tonga. 

^ • a. Flores cyuMeo'rulu>Hecntes, sepula pelalonini liinbiim circiter 18 
^ mill, siqjcrantia, stamina litubiim vix attingt^ntia. 

• • A. paraplesia'" Schur. 

1^ Flores cacrulei rariiis piirpiiroo-lilacini, sepala petalorurn 1im« 
bum 0-15 mm. supt^raiitm, stamina Limbum 1-3 mm. Hn|jer- 
antia. 

A. nigrioana'^ if/nt/f. 

Aquilegia alpina' Lin. (Aquilegia rulgnns Rub^p. alpina Jf. /. 
et T, in F. B. {. ox parte. Aquilegia alpina Lin, ; Allioni, Fiol*. 
Ped. ; ReicKb. Flor. Germ. tab. CXIX.), 

foliis^%«i;laribus omnibus v. pluribuH bitorniitia,^ f9lio]is marginc 
aeae plus minus obtegentibus terminal! renifoimi v. suborbieulari ferfe 
ad medium trifido v. profundios tinpartito, laciniia creuato*incisiM, 
folio oanlitto iufimo potiolato loiioUs saepius in lacinitis magis dis* 
38 
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iiActe lineares incisifl, floribns subconcoloribas eaeraleis 82-45 mm* 
longis late ovatis, oalcare otassitiscule conico snbrecto t. mairif^to 
incurvo qnam lamina tnincato-rotnndata paullo breviore v. longiore 
BtaminibuB lamina 2-6 mm. bi'eviofibus, carpellis 5, foUiculis 25-30 
mm. longis. 

Area geograpbica— Alpes, Apennini boreale^, (Pjrenaei montes?), * 
Himalaya oocidenfcalis. 

var, a. typica, pistillis antberas yix v. baud attingentibus. 
var, /}. Umalaica P. P., pistillis antberas 2-3 mm. superantibus. ^ 
Forma affinis A. Moorcroftianae WaU, var. suavoolenti et A. nivali Fale» 
var, saococentrae. Garhwal {K /). 

Formao etiam occnrrifiit in Himalaya occidental! et in Gilgit, quao 
mediae sunt inter A. alpina Lin, et A. Moorcroftiana Wall, 

Descriptio Subspeciei. 

Rhizoma fusifortno v. Bnboj1{n<li*icum, doscondong, vaginig foliorum fusornm plus 
minnH tectum, oollo 2-6 mm. cniggitudine, caulom solitiirium edens. 

Cnulig topics oroctuB rt'ctuB v. vix Soxutjsua sitnplux v. riirius Buperno parce 
ramosuB mauiteato saloataa v. cbhIcus, Sorifor 2J-U) cm. altitudino, proixs baaim 
1*5“4 mm. orassitadine, plus minus foliosum, inferno glabrcscons v. hirtulus, sub flore 
doiiHO miimtoquo KlanduloBo*hirtuB. 

Folia bastlaria lon^iBgimo potiolata csaulo manifesto broviora (5-) 10-25 cm. 
lon^a ; potiolua basi in vap^inam membranaccam late v. anj^usto lanooolatam conver- 
goiitim norvoaam 1-2 cm. lonRam et pro rationo j>etioli perbrovom dilatatns, lamina 
■ 011(1 iiilonp;inr v. quadniplo lonj^ior, supra sulcatus subtores, supra vaicinam 1-3 mm. 
crasBitudine, pubernlua ; lamina bitornata, v. folii iuami tomiita sod foliolis fero ad 
basim tripartitiB ; pot ioluH primarii tenues v. suberassi supra tenuiter canaliculaii 
0.5-1 (-2) mm. crasaitudino, torminalia 16-30 (-40) mm. Iodrub, lateralos ter- 
ininaliB loiigitudino ; foliola menibranacoa viridia, infra iwillidiora, glabra v. vix hirtula 
marginibua plus minus sobo obtogontia, tormiiialo broviter pe4iolulatum v. sessile 
oironmsoriptiono subroniformo v. suborbicularo, aut versus basim^ obtusqm subcunoa- 
turn aut basi subtrunoatum, 12-40 mm. longum, latitudino 1-| longitndinig, saopius 
fore ad medium trifidum v. ad tros partes tripartitum, lacinia media obovaCd-oblonga 

basim Tersus ounoata latitudino |-J longitudinia, apico crenato-incisa, crenis saepe 

paroo orenulatis, laoiniis latoralibua late obliquequo obovatis v, hliritor longiiwculove 
Unoari-oblongia inaoqualitor crcnato-incisis raro integris, lacinula externa breviter 
oblonga apioe subrotundata soope crenula instmeta, lacinula intoma saepe crenis tribne 
Instmotaj foliola latoralia rarius fere symmetrica atque terminali conformia, saopius 
asymmetrloe reniformia latovo obovata pr.,)fund© bipartita, partiUone extenm late 
et obUque obovato-ounneata birtda aut bipartIta, interna inaequiditer biloba lobulo 
interno saepius crenis 2 extenm crenis tribus ineisis, cronis omnibus apioe obtusis r. 
subaoutis rarius rotundatis ; foHum primarium interdum foliis basilaribus Aquflegioe 
pyrenaione omuilko bonforme. 

VofiBA eMtiimminitiimiuloiigluwiile petiotetam ooMpieiM .Bgiuttam, petMo 
luninM (Mp. •BbMquiUmgo, iBrniM bitwraate t. mbUtenMte inteidnita fot 

Ua. oonfonni iaephi* iMmiia pro rationo hmgitaxUiiio mgia 
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dUiihiote liniMrilmf $ folia media l*-8» aai nulla, brerlminie petiolata, petixrfo ad 
▼aniaam reduoto, lamina aut biternata et laminia foUi inflmi aubconformi aut tomata, 
et foUoltB tripartitis v. iri^tis, parfcitionibas aut integorrimis lanooolatis aut fkioiaia 
laoinulia lanceolato-linoaribaa 8abaca|xs{ folia summa 1*2 braofceiformia linearia 
aouta 1*2 cm. longa, iuterdum nulla. 

Flores maj^ni, suberecti ▼. nutantoa Sepala 82*15 mm. longa (rarissime bre* 
•Tiora), potatorum limbum JO-22 mm. suporantia, late ovata, basi in nnguem brcrom 
ooustricta, apice aouta v. obtusa cuneato-aoutata aut brovitor acuminata, latitudlno 
fere f longitudinis, caerulea rarius albida v. rubesooutia apice saopiasime vires* 
oestia. Petala campanulam officientia, lamina late obovata apice trunoato-rotundata 
13->20 mm. longa, sepalis magia dilute caerulea i caloar oraaaiuaoulo conicum versus 
apioem suboapitatum sensim attenuatnm 10-25 mm. lungtim sabrootum v. saepius 
inourvum rarissime fere uncinatum intordiim lamina panllo brovins saepius ea 1«0 
mm. longiua. sub apice saepo 1 5*2 mm. crassitiidiiio. fitamiiia nnmen)8a (10*50) 
inaoquilonga, longiora lamina petalornm 2-0 mm. broviora, glabra ; fllamenta a basi 
plus minus dilatata gradatim nttonuata, longiora (tr-) 8*12 mm. longa; antherao 
ohlongae iniiiicao fore 2 mm. longae fasco<virento8. Parastomonos lanceolati nndulati 
apice acuti 7*10 mm. longi, ovaria siiporantes, intordum pistilla suhaoquantes, 
Pistilla 5 erocta 10*13 mm. longa, stamina siit)crantia v acquantia interdum iis 
broviora; ovaria subcytindrica 0*7 mm. longa dense liirta; styli subulati infra hirti, 
ovario paullo v. 3 mm. breviores, apice recti v. leviter rocurvi. 

Follicnli 5, subparalloli, o basi ovoidca apicom versus atteuuati, 25*80 mm« 
longi, hirti v. puboscentes, stylo 5*B mm. longo rostrati* 

Semina nigra, iiitida, obovoidoa. 

IV. Aquilegia Bertolonii', Schoti (Aqnilcgia pyrenaica Bertohni, 
et lleichh.^ Jo. FI. Germ. 4732 \ A. Bertolonii Schott \ A. Beutori 
Boise.) y 

foliis basilaribufl sacpissimo bitomatis, foliolis margine seso ob- 
tegoiitibii.s, tcrminali Into obtriaogulari tril(>)K> 12*20 mm, longo, 
lobis cronati.s crenis modii.<i rotanclatia v. reinsis, folio caiilino in* 
fimo (fere semper) basilaribus multo minoro trifoliolato foliolis 
lanoeglatis siitegris V. fissis, inflorcscontia l*4-flora, floribas conco- 
loribns, sepalis ovatis 24*30 mm. longis, petalis rotumlatis v. sub- 
ttsifv^atis, calcaribus conieo-snbnlatis hamato-incurvis, laminam 
sabaoquaniibas v. oa paullo longioribus, foDiciilis 12*15 mm. longis. 

Desoriptio rabspeciei. 

Bhisoxna fasiforme collo, reliquiis foliorum plus minus tectum. Caulis oreeius 
■implez V. snpeme modico ramosus vis sulcatus 15*50 cm. sltitudino subnudns, aut 
basbn versus glabrescens aut totns tenuiter patentimque glandaloso-fmbesoeos* 

Folia basilaria longissime petiolata; petiolus basi in vaginam late lanceolatam 
brevem dilatatuB, 4r-20 cm. Icmgus, glaber v. villoso-pnbosoens ; lamina biteniata, 
rarius temata, foliolis renifonnibns profundo trilobis v. trisectis > petiolnli primarii 
meipe viHosuli, intermedio 8*80 rom. longo, lateralibus fere f terminalis Icmgiiuditie ; 
foliola eessilia v. breviter petiolata, teztura subarma, supra vindta et gisbns, infra 
INOUdiofa et glabra v. puberula, margiue seso obtegentia» ad marginest intsrdtun 
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clHatiila ; terminals folJomm bItematoniiQ laie triangolare baai aaepo obinsa late 
curioatiim 12-20 mm. longiim, latitndine longitadiniS) ad tortiam partem t. ad: 
Inodiuiri reKularitor %r, irregularitcr trilobam, lobo modio breviter obkmgo aaepian* 
me crenis tribus inteffPirimis t. vix crcimljE^is inciso^ lobis lateralibus breidter ob* 
lon^is V. Bttbobovafcia croniBbiais inaoqualibuB praeditis; foliola latendia aay imnetrioe 
lato/^ue obovata v. Bubreniformia terminali angnstiora v. latiora basi late cuaeata y. 
obBcnro cordata, ad tertiam partem v. fore ad basim inaeqaalii-er biloba, lobo intemo^ 
tri- pxtomo bicrcimto, creniB folioloi'um omnium intormcdiis apice apicnlato v. 
mutioo rotiindato-truucatis v. rotusis, latoralibiiB obtiisis. 

Folia caulina Baopisaimo buBilarii>iiB disaiinilin ; infimum, bi cat folifs bas. siniite, 
j:>aul]iim a basi canlis roinotiim ; folium infimiim saopissimo baBilarihus niuHo miniiB, 
trifoliolatum, foliolia laiiooolaiiB, interrnodio iiiic*grn v. trifldo, lateralibua inU?rdiim 
bifidis ; Buperiora BintV)Uoia lintv.wi-Iauooi>lata, ])Oiluri*MilaHa 8-12 mm. longa, Flos 
lilttoiiiiLB V. caorulous, Bolilarius v. intli»roaoontia 2-t flom corymboao- lucumusu. 
Pudijtiuuli gmciloB, lateraloH intordum 15 cm. lougi, viaoiduli. 

8ox>ala ovata v. ovato-obloiiga, upioo acuta v. brevihaimo acuminata, baai in 
itiigitcrn conapiciiuin conatricta, 24-30 mm. longa, latitii<liiio circitcr J loTigitudinis, 
dorMi puborula, potulorum liinbum C-IO mm. BU[>ci'antia. Foialorum lamiiub apico 
roiundatu v. Biibtruncula, 11-20 mm. longa calcar o buBi eonicn subuUitum hama* 
turn mriutt lovius incurvum). larninau niviuilongtim v. ea |>au11o loiigiuH. Stamina 
poialonim limbum uoqiiantia v. Hacpiua oo 1-7 mm. broviora; lilamouta angiiHta, 
loiigioru cirtJu 1 cui. lotiga j authcrao oblongan, 1*6-2 mm. longao, miiticao. Panv- 
Htoiiionua liuuMwlati, apico apiculato obiiiBi v. acuti, vis. v. manifoslo undiilatt, 7-8 
uim. longii ovuriis BubaoqiiilongtH. Piatilla 6 ; uvuria ubato'oblonga, 7-8 mm. 
loiign, iiirta, in Btylum Buhulatum lovitcr n^curviim ovariiti foro dimidio brcviorcm 
gradatim uttoiiiuita. FollicuU 5, 12-15 uim. longi, hirti. 

Aroa gcograpliica— Apponnini, Alpes pcclumontani ci maritinii, 
(Pyronnei nioutes ?). 

Hacc subflpecios coiigcrios csso videiur formarum mediarnm ; nam 
non Botum folia Biiiiilia Buiifc foliin A. pyrenaicae, sed transitus etiam 
animadvorti possunt partim in slirpen nppeuuiiias A. alpinae floribus 
quani in formis typioia ininoribus iitquo calearibus rqultam curvatis, 
fuliia tamou caiiliuia A. alpitiao gciiuitiaef partim in A. Einsoleanam, 
cuius calouria baud raxo fero baniaia sunt. AiHuitatibus minua artis 
Otiam cum A. uigricanti'' ct A eyneiisi" connrxa. Stirpes in^Alghania 
oriontali crescontes ot variotatcm subfp^oici Moorcroftianae cffiuiotitcs 
baud raro A. Bortolonii valde similes, sod calcaria recta vel vix cur- 
vata. 

y. A^uilegia viscosa' Gouau, (Aquilegia glandules^ Gouan 
lllusti'atioucs botanicao teb 19 tig. 1, Flor. Moiisp. 267 ; « Aquilegia 
Eiuseleaua Jiaubiui pyrenaiea Koch^A. Kitai- 

bolii ISyman ex parte A. pyrenaiea var. /J decipieus G. H <?. ?) ; et A. 
glandulosa FT. ci A»t.5=A. Kitaibeiii Schotts A, pyrenaiea Visiani; A. 
^thaliotrifolia SchoH)^ 

ioliis basilaribus saepiasime biternatisy foliolis sabdistantibus 
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brevissimepetiolttlatis ▼. seasilibas, ierminali triangalariter oundato* 
obovato latitudine 1*— loogitadinis, folio caaliuo infimo (t. 
altero) tersato foliolis segroeotisTe lanceolatis v. oblancoolatis, 
summis laneeolato-linearib&s, florlbus pazTiilia v. tnedioonbas cae- 
ruleis v. violacois, aopalis oblongis v. oblongo-lanceolatis 14*27 mm. 
loiigis, petaloruitt lamina rotundata 9~IG mm. longa, calcaribua 
rectis v. incarvis neque nncinatis, siaminibns pot. lamina 2*6 mm. 
brevioribus, folliciilis 6-6 cylindricis patulis 8*16 mm. longis. 

Area greograpliica — Montes Eui'opao centmlis. In Himalaya non 
invenitur ; scd vanotas A. Mooreroftianao a nobis Winterbot* 
tomiaiia dicta quoad folia valdo siruilis A. thalicirifoliae, ei varictaa 
altera, subapliylla, caulo foliisquo gland uloso-hirtis instructai A, 
visco.saTn typicam in meiitcm rovocat. 
var. a. Einseleana'' Schulz^ 

foliolis folioriim basilavium biternaloriim infra glabris v. pnixjo 
raiius subdeiise gliiiuliiloHO-|ml)erulis ad «piaHaiti V(d (ortiam 
partem rariiis ad iiKMlium nsrino tnlobis lobis Hao])issiiiie rotuiidatis 
V. rotundato-.subquadratis v. ciiiioatoobovato-obloiigis, foliiacn ill inis 
aut minimis aut conspicnis fotiis basilaribus subcon fonnibus scd 
sogineiitis inagis linearibus, anpei ioribus sac pi as busectis v. siriipli. 
cibuB sogmeiitis oblancoolatis v. Uucfvribus, culvare latniimo sab* 
acqailoiigo rarius | cins longitudine, follicalis subsparse glaudiiioso* 
hiHulis. — Alpes, Gallia austr. 
var, p, thalictrifolia'' Schott, 

foliis gland ulo.so-hiriis et ciliatis, foliolis modiis fol. bas. ad 
medium v. tertiam partem trifidis longo et saepo subanginite cun* 
catis laciniis liiieari-oblongis iiiciso-Herratis, foliis caulin.s inforiori- 
bus iionnujlis foliis basilaribus snbconforniibus sed laciniis magis 
linearibus, suporioribus trifoHatis v. irisectis Hegmeniis rite lanceo- 
Mis, calcaro laminae acquiiongo v. pauilo brcviorc, follicalis vis- 
coso-liirtulis. — Alpes. 
vat. y. Kitaibelii" Schott, 

foliolis foliorum basilarium villoso-pubcscGntibuR, foliis cauHnis 
nulHs vol 1*2 linearibas v. iuiimo tn’sccto, ealcare lamina fere 
daplo breviore, follicalis dense hirtis. — Croatia. 

Descriptio subspedei. 

Bhisoma diroctiono Taria, Babfuunforme, attobrannoum, *folion&ni reliqniia plus 
minasve Testitiuii, caales 1*2 edens. Caalis croctus simploz v. supcnio ramcHias tam 
laevis via snlcatOB, fiortfer altUadino 12*60 cm. priopo basini 1*2'5 mm. craaiita- 
dine sabnudus sapxa bastm aut glabresceim aut Wlloao'pubescciui atqno plus minus 
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glMtadiUonui ani puree ▼. denaiawmle gUndaloBo-hlxtiui y vaait, abx adtfmitk graeilee 
patuli. 

Folia baiilaria longieefxne petiolata 8-20 cm. longaj petioli baii in. Taginam 
lanooolataiD membranaooam 3-7 mm. longan^ et pro ratione petioli breriefixnaia 
conTorgentim nervoaam dilatati, baai breriter canalioulati subteretes, 2-14 em. longi« 
0'&-l'8 mm. crassitadino, eabglabri ▼. piloeali ▼. parce glandaloso-birti ; lamina 
tomata y. biternata, foliolis biternatorum snbdistantibns ; petioluli primarii tennea 
loviter snlcati, terminalis 2-43, saepius 3-15 mm. longas, laminae aequilonguB y. ea 
manifesto longior, latoralea terminal! ant aequiloiigi ant subdaplo broYiorea ; foliola 
toztaia firmiora, ant parte atraf^uo glabra aut supra glabra infra pubemla y. plaa 
minas glandulosa aut utrinque glanduloso-paliescontia infra pallidiora; foliolum 
terminale folioram bitomatorum brevisaimo (xstiolulatiim y. Bubsosailo, triangnlaro 
oiinoato*obovatam, (5-) 9-2^) (~26) mm. longnm, veraus basim aciitam y. obtuaiua- 
oulam inaignltor ouneatnm, latitudino longitiidiiiis, apico vix ad tertiam partem 
Y. pauUo ultra medium trilobum v. triddum, li>bo medio aubquadrato v. linoari-ob- 
longo apioe cronia tribua obtuaia v. rotunflatia inciso, lateralibua broriter semi-ob- 
ovaiia V. lineari-ablongia integerrimis v. cjrenia binis inac(|iialiter iiioiaia; foliola 
lateralia anbaeasilia v. piano Bcaailia asymmetrico obovata rariua aubtrapexoidea 
ifwequalitor biloba y. rariua biHcv-ta,lul>o intomo anbobuvato triHdo y. aaopiBBime 
cronia tomia aubinaecpialibna iiiciao, lobo exiomo biiido v. SHopiaaimo integerrimo 
bicronatoYe; foliola foliorum basilariiim tomatorum aubreniforraia v. aomiorbi- 
ctilnria, baai truncata v. anbconlata, a<l duaa partca v. fore ad baaim palmatim tri- 
partita partitione media cuiieato-obovata lateralibua oblique obovaiia, omnibus 
crenatis y. orouatu-lobatis. 

Folium caulinum infimum intordum foliisbaailaribiis conformc y. aaopiua tentatum 
foliolia sogmontiavo lancoolatia y. oblaiiocolatia intccdutn longisaimo onnontis, aut 
intogerriniiH apico obtusia, aut iiicisia ; folia intenncilia aubacasilia, petiolo ad vagi- 
nam reducto, trifoliolata, foliolia hrnvitcr potiolutatia, aut intogerriniiaatquo oblanceo- 
latia apico rotnndatia obtuaia acutiavcs aut mriiia basilaribua conforniibua sed minori- 
bus, aut parce inciais; folia auiuina bractoiformia saopiasimo Integra lancoolato- 
linearia 3-14 mm. longa. 

Flores parvuli aolitarii y. 2-3-10 in racomnm paniculamYo subcoiymboaam 
laxissimam (liapoaiti, nutantes y. aubcrocti, caorulei v. violacei ; ramie laterales in- 
fiorescentiae gracilibna indmo intordum 20 cm. longo. FoduncuU apice dense visooso- 
hlrti. Sepala olliptico-oblonga y. oblongo-lancoolata, apico aouto brevitor acuminata, 
baai in nngnem brovom conatricta, 14-27 mm. longa, latitudino {-{ lqp|}i|udini8, 
glabra y. dorso Yix pubonila, petnla 3-14 mm. superantia. Petalomm lamina dbovato, 
apioe saepiBainio rotundata rarisaiine rotundato-aubtruiicaia $ calcar sabnlatum 
apioe neotaiiforo capitatum, rectum y. manifesto incurvum necine tamen nnclna- 
tnm quam lamina 2 mm. longius Yel I -Id mm. brevius, laminae longitndine. 
Stamina nnmerosa inaequalia, limbo petalomm 2-6 mm. broviora, glabra ; filamenta 
a Ij ftfi modioe dilatata in apicom filiformem angnstata ; antherae oblongo-ellipsoideae 
circa 1*5 mm. longae mutioae y. distinote apioulatae fiavae. Parastemones lanceolati 
6-7 mm. longi apioe acuti. plus minns nndulati, oraria superantes. Piatilla 3-6 
ereota, 7-10 mnt.,loi|ga j oraria cylindrtoa dense hirta ; styli fiUformei^ apioe recti 
Y. ad nltimum reouTYi, infra birti, oYario snbaeqnilongi. 

FoUloali 5-6^ pylindrioi, patuli, apioe rotundato oblique, stylo persistenii flliforml 
4-3 mm. longo rostrati, uervoBo-reticulati, 12-13 mm. longi, pilosoli g^diUoio* 
hirtl. 
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YI. Aquilegia grata' Maly^ (Aquilegia grata Maly in ZimmatttTf 
Mod. Aq. No. 13). 

Caule 12-25 cm. altitndine, nti petioli pettolali foliola, asqao a 
basi glanduloso-liirto, foliia basilaribus bitomatia, foliolis magma 
rotundato-deltoideis margine seae plas minua obtegeutibua, foliia 
canimis inf, basilaribus subconformibus, flonbus 3-5 pallide oae- 
roleis, sepalis circiter 2 cm. longis ovatis, fere 1*5 cm. petala anpeiv 
antibus, pet. lamina circiter 6 mm. longa, calcaro recto v. paullum 
« incurvo quam lamina snbduplo lungiore, staminibas limbum super* 
antibus, folliculis bi’evibus. — Croatia, Serbia. 

VII. Aquilegia pyrenaica' VO. (Aquilegia pyrenaica DO. noo 
Koch nequo Bertoloni iiec Furiani), * 

caule 10-30 cm. altitudine simplioi v. subsimpHci snbnudo v. vix 
folioso, foliis basilaribus tcrnatis v. saopius bitcrnatis foliolis 
approximatis v. margine seso obtogentibus glalxitrlmis v. infra 
vix puberal is, tt*riuii)ali lute rbonibco v. subreniformi basi late 
enneato v. subcordaio 3~18 iiinu longo, iiiHorescontia uni v* pauci* 
flora, floribus coiieoloribus CfHnnilels rarius disoo]uribu.s, sepalis 
ovatis 16-26 mm. longis, potalorurn lamina apieo truiioato-iY}tan« 
data V. plane lotundaia, OAlcain; i^ecto v. leviter inenrvo, stuminibos 
lamina brevioribus, carpellis fere 5 hirtis, folliculis subparailelis 
12-15 miu. longis. 

var. a. vera, floribus concoloribus, sepalis saopius plus 2 cm. (sod oiiam 
16 mm.) longis. 

var. p. discolor" Levier et Ler.^ floribus discoloribus, sepalis vix 2 cm. 
longis. 

Vidimus exemplaria rara subsp. nivalis, o Kasbmiria aliata, a 
var. a. huius subspeciei nuUo modo distiiigucnda. 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

Bil()sdlna 4iomontalo v. do8cemlon«, aimplex, fuaiforme v. rylmdHcmn, atro* 
branneum, oraaaitudino 2-5 mm., cello foliorum roHquiia veaiicum, caulcm aolitarimia 
edeuB. 

Gaulis eroctna simplex v. apico vix ramoaua auhtorea aolcataa pIna minaa Satulo* 
aua, florifer 10-25 (80^ cm. altitudine, iitopo basim 1-2 mm crasHitudine baai folioaua^ 
infra iufloreacenttam nudua v. folio nno alteruve inairnctna, auliKlul^r v. paberiiltta. 

Folia baailaria loiigiasime potiolata aed caule aacpiaaime maiufeato breviora rare 
enm aequaaiia 8-15 cm. longa; potioloabaii in vaginam meiiibranaoeam lanoeolatam 
6-15 mm. longam et pro raiione petioli brevem convergontim plttriuerviam dilafcattta, 
S-12 cm longna, 0’7-i‘5 mm. craasitudine, aupra loviter catialiculatua, pabernltta v. 
gliUmr s lamina aut tornata atqne foliolia triaeetia r, iripartitta, aataaepiuabiternata ; 
petioluli primorU tenmtor aalcati glabn v. aabgbd)ri, terminalia 7-15 mm. longna, 
latttndes iermmsUs longltiidinot iollola membmiacoa, valde siqirojdiiiata et 
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seM margine obtegantta mpn viridia, infra palUdiMa ▼. glaooai glabarrinw ▼. infra 
vix pnbenila, lobis vix diatantibus aeae attingentibua ▼. paallam se obtegen^bua ; 
terminale late rhombeum y. Bubreniformo, baai late caneatam y. Buboordatam y. rotun- 
dato-trunoatum, 3-18 mm. longom, latitadine^-}*| longitudinis BaopisBime latiore 
quam longioro, ad tcrtiam partem y. ad medium trilobum y. ultra medium triparti- 
tum y. rare ad basim usque trisoctum, la1)o medio obovato apice subtruncato crcnis 
tribuB instruoto, lobis lateralibus breyiter oblong^s y. oblique oboyatis saepissime 
incifiO-lobulatiB lobulis paroe crouatis y. rariuB integerrimia, petiolulo Bubuullo y. 
1-6 mm. longo, uti lateraleSi glabro y. pilosulo ; foliola lateralia breyius petiolulata 
y. sessilia rcniformia y. late trapozoidea y. asymnietrice truncato-oboyata profunde 
inaequaliberque bipartita, partitiono interna oblique triangular! y. subreniformi 
Baopo bifida y. lobulis tribus crcnatonncisa, partitione externa oboyato-oblonga y. 
Bomioyata BaepiBsime lobulis binia incisa, lobulis crenisye baud raro parco et sub- 
obsQuro cremilatis apice lat£ obtusis y. rotnudatis y. subrotusls. 

Folia caulina inferiora uno alterovo longo v. bTOvitor petiolata, foliia radicalibua 
aut oonformia aut simpliciora aut plane nulla ; superiora (floralia) brovitor brevis- 
Bimeve potiolata, potiolo saepins ad vaginam brovem rediicto, lamina aut trifoliolata 
aut trisecta, foliolts v. sogmontis trisootis divisionibus linoari-lanccolatis apico acutis 
y, Bubobtusis, summa v. OTnnia saope Integra lanccolatu-li noaria 7-12 mm. longa. 
Infiorescentia uni y. pauciflorn-i floribus modiocribus nntantibus y. suberoctis, con- 
coloribuB caeruleis v. potalis albis discoloribuB. Pedunculi gland nloso-pubescoutcs. 
Sepala late ovata y. oyato oblonga) basi in unguem brovem contracta, apice subacuto;, 
brevitor acuminata, nervia tribus ramoBissimis porcuraa, 16-20 mm. longa latitudino 
(-}) longitudinis, potala 5-11 mm. suporantia. Pctaloriim lamina obovato- 
oblonga v. plane oblonga apice truncato-rotunUata v. piano rotuudata, 10-16 luin. 
luuga; caloav e basi Bubangusta conico-subulatum, apico ncctariforo vix capitatiim 
rectum v. levitor incurvum, 15-20 mm. longnm, laminae lougitudino, sub apice 
0‘5-0'8 mm. crassitudino. Stamina ziumerosa valdo inao(|ualia, longiora potalorum 
lamina 2-4 mm. breviora, filamonta o basi modico dilatata in apicom subfilifortnein 
grodatim attouunta, longiora 7-11 mm. longa; anthorao clliptico-oblongac 1*5-2 mm. 
loiigao apico rotundato muticao. I'urnstcnioncs ovato-laiicoolati v. lincares acuti 
undulati 7-9 mm. longi, ovaria siiporaiitcs. Pistilla 6 erccta 8*3-10 mm. longa, 
Btaminibus aoquilunga v. oa pnuUo supomniia; ovaria 4-3 mm. longa angusto 
ovoideo'oblonga glandulosu-hirta ; sLyli filiformos subrooti infra hirta qvario sub- 
aoquilongi v. Bubduplo ]c)ngiorcB. 

Folliouli 4-5, subparalloli, subeylindrioi, apicom versus inodioe attenuati, sub- 
obliqui, nervoBo-roticulati, glandiiloso-pubcsceutos, 12-15 mm. longi. ^ ! 

VllL Aquilegia nivalis* Falconer (A. nivalis Falc. in herbario 
Kewenai de sontcutia Uukeri), 

caule 8-30 cm. altitudine l-v. rarins 2-floro, foliis basilaribus 
plorisquo biternalis, foliolis margine sese obtegentibus 1-16 mm. 
lotigiSy medio deltoidco v. reuiformi basi obtaso v. snbeordato fere 
ad medium triiobOf is^bis lobulatis v. crenatis, cretiis ovatis et rotuu- 
dato-sabqai^ipiis, foliis caulinis panels v. nnllis vagina conspiotta, 
sepalis stellatim pateatibus 12-24-10 mm. loiigis lato ovatis v. 
oblottgis api<^ obtusis v. subaentis, petalia apice trunoatis sinaatis 
xetusis einarginatisi oaloaro unoinato v. recto couico v. . ojf liudirioo 
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V. sacoatoy staminibas saepius lamiaa brevioribas^ oar^Uis hirtiSi 
follicmlis drciter 5 fero cm. loDgis. 
ror. a. paradoza P. B., 

saepe caespitosa, caale flcprifero 4-16 (-24) cm. altiiudine, aopalts 
(12-) 20-25 mm, longis, calcaro aut unciiiato aut recto aut incurvo 
et teuui v. craesmsoule cylindrico. Himalaya ocoidentalis, Gilgit. 
Leota in Gilgit (Giles sub nominibus A. ylaueae var, nivalis et A . 
vulgaris var. puhifi&rae) ; Kashmir {herb, Fah I H. Sah ! Wints/v^ 
• bottom!); Tibotia occidontalia (If. E, L 0, No. 58!); Kandwar 
(8cz!). 

var. saccocentra P. B., 

caulo florifero 20-30 cm. altitadino, sopulia 35-40 mm. longig, 
oalcare saooato medio 3-4 mm. crossitadiuo. In vallo flaminis 
Chenab alt. 11000 pod. (E. f) 

Descriptio snbspeciei. 

Rhizoma fusiform© v. iiToj^iilriritor cylimirionm, doscomltms ▼. Iioriznntalo, mib- 
g^mcilo V. percrasauTii, atro-brunnonm, sarpo pluriccps, coUo vaginia foHorum delap* 
sorum douso veatitum, caulca 1-3 odcns. 

Gaiilis orootus v. ancondonn, simplox v. sobsimplox saripiMHinin tiniflorua interdtifn 
bidorua, niidns v. folium nniiTn nltorumvo e*lons, 3-30 cm. altitiidino, propo basim 
1-2 lam. oraasitudino infra anfc donso glanduloBodiirtna aut puboacona aut glaborrl- 
miiSy sub flom sompor dcnao gland iiloso-hirtna. 

Folia boailnria longiaaimo v. partim lougo potiolata j potiolua baai in Taginam 
membranacoam briinneam 1-2 cm. longJim convorgontim ]dunuorviam dilaUitus supra 
basim lovitor cannlioulatus striutiis (1-) 2-8 cm. longna, 0 6-1*3 mm. nrassilu<iiii(\ 
glabor y. hirsutna ; lamina bitornala v. folii uniim altoriuRvo tcrnala ; potioluU 
prininrii striati glabri v. plus minus piloai, tcrniinaiis 2-20 min. longris; foiiola 
marginibod soso obtogeutia tmmia 3-lG mm. longa anpra viridia infra pallidiora 
glabra v. vix piloaula, medium rtuiifovmo v. duitoidoum v. somioriyiciilare baai Jain 
obtuBum V. snbcordatuni rariua manifesto cunnoatum circitor ad medium rogiilariLor 
y. Bubirregplaritet* trilobum latitudino |-| longitudinis, lobci modio obovato plus 
minus eftnoato raro siibintcgcrrimo (in foliis porpaucis tan turn) saupissimo trilobu* 
latOy lobis lateralibus oblique obovatis v. lato irregular! toniue obtriungularihua aaopius 
'bilobuTatis, lobulis intogorrlmis v. plus mhius crenatis; foiiola latcralia obliqiio 
roniformia latitudino longitudinis, has! sfilKJuneata v. obscure oordata, plus 
miaua profundo (intordum ad basim usquo) irrcgularitcr biloba, lobo inti^rno 
subregularitor trilobulato y. tricronato^ oxtorno bilobiilato, lobulis crenatis y. sub- 
integorrimis, crenis foliolorum omnium breviter oyutis y, modiis rotuudato-snb- 
quadratis plus minus obtusis rotundatis. 

Folium caulinum iufimum, aut unicum, (ubi adcst,) longe y. longissfmo potiola- 
'tnm mofusoitlam y. paryurn^ foliis basilaribus intordum omnino conforme, saepius 
flori appTOximatum, petiolo basi in vaginam conspicuam lancoolatsm dilatato l-2‘5 
cm. lougo, lamina s^pissime terziata, foliolls ufino tri])artis sodtIsVe et foli<ilis foliis 
baa. subsknilibos, iTuuo bi* y. triilJis locinifs lajicoulaiis nunc lanceoiatis iutegommis i 
folium caulinum summnm (y. unicum) saepe Imcoridoacoolatum 8-12 mm. lougum 
*l^ectold ad yaginam oonspiduidtt redactor 
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Flos maioBCiilaB xnagnuBTO y. inediocriB plus zninuB nutans. 

Sepala Btollatim patontia, lato ovata y. oyato-oblonga, basi in unguem breyem 
constrictai apico obtiisa y. acutiuscula interdum breyissime acuminata, (12-) 2(MO 
mm. longa, latitudino (|-) -J—l longitudinis, p^tala 6-12~22 mm. Buperantia, caeru- 
Ica, dorso puborula v. glabra. Petalornm lamina obovato-cuneata apioe truncata 
pluB-minuBvo Binuatay. retusa y. omarginata 7-12 mm. longa purpurea y. vlolacea; 
calcaria aut ebaslbrevi ample conica in apicem tonuem pinciiiatim incurynm 
laminae longitudine attonuata, aut a basi conoidea tenuitor cylindrica incunra y. 
Bubrecta aut saopins crassiuBcule conica Icyitcrquo inciirva laminae subaequilonga, 
ant tonuitcr conica y. fere cylindrica lamina paullo longiora, aut saccata lamiqao 
Bubacquilonga y. paullo broviora, apico aut conspicue capitata aut obtusiBsiina. 
Stamina longitudine iriaequalia, petalornm lamina paullo broviora raro eorum 
limbnm 1 mm. suporaniia ; filamcnta o basi paullnm dilatata sensim in apicem 
attenuata, longiora &-8 miii. longa ; antherao olliptico-oblougae, extoriores Baepiua 
xnaioroB, apico muticao, fere I mm. longao, flavae v. f nBco-viroscenteB. Parastemones 
liuoaros y. lanceolati plus minus undiilati a])ico aento apicnlati 5-7 mm. long!, filamon- 
tiB longioribuB brovioroB, ovaria siiporanieBi anus altorve saepo antliera parya instruo* 
tiiB. Pistilla 5, Btaminibus broviora v. ca 6 mm. Buporantia, 9-14 mm. longa | 
ovaria subcylindrica 4-5 mm. longa dense glandnloso-hirta, in stylnm subnlatnm ad 
altitudinom variam hirtum ovarii longitadino apico ad nltimum pins minus 

uncinatim recurvum Bubabrupto attenuata. 

FolUciiU 6 (v. plurcs P) suborccti, o basi ovoidca in npicom obliqno truncatnm 
paulliira attonuati, consi)icuo transversim rcticulaio-nervosi, sino stylo circitor 1*6 
pm. longi, hirti, stylo fiHformi (fore 6 mm. longo) rosirati. 

JSemina obovoidea, loovia, nigra, (subopaca), circitcr 1*5 mm. longa. 

IX. Aquilegia glandulosa' Fisch. (Aquilcgiaglandulosa Fischer, 
Zimmotor No. 10; A., jucuuda Fischer; A. Gebleri Bess&r ; A. trans* 
silvanica Schur, Zimmotor No. 5 ; A. Fussii Yjinimeter ; A. sulpburea 
Zi'rnmetcr No. S), A. auroa Janha. Iconcs : Delessert leones vol. I tab. 
48 ? ; Swcot, 13r. FI. Gard. vol. I tab. 65 ; Edwards* bot. rcg. vol. X, 
tab. 19 ; Floro des Serres, vol. V, 536), 

caule 12-40 cm. altitiidiiie 1-5-lloro, foliis basilaribus bitemaiis, 
foliolis margiuo soso obtegontibus rarius subdistantibus, medio lata 
triangulari v. roniformi rarius rhomboo v. obovato-cuneat^ .trilobo 
latitudino saopissirae -J- longi tudinis, crenis medild ifutrladato- 
subquadratis v. breviter oblongis, folio canliuo infimo saopissime 
brevissimo potiolato subtrifoliolato, floribus magnis v. medioenbus, 
sepalis stcllatim patentibus late ovatis v, clliptiois 16-45 mm. 
longis, petalornm lamina apico I'otundata raro obtusa, caloare un- 
cinato ^-*1 laminae longitiidiuo, staminibus lamina 2-11 mm. brevi- 
oribus, carpellis (5-) 6-12 gland^^loso-hirtis, folliculis 2-3 om* 
longis. 

var. a, parte (A. glandulosa var. discolor JDO,}, 

oaule plus minus glanduloso-pubescenti, foliolis saopissime mar- 
gino seso obtegontibus iormiuali reuiformi basi saepissime^ ^b- 
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oordaio v. subtmncato, pedunoxilis plus minus glandulosis, fioribus 
discoloribns lamina alba v. ocbrolouca caloare laminae lougi- 
tudine, Sibiria. 

var, p. vara'', (A. glandulosa I^sch., Zinimefer, No. 10), 

caule foliisqne uti in a, fioribus concoloribus azureis y. caerulois, 
calcare lamisao longitudine. Yariat fioribus magnis v. medio- 
cribus. 

Bubvar. aa. lamina petalornm ellipiico-oblonga apico obtuaa 
(ssA. glandulosa typica Pisclieri). — Sibiria. 

Bubvar. pp. lamina petalornm oblongo-obovata apico rotun- 
da ta V. rotundato-truncata A Anonudo, Fisclier ex parte ), — 

Sibiria, Transsilvania. * 

var. y. SUlphurea'' Zimmeter, (A. aurea Janka, Zimmeter No. 9.), 

foliolis sese paullum obtogcntibus inciso-croiintis, terniiiiali rbom- 
beo basim versus cuncato saepius paullo loiigioro quam lafiore, 
fioribus magnis concoloribus sulphurois v. aurcis, peduticulis glabris, 
calcai*e fere laminae longitudine. — Macedonia. 
var. 8 transsylvanica'' Schur^ (A. transsylvanica Sekur^ Zim'ineter 
No. 6 ; A. Fussii Zimmeter)^ 

foliolis sese attingeutibus v. vix dlstantibus, torminali late 
rhombeo v. subroniformi, pedunculis puborulis v. glabris, fioribus 
magnis concoloribus violaceo-caerulcis, calcare laminae longi- 
tudine. — Transsilvania, 
var, e. Gebleri" Besser (?), 

foliolis SOSO atiingentibus vix so obtegontibus, terminali siib- 
rbombeo versus basim obtusam late cuneato, pedunculis plus 
minus glanduloso-pubosccutibas, fioribus concoloribus caorulois.'— 

Sibiria {Gehler !). 

. • 

^ * Descriptio subspeciei. 

Btizoma^siformo doscondens coUo foiiornm rcliijuiis obtoctam. 

Caiilis erectus simplex v. siipcmo modico rattiosiis sirictiia v. vix floxnoHiis 
Bubteres leviter aulcatxis, florifer 12-40 cm. altitudino, propo baHiin 1-4 mm, cTHsai- 
iudine, aut rare totua glabor aut aaopius ptirtft inforiortJ glabroRccmo aub floro 
pubeaoena v. gland uloso-hirtus anti baaiin verana birtuina npiccquo glandatoso- 
BnbtomentoBus, anbnudaa v. parco folioanSf 

Folia basilaria longissime petiolata, canlo manifesto breWora, 20-30 cm, longa { 
potiolns baei in vaginam motnbrai^ccam lancoolatam v. oratam 1-2 cm. Jongam 
convergontini plarinerriam brnnncaiu dilatatua, subterca, aapra canaliculatna, 7’-20 
om..loiigii8, 1-3 mm. crasaitadino, glaber t. puberulna v. glandiUofs>‘hirtulu8 ; lamina 
bitemata i petiolnli primarii aupra canaliculati, pnberuli v. anbglabri, terminalis 
1-4 csm. longas, laterales terminsdia longitndine ; foliola mombranaoea tennitor 
psIbuiiSKvia nkargSue sose obt^ontia v. sarias sabdistontia, snpra viridia infra 
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palHdioxtt, aut utrinqoo glabra ant supra glabra et into ad nerroapneoiinte efe 
propobasim piloBulaj tenuinale sessilo t. broviter petlolulatum, raritis aubrlioni- 
boum V. obovato-caneutiim saepiBsiuio lato obtriangnlaro y. reniformO) aut ban 
obtiiBa lato cuiieatum aut obscuro cordataui, y^x od tortiam pai'tom y. ad medium 
usquo rogiilaritor v. irrcigularitor trilobum, 1-3 (-4) cm. longum latitudme i-fxaro 
f longitudinis, lobo modio obovato-cunoato y. broYiter Imoari-oblongo latitudine 
|-| longitudinis apico crenis tribos regulariter y. saopius irrogularitcr inciso, lobia • 
latoralibuB semioYatiB y. saopius transvorso oblougis oboYatisvo bilobulatis lobulis 
inoiso-crenatis ; foliola lateralia scssilia y. snbsessilia asymmetrioe reniformia ad 
medium y. foro ad basim bi- y. triloba, basi latisssimo cunoata y. subsomicorda^ 
lofis lobulatis ot inciso-crcnaiis, crenis foUorum omnium mediis rotundato-snb- 
quadratis Y. transYcrae longitudinaliterYO linoari'oblongis lateralibns breviter ob- 
longo-OYatiis, apico obtusis y. rotnndatis soopo loYiter rotusis ; petioluli secundarii, 
nbi adsunt, baud rare magis pilosi quam primarii, tormiiialis subnuUns y. 8 mm, 
longus, latorales saepo null! sompor torniinali broviores. 

Folium oaulinum infimum intordiim lungo potiolatum basilaribns subconformo, 
saopius folia raulina inforiura, nbi ndsuut, breviasirno pciiolata poliolo ad Yagiuam 
reducto, lamina subtrifoliolata, foliolis aut iriscctia nut integris sogmentis foliolisYO 
linoari'lanceolatis ; folia summa bracteiformia sessilia trisocta y. saopo lancoolato- 
litioaria raro oYato-lanocolatn 5-0 mm. longa, in podunculis latontlibas praesertim 
baud ruro duo plus minus npproximaifl. y. foro opposita. 

Flores solitarii v. S^-3 (-6) in racomum subcorymbosum dispoRiti, nntantcs v. orccti, 
modioores y. magni. Sopala stclialiin patoniia, norvis tribus valdu ramosis pcrcnrsa 
lato ovata y. olliptica, basi in ungnom yjorbrovcin constricta, apico acuta v. sabobtusa 
saepe brevissimo oonminata, 16-20-45 mm. longa latiiudino loiigiludiuis, azurca 
T. dilnto caerulea raro auroa v. Bul})biirea y. albida, dorso glabra v. pubcrula, a)ncnlo 
plerumque albicanto y. viritli, potala 6-22 mm siiporaiitia. Potala aut concoloria 
CBoruloa pnrpuroa albida aurca Rulpliurea aut discoloria calcaro azureo y. dilute cae- 
rulea ao lamina alba v. oohrolonca, dorso glabra v. jiuborula ; lamina aut obovato-ob- 
longa apico rotniidata raro rotundato-truncaia aut olliplico-oblonga in axuc< 3 m obtu* 
sum aiionuata, 10-27 mm. longa j calcar late coiioideum apico capitato uncinaiim * 
inouTYum, laminae rarins subncqniloiigum saopius rarius ^ laminae longitudiuo. 
Stamina namero.sa longiLudino iimctpmlia lamina 2-0 raro 11 millimetris breviora 
glabra I filamonta longiora 8-11 mm. longa, a basi vix dilatafta gra^latim atte- 
nuata; aniberae oblongao 2‘6-3‘5 mm. longue inuticoo flavao. Porastemones 
linoarMauoeolati v, lincarcs, apico acuto ajiiculati, undulati 7-9 mm. bm^i, fiJa- 
mouta longiora acqnautos v. iis manifesto brovtoi'os, ovaria distiflbte 'suj^ianteB 
tnterdum apicem styli attingentos, apico baud raro anthcris paryis globosU instruoti. 
Pistillu 6kl2, oreota, supra stain inn vix v. 1-3 mm. prominentia raro iia brevion^ 
8-11 mm* longa t oyaria snbcylindrica, dense glanduloso-hiria ; stylus filiformbi aptoe 
KubreotuB r. oircinnatim I’oourYus, OYario Bm^iissime pauUo brevior. 

Folliouli 0-18 patuU,*^ basi ovoide.\ sensim attonuati, apioo obliquo iu Btyluiu 
pevsistentem aitonnati, sine stylo 2-H cm. longi, hirti saepe glandulosi, 

Semina uumerosa, cunoato ol^vuidea, rentre carinata, saepe 3- y. 6-oosiata» nignb 
nitida. 

X. AqiUloSia BKoororoftiaiia' ITaJZ. (Aqtiilegia Moororoftiasa 
WaO. Cat. 4713, Bo^le 111. 55; Aquilegia glanoa Lindt. (1840) f A. 
l(«qaqcfti»ii> Oaml, (1^) ; A. fragraiu £fh., Jkdter ox parU ; Aqnilogia 
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vulgaris subsp* 4. alpina, subsp* 5. pyrllaioa, Hboft.'/. et ft in F, JB. I ; 
Aqnilegia vulgaris, var, pyrenaica et grandiflom H. /, T. tn F. I. 
loones : Jaoq. Voy. Bot. tab. V ; Bot. Mag. tab. 4493 ; Lindl. Bot. Beg 
XXVI tab. 46 ; Maund^s Bot. iV. tab. 151.), 

caule 10-80 cm. altitndine conspiciio folioso raro subnudo ratnoso 
rariua simpHci, jEoHis basilaribus bitornatis v. tritematis, folioHs 
parvulis v. magnis seso oblegcntibus v. subdist anti bus, terminali 
obovato subrotundo reniformi triiobo v. trisocto, foiiis caulinis info- 
rioribus ternatis v. biternatis, floribus 3-9 raro solitariia midi- 
ocribus v. magnis concoloribus v. discoloribus coloro vario, sepalis 
ovatis V. oblongis 14-45 mm. longis, petalomm lamina saepiasime 
truncata, calcare sacpissimc subulaio recto v. mod ice incarvo rarius 
uncinato longitudino comparata vario, staminibus limbnm a<tin- 
gentibus v. superant i bus, carpollis 5-9 glanduloso-hirtis, folHcnlie 
18-25 mm. longis. Floret ab luuio ad Scpiembrom, 

Area geographica — Paroparnisus, Himalaya alpitia ot subalpiua 
occidentalis, Afgliania oriontalis, Bulutchia. 
var. a. firagrans'" JUh. (IhiJcer ox parto), 

rhizomato crasso, canie TiO-OO cm. alHiiidino, valde folioso, folits 
basilaribus biternatis v. snepins plus minus tritoniatis, petiolnlis 
gracillimis, foliolis tenuibus infia plus minus glaucis, torminali fol. 
bas. subroniformi prof undo triparti to partitiouibas 2-3-(idis l^iniie 
liueari-oblongis plus minus inoisO’Crenatis crenia obtiisis v. rgiun- 
datis, iloribus 2-5 albidis v. ]>allido purpurois, sepalis ovatis v. 
ovato-lanceolatis apice obtusiusculis 19-25 mm. longis, calcaribus 
lamina aubduplo brovioribua v. cam subacquantibus apicem versus 
gracillimis, aut uncinatim incurvis aut rarius subrectis, follicuiis 
6-7, 16-18 mm. longis. 

Lecta Kashmir (H. Faic. I) ; Gilgit ad Kala Pam 10-11000' 

(ft/)- 

var. JITiJiiterbottoxDiana P. ii., 

* caule 25-40 cm. altitudino, foHis basilaribus caulinisque iufen* 
oribus aut tritematis aut biternatis atque folioHs triscctis, iacinits 
folioxom intermodiornm oblosgo-lancoolatis, petiolnlis phis minus 
glanduloso-pubescentibtts, segmoutis folioiiim dor. iuferiorum 
lineari-laucoolatis latitudino longitudiSts, sopalis fora 2'5 cm. 
longis, petalorum lamina 10-12 mm. loriga apice truncata, oalcaro 
subbamato circiter 15 mm. lougo, carpcllis 5-6. 

In iugo inter Kashmiria et Dar4war ( WitUerb<4t^ /). . 
var* y* SUftVdOleilS (=» A. kunaorensis var. p snaveolens Oa/mh^i sa 
A. feagrans {Bth.) Baker ex parte, 
caule 30-70 cm. altitadiiic folioso, foliis cauluos sscpisstiiie. eon-- 
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opiouis, basilaribas biterAtis x^rins subtriternatis,' foliolis mem* 
branaceis infra saepissime plus minus glaucis terminali fol. baa. 
reniformi v. semiorbiculari y. subrotundo fere ad basim usque 
tripartito y. ad tertiam partem tfflobo segmentis 2 y. 3 lobis y. 
crenatis lobis crenisque obtusis breviter lineari-oblongis, foliis 
caulinis superioribus yalde yariis, doribus saepissime 5—12, sepalis , 
albidis y. stramineis, petalis saepe yiolaceis y. purpureis sed etiam 
albidis 25-50 mm. longis acutis y. acuminatis, calcaribus laminam 
# 1-10 mm. superantibus roctis y. levitor incurvis, carpellis 6-9, 
follioulis sine stylo 20-25 mm. longis. Yidi allatam e Oilgit 
(T/ Biddulph /), Kasbmiria (Sedgewich ! W* S. A. ! Levinge!), Dran-* 
kar 17-19000' (8c)s.!), Labdl (U. Oalc.l J! H !), Favgi (Scz. /), 
yalle fl. Cbenab superiore (J5. P. /). 
mr. 8, glauca" LtndL, 

foliis basilaribus bitornatis glaucis, laciniis fol. intermediorum 
oboyato-cunneatis y. breviter oblongis, segmentis fol. dor. inf. 
obovato-cuneatis y. late lanceolatis, sepalis 25-30 mm. longis strami- 
neis y. albo-purpureis, petalorum stramineorum calcaribus rcctis 
conicis apioe capitatis lamina truncata 2-4 mm. brevioribus, car- 
pellis 6 (y. pluribus P), folliculis circiter 2 cm. longis. 

Kasbmiria (Forma rara ot vix a variotato c distinguenda). 
var, c. kmuiorensis" Oamb, (A. kunaorensis Gamb, yar. a ss A. Moor- 
croftiana WalL Cat. No. 4713 a Eoyleo in 111. male dosoripta), 
foliis plus minus glaucis, basilaribus aut tritornatis, aut bitcmatis 
et foliolis fere ad basim usque tripartitis, pctiolis petiolulisquo glabris 
y« parce hirtulis, foliis dor. inf. trifoliolatis y. trisectis foliolis sub- 
rbombiis y. late lanceolatis, sepalis 14-23 (saepissime 17-21) mm. 
longis stramineis y. saepius yiolaceis, petalorum yiolaceorum y. 
plus mipus ocbroleucorum lamina 9-17 mm. longa, ealcare recto y. 
leviter inourvo 11-21 saepissime 14-18 mm. longo lamina saepissime 
8-10 xnm. longiore rarissime vix brovioro, carpo11ii^,5 ;**&i^us 6, 

** V. follionlis 15-20 mm. longis. Gilgit (Giles sub nomine A. fragrantis ! 
et A. Moororoftianae TTaZl P ! et A. virididorae !); Baltistan, prope 
(Hunier-Weston Ladakh (Moorcrofi !), in Kurang prope 
Bumbog (£»cs. /) » Kunawar (sec. Jaeqem.) ; Afghanistan, in yalle 
• TTprimm (‘ A. yulgaris, \'ax\ Moororoftiana Wall.' Aitch.), ad Kair- 
was 12000 ped. (‘ AgiAilcgia vulgaris^ var.fragrans Benth.\ Aitch.) f in 
4 mx>eBtribiiB montiam Safed Koh" 10-12000 ped. G A, puhifiora 
Walhf ear.. KanulftOr,' Aitoh. et JJems/., A. jpuhiflara Soiss* Wi, Or» 
Snppl. nee TToW.). ^ 

vor. C (A. Walliohiana in Kerb. Oalc.)^ nti yar. e, sed 

"foliolis yiridibns neo glaucis. Kumaon (Vicary /)• 
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eaiile 10-30 cm. altitudine 1—4 (-6)-floro * tisqu^ a bast villoso^ 
pubescenti plus minus glanduloso, petiolo peiiolulisque plus miiias 
yillosis, foliis basilaribus %iterDaiis» foliolulis fcextura fiimiore sao<* 
pissime manifesto petiolulatis glabris ▼. puberulis nec glaucis inteiv 
medio plus minus profundo trilobo lobis pafoe oronatis crenis 'rotun* 
datis rarius breviter oblongis, foliis caulinis variis intei*dam subcou- 
spicnis, sepalis 18-28 mm. longis, lamina potalorum trunoata, calcare 
lamina longiore subulato recto y. subiiiciirvo, staminibus potala 1-4 
mm. supemntibns, carpellis 5. Floret ab lunio ad Aug. 

Afgliania orientalis ; in yalle Kurrum — in monte Sikar^m 
10-14000 ped. (Aquilegia nov. sp. Aitch^, Calcaribas exceptw, 
yaldo similis Aquilcgiae Bertolonii. 

var. 0. subaphylla P. B., 

caule 25-35 cr^. altitudine simplici y. suporno parco ramoso a 
basi usque, nti pctioli petioluli pcdunculi, gland iiloso-birto, foHonim 
basilarium biternatorum lamina 2‘5-5 cm. longa, foliolis parvulis 
breviter petiolulatis toxtura subcariiosa glabris v. puberulis terminali 
reniformi trilobo 12-18 ram. lato, lobis ])arco cronatis, foliis caulinis 
iiiferioribus 1 v. 2 ternaiis v. siibhiternatis, sopalis ciroitor 2 cm, 
longis, potalorum lamina rotundato-truncata, calcarc subulato recto 
lamina longiore, staminibus llmbum pot. 2-5 mm. superantibus. 

In valle Spiti, versus iugum Uingun 13-14000 ped, (Sc 4 f. /), propo 
Thissigaong 15-16000 ped. (Scz, !). 

Descriptio sabspeciei, 

Rhizoma dcsrondona v. liorizotitulo cmsso funifonno v. cylindriciini, intordiim 
pluriccpB, iiigricaTiB, collo vaginiB foltoruni fiiHoruin voHtUuiti, caiilns 1-3 odouB. 

OauLis crcctus v. ascendcTis rariasimo siniplox nappisgimo niiperiie plus minus 
ramosa^ ttsres, sulcatils, altitudiiio 10-^0 cm , biiai 1*5-4 mm. craBsitudine, ronspicuo 
foliosqs raro subnados, puberulos v. glabrcsecns aut a bosi villoBO-pnbesoens v, 
glaiid#loas-hi||ji8. 

Folia basilaria longissime petlolata caulo florifero brevioi'a 6-12-86 cm. long|b|'* 
petioluB basi in vaginam lanceolatam membranocoarn 1&-30 mm. longam bouver* 
gcntim ncrvoBam dilatatas, canaliculatus 3-20 cm. longuB crasBitodino 1-2 mm., 
hirtoB V. puberulns ; lamina bitemaia raro tcmata, intordum tritcmata ; petioluli 
primarii tennoa pnberuli v. pubescontes v. glanduloso-hirti, terminalia 2-8 cm, 
longoB 0'8-l*5 mm. crassitadino, latorales terminalis longifcudino | foliela mar^ 
gine approximata v. seae obtogentia, mcmbranaoea raro Bubcamosa, supra glaoca v, 
viridia infra pallidiora saepiaa glauca, glabra ▼. pubemla v. densiuBcalo pabesoontijf, 
tenniter nervosa 3 termiualo circnmscriptione late obovatnm v.^olMvatO’caneatuin v, 
enborbiculare ▼, semiorbiculare v. roniforme, longo v. breriter petiolnlatam, basi 
lato^cnneata obtusam v. trancatum v. suboordatum, 0-60 mm longam latitadino l-f 
loilgitadiiiis» fere ad medium' trilobom v, ad baaim usque trisoctum y, rariupr tgi* 
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foliolatnm segmentla vix y. hand margine Imhricatis, segmenio lobm medio 
ouneato-oboYato apioe cronis groenis y. lobuUs tribas inoiso, sogmentis Iat 0 raliba 8 ,ant 
iaie oblongis aut oblique canoato-obovatis inaoqualitor bilobulatis lobuUs plus minus 
groBBO orenatis y. intogorrimis •, foliola latorsdia aut trapezoidea aut terxninali sub- 
oonformia, orenis brevisBime liueari-oblongis y. oblongo-oyatis apico obtusis y. rotun- 
datiB} petioluli ultimi glabri y. Yilloso-pubescentes, terminaliB £-85 mm. longus, 
laterales multo breviores y. nulli. • « 

Folia caulina intermedia, uno alteroYO saepo longe potiolato excepto, breyiter 
breYiasimeve petiolata, inforiora saopo bitcmata siiperiora hand raro temata, foliolia 
lateralibuB fol. bitem. seBsilibua y. yix petiohilatis folia summa sabsessilia reliquia 
multo minora trifoliolata y, trisecta od ultimum saopo intogra bracteiformia anguste 
lanceolata, sogmentis integerrimia y. incisis saepissime lanoeolatis, interdum oyatis 
aoutifl Y. aouminatiB, 1-8 cm^ longis. 

Infiorescontia raanssimo subuniilora, Baepissimo M) flora corymbogo-panionlata» 
ramifl Yaldo olongatis. Fodunculi graciles toretes donso pubescentes Baepe Yisoosi. 
Flores mediocres y. magni Bubnutantos, concolores v. discolores. Sopala OYata v. 
OYato-oblongpBb, neryis tribiis raniosisaiTnis percursa, apico acuta v. obtusa, cuneato- 
attenuata v. acuminata, basi sacpe abrupto constricts, 14—45 mm. longa, lati- 
tndine circitor longitudinis dorso pnborula violocca v. pur})aroa y. straminea y. 
albida, potala 4-16 mm. Buporantia. Fctala glabra v. oalcaria puberula, y. pur- 
purea y. Yiolacoa y. straminea y. oobrolcuca v. albida; lamiua obovata, apice 
truncata rarius truncato-rotuudata, 11-15 mm. longa ; calcar o basi conoidea sonsim 
in partem apicalom tonuitor cyliudrioum y. subulatuin attonuatum, raro uncinatim 
incurYum saepius rectum aut a basi aut iipiccui vorsus incurvum, laminao snb- 
aequalo y. oa sosquilongum raro duplo longiiia y. duplo brcvius, apico manifesto y« 
Yix capitatum. 

Stamina longitudino inaequalia, numcrosa, longiora petalorum b'mbiim suboo- 
qnantia y. paullo suiK^rantia, glabra, niaraonta angusta o basi paullum dilatata Bonsim 
attonuata j antlieroo oblougao v. cllipticao muticao circitor 2 mm. lougoo. Para- 
Btomones ovato-lanoeolati vix y. distinote undulati acuti ovaria superautos. 

Piatilla 5-0, stamina yix y. manifosto suporantia, 0-14 mm. longa ; OYuria cylin- 
drioa donso birta plus minus glanduloso-pilosa, iii stylnm subulatnm parto inforiore 
birtum apico roctum v. reourvum aoquilongum v. sosquilongum attenuuita. 

Follionli 6-0 patuli subcoriaooi subcyliudrici, o basi ovoidosssensim attonuati> 
apico oblique rotundato-truucati, uorvis obliquis crebris prominentibus pflu minus 
andlltomosautibuB rotioulati, sino stylo 18-24 mm, longi, plus minus ^rUJ^stylis 
^iformibtts mm. Idngis apice sacpe circinnatiru rocurvis rostratn 
^ " Semina numorosa cuneato^oboYoidea ventre carinata, interdum subcosinati^ 
nigrai niblda y. eubopaca, vix punotulata, 2-2*5 mm. longa. 

TabSla ad yarietatas Aqtdlegiae Moororoftianae' 
determinandas. 

I. OavlU lAiu xtinnm ociuspionc foUons ct sekopissime (SO-) 4CHW> am. altitad&e, 
basim Yersus glabroscons v. parco birtnlus. 
iu Oalcar petalermn hunina brevins y. earn yIx aequans. 

9. SepMa liHH? tnm. longa; calcaria uncinata y. plus minus 
inoortat folia baailaria saepe triUinmt^^ 

A. • 
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i9* Sepala 26-30 mm. lon^ 5 (Alcana recta v. vix iiidurva ; folia hasilaria 
bitemata. (Flores albidi r. sfcramiuoi.) 

A. glauoa^ 

B. Calcar lamina paallo v. malt^ longing* 

foliornm caulinornra mtHliorum o))longQ-lancooIaiao } segmenta 
'^roliornm. florullarn inroHorum Inucoolntn, lutitiidino longitnciinis | 
calcar iipracilliniiim lamina vis loiigitia Huhlmniatum j (sepnla foro 
2*6 cm. lotigu; stirps asiiectum A. tlialictrifoliiio praehaiis). 

A. Winterbottomiana". 

► 13. Laciniao foliornm modiorum linonri-oblongao v. obtuse ovatno v. rotnu« 

datO'Subquadmtac. Calcar rocium v. luviter iucurvnn), gracilo v. 
crassiuscnluiu, 

a. Sepala 25-50 mm. longa. Carpoila 0-9. ^ 

A. suavoolonB^ 

b. Sepala 14r-23 mm. longa. Carpclla 5-0. 

a. FolioTa infra x)lnB minus gliiuca. 

A. kunaoronsis". 

b. FolioUi utrinquo viridia, infra x^allidiora. 

A. Walliohiana". 

II. Canlis (saopissiuie) snimudns v. ftiliii nnn aUerove vix; conspioiio iii^triiotns, 
IOhU) cm. nltitiidino, ubasi ustpio viiloso-pubcscciis uiit> uti petioli ftpttoluliqiie, 
glandnioso-hirtu . 

A. Caiiiis usque a basi, uti petioli potiuiuIi({ue, villusu-pubcscons, 10-30 cm. 

aliitiidino. 

A - afghanica''. 

B. Canlis iisqno a basi, uti iwqi'di pctiolulique, gland iiloit>o*liir(aK, 30-10 cm. 

aUitudiun, 

A. subaphylla''. 

XI. Aquilegia leptoceras' F/W#. <7 .Wycr (l??;37). (Aquilog'i'a 
leptoccras Fisch. H Jiiiiiiaoa XI i| Ijitt. 150 j Jlot. liog. 

Floro dos SeiTca III, 200), 

caul© liuiiiili (ciicitor 20 cm. nli.), folii« aut bilornatis, aot ter- 
xiatis«ajtqiie foliolis tripartitis, ghibri.s, tcrminali ubovato cuueato 
apibo ad tertiam r|uartamvo parlom trilobo latitiidiiio ctrcilor i 
Horibus comphiribus, diHcutunbus, scpaliH Hiollatiia 
patentibas ovato-ublongi.s 18-22 mm. longts, petaloriim lamina apico 
rotuudato-traiicaia v. retnsa, calcaro conico recto v. subiactirvo, 
staminibus pot. limbaru supemiitibn?, carpellis 5. 

Descliptio subspeeiei. 

^ Canlis bnislis (circitor 20 cm,) tores pluriflorns ant Itosim rersns gtaW nut, 
oti petioli petioluliqup, totus piiboscons. Folia longiuscnio peiiobita, parrim biter- 

partim tomata atqno foliolis profniailo trtx>artitis ; p<*<iidi rnniomw 

4Hi om. longi basi vaginantos; pclioluti primarii tercies tormini^fis 1-2 >m. bmgns ' 
tonUiualis loiigitndine } foliola membrana/ca, viridia infra pail idiom, 
glabra^ foliornm biteniato urn sessilias tormtniUo obr^vaHam ha»i cimoatam apiod ad 

40 
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qnartant ▼. tertiam partem trilobam 16-20 mm. longnm latitndine oiroiter | longi- 
tadinis i lateralia oblique obtriangularia plus minoB profnnde biloba; lobis foliolonim 
omninm parce inciso-cronatis, crenis obtuais. Folia canlina infeiiora 1--3 brevins 
petiolata, flnbbiternata ; intermedia sessilia trifoliolata t. trisecta plue miniu ilssa; 
petiolaria lauceolata bracteiformia. _ 

Flores medioores. Sopala stcllatim patontia, ovato'oblonga, basi Imyiter oon- 
stricta, apico obscuro producto subobtusa, 18-22 mm. loaga, latitndine ciroiter <1 • 
longitudinis, laeto lilacino-caoriilea, apicem versna albeacentia, vero apice virides- 
oentia. Fetalomm lamina obovato-cuneata, apico rotundato-trancata v. rotnsa, 10-12 
mm. longa, albida apice ochroleuca ; calcar gracilitor conicnm, rectum v. modice 
incuryum, apico suboapitatum, fere | laminae longitudine^ laete caeruleum. Stami- 
na petala 2-5 mm. superantia ; antherao elliptico-oblongao muticae flarae. Pistilla 
5j stamina paullo eupcraiptia; ovoria pubescentla (an unqnam glabra ?); styli 
■ubrecti. 

FolliouU reoti v. apico dirergentes. sine stylo 20-22 mm, long!, (glabrescentos P). 

Daaria, Sibiria transbaicalensis. 

Valde affinis A. Moorcroftianae^ var. knnaorcnsi. 

XII. Aquilegia lactiflora' Kar. Kir. (Aquilegia lactiflora, 
Karelin et Kirilmv in Mosc. Bull. 1841, vol. XIV, p. 374), 

canle sabprocero folioso parce ramoso, foliis biternatis, foliolis 
sessilibuB v. broviter potiolulatis maiusculis viridibus ad medium 
fere tripartiiis segmeniis Inciso-cronatis crenis rotundatis v. ob- 
longis, infloresoentia fore trifiora, sepalis oblongo-lanceolatis 15-20 
mm. lougis lacteis petalorum limbo fcro duplo longioribus, calcari- 
bus gracilibus roctis v. leviter incurvis laminae aequilongis v. oa 
manifesto longioribus apico nectarifero yix capitatis, staminibus 
potalomm laminam rotundatam subacquantibus, carpellis 5 viilosis. 

Area geographica — Montes Tarbagatai Asiao rossicae. 

XIIT. Aquilegia pubiflora' Wall (Aquilegia pubiflora Watt. 
Cat. 4714 ; Boyle 111. pag. 55.), ^ 

oaule (15-) 40-70 cm. altitudine saepissime supeme ramoso et 
folioso, foliis basilaribus saepiua biternatis, foliolis mediis sub- 
rhombeis v. subreniformibus saepins ad medium trifidis iatiftudine 
longitudinis, foliis cauliuis saepissime couspicuis, inflorescentia 
(1-) 2-5 (-lO)-iiora, floribus mediooribus, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis 
(12-) 20-28 mm. lougis latitudiue saepius | longitudinis, petal- 
orum lamina apice rotuiidata raro rotundato-truncata, oalcare 
uucinato rarius medico incurvo saepissime quam lamina breviore, 
staminibUB laminam aubaequantibus, oarpellis 5-6 gllbdaloso-lurtis, 
foUioulis f 9 re «2 om. longis. 

Floret a llaio ad lulium. 

Area geogtapbica— Himalaya oooidenialis tempeiata (frequeus) et 
mbalpioa (ram}» Afgbania oiieutalis. 
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canle 25-40 cm. altitadine plus minus folioso panoifiioro, sepalis 
aoutis petala panllo superantibus, caloaribus inouryis ueque uncinatia. 

Himalaya ^ntBpota,micst(Cunn%ngAam/), 
mr. p. MAanriensis Boyle, 

canle 40-80, rare 12—30 cm. aUitudino plus minus ramose (2—) 
3-8 floro conspicue folioso, sepalis longe acuminaiis petala multo 
superantibus, calcaribus brevibus. 

suhvar, aa caule 40-80 cm. alt. caloaro subciroiiinatim in- 
curvo. Afghaiiia, in valle Kurrum (Aitch!), in monto 8hend« 
toi {Aitch. !) ; Kashmiria (11. Sah. /, Sedyewick f) ; Dalhonsio 
(kei’b. Dr./); Sirraor, in monte Chur 9-10,000' (W6. Dr. /) ; 
Simla (T. T, /), in silva Masholna (O. /) ; Jaunsar Dohar, in 
montibus Droban (D/), nd Pnki*i (D/) ; Dai ra (///), monies 
Trusa (D /) ; Tiliri-Carliwal : supra llliowdui 13-11000' (D !), 
in valle Gangis 6-7000' (D /), ad Nag Tibhti 8-9000' (iloUan /), * 
Massuri {Boylr. ! K !) ; Kumaon ; propo Naini Tal (A / Dd /), 
in valle Nila 8-9000' (D/). 

suhvar. fffi, caule 12-30 cm. altitudiiio, caloaro harnato rarius 
levins incurve. — In montibus prov. Simla (kerb. Dr, !). 
var. y. subnuda P. D., 

caule gracili 15-35 (-40) cm. altitndino simplici v. apico 2-^i- 
floro vix folioso, sepalis loiigo aciuninatis petala manifesto supe- 
rantibus, calcaribus brevibus subcircinuatim iiicurvis. N. W. Uiiii, 
(Wall. Cat. 4714 !) ; ad Soralian (Sc;;.'), Dalhousie 7000' (Vlnrhe!) 
Simla (Sez !), Garhwal (herb. Falc.! K!). 

Descriptio sabspeciei. 

Rhizoma horizontalo v. verticale, siitxsylinUricum v. suhfuHtrormo, corlice uif^ra, 
collo tfmnim^eliquiifl vo«tiOim et 3-15 inin. cnnwitiidino, oaiiloz 1-3 (mIous. 

Caniis cr^tufl, eupomo ramuvuB raro Httiiplcx, teroH, Uivitor Bulcatus, fiHtulovuR, 
florifor saepisBinie 40-70 cm. rarius 1 5 cm. ultituilims Iwut l'&-3 mm. cnuuiUudinc, 
foiioBua nuro subniKluB, sobglaber v. ]»!iib inimiH liirtclIuB. 

Folia basilaria lonKiesimo {>utiolata eaiilo tioriforo saltom Bubduplo bjroviom 
6-30 cm. longai petiolus basi in vagiuam iancoolatam nu^rabranacoatn 10-*30 mm. 
longam convergentim nenroeam dilatatuH, Bnbterca teiiniter BulcatuB, ba«i supra 
leviter canaHculatus, 2*6-220 era. longuB, 1-2 mm craasituiliDo ; lamina biturnata mrlos 
Ijritemaia, rare fSiio ono altcroTO ternato atquc foliolis iriBentis ; pciiobtli primarii 
giaoilcB Bubglabri ▼. proi>o insertioncm pctiolorum socundariorum pranzertim villoBo* 
pubescentes, terminalis 12-50 ram. longosO'drO S cmfisitudinc, liftcrbIcB tenuinalis 
longitadine} foUola tAuuiter mambranacea, riridia infra pallidiora, ienninale loogi* 
aso^e ▼. brevitcr petiolalainm v. subaonsile circomscriptione sabrhombenm stib- 
isodiametricam 1-4*6 cm. longum latiunque et basi late cuneaiam, vel semiorbl^ 
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oulan y. snbTeniformo basiqno aabtrancatnin, saepiRsime fere ad medinm palmattm 
irilobtim rarius ad duas partes v. fore ad basim usque tripartitum, lobo aiedio 
cnneato-oboyato v. brevitor oblon^o, latifcudiue lonf^itudinis, symmetrice V. 
asymmotrice lobato-cronato crcuis lateralibus duabus Ba(3piu8 intogerrixnis terminali 
brovioribus, lobis lateralibus breviter linoari-oblongis parco crouatis v. irregulariter 
'nciso-crenatis crcnis pauoicreiuilatis v. intc^crrimis ; petiolulus seoundarins medius 
cm. longns ▼. siibnullas, latoralos torminali manifesto bro^riores y. sessiles } foliola e 
latoralia trapezoldoa asymmotrico latequo cunoata, ad modium v. fere ad basim 
inaeqaalitor bipartita v. tripartita lobatayo partitioiio externa inaequaliter crenate 
bilobata media triloba y. tricrona, lobis crenisvo inic^errimis v. paucicrenulatis, 
oronis apioe obtusis v. rotundatis, ovatis v brovitor oblon^^is. 

Folia cauUna intermodia sparsa surstiiu gradatim minora ct brovius potiolata, 
basilaribus subconformia soj^l foliola baud raro Bubsossilia et lobi saepo manifestins 
lincari-oblongi ; folia floralia inforiora brevisKiino potioluta, petiolo ad vaginam 
linoarom 3-7 (-Id) mm. longam rodiiotr), loruata v. snbbit(3riiata foliolis longo 
potiolnlatis triscctis v. tripurtitis, Sf^gnnmtia incisis Jaciniis Rublincaribus crenato- 
sorratis rarius lanooolntis ; folia floralia siipcriora subscssilia trisoefa, 8(3gmontis 
lateralibus intogris Janccolatis, mrius trifidis, iiitegc.'rriinis v. parco serratis, ter- 
minal! intogro v. trifido, snnimn fiaepo bractoiformia lanrooliita. 

Inllorescontia raro uniHova saopissimo 2-3 (-8)-flora, laxissima. Podunculi 
graciles 2-10 cm. longi lovitor sulcali v, tcrctcs, apicem versus pilis patentissimis 
dense pubcscontcs interdiim viscosi. Flores modioores orccti v. nutantes pnrpnron v. 
Itiiida, ooncoloros. Scpala tnembranooa orato-lanccolata longo acuminata rarissimo 
cimoato-acututa, basi saepo constricta, apico scni])Oi* ol)tusinsculo herbacoa, 20-28 
rarius 12-10 ram. loiiga, latitudino saepissimo c ire iter rarius f y. longi tndinis, 
iiorvis 3 ramosis apioein vorsus convorgontibus p'*roursa, poiala 0-14 mm. exco 
dotitin rarissimo pofala paullulo taniiim superauiia, dorso plus mimi.s piiboscoiitia* 
Pptala dorso puboruln; lantina oblongo-obovata npiee<|u»' roiimdntn rnriiis oblonga 
trnneata 11-18 mm. longa; calcar o basi ampin conoidoa subabrupto v. sensim 
in partem npicalom siibcylimlricam v. leuiLnr conic*tim ntfommtum, apico circimia- 
tira y. unciiiatim inourvnm luminao longitudino rarius leviter inourvum, apico 
vix capita I urn. Stamina 30— 10, Imninam petalonmi vix suporanfia; filamonta inae- 
qiialia, longiora 7-0 mm. broviora 5-0 non. lotiga, o basi modico diluiuta in partem 
Bupcriorcni augnstissimo linoarom anguslata ; anllicrao conformes, dolongat', 2-2*6 mm. 
longao. Parastemonos oblongi, apico aento npicnlati, snbundulati, 6-6 mm, tongi, sub- 
persistontes* Pistilla 6-0, ©roeta v. subpatuln, 10-13 mm. longa; av^riq, ftj^indriea 
patontim puboscentia, in styliim gvadatim y^subabmpto attcuuatf; styli 'subulati 
ovario vix v. multum longioros, apico ml ullimum rocurvi, 

FolUouli 5-0 cliiu'iacm', subcylindrici et apieem versus paullum attenuati, in 
stylum* fiUformom 6-0 mm. l(3i\gum obliqiio alicnuati, tenuitor sed consincuo cro- 
breque retioulato-nervosi, subglubvi, sine Biylo oirciter 2 cm. longi, aut paralloli 
aut saepissimo a medio r»'ciirvi apico late d^vorgentos. 

Semina numerosa, oblon.'/o, sectiono trans versa subtriangnlaria dorso leviter 
ourvata voiitre cariuata, t(*s*.i oigra v. Bubbrutmoa niiida laovi. 

Folia ek foliola A. vulgaH plcruinquc subsimilia, sed interdum omnino sunt 



Xiy. AiJUilagia Ottonis' Orph, (Aqnilegia Ottonis, Otphantdes 
in Boiss. Diagii. sor. II. Ko. 1 pag. 14 ot 15 ; Aquilegia Amaliae Beld- 
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retch in BoisR. Diagn. ser. IT. No. 1 pag. 11 ; A. pyrenaica^A. Bortolonii 
=yA. Magelleusis Porta at Uigo exsicc,; A. nevadeusis Boies, ?)^ 

caule, uti petioli petiolulique, gland nloso-pubescenti, 35--70 cm. 
altitudine 1—6 floi*o folioso ; foliis basilai'ibus bitornatis ; foIioHa 
sessilibus v. saepias potiolulatia supra viridibus infittglanois basi 
longe cuQoatxs, torminali ad medium usque v. ultra medium tri- 
partito, partitiono media crcnis tribiis, lateralibus crouis binis in- 
cisis, crenis integris v. cronulaiis ; foliis caulixiJs inforioribus duo- 
bus V. tribus foliis basilaribus subcon formibus y, bravius potiolatia, 
superioribus trifoliolatis v. iriseciis segmontis lineari-lanceolatiSy 
suminis lancoolatis iuf.cgris, Horibus pauilo miiioribus qaaiu in 
Aquilegia vulgari tyinca (var. varia i/ti/y) /sepal is oblongis acntxa 
pallide violaccis v. lacto caornleis, petaloruni lamina albida apico 
rotuiulata v. lotundato-friincafa, calcaribiis npico subinourvis 
laminao subacquilongis, staniinibns Itinbtim siiporantibus, carpolHs 
paraliclis v. a[)ico divorgeiiiibus, 12-15 mm. loitgis suminibuB 
gi-aiiulatis. — Graccia, Jlalia meridioimlis, (Sierra Nevada?), 
mr. a. typica, 

foliulis in .sognicnhi oblonga uUra modinm iticisis, sopalia calcari- 
busquo laetc rac’^uloifl ohtuHiu.sculis, petal is apice rotnridato-trun- 
catis, (carpellis apice divergontibus), 
var, p, Amaliae" llfidr., 

foliolis ad metlinm nsrpio bi- v. trilobis, sopalis caloaribnsque 
pallide violaceo-cacruleis iiciitis, putulis apico rotundatis, (carpoliis 
paraliclis). 

Tabella analytica ad subspecies Aquilegiae vulgaris Lin. 
detenuinandas. 

I. Alabaseri Babcylb»drici. S«»pala in floro nprrto crocUi-patuli 

Flosoa bieolorcs. Calciiria wiepiftsimo uucinaia). 

^ ^ A. osrysopala' 'rr^utr. 

II. Alabastri/no^lectis calcaribnB, plus minus ovoultu v. oUipsoulei. In 

Sore iwiteutia v. patentissima. 

A. Calcaria iu floro aporto iin< matim inourva. ^ 

Calcaria laminae 8iibao((iiiloitga v. na nianifoato lonpriorft. 
a. Stamina loni?iora lamina I mm l»rcvir>m v. I-IO mm. 

A. Folliculi 18-25 mm. lon^, o ovoidea nlRmriMi. F<»IJa cauJina 
inflma baud raro foliis baBilaribua 8tiljconfi>rinia, (foliola fol. lios 
10-50 mm. longa). 

a. Crenao fol. has. broviter Hncari-oblonjfaoj mwljis rotundat<f-sab* 
quadrutis. (Foliola tentiia, plus minus glauca j calcaria gracil- 
lima grtwlatim hamata; florcs albidi v. straminoi r. pallide 
parpuroij. 

A* Moororofliana' Wiuterbottomians'’^ 
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/3« Orenae fol. bas. Baepistime rotnndatae t. obtasae. (Follola viridia $ 
oalcaria orassiaHcala saepe subabrapte onoinaia; flores^pur* 
pareo-caeruloi y. violaoei y. oaeruleo-lilacini y. nxfeaoenii-oinnii^ 
monei.) • 

A. vulgaris' Xm, 

b. Follioali 12-15 mm. longi. Folium oaulinum infimum saepiBsime 
foliis baailaribuB diBsimile. Foliola media fol. bafl. lS-20 mm* » 


A. Bertolonii' Schott 


b. Stamina quam lamina 2-11 mm. broYiora. i. 

a. Grenae modiao fol. baa. rotundatae y. rotundato-subquadratae. Folia 

oaulina Baopius baBilaribus disaimilia. Lamina petalorom saepiua 
apico rotujidata. 

a. Fistilla 5. FolHculi 12-16 mm. longi subcylindri. (Sepala 24-30 
mm. longa, apice acuta y. acuminata. Flores caorulei). 

A. Bertolonii' Schott. 

0. Fistilla (5-) 6-12. FolHculi 20-30 mm. longi, e basi OYoidca plus 
minus attenuati. (Sepala 16-45 mm. longa. Flores saepe dis- 
coloi*es.) 

A. glandulosa' Fischer. 

b. Grenae mediae fol. bas. broYiter lineari-oblongi. Folia caulina in* 

foriora basilaribus subconformibus, laciniis vero saopissime magis 
linoaribuB. (Sepala saepissimo 82-45 raro 27 mm. longa. Flores 
BubooncoloroB. Folliouli 24-30 mm. longi.) 

A. alpina' Lin. 


IS. Galoaria -f-f laminae lon^itudine. 

a. Stamina petalomm limbo 2-11 mm. breviora. 

B. Galoaria o basi late conoidca in apicom uncinatum atteniiata. Caulis 
12-40 cm. altitudine. Fotalorum lamina rotunduta y. oblouga et 
apice obtusa. Flores caorulei y. discolores. Sepala saepe plus 
80 (16-45) mm. longa. 


A. glandulosa' Fischer. 

b. Galoaria graoilia. Gaulis 50-70 cm. altitudine. Lamina rotundato* 
trunoata. Flores Yiolacei. Sepala minus 30 mmv longa^ 

A. vulgaris' Lin, Bernardi"^(»va. 
b. Stamina limbum fere attingentia y. superantia. ^ '' 

8. Fotalorum lamina apice rotundato-truncata y. plane tfSincata.'- 
a. CauUs 8-25 cm. altitudine, 1* (rarissmo 2-) floras, saepissime uni- 
Iblius. Flores caorulei y. petala purpurea. Sepida oYata apioe 
^ obtusa. 


A. nivalis' Fate. 

A Caulis 40-70 cm. altitudine, foUosus, 2- y. pluriflorus. Flores albi 
Y. straminei t. palllde purpureL Sepala OYato*]anoeo1ata y* 
elliptioo-i'blonga breviter acuminata. 

A. Hoororoftiana' firagrans". 

7 * Caulis 12-80 cm. altitudine, saepius pluriflorus et foliosuB. Sqmla 
Baepissime anguste oYato-lanceolata longe aouminata. Flores 
porpurei y. loridi* 


A. pubiilora' WoU. 
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In^ Fetalomm lamina apiod rotondata. 

A. pubiflorft' WaU» 

% B. Calcaria recta rel loviter inonrva neqne nnoinata. 

2[« Fetalomm lamina fere 6 mm. longa. Calcar lamina plus daplo 


A. grata' M<Uf, 

3S. Lamina 9*-45 mm. louf^ Calcar laminae snbaequilongnm y. sesqni* 
longnni, raxfas lamina fere dnplo broyins, rarissimo daplo loiigiaa. 

a. Stamina limbo 2-6 mm. brcviora. Flores cacrulei. 

a. Petala apico Raopissimo rotundata. Sopala li~27 mm. longa. Folli- 

cnli subcyliudrici, 8~15 mm. longi. 

a. Foliolum medium foliomm basilarinm bitomatomm triangnlariter 
cnneato'obovatnm y. cuncato-deltoidonm, latiiudino longi- 
tndiiiis. Fuliula distant ia y. npproxgiiata. Caulfs petioii petio- 
lull saepius hirti y. puboscontes. 

A. Tlgoosa' Qouath, 

fi, Foliolum medium fol. bas. roniforme y. latfs rhunibeum, latitndine 
(i-) longitudinis. Foliola seso attingontia v. saopiosseso 
obtegeiitia. 

A. pyrenaioa' DO, 

b. Petala apice rotiinclato-tmncata. Sopiila 32-45 mm. longa. Foilionli 

o basi oyoidoa attonnati 23-30 mm. 

A. alpina' Lin. 

b. Stamina potalorum limbum fore attingontia v. superautiu. Fibres baud 

raro disooloros, sepala sm^K} albida v. siramiuoa v. violacca. 
a. Fetalorum lamina apico rotundata. 

a. Flores concolores. (Semina niinutissimo pnnctnlata, fore laovia). 
an. Sepala oblongo-lanceolata (15-20 mm. longa) petalaquo coloro 
lacteo. 


« A. laotiflora' Kar. Kir. 

fifi. Sepala oyaio-Iancoolata rarissimo ovate (12-28 mm. longa}* 
Fluros purpnrei y. loridi. 

A. pubiflora' Wall. 

0. Flores discolores, sepalis ac calcarlbus violaoeo-caerulois, petalis 
albidis. Semina granulaia. 

• * A. Ottonis' Amaliae" Jleidr. 

b. Fetalomm lamina roinndato-tnincata. 

Semina grannlata. (Caulis 35-70 cm. alt,, foliis bas. bitematis, 
sepalis caloaribosquo lac to caeruleis, lamina pet. albida). 

A. OttoDls' typioa" Orpb* 


fi, Semina microsoopice punctulata, fere laevia. 

aa. Laiitiido folioH terminalis fol. baa. ^— } longitadinia Folia 
basilaria vix nnquam simpliciter temata. 

M* Flores saepins 3-9. Sepala apice cunoato-ocniata r. aoomi* 
nata. Calcaria sabnlata. Pet. lamina apico rotandato^ 


tmneata. 

mu Flores caemleo-yiolacei, concolores. 

A. Fulgarig Lin. rcbtlbomu F. 
fifi. Flores concolores albidi v. stcamiuci, v. discolorw sepalis 
dilate violaoeis petalis ochrolencis v. caeruleis r. ptur- 

A. Xooron^Mia' wwi. 
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U. FIoam Bolitaril v. nxo 8, Sepala opice obtoaa. Cahwria oraaai- 
usouie conoidoa v. subcylindrica v. saccata. Pot. in-rpT fi ft f^pioe 
truncata ot sixmata, y. retosa, v. cmarginata, 

^ A. nivalis' Falc, 

lib. Latitudo folioli medii fol. has. foro i longitadinis. Folia saepo 
simplicifcor tornata. (Scpala caornloa, pet. lamina ochrolenca.) 

A. leptoceras' Fieeh. et Mey. 

Aquilegia autem inter Ranuncnlacoarum genera recentior videtur 
esse. Quae sontentia non solum insigni ilia mntabilitato formarub 
atque summa. omnium inconstantia notarum quibus reruin herbariarum 
periti ad species discerncndas uti consuerunt, sod etiam snbspecierum 
porregioues borealcs orbia torrarum distributione coraprobatur. Nam 
varietate varia Aquilogiao vulgaris typicao cxcopta, nulla subspecies 
vel varietas montuosis Asiae communis cst cum regionibus Europae 
occidentalis, atque una tantum species, A. gland ulosa, non solum in 
iugis Sibiriae sed etiam in raontibus transsilvanicis nascitur. Aquilegia 
quidom atrata in saltibus thianslianicis gigni dicitur, sod vori simile 
est stirpem illam in varietate Earclini Aquilegiao vulgaris adnumc- 
randam osso. Neque dubitandiim cst quin stirpes illao liimalaicao, 
quae morphologic© ab A. pyronaica' ot A. alpina' nullo modo difpe- 
runt, varietates existiraandao sint Atiuilegiao nivalis' ot Moorcroftiana©', 
nec proxime connexao cum foimiis illia in Alpibus ot monte pyrcnaco 
natis. 

Atquo propter artissimam omnium Aquilogiarinn cognationem vix 
difficiloosso dixeris liistoriara generis • vestigaro. Et certum quidem 
est noctaria forma© illius priscac, ex qua omiios species Aquilegiao 
ortae sunt, ecalcarata fuisao, cum non solum flores monstrosas A. 
vulgaris ecalcaratas in ho«^tia nasci videamus, sed etiam, quod maxiini 
argumenti est, species una rite ecalcm-ata a Polanino ex Ifansu allata sit. 
Sed inter stirpes generi Aquilegiae propinquas vix ullae sunt quae tarn 
insignem Aquilegiao ecalcarata© vel Aquilegiae brevistylao similitudi- 
nemprae se ferant quam Tsopyri species nonnullao asiaticao «t americanae. 
Et petala gibba Aquilegiae ecalcaratao petal is qnarundam formarum 
Isopyri miorophylli et graudiflori simillima, sod duplo vol triple 
maiora ; haec interdum a vora basi aporta minimeque bilabiata, obova- 
to-oWonga, doxnsio vix minus gibba quam potala A. ecalcarata©, apico 
vetuaa v. emarginata, nervia interdum ramosis. Et quamquam necta- 
ria Aquilegiae brevistyla,', quae statura foliorumque figura Isopyro 
biternato quam jirpximo aooodit, calcarata sunt, eorum laminae baud 
raro more Isopyri graudiflori v. anemonoidis apico sunt emarginatae. 
Oarpella autem A. brevistylae interdum glabra sunt et nucleus ovulorum 
binis iutegumeutis vestitus, uti sunt in grege Isopyrorum, 
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Qwtnm reruitt oonsiderafcjoaem soquentibus nobis licitnm con- 
<^sumqae sit speciem illam autiquam, cui Aquilegiam oasoam nomoa 
dic^ liceat, quasi coustruere aique aediiicare. Stii'ps erat altitudioe 
mediocri, foliis bitoraatis, florHbus parvulis, sepalis quinque, neotaHis 
subconcavis gibberis apioo omax'ginatis, filamentis stamiuuui inttmoruni 
tS4^coolatis antberis j^arvis termiuatis, carpollis quiiique glabris, somi- 
nibus laevibus. Hauo speciem terra gcuuit ilia, qua Asia ot Aiuerioa 
plim iuncia erant. Ez ea natae snut species ilhio priscao asiatiesao 
atque americanae : primum Aquilegia ocalcarata, turn, gibbere in calcar 
producto, Aquilegia parviflora et Aquilegia brevistyla. Cum autem 
initio huius aevi planitics Sibiriae et Europae septentrional is o niari 
glaciali emersissent ot caelum mitius fierct, species illao priscao primum 
yarietates tres ediderunt : unam carpellis glabris (A sibiricam), alteram 
(A. yii'idiflorum), Aqnilcgiae parviflorae proximarn, sepulia viz praeter 
nectaria oniinciitibus sod cnrpollis birlis, tertiam sepalis peftilimjue 
yalde variabilibus, carpellis autem semper birds. Tcrtia hacc species 
parens fuit duarum gregum, quarum uiinf sepalis lunccolaiis ciectu- 
patulis alabastris subcylindiricis, regionum iilarum iucola fiebat ((uae a 
mari gobionsi ad orientom soleiu spectabint ; altcia aiitom non sohini 
per regioiies Asiao borealis ac centralis, sed etiam per Europam totam 
usque ad montom Atlauteiu late diil'audebatur. Miriiica vero eius 
facultas ad varias conditioncs cadi loci iusector unique so accominodainli, 
Nam Acres niodiocres stirpiiim in locis silvaiicis domissiorilms ortariini 
in montibus altioribus saepo maximi atqiio spociosissimi evadmit, ut 
facilius apes papiliouesyo procul ad .so ulliciant. In lucis humidioribus 
autem caules petioli foliolaquc saepe inagis villosa vel liirta, utque in 
atillicidiis rupestribus conspicuo gJaudulo80-pilt>.sa. 

Ab Aquilegia autem vulgari mutabiliiato nequaquam suporata ost 
grez ilia quae, orta, ut vidotur, in Asia oricutali, per Alaslikaiu et 
Montee sbxosoa diffusa usque ad mare atlanticum ot in Amevicam coii- 
tralemjMirvonit. 

taudum esse opinamur quin Aquilegia canadensis origiuem 
trabat a paronto variotatis illao Aquilegiae forniosae cuiqs iuiaginetu 
Planohon*) iu tabula nomine Aquilegise arcticao dcpiiizit ; verisiuiile 
autem ei^t Aquilegiam arcticam, quae viz a varietaio kamtsfiatica a 
Fisobero desoripta calcaribus brevioribus videinr differo, profectam esse 
a £onaa ilia prisca Asiae orientalis, quae, inimigrana in regioiies xnand* 
chnriicas at sinensee in Aquilegiam oxjsepalam oommutata cs^ Nam 
utrnm atirpa ilia, cui Aquilegiam hjbiidam Sims dixit uonion, bibrida 
f tterit an species vera nescio ; stirpes vero, quas Ledobotfr scriblt e semi* 

§ Bfore ^ SorreS %. 705, 
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nibiis davuricis in liorto dorpatensi natas esse, vix dixeris bibridas faisse 
Aqnilegiae vulgaris et Aquilogiao canadensis. Folia autem et alabastri 
Bgnra et sepalorum direciio et color floris, uti depicta sunt in tabula 
Simsii, omnino sunt Aqnilegiae oxysepalae, neque similitudb Aqnilegiae 
bybridao cum Aquilegia arctica et A. canadensi minus insignis. 

At voro quanta ncctariorura est mutabilitas ip Aquilegia formosa ! 
Nam varietas arctica, in tabula picta a Planclion lineis descripta et a 
Bongard in insula Sitcba lecta, non solum scnsim sensimqne in Aqui« 
legiam truncatam, varietatein cximiam, transit, sed calcaria stirpium i& 
horto kewensi cultarum gracillime evadebant atque calcaribus Aqui- 
Icgiao caeruloae simillima. At Ledebour in annotaiione ad Aquilegiam 
formosam discrimen huius specie! ot Aqnilegiae canadensis partim in 
longitudine cnlcaris cum lamina comparata ponit ; dicit enim de A. for- 
mosa : — * calcaribus rcctis lamina truncata quadruple longioribus genitalia 
subaequantibus, sopalis ovato-lanooolatis paten tissimis genitalia calcaria- 
qno suporantibus,* et de A. canadensi ; — ‘ calcaribus rectis lamina trun- 
cata duplo longioribus, genitalia subaequantibus, sepalis ovatis calcari- 
bus gonitalibusque brevioribus, stylis demum exsertis.’ Vidimus iamen 
spccimina A. canadensis var. typicae calcaribus lamina quintuple longi- 
oribns et sepalis florum apertorum androccio sublongioribus. 

Atque formao illae cultao, quae cum stirpibus kamtshaticis quoad 
calcaris longitudinom cum laminae mensura comparatam congrucro 
videntur, ab Aquilegia cbrysantlia non distinctac nisi notis, ut videtur, 
vilibus. De slaminibus Aquilegiao cnoruleao ante diximus. Mensura 
autem calcai'is cum limbo ncctariorum comparata yehementoi* variat ; 
lamina enim nunc vix vicosima pars calcaris nunc calcare ferme sesqui 
longior. Forma quoque limbi petalomm vix ad species discerueudaa 
apta ; nam in exemplaribus in horto kewensi cultis lamina a medio 
versus apioem attenuata est,* quod vidimus etiam in Aquijegia truncata ; 
in varietate arctica autem Planchonii et in varietato typica Fwcherif 
neotariorum lamina est apico truncata. Aquilegiao igitur ^mcH'it^anae 
idem spectaculum praebont atque Aquilegiao asiaticae el enropaeae : 
omnes enim partes, quae quidera ad praeguationom ope insectomm 
lactam aptao slnt, eximio mntabilos esse, piviesertim cum pollen etiam 
sine adiumeutis extornis et adventiciis in stigmata eiusdem floris per- 
venire potest. At voro cum meminimns Aquilegiam arcticam, formo- 
sam Fisoheri, truncatam ad caudem speciom portinero atque stirps ilia 
in tabula 6552 Bot. Mag. depicta, non possumus non concludere Aqni- 
legiam caeruleam et clirysautiiam quoque ad eandem greg^m esse redi* 
geudas. 

• Vide etiam Bot. Mag. talx 6552^^ ? 

f LodebooTi Flora rossica tol I, " . ^ 
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Discrimeu autem Aquiiej^iae Skinneri et A, canadensis in m&gni* 
tndine florem posiium est. Hepala vcix> A. canadunsis typicao nunc 
Tix 12 mm, nnne fere 24 mm loiiga, ac magnitudinem florum notam 
demonstravimus esse maxim<f dubiam iu Aqnilcgiis himalaicis. Qua- 
propter crodimus fore ut formas medias inter A. cauadonsoiu ot A. 
Skinneri in Mexico boreali inveniaiitur. 

Insigne unum ct solum quod, praoter iudamenhim carpollornm, 
xnagis constare reperimus in cognationo Aqnilogiao vulgaris est dircctio 
4 Bepalomm ; nam cum iu plerisquo subs]»cciebu.s sepala pnfcoutia vol 
patentissima sint, in Aquilegia oxjsepala sepala Raepissimo oreeto- 
patula reperiiintur, vix unquain Hiil)patoutiii. Noti est boo iAiueii 
semper signum certum spcciui boiiao ; nam sejmla A. oanatlonsiH t 3 picao 
interdum magis patent (juam soloiit in slirpibim pluriinis, noquo sunt, 
ut videtur, semper patcntissiuia in Acpiilegia olirysantha. Quodsi banc 
notam putenius ad species iiiteriioseeiidiis non satis habero facultatis, 
ac si reliquorum incoiistaiitiam signorum in nu*TUe agiteinus, barum 
rerum cogitationo coactis nobis, quamvis iuvitis, eoiieedoiiduni esse 
videtur, formas omues anicricanaH ad duo species refereiubis ohso : 
unam, Aquilegiam brevistylam, quae viiicnliH propinquitatis maximo 
cum Aquilegiao sibirica coniniicta est, aKerain quae, magis eognala 
Aquilcgiac oxyscpalac, Aquilegiam Xoimosam, tiuncatam, eaenileam, 
cbrysaiitham, flavescentcm, cauadcnseiii, Skinneri ainideclitur. llac 
sententia perducti Aquilegias americanas boc modo clispoiieudas esse 
existimamus. 

(1) . A. brevistyla Hook. 

(2) . A. canadensis Liu. 

suhsp. I. A. fonnosa' FUcher. 
suhtp. II. A. caerulea' Jamps. 
s^btp. JII. A. flavescens' irn/.*. 

•wfejp. IV. A. canadensis ii/pica Lin. 

* V. A. Skinneri' Hook. 

gi voro’directioni sepaloi ura maioroni ad spocics diRconiendas vim 
tribaamus, formas nmen'eauas hoc mode dispouwo licnerifc. 

(1) . A brevistyla Hook. 

var. a. vera, carpellis pubesccntibus. . . . 

var. /3. leiocarpa F. D., carr>elH» glaberrimis. Montes saxosi. 

(2) . A. fonnosa Fucker. 

car a grctiOft riauch., ncctarioi'nni laifiirih. truncata, cM- 
coribns gubinfui^ibuliforniibus lamina sos«iui v, sub- 
duplo longiolfibus. 
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wr,fi, kamtstiaticli P. P., IdMiOk ealearibas 

lamioa gubqnadniplo longioribas. 
var. y. ttUBCata Fiseh., lamina trunoata y. apicem varsns ob- 
tusa calcaribug conicis vel fii^assc subnlatis multo breviore. 
var, S. saxicola P. P., lamina rotundato-oyata apico obtusa 
calcaribus sabiilatis broviore. 

Suhsps. IL caerulea Jawes, 

rar. a. macrantha Hooh.^ fioribns albidis v. pins miniiB 
caemleis v. ocbraccis. <. 

mr. )3. chrysaiLtha A. Gray, fioribns anrois. 

(3). A. flavescens T^a^s. 

(4.) A. canadensis. 

Suhsp. I. typica. 

var, a. vera, scpalis 10-24 inxn. longisj calcai'ibus lamina dnplo 
T. quintuple longioribus elongato-subinfuiidibuliformibus. 
var p, Fendleri, sopalis fere 0 mm. ioiigis, calcaribus elongatis 
gracilibus. 

Suhsp. II. Skinner! llooh. 

Aquilegiam Skinneri vero, dum formao mediae inter banc formam 
et A. canadensem desnnt, speciem propriam sumero licebit. 

Adicimns tabellam analyticam ad species subspcciesque americanas 
determinandas. 

1« Calcar crasBiuscnle flubiilatbm manifesto incurvnm laminae acquilongiim v, ca 
panllo brovius. Sopala 12-18 mm. longa. Stamina potalorum limbo breviura. 
Corpolla glabra v. puboscontin. 

A. breyistyla SooJe. 

II. Calcaria ant elongato-infundibnliformla lamina paullo v. ponnulto longiora 
recta v. loviter iucurva ant grac'illitno sabulata ant couioa. Stamina sae- 
piuB ultra limbnm pet ouiincutia vcl, si limbo broriora, sopaU. 2 cm- long^ ▼. 
longiora. Cari^olla hirta. " 

A. Sepala patentla v. patentifisima. ^ 4' • 

S. Oaloaria graoillime anbulata. « / 

a. Filamouta in oolumnam subeyliudrioam sociata, stamina conspioue 

exserta. Flores anroi v. calcaria sopalaquo plus minus lateritia y. 
rubra. 

A. formosa iV<eA., suhsp. rera, ea parte. 

b. Filameuta plus minus (Kyergontes, baud raro iu capitolum subglabo- 

sum congestay v »i subparaUela, stamina pot. lamina breviora y. earn 
fere aeipiantia. Petalorum lamina apico truncata. Flores albi, 
ooliroleuoi, oaorolei, amrei. (Calcaria 26-70 mm. longa.) 

A. caerulea James. 

IS. Oaloaria el<»igato*iiifundibidiformia* Columua staminea oyUudrica petala 
multo superana 
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T. rabm. 

^ A.fbmoBaiVtefc.«ub«|i.'«eraM|Mr(«. 
b. Oatoar lamuia TU longiiy. l^oresflaTi. (S«pii{a 12-18 mm. longa.) 

A* flftyosooiuii Wai$, 

Ba Sepala erecta, erecto-patula v. rix patentia. 

& CaJoaria 15-26 mm. longa, Follieuli foro 2 cm. longu 

, A. oanadeiuiis Ian. 

s9. Galoaria fere 4 cm. longa. Follicali 3-8*6 cm. longi. (8i'j*aJii viroutia.) 

t A. Skinneri Utook. 


Nnxio progrediamur ad specica, quas qaidom aocipiamus, rito do- 
finiendas. 

Ne tamen nimia nomiiinTn ac synon^Tnornm^tirpimn anionoanarttm 
confusio exstitorit, Aquilegiam forraosam et (lavoscontera ab Aqnilcgia 
canadensi sciiingemus, quae i^s nocessitatem nobis nITfH, si qiiiilein 
Bobismet ipsis velimus constaro, Aquilogiao oxysopaiao ab Aqailogia 
Tulgari separandao. 

I . Aquilegia ecalcarata Maxim., 

eepalis subpatentibus I v. fore I S cm. longis, noctariia gibbis 
nec calcaratis, lamina apice complanata foro J sopalornm longiiu- 
dine, carpellis liirtis. (Vix ab A. parviflora soparanda.) 

II . Aquilegia parviflora T^dehour, 

sepalis patentibiis 1-1*4 cm. longis, noctarlis brovitor ealcaraiis, 
lamina apicu obtnsa concava sepalis subduplo broviorc, carx)ollis 
birtis. 


III. Aquilegia yiridiflora Palloi^ 

sepalis patciitibus v. paiulis (virescontibus) lO-JS mm. lougu^ 
nectariomm lamina suboomplanata subbrcvioribns v. foro ^ eius 
longitudino, calcaribas i^ectis v. apico incurvis, carpoHis birtis« 

ly. Aquilegia brevietyla Hooher, 

^ sepalis patenfcibus 12-15 cm. longis, nect4iriortim lamina apioe 
h&nd coifcava sepalis subduplo breviore, c^ilcaribus crrasse subulaiis 
modioe incurvis fore laminae longiiadiiio, carpellis glaborrimis r. 
pnbescentibus. 

y. Aquilegia sibirica Lam., 

sepalis patcntibns v. patentissimis 12-25 mm. longis, nectari- 
orum lamina apice non concava sepalorum longitudino, calcim- 
bns snbulatis apice hamatis, carpellis glaborrimis v. ad saturam 
ventralem minute puberulis. • • 

yi. Aquilegia vulgarii Lin., 

sepaliB patentibus v. pat-entiaslmis nectariorum lamina saepissi* 
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me manifesto longioribns, alabastris (caloaribns negleotis) ovoideis 
V. ellipsoideis, nectariorum lamina apico non concava calcaribus 
rectis y. nncinatis forma yaria, carpellis birtis. 

yil. Aquilegia ozysepala Trautv.^ * 

sepalis erecio-patulis, nectariorum calcaribus bamatis (vix un- 
qnam rectis) subulatis lamina sepalis manifesjbo brcviore sublongi- t 
oi*ibus, carpellis birtis. 

YIII. Aquilegia canadensis Lin.^ 

sepalis erectis v. erccto-patulis 9-25 mm. longis, nectariorum 
lamina longioribus, calcaribus lamina duplo y. quintuple longiori- 
bus elongato-subin|andibuliformibus y. gracilibus, carpellis birtis. 

IX. Aquilegia fllavescens Wata., 

' sepalis plus minus reflexis nectariorum lamina paullo longioribus, 
calcaribus lamina vix longioribus elongato-subinfundibuliformibua 
subinenrvis, (iloribus flavis), carpellis birtis. 

X. Aquilegia formosa Fisch., 

sepalis patentissirnis v. subrefloxis rarius patentibus nectariorum 
lamina manifesto longioribus, calcaribus aut crassiuscule conicis 
lamina multo longioribus, aut clongato-subinfundibuliformibus 
lamina sesqui y. subduplo longioribus aut gracillimo subulatis rectis 
y. modico incurvis, carpellis birtis. 

Aquilegia vero volubilis Maack mibi plane ignota. 

CogpiationeB autom spocicrum generis Aquilegiae in tabula nostra 
prima monstrare conati surnus ; in tabula sccunda affinitates gregis 
Aqnilegiae vulgaris exhibentur ; in tertia doniquo propinquitates forma- 
rum americanarum indicavimus. 

Atquo ut in rcrum, do quibns qnacsierimus, repetitione per capita 
deourramusy bacc nos oxistimamns demonstravisse : — 

(1) indumentum caulis et foliornm ad species generis Aq^iilegiae 

discernendas non usui esse ; ^ 

(2) folia basilaria ac caulitia quoad divisioncs ^olioloramque 

magnitudinem ita variabilia esso ut ad species seiungendas 
non valcant, qnod quidem saepc accidit in genoribus, quae constant 
ex stirpibus, quarum folia sunt composiia ; 

(3) partes oas stirpiuni, qnao in praegnationo opo inscctorum 
facta auxilio sint, saope mutabilitate maxima affectas esse, ut uotae ab 
iis sumptae, uti magnit ;ido colorque ilorum, nectariorum forma, men- 
surae comparatae noctarii ac staminum atque carpellorum, directio 
pai*tis siyli stiginc^sae, baud rare dubiae sint minimeque certae ; 

(4) omnes Aquilegias ariissima naturae collig^tiooo consociatas 
esse, quod effieiat ut fbrmae hibridae quam facillime ox formis diversia 
procreentor, quae res notissima eat bortolania ; 
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(5) stirpes dmnmo similes non solum ex eadom forma sed ctiam 
ex diversis in locis longinquis atquo disiiinctis nasoi posse, gicnti : 
A. glandulosa ex varietate quadam Aquilogiae vulgaris in montnoais 
Sibiriae ao Transsilvaniae ; aut A. pjrenaica ex A. Bertolonii in raoute 
pyrenaeo et ex A. nivali in terra gilgitensi ; vcl A. iucunda, nt videtur, 

*ex A. vulgari in Sibiuia et ex A. nivali in Kasbmiria ; vel A. alpina 
ex A. Bertolonii vel o varietate nigricanti Aquilegiae vulgaris in 
Alpibns et montibus appenniiiis, et ex A. Moorci'oftiana suaveolcnti in 
Himalaya centrali ; 

(6) varietatem candcni, cum in locis diversissimis ortn sit, in uno 
loco saepius stabiliorcm esse quain in reliquis, sicut Aquilogia pyrenatca 
satis constat in Pyrcnacis, sed maximo fluxa est^in moutuosis iiUissimU 
Himalayae occidcutalis ; 

(7) verisimile esse candcm formani iiiterdnm in locis divei'sissi- 
mis invoniri quod varictas receiitior in figurani spcciei parentis trans- 
lata sit (atavismus), sicuti stirpes indicao Aqiiilcgiay vulgaris veiuo ex 
Aquilegia pubifiora uatac videntur esse. 

EXPLICATIO FIGUllARUM TAIIULAE SEXTAB. 

1-3. Isopyriim ji;randifloruin, Afykamstan. 

4-8. Isopyruiu uiicropliyliuni, 1, Uinialuya bot\ occ, 

9. Idoui, 

10. Aquilegia parviflora, Sihiria. 

11. Isopyruni ^randiflortmi, ynUin Kurnim, 

12. A. ccalcaruta, Kanan, 

Fif?ui*ao 13—74 itmy^iiitiidiiio jjropria dr'scrifilao wiiiit. 

13-18, 20, 21, 21* A. iiivaliB^ paradoxa'', ihbjit^ Kuahinir, Tibetia occ, 

19. A. nivalis' saccoccntra". 

22-26. A. Moororoftiaiia' fragraua", Kashmir, 

27. A. ulptria', Mont Cenia. 

28. * eadom, Helvetia, 

sadem, Mona appenninm. Folia caulina A. alpinao tv]>K ao. 

39. oodoA, biuialai<;a", (rnrhwal. 

31. A. glanduloaa' typica Fischcri, Sibiria, 

82. A. glandulosa, Sibiria. 

33. A. Moorcroftiaiia' suaveob^na", LuhnU 

34. • cadom, Vallia Jlum. Chunah. 

35. A. aioorcroftiana' kunaoreusis", Kuahmir. 

86. oadem, Qilgitt Ladakh, 

37, 88. eadem, Kashmir, 

89. A, viscosa' Einaoloana", Venatia, 

40-42. cadem, Vdl Sasaina, 

43. A. viridiflora, Thian Shan. 

44. cadom, Mongolia, 

45-60. A pubiflora^ 
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46. Silva Mnshobra pro^ Simla, 46. Ma$$uri, 47. O^rkwal, *48, SinUa, 
49. Simla, 59. Uim, pentapotamica, Sepala florom 48 et 49 lanooojata 
aouminata. 

61. A. Tulgaris' eynensis'^ Valle* d’ Eyin^e, 

62. A. ralgarifl' Karelini^^ Vallis NUa. 

63. A. ralgaris' reotioomu'^, Bavaria^ 

64. A. pyrenaioa^ Uowtee pyr. oco. 

65. eadom, Berh, ForestUr, Mona, pyr, 

66*68. A. Moorcroftiana' snaveolens'', Ladakh. 

69*61. A. Moorcroftiana' kanoorensis'', Qilgit. 

62. eadem, Ladach, oadem ac 35. 

68. A. pubiitora^ Silva Maahohra^ oadem ao 45. 

64. eadem, Vallia Kwrrum, 

65. eadem, Simla, 

66. eadem, Him, occ. 

67, 68. eadem, Him. pentapotam., ex eodom flora ; eadom ao 50. 

69. oadem, Simla. 

70. oadem, codem loco atque 67. 

71. Garpella A. pubiflorao'. 

72. Carpella A. kanaoreiieia''. 

78. Garpella A. nivalis'. 

74. Apex paraBtemonis A. Karelini". 

75. Parastemonos A. pubiflorao'. 

76. iidem, aiicti. 

77. Farastomouos A. Moorcroftiauao', auuti. 
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Acaltptericti, 207 
Jtt<mthipeza, 222 

„ maculifronSt 222 

Acanthoneura, 221 

„ macnlipemiiSf 221 

Acanthonevra, 225 

yy fuscipennisy 225 

Acarusy 236 
Acemyifiy 183 
Achanthipfera, 204 
Achias, 191, 221 

„ horsfeldiiy 191, 221 
yy ichneumoneoy 191 
yy oculatus, 191 
AciiiASiDii!:, 191 
AcidiOf 227 

,y quadrincimy 227 

,y soroTy 227 

Acinia, 226 

yy faciestriatay 227 
Aciphobe^, 216, 223 
Aciuruy 227 
Aconituniy 272 

„ Napellasy 271, 272 
Acromt/tVi, 155 
Actiuy 186 
Acaranay 148, 149 

„ scififasciatay IJ-S, 1 19 
AdapaiUdiy 210 
Adiay 204 
Adramoy 222 

„ nef^clOy 222 

Ayastvo^^Hy 223 

a 223 

Agon^annay 155* 

Aitviay 189, 160 
Ayromyza, 233 

„ trUtcltOy 234 
AoBOMYzinKs, 232 
Ar.&oMYziNA, 232 
ACROMYZINiB, 232 
A/otmus, 142 

„ ho^tiy 142 

„ ruJRhurhiz, 14.3 

AUocotofii^ZO 

„ anrata, 139 

. „ irtanguhinty 1.39 

AUograptay 177 

4, 124 

* „ CurtUiif 125. 127 

42 * 


•A/pftona-t’ti, cif^indrieoy 125, 127 
,, ellipttra^ 125 

* „ lucida, 125, 126 

,, Afu-tinjuffiy 125 

* „ 6ub-dehi*ccnitj 12.3, 126. 127 

AKvrfixiUiy 1H5 
AiuiaUty 207 

An/M/.i rlt!).-*, 163 

,, byngirazl* i.-^y 163 

Anattujorvxiy 3, 67, 69 

,, ftutico'^u, OH 

„ javartit- ty VA} 

yy hfionf'n:it-*, 6H, 69 

* „ Scorfrr/ifiiii, 68 

„ *u rnutronfiy 21 

„ 68 
Aitrylosi^rphus^ 167, 17*5 

,, jiffl/ri.r, 167 

AadvenosoMn, 1 19 

,, :t*ff»nti»y 14H 

„ cr.Mtoipf'H, 141) 

,, fvnnioy 14H 

„ fusifera, 149 

Ahrmpooiata, 133 
Amviutpaiiiy 191 
ANOMAl.OCKBATIy 234 
A Hint tty tS 
Atttiiiurrny 74, 85 
Anovai b.*, 1, H9, 90 
Attlfttunyiriy 196, 20.3, 204, 205, 2m7 
„ aticnrtf 2<.>.5 

yy hihuaTy 204 

yy binuy 204 

,, btitafortay 205 

„ coi^Htty 204 

„ conirutarisy 207 

,, chntroitnfU'ry 204 

' „ tlvtrnctay 20.5 

<'ri'jH4ty 204 
>?<*'■«, 30-4 
Hlot'fiMy 20.5 
„ indxro, 2<*5 

,, xnAinitxi^ 205 

„ UHfir^p^y 205 

„ Mmlify 2(»5 

„ meiaUict^y 202 

,, nigrtty 204 

205 

„ ijwfiWI »■/</«, 204 

„ teai/rMi, 204 
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Aiithomyio, irinOf 204 
Anthomyza, 202, 204, 206 
An'thomyzida» 192 
Anthomyzidce, 203 
Anthracidje, 159 
ANTlIRACinRB, 169 
Anthraciens, 169 
Amubach, 159 
Anthracini, 163, 159 
Anthrax, 169, 160 
I, ahnalon, 161 
„ alhida, 161 
„ aXho-Julva, 101 
„ alexon, 102 
„ apertd, 161 
„ appendiculata, 161 
„ argyropyrja, ^ 

„ auriplcna, 161 
„ hasifascw, 162 

„ hirnaculuy 162 | 

„ hipujic^atiiy 160 
„ carlo, 162 
„ carhonaria, 161 
„ Clara, 161 
„ coll aria, 162 
„ combinata, 162 
V dcgcnern, 162 
„ din, ICO 
„ distigma, 160 
„ dives, 162 
„ dor yea, 159 
„ duvnucelii, lOl 
„ fulvula, 161 
„ hyalina, 160 
,, instituta, 161 
„ insulafa, 161 
„ lar, 160 
„ limpidn, 101 
„ lucens, 160 
„ lucida, 161 
„ manifesta, 161 
„ pennipes, 159 
,, purpurnria, 161 
„ re/erens, 161 
„ rujicollia, 162 
„ sateHitia, 162 
„ suiyrus, 161 
„ semilucidn, 161 
„ semiscita, 160 
„ sphinx, 160 
„ tantalus, 160 
„ troylodyta, 160 
Anticlista, 208 
Antipalus, 146 

„ wisnecicii, 146 
Aphritis, 166 
Aporomyia, 186 ^ • 

Aptarina, 232 

Aquilegia, 273, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
282, 283, 807, 316, 317, 318, 
419, 822 


Aquilegia, nlpinia^Z'l^t 276; 277, J278, 279, 

. 281, 28!^ 288, 284, 

293, 294, 296, 8H 
815, 316, 323 

•„ „ var. himalaica, 284, 294 

„ „ „ typica, 281, 284, 

294, 323 

„ Amaliae, 282, 283, 312 
„ arctica, 317, 318 «- 

„ atrata, 277, 279, 283, 287, 

288 


I) 

!♦ 

II 

II 
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If 

I) 


11 

1} 


II 

II 

II 




II 

II 


II 

II 

II 

II 


II 

II 

l> 


II 

II 


aurea, 284, 302, 803 
Bauhini, 274, 284, 296 
Bcrnardi, 284, 287 
Bertolonii, 276, 276, 277, 279, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 290, 295, 
206, 307, 318, 314, 323 
Ircvistyla, 275, 282, 310, 317, 
310, 3 JO, 321 
„ var. leiocarpa, 319 
„ „ vera, 319 

casrulca, 277, 278, 282, 318, 
319, 320 

„ vnr. typica, 279 
canadensis, 275, 276, 278, 279, 
282, 286, 317, 318, 
319, 320, 321, 322 
„ var. Fcndlcri, 320 

„ „ Skinned, 320 

11 II fyj?ico,318,319, 

320 

„ „ vein, 320 

casca, 317 

runcaHicti, 283, 284, 287 
chrysnntha, 282, 318, 319 
dinnrica, 276, 284, 287, 289 
discolor, 283, 281 
Mncri, 275, 277, 278, 283, 284, 
287, 289 

ecalcarnta, 316, 3l7, 321, 323 
JEinseleana, 274, 276, 276, 277i 
278, 279, 281, 283, 288, 

284, 296 • . 

eynensis, 296 

jlavescens, 282, Sldp 321 
322 • 

formosa, 277, 279, 280, 282, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 322 
„ var. arcticdela, 319 

„ „ caerulea, 820 

II II chrysantha, 320 

„ „ Kamtshatica, 330 

„ „ macrantha, 320 

„ „ saxicola, 320 

„ „ trunca^ 820 

„ „ vera, SB, 320, 821 

271, 273. 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 288, 
284, 804, 805, 806 
Fussii, 284, 302, 803 
Qehleri, 284, 302 
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Ainitegia, glandutota, 


878, 874, 27S, 876, 
877. 278, 279, 280, 
281, 882, 283, 284, 

290, 308, 803, 814, 

316, 823 • 

„ var. dificoloff ft02 

„ „ CehM, K 303 

»» if ^ yenuina, 279,284 

,f i/ jucunda, 284w 

302 

„ „ sulphurca, 284, 

303 

,> ), tra7iissilranicaf 

284, 303 

if >1 typica, 279, 303, 

323 

,, ,, vern^ 303 

glauca, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284. 
304 

„ var. vivalit*, 301 
glaucophylluj 287 
grata, 270, 277, 284, 286, 209, 
315 

Hiienkeana, 287, 290 
himalaica, 319 
hyhrida, 286, 317, 318 
jvcunda, 279, 280, 281, 283. 28 1, 
302, 303, 323 
Karelini, 32 i 

Kitaihelii, 274, 276, 277, 278, 
280, 281-, 296 

Kunaorenai^, 275, 278, 283, 304, 
306, 324 

„ var. aiutvcfthnia, 

277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 283, 
305 

lactitiora, 283, 284, 310, 316 
lejptoccraa, 275. 276, 280, 282, 
283, 284, 309, 316 
lonyiaepala, 277, 284, 287, 288 
313 

mandahuricia, 282 
Mooi'croftiana, 271, 273, 274, 
276, 277. 279, 280, 

• 281,282,283, 284, 

291, 294, 296. 297. 
304, 306, 308, 313, 
315, 316, 324 

„ var, ajjhanira, 284, 
807, 309 

„ „ frafiVana, 284. 805, 

308, 314, 323 
„ „ gtanca, 284, 306, 

^ 309 

„ „ Knuaorfnaia, 284, 

306, 309,310, 
323, 324 

,, ttunreaU'na, 284, 
294. 305. 309. | 
323, 324 ^ 


Aquitegia 2fiX>rcro/fia»a, rar. nuh ipht/N^^ 
2HK 307, :UH> 

»» i» 1 * hjpico, 278, 279, 

280. 281 

»» ft t, h^ti/ficfiiuna, 284. 

:m, 309 

II if II 

284. .105, 

309. 313 

„ 284, 313 

„ nujrttana, 275, 277, 278, 279, 
280, 283, 2S4, 2h7, 288, 290, 
291, 29f'>. 32.1 

„ iiir<th\ 275, 27r>, 277, 279, 2H0, 

281. 283, 2S4. 21U. 299, 
^ 300. 314. 316, 3v.'.1, .^21 

„ M ‘’‘rti*. pura.iitxii, 27l, 

281, 301. 32,1 

„ „ ,. Aan'nci'Htta, 284, 

291. .301, 323 

„ tdytfipira. 282. 2S4, 287 

' „ Uttoina, 280, 281. 2S5, .112 

,, „ rut, 28,5, 313, 

.115 

„ M 2S5, 313. 

315 

ii cypi'htiti, 285 

„ ory.scpala,27^, 276. 27S, 279, 

281, 282, 283, 2St, 

285, 286, 3J3, 317, 

318, 319, 32t, 322 

„ ,, rai\ kfiHAUCnMi», 28 1, 

285 

,, „ iiKutdi'fmrira, 284, 

285 

„ para pf rata, 284, 287, 290 
„ pamihna, 2H-J, 317, 321, ,12.1 
„ puhiflom, 27.1, 275, 276, 277, 

278, 279, 280, 281, 

282. 28.1, 284. 30KJ. 

310, 3U, 315, 3:'.1. 

324 

„ var. Cu7i»\nylutmt, 
284, 311 

,, „ ,, humdtor, 

• „ ,, JUiift/ftnirtmia, 

284, 311 

II pvrenuica, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277. 278, 279, 2W1. 
281. 282, 283. 28#, 
285, 290, 294. £9.5 
290,290, 318, 31.1, 
315, 810. 329, 324 

„ „ , dtripittnu, 290, 

290 

„ „ • K diaeotvr, 284 

289,299 

„ .1 M tfwiWiwf, 278 

289 







A^miegia pyrenaiea^ pilir, iffpica, 2^B/ii79, 
280 

rt tf fc.' ■ tf 290 • 

■ ^ f, BeiOeri^ 284, 208 . 

„ Btbirica, 276,^282, 317, 819, 321 
», Bkifmert, 279, 282, 819, 3^0, 321 

„ StembergH, 284, 287, 288, 290 

„ guaveolenf, 277 

„ tubalpina, 284, 287, 280 ' 

j, tulphurea, 284, 302 

„ thalictrifolia, 274, 276, 277 

279, 280, 882, 296, 297, 300 
„ trangsUvmicd, 270,' 284, 302, 

803 , ’ 

truncnta, 818, 819 

. „ viridiflora, 279, .280, 282, 806, 
8J7, 821, 328 

„ vi8C96a, 274, 276, 276, 277, 282, 
283, 284, 206, 315 

tt - ti var, Singeleana, 284, 

297, 823 

it „ Kitctihclit, 285, 297 * 
1 , ■ » „ thalictrifoUa, 284, 287 

*f tf „ typica, 297 

„ vulgarit, 273, 274, 276, 276, 

277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 286, 
286, 287,290, 812, 

‘ 313,314,316, 318, 
^ 810,321, 822^823 
a ^ >1 Vtt**. alpiva, 293, 305 

if ' II ,1 afratti, 284, 288, 

203 

" »i 11 II Bernardi, 284, 

287, 292. 314 

^ ‘ ‘ I, I, ,1 caueasica, 284, 

287, 292 

- , ' I II dinarica, 284, 

289, 293 

II it ' n ‘ Ebnevi, 284, 289, 

, i» II 11 803 

• , II I, eynensis, 284, 290 

* , " 293,824 

■ II II „ fragrans, 806 

«i ‘ I, • II genuine!, 278, 281 
. II I, II grandijlora, 805 

II II II Karelini, 274, 275, 

283, , 28*4, 288, 
293, 816, 324 

/*‘^ii. II * it Unhgisvpala, 284, 

288, 292 

>1 II >'i Mcorcroftiavi’, 271, 

806 

II ‘ II . II n^icen^, 284, 

200, 293 . 

" - 11- I 284.287. 

• 292 

„ o»y*epata,288 

II ’ . I. I* parapi^iec, 284, 

; , - . 20ft, 203 / 

V h ^ ... I, ' p«6(|ll«f^/301' 


* vntgwrie, . 

n " - • ir- 

. -276,276r87^ 

: .280;,284,287? . 

, ‘ 289^ 290; 29%^ 

313, 816 

II M II vana, 276, 2^4, , 

. 289, 293, 318; 

, * Shi’ - 

„ WallicMam, 306 'f[ , 

„ Winterboitomiana, 207 ' . 

Argyrcbt 168 . . 

„ spinipes, 168 ' 

I' Argyronicnha, 160 

„ distigma, 160 

„ meltmia, 160 

„ semiaeita, 160- 

Arqyrospifa, 160 
Aricia, 203, 204, 206, 207 

„ argetitata, 203 

„ inaperta, 203 

„ putula, 203 

Arina, 208 

Arlahoirys, 3, 28, 30, 37, 38 

* „ eostatua, 31, 87 

„ crassifoliuR, 31, 33 

* II gracilis, 31, 36 

* „ grandifoliua, 80, 81,88 

• „ Lowianim, 81,^34 

,1 macrophyUus, 31, 37 

„ Maingayi, 31, 36 

„ mnlayana, 121 

• ,1 ohlongvs, 31, 33 

* „ ojrycarpus, 31, 34 

„ parvijiora, 37 

„ pieiiroearpus, 30, 32 

„ pleurogynus, 34 

II polygynus, 32, 35 

• „ Scortechinii, 510, 32» 

„ speciosus, 81 , 88 

„ suaveolvns, 31, 36 

• „ vennstus, 30, ^ ^ 

„ . Wrayt, 31, 87 

i4«cia, 166 

hrachygtmna, 166 
AsilxiiJS, 139 

Anlas, 184, 135, f89, 141, 148, 148, 144, 
146, 147, 150, 164, 165 
agili$, 145, 147 . , 

„ a<]rnt^9, 142 

„ albihnrhia, 146 

„ ‘‘aniciut, 141 

„ annulatw, 144 “ 

„ ^epicaia, 146 
„ appendieulatus, 146 „ 

„ armatipea, 146 

■ „ * airaiulua, 144 * . < * 

„ aurata, 189 ' 
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' H : lAp „ 

’*♦ /Un^enS%l^ . 

; ' fttjiWiM. I4fi 

* i» ' ' ohiwnnh, 144 
I* 145 

ft ’ c*mgedti6^ 141 ) 

^ M cotUortui,: I4G 

ji deifilig, I -MJ 

M 145 

' ’ »» jiagratis^ 1^0 
>„ 115 

M fruteniuii, 147 

, 1 . fusiforwiH, 146 
„ garnofi, 140 

„ gobares, 141 

f ‘jrijteus, 147 

■* n ' iufncituA, 146 
,. JiU'finuti, 142 

n futij'uiicia, 146 

„ Intro, 147 

^ „ limbipcmiiSj 145 

„ linevitus, 146 

tuefua, 145 

„ lonjixtyJus, 147 

„ macuhitusi^ 142 

„ macolifemorat 145 

„ niplanuruH^ 146 

minu^culiia^ 140 
,j niisaot 145 

ft ' fi^ffrunysfaceus, 145 
„ nmlipes, 145 • , 

- „ pafercnluSy I'lO 

‘ „ peniiUimaft, 146 

„ perplevu 9 , 142 

ijt prwjinienst 146 

„ pimio, 145 

> „ rujlbarbis, 145 

,, shulumuSy 146 

,, sundaimst 145 

„ - trifariunt 145 
AK'raByiNM 232* 

AtomariA, jjvnttipleHa, 220 
Atofno'jai^r, 204 

,, halictTdeSf 148 

ft purpurat^f 148 

Axona, 160 

volvcelhideSf 170 
Azelia, 204 
Azclid^f 203 
Buccha, 166 

„ amphitl^4Xf, 166 

,, grati4>fa^ 167 

„ matutatrtt 166 

„ • pedicel lata, 167 
» wpphirina, 166 

„ tripartita^ 166 

„ vittaia, 166 

Baetroeet%.9^ , 

„ fafcia^pcnnte, 217 


Bacircterd, m^u^<ipm^i4t Silt T 

Barykivtcrj, 174 

„ tBeftura, 174 
Brngalia, 105 

», dMraif 106 , 

„ labtatMf 105 

„ t>ttei*ali0, 106 

,f *nt>/a7»<w«rff« 196 

I, 105 

teetneea, 103 
Bemria, 10 L 

Bibio, 133, 154, 155, 1(K>, 234 
„ eafyriit, UU 
»phia», K>0 
Bigunichi^ttt, 18 
Blnariiho, j;03, 220 
Blrptum lln. I Sir 

]8<1 

Bliritlutt tprt, Irtl. 16;5 
Blrphai'ijh’za, 182 

„ ituliro^ 182 

„ thrmiophtla, iHi 

Bttyhuripottn, 182 
Illottfielm, )H2 

Bvcagea, 7, VO. 124 
„ clfiptifa, 7 

„ hi'xatuira, 83 

,j piimrtD-pa^ 80 

„ polycurpa, 185 

Boisdui'nlitif 325 

„ rutifunM, 220, 325 
Bom^dhia, 164 
RnMnYLin.fi, 153> 159 
Bombyltui), 163, 103 

„ ardtittHf J62 

„ mantfatuH^ 162 

„ orientulUt 103 

„ pnlchrtlue, 163 

„ fticimi, 162 

„ trii't>for, 102 

fiontffi Cttnauga, 30 
BuKfioKi N.r.. 231, 233 
Borh<mi», 331 

„ punrtipennie, 233 
Bnthnn, 183 
Jifork ygloMSH «» , 161 
Brack yopa, 217 

Byotnyity 21*1 

ijalltf^pe, 229 

Callipkora, 120, 107, 108, iblfO 
„ /vlvirrpp, 196 

„ ruii^HfMy 196 

Calliprohola, 1^ 

Calobaia, 212, 213. 214 
„ ' nlbirnana, 212 
^ *UbtfnrHUt,2l^ 
i, V haiatie, 213 
'if redeni, 212 

If eoD^MJt<,2f2 
^ canfrarfOi 212 
>f qfoneerene, 212 
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CaUibata, immi»ta, 212 
„ leucoj^za, 212 
„ morbida, 212 

„ prudens, 212 

„ splendens, 212 
„ strenua, 212 
„ Btylophora, 212 
„ vidua^ 212 
CALOBATlDiB, 21 1 

Caltha palustriSf 271, 272 
Calyptkbatas, 179 
Calyptbbicti, 178 
Camilla, 231 
Campylocera, 218 

„ myopwia, 218 
„ rohuata, 218 ^ 

Campylocheta, 182 
Cananga, 12, 89, 40, 41 

„ monosperma, 41, 42 
„ odorata, 89, 40, 41 
„ ourcgoto, 40 
„ sylveatris, 39, 40 

„ „ var. anguatifolia, 40 

„ „ „ lalifolia, 40 

„ „ „ trifoliaUi, 40 

„ virgata, 29, 41 
Can^ngium, 3, 89, 40 

„ odoratum, 41, 42 

* „ Scortechinii, 4il , 42 

Capromyzinac, 232 
Carcelia, 168 
Cardiacephala, 214 

„ longicolUa, 214 

Caricea, 205, 206 

,, leptoaoma, 206 
Carpomyia, 224 
Cabpomtzae, 214, 216, 228 
Cartoayrphvs, 168 

„ pilipea, 168 

Carulia, 181 
Catabomba, 175 
Catapicephala, 189, 196 

„ aplend^na, 189, 196 

Catilia, 187 
Celeripea, 286 
Celyphua, 228 

„ fuaqipea, 228 
„ levis, 228 

„ obftfcttui, 228 
. „ aeUftataa, 228 

Cephalia, 214, 215 
„ bicolor, 214 

Cephalopa, 168 
Ceraia, 288 

„ magnicornia, 233 
Cerajocera, 224 , 

Carat if tBf 222 

„ eapiiata, 222 
„ rt^r4p0r(ifi,.222 ^ . 

Cerkt, 165 

„ aumenioidea, \ ' . 


Ceria, Javana, 165 
Ceromaaia, 181 
Ceyx, 212 

Chglcidimorpha, 187 

myopa, 137 

Charax, 222 

„ planidoraum, 222 
CkatoLyga, 182 
Choilopogon, 184 
Cheliaia, 205 
Chelyphora, 223 

„ honieana, 228 

Chetina, 182 
Ciietoecra, 208 
Chetoyena, 182 
Chilizina, 210, 282 
Chloria, 228 

„ clausa, 228 
Chloropiuai:, 232 
Chlorops, 232, 233 

„ eonfusua, 233 

„ extraneiia, 232 

„ longicornia, 233 

„ nicoharensia, 233 

,, atiolatus, 232 

Chceadea, 149 

„ aurigena, 149 

Chortophila, 204 
Chromatomyia, 219 
Chryaomya, 197, 198 

„ chrysoidea, 197 

„ duvaucelii, 197, 199 

„ Jiaviccpa, 197 

„ remuria, 197 

„ tifata, 197 

Chrysomyza, 228 
Chrysoaoma, 155 
Chryaotoxum, 166 

,, antiquum, 166 

,, bnphyrua, 166 

„ indiaum, 166 

Chrysotua, 167 • 

„ chtTienaia, 167 
„ roafratua, 157 
Chtlisidjb, 229 
Chyliza, 229 

„ calida, 230 
„ hiatricnica, 229 
„ maaularia, 230 
CllYLlZlNA, 229 
Citiboana, 174 

„ . aurata, 174 
Claaiopa, 232 

„ albitarsia, 232 
Clemafia aikkunanaia, 271 
Ccolomyia, 207 
Coalopa, 229. 233 

„ oricntalia, 229, 288 
Ccenogaster, 174 
Ca*noaia, 205, 206 - ^ 

„ boopa, 206 
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0<xno8%ay comprcBiiventfiB^ 806 

n faltaUi, 206 

u grata, 206 

„ ingttrfffing, 206 

)} leot^ompUa, 206 # 

>, loetay 206 

„ ttHiculariBy 20tj 
„ marginaUt, 206 

,1 modcitUt., 206 • 

,, pvlla, 206 

„ pumita, 206 

„ simplex, 2(XJ 

• „ torn'cia, 206 

Colohcea, 208 
CoinaitieSf 162 

„ pulcheUuit, 162 

Comes S 2 }ectahtlis, 150 
Cotnpsoinyia, 200 

,1 accincta, 200 

„ rtvnilciv{ri'n<i, 200 

„ dux, 100 

„ nV«t‘i;nji7t:Ms*, 200 

Coniccra, 23^ 

ConopUla, 1()4 
Conoptvjva, 1(U 

Comps, lO-l, 165, 166, 169, 172, 173, 171 
178 

aiiuulosus, 161 
„ cnhtpu^, 16 fi 

„ cnjtUrucephalti, I6l 
,, gigns, 174 

„ Jarauirti, 161 
„ nuhrcutnstis, 161 

„ pdcitjtis, 161 

„ Unicltus, 161 

„ testacea, 164 

Conopnidi, 161 
CoNOPSiUii, 164 
Vonopts, 103 

Consobrina specfdbilis, 150 
Coprina, 173 

Coproniyztt, 220, 231, 232, 233 
Cordylig^sfor, 188 

„ Ju^cifacm, 188 
CoRDrr.i’MP.f:, 210, 220 
CoRiACC^, 234 • 

Cormamis, 118 

„ halxctidesy 148 
Cosmina, 194 

„ mtraHs, 194 
„ 194 

„ twitt, 194 
GB1SOPBII.AS* 179 
Croesoforfie/Mff, 187 

Javana, 187 
CruMomgia, 232 
Cbtftocebes, 234 
CuCURBITACJgJ!, 41 
CurUmeira, 196 

„ prtiiuosaf 196 
Cgaihoealgty 2, 28, 36, 38, 41 


Cgathccafyx, Main^ayi, 28, SO 
n is 

Cyaihostemmay 2, 8, II 

• „ ifctiminAltim, 8, U 

• „ Jiookeri, 8. JO 

• „ 8, 9, U 

,t viHdijfonim, 8, 9 

• „ llrflyf, 8, 9 

Cynomyia, 190, 196 
„ fortis, 190 
„ fulriv^ntns, lOO 

„ 196 

vitduoui, UM), 11)6 
138 

„ t.ifdindi's, 138 

i^>'(ttrphttyvvps, 13S 
JMvtyUju «n, #38 

IhteuA, 3t«0, 217, 2I«, 22J, 224, 22<5 

„ iV'Kffi, 218 

fuuthitd, 221 
„ crur, 221 

,, , 2\7 

», tiutn, '217 

M Jvi‘yug}Tti‘U4^ 217 

ai7 

„ ai7 

217 

,, litfi.fn I /'Util, 217 

„ htod ifKto, 224 
ntt^ffunv, 217 
siptufidtis, 217 
uud>i-t'»m, 217 
Ihihiiiwnia, 178 

Vamtihs, 137 
^ „ oudruv, 137 

M fi'fdni, 138 
„ fumijtennis, 137 
,, /wn, '»<(*, 137 

,, ijrossn, 138 

„ mafuhihi, 137 
„ mlt2^,r, 137 
„ 137 

„ muops, 137 
I, )></// i/ftf, 138 

„ planirx^pn, 137 
„ mitjornunts, 137 

„ siguutus, 137 
UbinHs, 137 
Dakain'jr, 2U 
Dasylhs, 149 

„ gigafy 149 
DA«YMi»CilALt>B, 43, 111 
Vdsyna, 229 
Dttsymura, 221 

„ rnudata, 221 

„ fiitf, 221 

„ Zfmatsk 321 

Dattypogoriy 184, 185. 186, 138. 189, 15$ 
„ albonrdatust 184 

yi apkrt^4St 184 





, Qpicat t»f 130 
M aptfonn.i»f 1 34 

„ auraia^ 139 

hvlhilm, 135 
hijUlfUit 143 
,, C4trrOt 134 

,, rhinantiiiif 140 

„ tHamtff/f, 134 

,, decrt:ti*»t 135 

di/r»uti$t 184 
,, du^, 136 

tt echetuKf 185 

1 * hypHtton, 134 

imhtfthit, 134 
„ inthrew^ 135 

imbulHHt 134 
ft inH»u», 134 ^ 

,, imtpinatun, 135 

«. t/irtpJiOftMHoiif 195 

,, fortotuHf 135 

„ /the. 135 

,, tivfricutjiii/f 134 

ft ofttriliHHf 135 

,, pfkinf^n^^et 131 

f, ^xdvjnotuiff 135 

,, prvrli^'tH, 133 

*, pniren/eVf 134 

t* rhypiff 135 

„ ^ntfopfnujfHticn, 135 

„ 136 

„ 134 

IP 134 

„ nurf/f 135 

fritn(*/ait, 134 
,, 134 

., 134 

I>ANVI'0rt«.V|0-«. 188’ 

UAt«\i*or»»M3A» 183 
Vtyni'riUt 1H3 

I, n/hijt4fMf 183 
Jhditt, 204 
Dt*tph{tiiHm, S72 

„ cnmpfi^i^arpuWf 271 

M A'ltjpfilHJ*, 271 

,» 271 

43 

,f rht»«c*i«4*i/i| 45 

,* 44 

187, 18H, 189 

II fAWtfi 158 

•I 187 

„ r3fttrn*hm»f 187 

** 187 

I, 187 

i, Upid^, 187 

I, 187 

„ ^ 

It 18* 

1H7 

187 

Dmxi8i8i 187,138 


Viaiin^uri*^ 154 

168 

„ a^ii«uS| 18$ 

„ dglegatu^, 168 

^ „ wandarinugf 158 

Diafein<T, 213 
Didea Elfenzicderi, 175 

„ mucqttarttj 167 

Diontri/tf 137 , 

„ albonotat ni»j 134 

Dn*y»ir>Xt 215 
Diopai^f 2i6| 216 

„ apiraliity 216 

„ attenuntn, 215 

„ 216 
,, i'irntlttriitf 215 

dtiirnnnnif 215 

„ dti^rrepnnx, 216 
-p duhtfji 216 
ti gi'€int!ntrolitf 216 

,, i*'h}ii*umoneaf 215 
,1 imltr/tf 215 
tnfiMHfia, 215 
,1 liitxrofft, 215 
„ 215 

»» JfU^^fasrtohiy 215 
,1 iiifkt'sii, 216 
,, vifiotiit. 216 
,, t/VfjMM.Djin, 215 
DiitHfiytoH jri^iittffjn, 7 
iMpbHjnHteft 2<)l 

,. nijricuudaj 204 

OirTKRA. 133 

Dif'Tk'Kot 1 

niH( iKl.niiii;, 1 

232 

231 

», 231 

M pnncfijtt tirnfCf 231 

Dist'piduoif 1, 3, 63 

,. 69 

• „ 69 

lhftnti**yu:th‘t\ 220 • • 

XfirtUfmcra, 220 • 

ih''U'-*rhi{f*nf 189 * 

nr;;**rt, IM# ' 

pirtitf ISO * 

!>«»* H HOCKK^. 210 
noi.iciio!\tn.i;, 165 

157, las. 229 

. niftKi’xtitAf 158 

, 158 
elect 158 

I. fuMetpi^ntiiy 158 

>« rtiVw*, 156 

ficirt.*, 158 
0*'>> 186 
183 

Ore^taAtsHthu^f 3, 38 

„ pr^ntjerH*. 38, 38 

«. r*^»IMJ^Vl4>,*4iJc, 88| a8 





t» wtntJkna, 231 

n fiinatta^ ^91 
^ M «i^*i:trMM<», 231 

Dao«oi»3tLti»j». 221 

SaVj 

ft ftMcvfi)»Hm*, 209 

♦ 209 
^>>Wr, 209 
i>r2Jr*>. 230 

' iityoithft, 230 
179, 191 

M 179, tot 

JOfyctM, 203, 211, 220 
„ fUtcora, 21H 
Dv»eri», 148 
Bchi»t*myw^ 180 

M brirript^ni*, ISO 
M jiaropifoitn^ ISO 

Jm-finn, HO 
.» liHiaHthntr^ I.Sti 

» pintfmefio, HO 

., ruffrtiunf^it, 180 

* M incicunfiiilH, ISO 

•• tcjieng, 180 

„ '» farm, 180 

kij^rta, 2»)4 

Kgftc, 201 

TKhtchitfaiftfr^ 220 

a/f**Var/iiV, 220 
/i^rtrwwmi, 138 
£Ui))cui, 2. 21 

M fostota, 24, 20 

>, cunetfitlia^ *'4, 24I» 28 

t. £/fabr», 24, 20 

M fcptnptftin^ 21, 25 

nrnv.M, 25, 27 

.* juirrijl/ira, 6(1 

* M puutih, 21, 27 

M ,0<j 

Stophtfug, 1(19, 172 

nh 

M* Corir/tA,ri*t^f^ 139 

ft ^ /rtftnritfa, 139 
\ it^ra, 1.89 

ntyrt/rmorafa, 139 
.» |«Frrvi'»«rf, 189 

*. *pQihulnia, 139 

£MM}>jK, 151 
Kmpig^ 155 
Endfyinsiin^ia* ISA 

_ ., xmliaM. 103 

EniHla, 211 
E»ieonevra, 290 

»« ftfumutraiU, 220 

XntrtTpiffa rx^ventf%0, 222 

Bnkt^ptuf, 214 
226 

f 223 

M reticuiaUi, 226 


I SsmwoMJi, m 

KnMtumiui:, SSO 

•VFMMIlt,, taOl, tts 

156 

2Sl>«4cw«tMr^ 227 
Ettut, 184, 144 
M f^»rtdf«Nj. 141 

J44 

M 144 

Ett^nr, ISI 
Enosonu^ ll^S 

169 

t'riftutu, J6R, 108, j(t0 ly, 

M a*«e|>u«, 170 

ft‘x^nntu$. 170 
.. aflihttgtx, 171 

»» 103 

M a*i,/rjrrM<^n, 170 

»» nntiU-ffvfi, 170 

170 

» 169 

». f'lirhtiittti, I7l 

.. U» 9 , 178 

.. 109 

»• 170 

«. ^brygttpyyiu*, 108 
109 

'» r^ri 171 

n 170 

.. rrrM»M, 168 

« fTirrug, 170 

*t fi^vofattruttug, 108 

•• . Javanns, 170 
latug. 170 

imi 

•• mafqmtrti^ 108 

fi nitnimn, 170 

170 

'• tiitftr. 1(59 

»t ntitiiuii, 171 

M 109 

It fr^ftrutug, 175 

ort^^italiA, J09 

ti 170 

.♦ njo 

.1 V*^»^Minruinpi^ 109 

It ^xtaiirigffutfut^ 170 

•• V^fJtlHvUfafvg, 109 

171 

i» V^\*xu'*elifUiatnp^^ 171 

;09 

I. VfttrnAtjr, 109 

•I 171 

.» #rtli7ujf, 170 

» •w^^rn#. 100 

t* tnrmHg, 170 

>t |70 

»• 171 

.. wr;^t»jw#, 171 

163 

.. ^^rnli». 171 
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Index. 


JEristali$, veBtitui, 160 
„ vilis, 169 

„ vinetorum, 170 

„ violaceuSt 170 

„ aonalis, 16R 

XriBtalomyia, 169 , 171 

„ ortentahs, 171 

„ paria, 171 

picta, 171 
ErifticuB, 144 
Erncfitia, 181 
E»fhcria, 187 
EuLcia, 225, 227 

„ (Trypeta) mutica, 225 
EumeroB, 173 
Bufnefo»yrph»8, 187 

„ i7idianu$, 167 

„ indicuB, 167 

172 

„ alhifrons, 173 
„ anrifroHB, 172 
„ indica, 178 
„ marrocenis, 172 
„ rUcoharit-nHis, 173 
„ upLmdana, 173 
Bumvzoncuron, 130 
Etiphemia, 203 

EnpUa, 287, 238, 240, 843, 246 
„ apictdiB, 242, 24*1 
„ au^UHta, 244 
,, hurmeisteri, 244 
,, crattMi, 241, 244 
„ urichHimii, 238, 241, 243, 241, 245 
,, yrantii, 241 
„ harrigii, 246 
„ ho2»?i, 2*15 

„ iUusiriB, 241, 244 
„ im pcrial iif, 244 
„ indvjofera, 244 
„ klnyii, 238y 230, 240, 343, 244. 
245 

„ koliari, 287, 241, 242, 213, 244, 
245 

Unntei, 238 
„ macclvllandi, 244 
„ maMoni, 2^, 244 

,, tnirZitifAM, 288 

„ 244 

,, reyaliB, 244 
„ Bhcrtviilii, 244 
„ BinJwUi, 238, 230. 240, 242, 2 13 

„ fEodemmaJ BrichwntK 241 
,, M Httffiii 24 a\ 241 

„ » koilari, 241 

„ »• . BinkofiB, 240 

(BtictopUm} 245 

JBuruRiNA, 230 
il01*01.V4|»THI4, 51 
Su%4Br«mvi9, 2D7, 


Eupteromyia, trivittata, 807 
EurhifM, 234 

„ alhcvariegata, 224 
Eurigaeter, 185, 186 

^ „ cupreitcens, 185 

„ languida, 186 

„ muacoides, 185 

^ „ auhferrifera, 185 

EurypalpuB, 215 

„ testaceuB, 218 
Eiithycera, 211 
Exogastcr, 101 
Exoproaopa, 150, 160 

„ albicincta, 160 

„ andouinii, 160 

„ aurantiaca, 159 

„ bcngulenttiB, 159 

„ binofata, 169 

„ brahma, 159 

„ chrysolampia, 169 

„ doryca, 159 

„ fiavofaacAata, 159 

„ / UBca n ijyenn is, 160 

„ javana, 159 

,, pemtipca, 169 

,, ftphinx, 159 

Exorinta, 186 

„ fasciata, 186 

Fahricia, 180 
Fannin, 207 
FaurrJlia, 180 
Fausta, 131 
FfH.’va, 203, 205 
Fcrnnia, 235 

„ Binnifera, 236 
Fti com gift, 229, 233 
(iASTiiooE.v:, 179 
OuBtrophiluB, 178 

„ bcngalcnsiB, 178 

„ equi, 178 
Oantras, 178 
OauBteUia, 178 
Gausdnitt, 200 * 

„ 209 

Ocomysa, 232 

„ laticoBta, 232 
„ 4«|:mrt.'i, 232 

(rKUUTZiPK:), 231 
GKl>M\7tNX, 231 
Com rh y$tch UB, 178 
Co**w, 179, 182 
„ atra, 179 

„ bicincta, 179 

,, diocioa, 195 

„ dotatfM, 105 

„ indicft, 180, 182 

,, jaruna, 180 

„ Javanica, 170 
„ minufa, 180 

,, oratroiclir*, 180 

„ rufitibuUie, 180 
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Goniat theAw)y>hila^ 182 
M mrUt 194) 

C^nwtkalamutf 8, 70^ 79i 00, 08 

• „ Curimit 70, 76 

„ fufvw, 70, 74, 79 • 

„ 70, 78 

II Grifithii, 71, 76 

„ iCit tut fieri, 70, 78 

II „ • wr. m/trmntka, 

73 

matrophyllHn, 71, 70 
ittcriayaniij, 70, 74, 70 
iV(iiMKi»M«, 70, 78 

„ i\ir. nnymti- 
pcUda, 72 

• „ JR»ie/<*tA 71.70 

• „ 7!, 77 

„ Slinut'rlrtniltii, 74 

„ atibcivttitie, 70, 71 

It Ttipii*, 7lf 4 7 

• ,1 70, 71, 72 

• M „ v^r. 

72 

• M vranoide/t, 70, 71, 78 

• » Wm^f, 71 . 78 

Oouyjifii, 135 

Ornmttiicomyia, 213 

„ /e»hir€(x, 213 

Oraptomyza, 178, 174 

„ fc riM't rtw^n'*, 174 

„ infd^rrvpfu, 174 

„ 174 

„ ornidiii, 174 
I, rentraliti, 178 

Guuitcriu, 12. 40. 41, 100 
,. bitjlaudHft,i>ti, UK) 

„ caufttujit/idvA, 67 

„ eandtifa, 118 

„ cinntmttjrmcn, 60 

„ cordata, 17 

I, elliptira, 66 

„ , 124 

i», hyin»j fatten, 53 

^ Jt^nkinsii, 57 

fotemfora, 60 
„ trujurophyffa, 06, 07 

„ micranfhft, 21 

„ mu/fmerWy, 66 

„ fHiUida, 07 

„ F<f *•♦•<«««, 67 

„ pondifik, 67 

„ rawoiri^Aima, 93 

,, eimiarum, 58 

„ litttMwrfrana, 58 

GTJtxotolfJK, 170 
Gymtiopa, 23 

„ 281 
„ tn/uM, 281 

OynutiwM, 179 

„ iadictt, 179 


Uabrtfpogtm, 188 

„ 188 

ffahtelia fenruginea, 121 
„ ozyn^tha, 114 

ILlE3irATOIIY2.K, 178 
JGarfHtmerue, 166 
Htfinn, 204 
fiehiayza, 808, 288 
„ trqitafa, 908 

„ circumfum, 208 

„ evtnnt, 808 

„ fneHemtnta, 208 

„ inierrun*, 208 

„ invictn, 208 

„ Umhtd>a, 906 

„ 806 

„ oMfu/Altn, 808 

„ jf*rf>vi^cta, 808 

nKi.oMrziN.K, 208 
Ii€U>philu», 172, 173 

„ iK'nyaleneie, 172 

I. tnutignie, 172 

„ noUthiliM, 178 

„ piUpe*^ 178 

Ukukkoorumyi)#, 154 
Uerntyaeterf 820 

„ ci/^nr(real«ii, 880 
Ihnmya, 220 
ilethina, 208, 209 
i/i-rfMh'ri, 186 
ilcrtno, 2l7 

„ eafrartfin, 217 

„ rytinewenfrie, 218 

IHC 

oforrig, 180 
„ baeltef/nb, 180 

M 180 

//reyffudfut, 220 
JM^rultpnia, 159 
Uefrromyja, 833 

„ AYHMtealM, 288 

!i8TK«OtfYZft>at, 232 
IfKTiCHOMyKincfi, 232, 284 
Hetero»toma, 233 
Hifarti, 1.55 
„ hareg, 156 
IliprobOfirtJiiK, 234 
iii}ipo6f)gca, 836, 280 
„ eafojma, 885 
I, firaneillond, 285 
M eiv^, 206 

286 

Htzmnfohia, 102 
JJimalomyia, 807 

I, ' emieutarit, 807 
UamxdwroL, 288 

Utihmria, 180 

UyalfMftemma Bmlrnnhitma, 184 
Hy6<Nr, 166 

„ 5racikiiai[^ 166 
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Ifulesc, 


JBtpbo/i, ga^atinuB^ 155 
Hybotioab, 154 
Hydeellidejk, 230 
Hydrochwt, 167 
Htdbomyziojb, 280 
Hydrophoria, 203, 205 
Jlydrodka, 203 

I, ehaleogaster, 203 

t» BolenniSf 203 

ByUvnyia^ 205 
Hyperalania, 159, 160 

I, audouinii, 160 

If fuscanipemhis, 160 

cenomaeuB, 160 
lii tantalus^ 160 

Bypereehia, 148 

>1 ayloeopiformis, ^48 

Hypocbra, 234 
HYPOCEBlUiB, 284 
Kypodkemina, 178 
Idia, 192, 193, 194 
,» hcngaletiaia, 193 
„ hicolor, 194 
„ hivitfata, 114 
„ cincta, 194 
„ discolor, 193 
„ flavipennis, 193 
„ Jiavipcs, 103 
„ fulvipea, 194 
>, lateralis, 194 
„ limhipennis, 194 
„ maitdurina, 103 
„ marginata, 194 
,, fnelanoatoma, 193 
„ metallica, 193 
„ nigricmtda, 194 
„ obsolcta, 192 
n quadrimaculata, 194 
„ quadrhwtala, 193 
„ simplex, 194 
), tenebrosa, 194 
n testacea, 193 
„ tri]^rtitu, 194 
„ unieolor, 194 
„ varia, 194 

acanthogaster, 103 
„ Eanf^Oj7a«f«ra, 103 
imatisma, 1^ 


i> orimtalis, 172 
Msamia rothneyi, 2 12 
„ sinhaltt, 240 
IteKifnt^irpkmt, 167, 176 
tt sivat, 167 


Zsomera, 179 
Jf 03 >Vrttm^ 310 


tigerinua, 167 


M 316 

» grandifioTHmi 816, 328 

Ilamti*, 147 


lUimus, dipygus, 147 
„ fratemits, 147 
„ griseua, 147 
„ latro, 147 
,, longistylus, 147 
Jurinea, 170 
Jurinia, 179 

„ indica, 179 

Kentia, 41, lOS* 

Keratocera, 230 
Kingstofiia, 4, 128 

», nervosa, 128 
Lampria, 149 

„ xnea, 160 

„ auribarbis, 149 

Lamprogaster, 219, 226 

9 , basilutca, 219 

9 ) divisa, 219 

99 Jlavipennis, 219 

99 francnfcldi, 210 

» glabra, 219 

ti guttata, 219 

99 marginifera, 227 

99 punctata, 219, 

99 scxvittata, 227 

99 transversa, 219, 227 

„ truncatala, 210 

I, vittata, 219 

99 zmiata, 219 

Laphria, 148, 149, 160 
99 abscissa, 152 

99 iP7i€a, 150 

99 altemans, 150 

>9 aureola, 153 

99 barhicrura, 153 

99 hasifera, 151 

99 bcutigntta, 151 

99 bipartita, 161 

99 blumei, 153 

99 chry Hotel us, 162 

99 cingulifera, 152 

>9 claripennis, 151 

99 colorata, 150 

99 completa, 152 

99 i^omptissima, 162 

99 eongrua, 150 

99 cowerfricta, 153 

99 crassipes^ 149 

99 eyanea, 150 

j> detecta, 152 

99 dira, 152 

99 diversa, 153 

99 elegans, 150 

9 > elva, 152 

91 farvens, 160, 153 

>9 JlaHfaeies, 161 

91 fulvierura, 163 

99 fusifera, 140 

99 futUis, 153 

>9 ifigas, 140 

91 gravipes, 158 



Inder, 


JUtphria hirtieemiB, 14S 
I, h{$tri<mican 1&3 

tt horriday 162 

163 

„ 152 

„ iiuiurKM, 151 

„ ineivilUf 152 

„ 152 

„ javana^ 161 • 

„ kollari, 149 

„ latere-punetatn, 151 
^ „ lepidoy 152 

„ l^oprocta, 151 

,, luteipcnnis, 151 

„ melania, 161 

„ mulleriy 153 

„ notdbiliSf 151 

,, orcu8t 151 

„ partitOy 152 

ptanoy 151 
„ prodiictQy 150 

,, radicaliSy 151 

„ rcinwardti, 160 

yy rmUs, 152 

„ sicvay 163 

yy scapularis, 160 

yy aemijulvay 151 

yy aenomeray 151 

„ seticrurtty 153 

„ shalumusy 152 

yy 8ignatipc8, 163 

yy Bobriay 151 

yy solilay 168 

„ 8pcctaJbif.i8y 149, 150 

„ ^ aptcndida, 149 

„ * 1apkiu8t 163 

„ iriangulnrUy 162 

yy UHt/ascuty 152 

yy vuU'anuVy 151 

Lapukidjs, 147 
La PH BIN A, 147 
Jktphye(t\ 138 ^ 

yy p Ktigmaticaligy 138 
tAlBiopM}ii€U»y 175 

^ „«» annametety 176 

XatreHtiay 181^183 

yy pmmtUKe, 181 

tauxaniay 229 

yy tun^n^vn'By 220 

„ d^ftercunsy 229 

„ diadetmiy 220 

„ encfroy 229 

yy niffropunctata, Sfi29 

yy rt^veniriSy 229 

Lauxanidx, 228 
Lasteneeeroy 148 

„ alhibarbUy 148 

„ fiavibarluy 148 

Leeanipoy 182 
tentiphara, 233 
leopMiWy IM 


Liptapodidji, 211 

LeptiOgoBter, 186 

„ levUfy 136 

„ maciltHtiuiy 136 

„ maHoM, 136 

„ nutiluBy 136 

„ BimplB»y 136 

„ frtVoiflr, 136 

„ varipety 136 

„ vitutBUB, 135 

Lis £1 otmmm 

211 

Leptopasy 165 
Leucophortiy 204 
JUrurozomi, 175 
Limttophom, 204 

yy iengalenBtBy 204 

„ macciy 204 

LimoBMy 204, 205 
Linncmyutj 185 

„ titariy 185 

LispOy 200 

„ anBimHiBy 207 

yy dilatatOy 207 

„ glabra, 206 

,y hyalipcmiiBy 207 

„ 7i»(U>6areNtfijf, 207 

„ crientaliBy 207 

„ Bin^HBiBy 207 

„ tctraBtigmUy 207 

„ vittipctiuiBy 207 

LiihorhychuBy 159 
LochiteBy 135 

„ tcBiaceiiBy 135 
Lornacantha, 180 
Ltmchonicra leptopoday 120 

LotichopalpuBy 178 

Longina, 213 
LONOINIDI, 211 
Luxucxkjo.v, 210, 229 
lifmofutrva, 218 

„ decora^ 218 

Lucilia, 106, 197, 198,200 
„ abdvtnmaliB, 200 

„ bengalenHiBy 198 

I, brcvigiMter, 108 

„ ciKruUifront, 198 

„ chatgbBUy 199 

„ ejrru/^a, 109 

„ rganea, 199 

„ tlefimiBy 109 

I, deviBOy 199 

„ dux, 199 

yy euimut, 198 

„ fiHVicfdgptrata, 198 
„ fiartcepBy 197, 199 

„ Jlavtdip^iiy 106 

„ indica, 106 

y, indMcta, 199 

„ (anUiy ioO 

u U»nard(f 200 





tueiUiit 800 

„ SOO 

„ imeniiktiif^ 100 

pavomm^ SOO 
,, pheltiu, lfMa» 

,, ph\iipp0»»i^j 100 
„ pinifuhf 800 

„ pnUtiit 100 

»f jrt^rphyriiiat 108 

„ retiinerrU^f 200 

100 

„ McreninHifiui^ 100 

„ tfiinjKrrnta, 100 

p trita^ 100 

„ ririPrtj** 200 

„ Viridiuurcat 200 • 

„ rittatii, UK) 

Cyett»tri*, 107 

„ albipcHt 167 

Ivcia, 200 

lydrlln, 181, 1H2. 1R5, 180 

furojtti*^ 185 

Jfrti*)wirfM', 182 
Miur^icUirOt 2Ul 
208 

Martiftowtty 212 

„ jicUt'lerti, 213 

Jlrtf^Ao/ita, 54 

140 

„ trni'ft, ISO 
„ 160 
„ rleijnnttf lfi4} 

,, 160 
,, 150 

„ 150 

,, I Si) 

„ prtvlitcftt, ISO 
„ ntuipuftirtri^ ISO 

„ iipi‘tUah%'i\ 1*40 

„ ISO 

M«tACOM>M«. 207 
1B3 

„ jHittmft 188 

181, 186 

», tUbfiWttHitf 181 

j,, 181 

„ eftfHffala, 181 

,, ihWtHOo, 181 

„ 181 

iiitV'tivi*#, 18 1 

,, l8l 

„ )81 
„ ttecrruif 181 

m 

ItAu^curtfAiii. loa 
820 . 

Jf^W^NNKI, SOO * 

Mg00a^l»Ui€my 180 


Me9Mpi$t eranu^t 108 
„ 108 
vmaliet 108 
Megiutoffa»ter^ 

A „ co»Uitv», 188 

„ /uDcrifxmnt#, 188 

I, imbruBuit, 188 

Meigenia, 181 

„ riliai», 181 

„ latcvitruitaf 181 
firgatn^ ^ 

Ah'UtHt^myU:, 188 

Mt'fiinfphorHf 188 

Jiictvnoiti/MUf 176. 177 

„ orientati*, 177 

„ univittata, 177 

208 

jJclMi, 100, 107, 198 

,, jnctilio, 108 

Mt'tUhropfuBf 177 

Mr.i.iM»ii.v, 224 

Mt'finM crytn-pt/gafHin, 186 

McUilvruui, 8,41, 04,70, 101, 107, 111, 
112, 113 

,, bonrauHi/^^ 103 

„ lylmdcicum^ 102, lOtl 

.. 108, ill, 112 

„ M/r«^ 101, 102, 104, ill. 

112 

„ (;!tiHnimy 08 

M 102, 100, 107 

„ 113 

laitunttf^.outn^ 108, loH 
„ liitiftdium, lOi, h»3, lOH 

„ 'Vnr. 

» ?» >. 106 
• „ hfneitef*>linm, MU, 103 

„ ntncrnnthitux^ 103, 101 

„ Maiutjayx^ 103, lOj) 

„ ittnnubrui/uift^ l02. 104 

,, inodijXiiimum, 105 

86 

„ 103, 707* lOK 

j»Hf>cor|i?i/n. 103, 112 
„ jifiV.vuJwttm, 108, SKKl/lli 

„ pyrnnitrinfr, VI 3 • 

„ rttbi^inni^um^ 103 

102, 107, lOH 

If* •rtnf»i»a, ISl 

, V, .i>*/i, IHl 
I 17 1 

j ., itlhi/aMTuUvii^ 171 

j .. varicttt Off 171 

* 177 

Mr*o^jraptny 177 

Mfihfr htt,y fi^ 150 ^ 

.. fonfMftii 168 
201 

Mtrtop^a, 183 
lle)<t}»«a, 234 

130 



Indci‘ 


andamankum. l». 131 
„ at<uU4thi^mi IJ^O 

„ Jf vnfnmphffi-*<t»t ISO 

„ pifibrm.'^f 130 

* „ f*tthescctntt ISO ♦ 

ISO 

4, ia» 

* „ Vurfiiiii, 120 

t „ Ilft\t^ana, llJ9, 130 

„ iepU>po*htt I2t> 

MiCh(^$ 315 

„ 215 

MHchtfiamitit 148 

. „ I *48 

,, aHnnlata^ I4S 

Mirra myK'intt, 173 
Atirroc^’di 103 
MirrtnUmf 16<K 173 

„ afficahift 180 

H*0 

,. jiaimifrnnHJi, 180 

Jftcn'I'i’ffH, 213, 21 4 
„ 213 

Afirro^ty/inht, 138 

jj 130 

„ UfiiraliH, 130 

„ hui**nifum^ 130 

* „ fcjVd/or, 130 

„ hrt'vij^uifinatumf 130 
„ brnnniiH'-nnt?^ 130 

,, 130 

„ i‘xi >«!•*«>, 137 

jhtruvntrt\ 130 
h,f fauvrhindtiU't 137 
y, t/ir(nnptu:it 137 

„ ihiiutum, 137 

„ nujrit'vwhi, 134 

f% »i «»;/•«»»!, 137 

,, nilvlirvntri/ty 137 

„ 130 

„ iipitittaf'jfijiy 130 
„ 137 

„ • 137 

Midas, 138 
>» 133 

Mir»ll)iPi«, 133^ 

Milvf^iu, 105* l6o, 160, 171, 172, 173 
„ 103 

„ limbipennity 165 
„ marufartii^ 165 
„ Mcyeri, 105 
„ reintirirdtii, 105 
„ c«#jpou/ff«, 165 

Miiiusa, 4, 128 

„ eampnHulata, 124 

• „ fongipes, 188, 124 

„ fnaa’osorpa, 124 

„ macropwJia, 184 

, moUis, 124 
RoxhurghuntOy 128, 124 
„ tfistiSp 184 . 


MUiwsa, WaUichittsi^i, 188 
MiLivHUft, 8, 90 
Miiiinfgrafiay 218 

„ btnmnmsiSf 8t8 
UiuHiiOi 210 

„ signata^ 810 
Mitrepkora, 8, 88. 70, 86» 67, 80, 90 

„ esctiiw, 28 

„ *dacrtipkgttii, 86, 67 

„ ifatnj/ayt, 66 

’*■ „ „ var, Kurstii, 86, 87 

• „ Praiuiiy 86, 88 .. . 

„ n'tiruhta. 86, 87, 8$ 

„ grUfta, 81 

„ Trg-imunii, 86 

„ Thnrxdtti, 87 

mHiU'jb^ra, 87 
MlTRKPriOKK^, 3, 1H> 

Sfurhh'rutty 147 

]^atnteU», 147 

Afoihuiu, 50 

„ Ctiiii:uiji'oi(fi's, 67 

,, liiti'fijftfritw, 50 

MNJiniff’rtUHMI, 53 

Morel! in, 100, 106 
„ IIK), 190 

Ifort/Mr*, l?SH 

„ rhhty 188 

Mo>tlliin, iiJH 

Mn/tfut, 197 
Afu/io, 1«<>, 175, 210 
„ /icrratuit, 175 

Mu^ra, 155, 175, IMS, 192, 193. 196. 197, 
19H, HOOy 20), 203, 204, 205. 2o0. 
2t)7, 217 

M ahiftninahn, 200 

,, nduy/thratgiy 202 

„ tiifUa, lyo 

„ ol!/ui/ff 202 

„ aiir^i, 202 

„ rhnhjbea, 199 

„ eiurrta, 183 

,, rAugafemna, 203 

„ cluviit, 202 

„ otrulrit, 199 

„ coitf ro,20l 

„ contexifronr, 208 

„ corviiut, 203 

fP crua, 224 

„ drjUa, 199 

„ dvtertniuaUt, 208 

„ di^idrns, 201 

„ di^jrlrn, 193 

„ dirha, 199 

„ dornruticn, 202 

„ dotata, 195 

„ dHgy 199 

„ rnttieniaia^ «0 

„ rxempta, 201 

„ frrrugincUS, 217 

„ fuscipemU, I6S 



Hw 


tnim. 


„ hotMiMOf t09 
„ fcwniUi, m 

h^uetai m, 90» 

hijUMf 188 

>* 198 

„ ianUt^ 800 

^ liffurrwni^, 200 

,, mrtlMnUt 203 
,, mftilia, 190 

„ micunttf 188 

... 301 

ff nchuUtf 203 

„ niv*ii»V”^it»tnaf 202 
t» V^'rjlxa, 201 

„ phrtHu, 109 

»t V^rignin, 200 

„ ptauieppn^ 202 
„ polity, 109 

*% p*>rphyrina, 108 
„ 2Ul 

„ rtmiurM, J07 

>* rf*Jift'f>rnty 203 

I, MnJ^ulitri^, 2<>2 
,, tu'ratnifi^imo, 10*) 

„ ti^mp^ntlo, 100 

,* iifntu^ 107 

„ iritUf 100 

„ varui, 180 

,, vurivnloT, 201 

„ niitroM, 203 

„ 2<X) 

,, 2<X) 

„ artinthfftwlin^, 203 

Mri«f:AHi4s, 103 

jMi'KCtifi, 102 

Atuwin0, 103, too, UK 205 

,• qu«Mirtnu(u<<i, 103 

Myti, 107 
Afynnr/>Ui.207 
Myi'ctutf 231 

205 

20% 

JUTvHm^ U 3 
Myimaidak, 133 
Mvhahu, i:i3 
XIVI>AII1NA, 183 
203, 208 
920 
188 

„ 188 
Mutuum Am ^ 

-• 

. a)<l 

a»?i ••.. 

*178 . ^ - 


tesSS:®'' 

Mpophtitiria, 288 

Mrepicrv, 178 
Myopina^ 178 

Myristiea iHnlay$&niana, 108 
Myrm^cornyOf 214 
JVivrm, 186 • 

WertatunHUf 176 

NecfuritiMj 176 
Nematopi'octuf, 158 
Kcrnorcru^ 181 

., hxroJor^ 183 
SemorVla^ 182 

NvmotPlus, 133, 154, 158, ICO 
AVn «, 231 

Svfitty 211 

NfER!.%»Krt, 211 
204 

AVi-im#. 211,214 

„ ilupfiottuif, 211 

„ xrtM, 211 

,, 21 1 

„ 211 

,, liuroififtiHj 211 
Jiirtnowyt i, 235 
NitP^llu$, 201 
A* n-M, 223 

„ iitUunntla, 223 

KotJnjhit,*^ 211 

„ Umyithnram, 211 

Kotti»hifft, 230. 232 

,, utbin*nft'ig^ 230 

tf rktnvHMist, 230 

„ ciitntOf 230 

,, itor'^opuHCftilrtf 230 

„ /fO'infa, 230 

,* ifnt/nwulrttftf 230 

M inrhrrtt 2it0 

M lwiV‘;»‘c'>*rt, 2:)0 

„ rutiiufttift, 2SO 9 

,. einvn*^tii, 230 

A'm^k. 118 
,. 148 

/•*»*:»■• 'O. 148 
y^t'tx.'rU-itt, 236 

,* fi't 2SS 

236 

.. Jt'rtymtiif 230 

** miwMffi, 336 

»* roy(it\ 236 

.» 236 

NYi TKaxui.ft, 2»4, 236 

Ktt'ti£iuniii.«, 234, 236 . 
OUiria, 210 

195, 198 

*, 198 ' 

M /uinfgetm^ 198* ' 




